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It  may  be  considered  remarkable,  that  it  was  not  till  English  literature  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  refinement — ^it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Addison 
and  Pope,  or,  still  later,  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith — that  the  rude  ballad  poetry 
of  the  people  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  learned.  In  the  Spectator, 
Addison  first  drew  the  attention  of  what  was  then  called  the  '  polite  world' 
to  the  merits  of  the  ballad  of  Cheyy-Chase ;  but  he  did  so  in  the  apologetic 
strain  of  one  who  was  fully  prepared  for  the  said  world  being  surprised  at 
him  taking  ujoider  his  protection  any  thing  so  vulgar,  or  even  humble.  He 
introduces  the  ballad  much  in  the  manner  that  the  fastidious  yet  generous 
Guy  Mannering  may  be  supposed  to  have  introduced  to  his  lettered  friends 
the  hearty  borderer,  Dandie  Dlnmont,  with  his  spattered  jack-boots  and 
shaggy  dreadnought : — ^there  was  no  denying  the  rough  and  startling  exte- 
rior,  but  many  excellent  qualities  were  to  be  found  under  it.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  traditionary  ballads  of  the  country  were  held  to  be  of  so  rude  a 
character  as  to  be  scarcely  amenable  to  the  rules  of  literary  criticism ;  no  his- 
torical value  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  them ;  and  ^^ath  the  exception  of 
some  plodding  Pepys,*  who,  for  his  own  gratification,  stitched  and  preserved 
his  'Penny  Garlands,'  no  endeavour  was  made  to  rescue  them  from  the 
perishable  breath  of  oral  tradition,  or  the  fragile  security  of  the  pedlar's 
broadside,  t     Soon  after  Addison's  day,  a  disposition  to  look  after  the  floating 

*  Samuel  Pepyi,  the  gonipplog  but  delightfiil  Diarist  of  the  dayi  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
TIL,  made  a  collection  of  ballads  in  5  vols.,  which  is  depositsd  in  the  Fepysian  library,  Mag- 
daJen  Oollege,  Cambridge. 

f  Before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  ballads  were  usually  printed  on  broadtidet,  or  a 
single  square  of  paper:  the  more  ommnon  way  now  is  to  print  them  in  a  small  book-form  of 
fbur  leaves,  with  title  page.  When  intended  for  being  held  in  the  hand  and  sung  through  the 
stzeets,  they  are  still  print«d  on  single  slips  of  paper. 
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poetry  of  the  olden  tim^s^t^gaitt^HCail^f^O^elf,  and  Allax  Rausat  has  the 
honourable  distinction  (frtleacfltY  {iw  Vay^n  this  movcmpnt.  His  *  Ever- 
green, being  a  col^ct[on  yf  l^cotsp^en^s  vprote  by  the  ingenious  before  1600,* 
contains,  as  balhids,Vrh«^^t0^of«J|B(^)i^  Jo^e  Armstrong,  and  The  Rcid- 
squahr  Raid;  and  hi%  <  Te&  J'&lAeJltfSsWt>Ei&9ii )|>ubli8hod  in  1724  and  folloviing 
years,  contains,  as  ballads,  Sweet  William's  Ghost,  Bonnie  Barbara  Allan, 
The  Bonnie  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Johnie  Faa.  Some  of  these  were  obtained 
from  tradition ;  others  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 
In  the  same  year  as  the  above,  or  rather  between  the  years  1723  and  1725, 
was  published  at  London,  in  8  volumes,  *  A  collection  of  Old  Ballads,  from  the 
best  and  most  ancient  extant,  with  Introductions,  Historical,  Critical  or  Hu- 
morous.' This  collection,  with  one  exception, '  Gilderoy,'  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  English  ballads.  It  does  not  mention  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  its  Introductions  are  meagre. 

These  collections  were  but  the  humble  harbingers  of  Dr.  Percy's  great  work, 
•  Reliqnes  of  Early  English  Poetry,  consisting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,' 
&C-,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1755.  Until  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  work,  the  ballad  lore  of  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  been  all 
but  unknown  and  unexplored.  The  main  source  from  which  Dr.  Percy 
derived  his  collection  was  a  long  narrow  folio  manuscript,  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, which  had  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  but 
which  contained  compositions  of  various  ages  from  before  the  times  of  Chaucer 
downwards.  So  little  was  the  literary  public  prepared  for  the  contents  of  the 
collection,  that  the  existence  or  fidelity  of  the  MS.  was  questioned,  and  the 
Editor  denounced  as  a  literary  impostor.  But  the  existence  of  the  MS.  was 
proved  on  the  most  undoubted  authority,  it  being  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Shenstone,  Dr.  Johnson,*  and  afterwards  of  those  eminent  commentators  on 


*  Dr.  Johnton  wh  a  penonal  friend  of  Dr.  Faroy,  and  reooniniended  the  pablioatlon  of  the 
<  Bellqoee;'  but.  It  is  well  Imown,  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  ballad  Tcrra,  protesting  ther 
V  Ight  be  manufliotured  bjr  the  yard,  without  pninioditatlon,— that: 


'  I  pat  my  hat  upon  my  head. 
And  wallted  into  the  Rtrand, 

And  there  I  m^t  another  man 
"VN'ith  hit  hat  into  bU  hand.' 


Or,    '  The  tender  influit,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  upon  a  ttone; 
The  nurie  tooli  up  the  equalling  ebUd, 
But  still  the  child  tqnall'd  on.' 
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,     Shakspeare»Dr.  Farmer,  Steevens,  Malone,  and  Reed.  The  MS.  was  mutilated 

^  in  yarioos  parts,  and  imperfectly  penned  in  others,  so  that  the  Editor  was  induced 
to  follow  his  own  taste  in  many  instances,  by  supplying  deficiencies,  and  altering 
and  amending  defective  passages.  This  laid  him  open  especially  to  the  violent 

\     reprehension  of  Ritson,  an  acute  critic,  and  one  of  the  severest  exactors  of 

-      literal  fidelity  in  matters  antiquarian.     But  Percy  has  since  been  justified  by     . 

eminent  poets  and  scholars  (among  the  rest,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  William 
J^  Motherwell,  both  jealous  warders  of  the  strongholds  of  antiquity,)  on  the 
ground,  that  he  did  not  conceal  having  altered  or  amended  some  of  the  pieces, 
where  he  tliought  necessary,  his  object  being  not  to  g^ratify  the  mere  anti- 
quary, but  to  attract  in  the  first  place  the  popular  taste  to  the  hidden  and' 
neglected  treasures  of  andent  song.  In  this  particular,  he  eminently  sue-  {'  '^ 
ceeded,  a  circumstance  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  number  of  editions  through 
■S      which  the  '  Reliques*  passed,*  and  by  the  influence  which  they  manifestly  had 

^      on  the  poetical  literature  of  the  succeeding  age.  f 

The  Percy  *  Reliques'  contfdned,  beside  the  English  pieces,  some  of  our  very     ' 
best  Scottish  Ballads,  which  were  there  printed  for  the  first  time  in  a  collected 

\      form.     These  are  duly  specified  in  the  course  of  this  Work. 
'--J  For  some  years  before  and  after  Percy's  collection  appeared,  the  Fonlises,     . 

"N      celebrated  printers  in  Glasgow,  issued  from  their  press,  under,  we  believe,  the 
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Dr.  Johxuon,  while  lie  thas  railed  the  laugh  over  the  extreme  stmplioity  of  the  ballad  style, 
probably  little  dreamt  that  hii  own  targid  and  artifldal  etyle  was  much  more  obnoxious  to 
ridicule. 

*  In  the  edition  before  us,  (the  fifth,)  occurs  a  Dedication,  which  we  are  tempted  to  copy,  as 
one  of  the  moet  beautifld  and  afliscting  which  we  have  ever  read: — ^'To  Blzzabxtr,  late 
DnehesB  and  Cknintess  of  Northumberland,  in  her  own  right  BAxonsse  Pbbct,  &c.,  who, 
being  sole  heiress  to  many  great  flunOies  of  our  ancient  nobility,  employed  the  princely  fortune,  |  . 
and  sustained  the  illustrious  honours,  which  she  deriTed  firom  them,  through  her  whole  life, 
with  the  greatest  dignity,  generodty,  and  spirit ;  and  who  for  her  many  public  and  private 
vhtnes  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  characters  of  her  time,  this  littlb  wobx 
WAS  osxaixAi:.LT  DBSXCATBO  >-Anit  a»  it  tometinut  qffbrded  her  atnutement,  and  tveu  high^ 
dIdingttUhtd  bjf  htr  indulgent  approboHoHf  U  it  now,  nith  the  ittmut  regard^  retpeet,  and  grati- 
.  ')  hide,  eomteerattd  to  her  beloved  and  honoured  Memory.'  . 
"■■  '    .,j  f  Sir  Walter  Soott  has,  in  more  than  one  place,  recorded  the  Influenoe  which  the  perusal  of 

\  Percy's  'Beliques'  had  on  his  young  mind.  *The  tree,' he  says,  'is  still  in  my  recollection, 
J  beneath  whidi  I  lay,  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal  of  Percy's  Beliqnei  of 
\      SngUshPoetiy.'  '"[ 


*■  J 
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saporintendency  of  Lord  Ilailes,  splendid  copies,  in  small  4to  size,  large  type, 
of  various  Scottish  ballads.  These,  hou'cvcr,  were  all  separate  publications, 
though  they  may  be  in  some  instances  found  bound  together. 

In  17G9,  Herd's  collection  appeared.  Of  this  work  wo  have  spoken  in  the 
Introduction  to  tlio  Book  of  Scottish  Song.  It  may  bo  enough  hero  to  say, 
that  it  contains  no  less  than  twenty  ballads  or  fragments  of  ballads  there  first 
collected. 

In  1777,  the  first  edition  of  Evans's  collection  of  Old  Ballads  was  published 
at  London.  These  are  almost  altogether  English,  with  a  few  Scottish,  of 
which  we  have  availed  ourselves.  The  best  edition  of  Evans  is  that  of  1810, 
4  vols.,  edited  by  his  son. 

John  rinkerton,  the  historian,  published  in  1781  and  1783  collections  of 
Scottish  Ballads,  several  of  which  ballads  were  fabrications  of  his  own,  a  crime 
bitterly  exposed  by  Ilitson,  whose  own  various  compilations,  issued  shortly 
after  tliis  time,  were  of  essential  service  in  illustrating  the  ballad  lore  both  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

A  Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads,'  in  6  thin  vols.,  was  published  by  the 
Morisons  of  Perth,  in  1790,  but  it  contains  nouu  not  previously  published 
elsewhere. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  ballad  literature  of  the  country 
received  two  of  its  most  important  additions,  by  the  publication  of  Scott's 
'Border  Minstrelsy,'  (1802.)  and  Jamieson's  'Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,' 
( I80G.)     The  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  was  printed 
at  Kelso,  by  Ballantyne,  in  two  volumes.     A  third  volume  wm  added  in  1803 ; 
>•       and  the  work  was  further  augmented  in  subsequent  editions.     *  Fortunate  it 
■y^:  '      was,*  says  Motherwell,  'for  the  heroic  and  legendary  song  of  Scotland  that 
'~  '     this  work  was  undertaken,  and  still  more  fortunate  that  its  execution  devolved 
upon  one  so  well  qualified  in  every  respect  to  do  its  subject  the  most  ample 
Vi  \     justice.     Long  will  it  live  a  noble  and  interesting  monument  of  the  unwearied 
'         research,  curious  and  minute  learning,  genius  and  taste  of  its  illustrious  editor. 
It  is  truly  a  patriotic  legacy  to  posterity ;  and  much  as  it  may  now  be  esteemed, 
it  is  only  ia  times  yet  gathering  in  the  bosom  of  far  futurity,  when  the  inte- 
resting traditions,  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  legends,  the  wild  superstitions, 
the  tragic  song  of  Scotland,  have  wholly  faded  from  the  living  memory,  that 
this  gift  con  be  duly  appreciated.      It  is  then  that  these  volumes  will  be 
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couned  with  feelings  akin  to  religious  enthusiasm — that  their  strange  and 
myntic  lore  will  be  treasured  up  in  the  heart  as  the  precious  record  of  days  for 
ever  passed  away — tlmt  their  grand  stern  legends  will  bo  listened  to  with 
reverential  awe  as  if  the  voice  of  a  remote  ancestor,  from  the  depths  of  the 
tomb,  had  woke  the  thrilling  strains  of  martial  antiquity.' 

Mr.  Jamieson's  work  was  projected  and  mostly  collected  before  the  Border 
Minstrelsy  appeared ;  but  its  publication  was  deferred  till  1806,  when  it  issued 
from  tlie  Ballantyne  press  in  two  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  Popular 
Ballads  and  Songs,  from  tradition,  manuscripts,  and  scarce  editions,  with  transla- 
tions of  similar  pieces  from  the  ancient  Danish  language,  by  Robert  Jamiosou.' 
'  This  collection  is  one  of  great  value,  and  is  ably  illustrated.  Much  of  Mr. 
Jamieson's  materials  was  obtained  from  the  same  source  to  which  Scott  was 
largely  indebted  in  collecting  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  namely,  Mrs.  Brown  of 
Falkland,  a  lady  who  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  her  legendary  lore, 
and  the  accuracy  of  her  memory. 
■  ?  In  1808,  a  small  collection  of  *  Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads* 

appeared,  edited  by  John  Finlay  of  Glasgow.  This  collection  added  little 
to  our  store  of  legendary  poetry,  but  it  is  valuable  for  its  annotations,  and  it 
also  contains  several  successful  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad. 

Since  the  above  period,  tho  most  successful  collectors  and  able  illustrators 
of  the  legendary  ballads  of  Scotland  have  been,  Mr.  William  Mothkrwkll, 
J      Mb.  David  Laixo,  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpk,  Mr.  James  Maid- 
MBXT,  Mb.  Ki.xloch,  and  Mr.  Peter  Buchan. 

Of  tho  lamented  Motherwell,  as  a  deeply-versed  scholar  in  the  poetical  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  From  buy- 
hood,  black-letter  lore  was  his  passion,  and  in  particular  ho  studied  with  en- 
thusiasm the  works  of  the  Old  Scottish  *  Makkaris.*  A  lyrical  poet  himself, 
too,  of  the  most  exquisite  pathos,  few  were  better  qualified  than  ho  was, 
either  by  learning  or  genius,  to  explore  the  field  of  Ancient  Historic  and 
Romantic  Scottish  Song,  or  to  pick  up  in  untrodden  ways  its  wild-flowers. 
His  collection,  accordingly,*  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  our  balla  I 

*  '  MInttrelsy,  ancient  nnd  modero,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Not<.«,  Glasgow, 
,/        1837,'  4feo. 
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literature  can  boast: — ^notthat  it  has  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  already 
collected  ballads,  (for  in  that  particular  it  can  only  claim  somewhere  about  a 
dozen,  exclusive  of  different  versions  of  known  ballads,)  but  that  its  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  are  fraught  with  information  and  ingenuity,  which  illustrate 
in  the  ploasantest  manner  the  subjects  they  treat,  and  which  prove  at  once 
the  research  of  the  antiquary  and  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  The  Introduction, 
especially,  may  be   recommended  as  a  text-book  to  every  tyro  in  ballad 

literature. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  David  Laing,  as  an  illustrator  of  the  ancient  lyrical  muse 

of  Scotland,  and  indeed  of  ancient  Scottish  literature  generally,  have  been  inesti- 
mable ;  and  although  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  country  has  only  formed  an  in- 
cidental portion  of  his  researches,  still  very  much  is  due  to  him  in  that  depart- 
ment, both  as  commentator  and  collector. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe's  name  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  antiquarian  world 
for  his  curious  researches  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  traditions  and 
manners  of  by-gone  times.  In  1834,  he  printed  a  tiuy  volume,  entitled,  *  A 
Ballad  Book,*  which,  though  small  in  size,  contained  several  ballads  collected 
for  the  first  time,  besides  giving  new  readings  of  others. 

Similar  in  size  to  the  '  Ballad  Book,*  and  published  in  the  same  year,  was 
the  *  North  Countrie  Garland,'  edited,  anonjrmously,  by  Mr.  James  Maidment. 
This  little  book  contains  about  half-a-dozen  ballads  not  previously  collected. 
To  the  same  editor,  we  believe,  we  are  indebted  for  another  small  volume,  en- 
titled, '  A  New  Book  of  Old  Ballads,'  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1844.  In  this 
•soUection  are  given  the  genuine  versions  of  several  old  ballads,  or  rather  sougs, 
which  Allan  Ramsay  and  others  had  copied  imperfectly  or  materially  altered. 
Very  limited  impressions  of  Mr.  Shaxpe's  and  Mr.  Maidment's  collections  were 
thrown  off. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Kinloch  published,  anonymously,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled, 
*  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  tradition,  and  never  before  pub- 
lished, with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Airs  of  several  of  the 
Ballads.*  This  collection  is  e«lited  with  judgment.  The  recovered  ballads 
chiefly  belong  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 

'  Gleanings  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  scarce  Old  Ballads'  is  the  title  of  an 
humble  little  volume  printed  at  Peterhead,  in  the  far  north,  in  the  year  1825, 
which  only  claims  notice  as  the  precursor  of  Mr.  Peter  Buchan's  great  collec- 
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tkm,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1828,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  entitled,  '  Ancient  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  hitherto  unpublished,  with  explanatory 
Notes.'  This  work  presents  to  the  public  a  larger  array  of  old  bsdlads  and 
scraps  of  ballads,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  than  any  other  collection  wo 
could  name.  Mr.  Buchan,  indeed,  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  ballad- 
hunter  that  ever  entered  the  field,  and  his  success  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
his  own  unwearied  researches,  and  partly  to  the  district  which  he  explored — 
a  district  (Aberdeenshire  and  Banfislure)  comparatively  fresh  and  untrod  by 
ballad  gatherers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  characterizes  Mr.  Buchau's  collection,  not 
only  as  '  the  most  complete  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared,'  but  as  '  decidedly 
and  undubitably  original;'  and  we  understand  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
given  his  valuable  assistance  and  name  to  an  improved  edition  of  the  work, 
had  not  disease  overtaken  him,  and  the  finger  of  death  hushed  his  worn  spirit 
into  repose. 

We  have  now  adverted  to  the  more  important  of  our  ballad  collections. 
The  object  of  the  present  Work  was  to  give,  in  a  single  volume,  the  whole  of 
our  Scottish  Ballads  that  merit  attention  either  from  intrinsic  excellence,  or 
as  illustrative  of  the  history,  manners,  and  feelings  of  olden  times.  This  has 
not  been  previously  done,  for  notwithstanding  the  value  of  many  of  the  above  ■{ 

collections,  none  of  them  afiect  to  be  so  comprehensive  in  their  range,  but  are 
limited  to  certain  districts,  or  to  the  individual  researches  of  tlieir  respective  /, 

editors.     The  size  of  the  type  and  form  of  page  adopted  in  the  present  little  i 

book  have  given  the  amplest  scope  for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  publica-  . ' 

tion,  insomuch  that,  small  as  the  volume  is,  it  contains,  as  one  of  its  items,  thb 
WHOLB  (with  some  slight  exceptions)  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  < 

Scottish  Border,  published  in  three  octavo  volumes,  including  his  long  and  ^ 

valuable  Dissertations  on  the  History  and  Manners  of  the  Scottish  Borderers, 
on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  and  on  the  Great  Civil  Wars  of  the  Seventeenth  ' 
Century.  The  copyright  of  the  Ministrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  has  ex- 
pired; and  in  the  case  of  the  more  recent  collections,  the  publishers  had  the 
pleasure  of  securing  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Mr.  Motherwell's  latest 
publishers,  and  of  Mr.  Peter  Buchan,  to  select  from  the  respective  works  of  ] 
these  gentlemen  what  seemed  most  appropriate  to  the  present  publication,  / 

specifying,  of  course,  in  all  cases,  the  source  whence  each  ballad  was  drawn*     ■ 
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and  illuatratiug  each,  where  necessary,  by  note  or  commentary.  The 
Book  of  Scottish  Ballads  has  thus  the  advantage  uf  being  the  first  to 
lay  before  tlie  public,  iu  a  cheap  form,  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of  Scott,  and  the 
selected  minstreldy  of  those  who  preceded  and  followed  him  in  his  labours  in 
this  department  of  literature.  The  selection  is  confined  to  Scottish  ballad:*, 
ballads  on  Scottisli  subjects,  or,  in  one  or  two  cases,  Scottish  versions  of 
English  ballads ;  and  this  the  reader  is  requested  to  keep  in  mind,  lest  ho  might 
be  apt  to  misb  some  favourite  piece  which  does  not  come  under  either  of  the 
above  categories.  In  a  buok  designed  for  popular  use,  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  number  of  ballads  are  necessarily  excluded  on  account  of  their 
coarsencds  or  indelicacy ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  tlie  exclusions 
have  bfcn  made  at  no  great  sacrifice,  as  ballads  bearing  such  exceptions  are 
generally  of  inferior  merit  otherwise. 

Besides  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  the  country.  The  Book  of  Scotti8ii 
BALLADb  cmbrat^es  specimens  of  the  best  modem  imitations  of  the  olden  bal- 
lad, so  that  some  of  the  masterly  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  £ttrick 
Shepherd,  and  others  who  have  successfully  cultivated  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, find  a  place  in  its  pages. 

TuK  Book  oe  Scottisu  Ballads  was  designed  as  an  accompanying 
volume  to  The  Book  of  Scottish  So.fo,  recently  published.  Before  its 
projection,  two  or  three  ballad-songs  were  inserted  in  tlie  latter  work, — viz. 
Barbara  Allan,  Captain  Wedderburn,  Gilderoy,  and  The  House  of  Airly. 
Tliose  are  not  r€*peated  in  the  Ballad  Book.  In  other  respects,  the  two  works 
ure  independent  of  (^ach  other,  and  complete  in  themselves, — though,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, muat  readers  will  be  inclined  to  range  them  togetlier  us  appropriate 
companion  volumes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  similar  in  size  and  typograj>hy,  and 
both  aim  at  a  similar  object,  that  of  embodying  and  illustrating,  under  the 
heparate  classes  of  Ualhul  and  Song,  the  ancient  and  modem  lyric  literature 
of  Scotland. 
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[Thb  beautiful  and  pathetic  ballad  called 
"The  Lass  of  Lochrjran,"  or  "Fair  Annie  of 
Lochryan,"  was  first  published  in  an  imperfect 
state  in  Herd's  Collection,  and  afterwards  in  a 
more  complete  form  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.  Another  version  of  the  same 
ballad  was  given  in  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads 
and  Songs,  (1806).  As  the  versions  of  Scott  and 
Jamieson  differ  considerably  firom  each  other, 
and  possess  respectively  beauties  of  their  own, 
we  here  qaote  l>oth  sets,  placing  Scott's  first.  It 
will  be  recollected  titat  Dr  Wolcot  (the  well 
known  Peter  Pindar)  and  Bums  wrote  each  a 
song  for  Thomson's  Collection  called  "Lord 
Oregoiy,"  founded  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  pre- 
sent ballad.  Lochryan  is  a  fine  bay  or  loch, 
which  projects  firom  the  Irish  cliannel  into  Wig- 
tnnshire  or  Galloway.] 

"  O  WHA  will  shoe  my  bonnie  foot  ? 

And  wha  will  glove  my  hand  ? 
And  wha  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  lang,  lang  linen  band  ? 

"  O  wha  will  kame  my  yellow  hair 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame  ? 

A  nd  wha  will  father  my  young  sun 
Till  lord  Gregory  come  hamc  ?" 

"  Tlqr  father  will  shoe  thy  bonnie  font. 
Thy  mother  will  glove  thy  hand. 

Thy  sister  will  lace  thy  middle  Jimp, 
Till  lord  Gregory  come  to  land. 

"  Thy  brother  will  kame  thy  yellow  hair 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame. 

And  God  will  be  thy  bairn's  &ther 
Till  lord  Gregory  come  hame."  i 


"  But  I  will  get  a  bonnie  boat. 

And  I  will  sail  the  sea ; 
And  I  will  gang  to  lord  Gregory, 

Since  he  canua  come  hame  to  me." 

Syne  she's  gar'd  build  a  bonnie  boat, 

To  sail  the  salt,  salt  sea : 
The  sails  wers  o'  the  light  green  silk. 

The  tows  o*  taffety. 

She  hadna  sailed  but  twenty  leagues. 
But  twenty  leagues  and  three, 

When  she  met  wi*  a  rank  robber. 
And  a'  his  company. 

"  Now  whether  are  ye  the  queen  heriell, 

(For  so  ye  weel  might  be) 
Or  are  ye  the  lass  of  Lochryan, 

Seekln'  lord  Gregory  ?■• 

"01  am  neither  the  queen,"  she  saiil, 

"  Nor  sic  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  1  am  the  lass  of  Lochryan, 

Seekln'  lord  Gregory." 

"  0  see  na  thou  yon  bonnie  bowet. 

It's  a' covered  o'er  wi' tin  ? 
When  thou  hast  sailed  it  round  about. 

Lord  (iregory  is  within." 

And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower 

Sliining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  stood  aboon  the  Jawing  wave, 

Built  on  a  rock  of  height ; 

Says — "  Row  the  boat,  my  mariners. 

And  bring  me  to  the  land ! 
For  yonder  1  see  my  love's  castle 

Close  by  the  salt-sea  strand." 

She  sailed  it  round,  and  sailed  it  round. 

And  loud,  loud  cried  she — 
"  Now  break,  now  break,  ye  fairy  ehamiii. 

And  set  my  true  love  free '" 
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Hhe'B  ta'en  her  yoang  •on  in  her  anni,  % 

And  to  the  door  ihe'i  Rano ; 
And  long  she  knocked,  and  lair  the  ca'd. 

But  answer  got  she  nane. 

"  (►  open  the  door,  lord  Gregory ! 

0  open,  and  let  me  in  ! 
For  the  wind  blaws  through  my  yellow  hair. 

And  the  rain  drops  o'er  my  chin." 

"  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman ! 

Ye're  no  come  hero  for  good ! 
Ye're  but  some  witch  or  wil  warl'jck. 

Or  mermaid  o'  the  flood." 

"  I  am  neither  witch,  nor  wil  warlock. 

Nor  mermaid  o'  the  wa . 
liut  I  am  Annie  of  Lochryan ; 

O  op«n  the  door  to  me !" 

"Gin  thou  tio  Annie  of  Lochryan, 

(An  I  trow  thou  binna  she-) 
Now  tell  me  some  of  the  love  tokens 

That  past  between  thee  and  me." 

••  0  dlnna  ye  mind,  l<»rd  Gregory, 

As  wo  sat  at  the  wine. 
We  changed  the  rings  ftrae  our  Angers, 

And  I  can  show  thee  thine  ? 

"  ()  yours  was  gudo,  and  gude  enough, 

But  aye  the  l>est  was  mine ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  gowd, 

But  mine  o'  the  diamond  fine. 

"  Now  open  the  door,  lord  Gregory ! 

Open  the  door,  I  pray ! 
For  thy  young  son  Is  In  my  arms, 

And  will  be  dead  ere  day." 

"  If  thou  be  the  lass  of  Lochryan, 

(As  I  kenna  thou  bo) 
Toll  mo  some  malr  o'  the  love  tokeiih 

Past  liotwevn  mo  and  thee." 


F.iir  Annlo  turned  her  round  about— 

"  Weel !  since  that  it  b«!  sau, 
Sluy  never  a  woman,  that  has  borne  u  son, 

Ila'e  a  heart  sau  fou  o'  wae ! 

"  Take  down,  take  down,  that  nust  u'  gowd  ! 

Sut  up  a  mast  o'  tree  ! 
It  illsna  become  a  fonuiken  lady  | 

To  sail  sae  ruyullie."  ^^ 


When  the  cock  had  crawn,  and  the  day  did 
And  the  sun  began  to  iM>ep,  [dawt.. 

Thin  up  and  raise  him  lord  (iregory. 
And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

"  Oh  I  ha'e  dreamed  a  dream,  mother, 

I  wish  it  may  prove  true ! 
That  the  bonnie  lass  of  Lochryan 

Was  at  the  yate  e'en  now. 

"  ^>  I  ha'e  dreamed  a  dream,  mother. 
The  thought  o't  gars  me  greet! 

That  fiiir  Annie  o"  Lochryan 
Lay  cauld  dead  at  my  feet." 

"  (iin  it  bo  for  Annie  of  Lochryan 

That  ye  make  a'  this  din, 
iShe  stood  a'  last  night  at  your  door. 

But  I  trow  she  wan  na  in." 

"  O  wae  betide  ye,  ill  woman  ! 

An  ill  deid  may  yo  die ! 
Thut  wadna  open  the  door  to  her, 

>'(>r  yet  wad  waukun  me." 

O  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore  side 

As  fiutt  as  he  could  fare ; 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  thi<  boat, 

But  the  wind  it  tossed  her  sair. 

"  And  hi-y,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie! 

O  Annif,  winna  ye  bide!" 
But  aye  the  malr  ho  cried  Annie, 

The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

"  And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie ! 

Dear  Annie,  hpcak  to  mo !" 
But  aye  the  lou<li>r  he  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  mared  the  sea. 

The  wind  blew  loud,  the  sea  grow  rough, 
And  dashed  the  boat  on  shore; 

Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  fttem. 
But  the  bable  raise  no  more. 

Lord  Gregory  tore  his  yellow  hair. 

And  made  a  heavy  moan : 
Fair  Annie's  corpse  lay  at  his  feet, 

lier  bonnie  young  son  was  gone. 

o  cherry,  cheriy  was  her  check. 

And  gowden  was  her  hair ; 
Hut  clay-cold  were  her  rosy  lip*' 

Nae  spark  o'  life  was  there. 
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And  first  he  kiand  her  therrj  cheek, 
And  qrne  be  kiawd  her  chin. 

And  lyne  he  ktaed  her  roey  Up»— 
There  wm  nae  breath  within. 

'  0  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother ! 

An  ill  death  may  ehe  dee ! 
She  tamed  my  true  love  frae  my  door, 
Wha  came  lae  fkr  to  me. 

"  O  wae  betide  my  oroel  mother ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  dee ! 
She  tamed  Ikir  Annie  frae  my  door, 

Wha  died  for  lore  o'  me." 
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FAIB  A17NIE  OF  LOCHRTAK. 

[Jamikion's  vereion.  Hr  Jamieeon  lays,  that 
he  frequently,  when  a  boy,  heard  the  fbllowing 
set  of  the  ballad  chanted  in  Morayehire.J 

"  O  WHA  will  shoe  my  fliir  foot, 

And  wha  wUl  glove  my  ban'  ? 
And  wlia  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  new-made  London  ban'  ? 

"  Or  wha  will  kemb  my  yellow  hair 
Wi'  a  new-made  tilver  kemb  ? 

Or  wha'll  be  Ikther  to  my  young  bairn. 
Tin  love  GregOT  come  hame  ?" 

"  Tour  IhtherU  ahoe  your  fUr  fbot. 
Your  mother  glove  your  ban' ; 

Tour  eiiter  laoe  your  middle  Jimp 
Wi'  a  new-made  London  ban' ; 

"  Your  brethren  will  kemb  your  yellow  hair 

Wi'  a  new-made  eilvar  kemb ; 
And  the  King  o'  Heaven  will  flither  your 

TUl  love  Gregor  come  hame."  [baira 

"  O  gin  I  had  a  bonnle  ship, 

And  men  to  tail  wi'  me. 
It's  I  wad  gang  to  my  true  love. 

Sin'  he  wlnna  oome  to  me !" 

Her  fkther  's  gi'en  her  a  bonnie  ship, 

And  sent  her  to  the  stran' ; 
She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms. 

And  tom'd  her  baok  to  the  Ian*. 
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She  hadna  been  o'  the  sea  sailin' 

About  a  month  or  more. 
Till  landed  has  she  her  bonnie  ship 

Near  her  true-lover's  door. 

The  nicht  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew 
And  her  love  was  tut  asleep,  [cald. 

And  the  bairn  that  was  in  her  twa  arms, 
Fu'  sair  began  to  greet. 

Lang  stood  she  at  her  true-love's  door. 

And  lang  tirl'd  at  the  pin ; 
At  length  up  gat  his  fkuse  mother, 

Says,  "  Wha's  that  wad  be  in  ?" 

"  0,  it  is  Annie  of  Lochryan, 

Your  love,  come  o'er  the  sea. 
But  and  your  young  son  in  her  arms; 

So  open  the  door  to  me." 

"  Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman. 
You're  nae  come  here  for  gude ; 

You're  but  a  witch,  or  a  vile  warlock 
Or  a  mermaid  o'  the  flude." 

"  I'm  nae  a  witch  or  vile  warlock. 

Or  mermaiden,"  said  she,— 
"  I'm  but  your  Annie  of  Lochryan ; 

0  open  the  door  to  me !" 

"  O  gin  ye  be  Annie  of  Lochryan, 

As  I  trust  not  ye  be, 
What  taiken  can  ye  gi'e  that  e'er 

1  kept  your  companie?" 

"  O  dinna  ye  mind,  love  Gregor,"  she  says, 

"  Whan  we  sat  at  the  wine. 
How  we  changed  the  napkins  flrae  oar  necks, 

It's  nae  sae  lang  sin^yne  ? 

"  And  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enongh. 

But  nae  sae  gude  as  mine ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  cambric  clear. 

But  mine  o'  the  silk  sae  fine. 

"  And  dinna  ye  mind,  love  Gregor,"  she 
"  As  we  twa  sat  at  dine,  [sayt-. 

How  we  chang'd  the  rings  tne  our  flngerb, 
And  I  can  show  thee  thine : 

"  And  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough. 

Yet  nae  sae  gude  as  mine ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  ftold. 

But  mine  o'  the  diamonds  fine. 
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"  Sm  open  the  door,  now,  lore  Gregor, 

And  open  it  wi'  ipeed ; 
Or  your  young  son,  that  is  in  my  armi. 

For  caold  will  won  be  dead." 

"  AwB,  awa,  ye  ill  woman  ; 

Gae  brae  my  door  fur  shame, 
For  I  ha'e  gotten  an*ther  fldr  loTe, 

riae  ye  may  hie  you  hame." 

"  O  ha'e  ye  gotten  anither  ikir  love. 

For  a'  the  oaths  ye  sware  ? 
Then  fare  ye  weel,  now,  Ibose  Gregor, 

For  me  ye's  never  see  malr  I" 

O,  hooly,  hooly  gaed  she  back 

As  the  day  began  to  peep ; 
Hhe  set  her  foot  on  good  ship  board, 

And  sair,  sair  did  she  weep. 

"  Talc'  down,  tak'  down  the  mast  o'  goud, 

tjet  up  the  mast  o'  trtci 
III  sets  it  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  gallantlie. 

"  Tak'  down,  tak'  down  the  sails  o'  silk. 

Set  up  the  sails  o'  skin ; 
III  sets  the  outside  to  be  gay. 

Whan  there's  sic  grief  within  1" 

Love  Gregor  started  ft«e  his  sleep. 

And  to  his  mother  did  say, 
"  1  dreamt  a  dream  this  night,  mithcr. 

That  mak's  my  heart  richt  wac ; 

"  1  dreamt  that  Annie  of  Lochryan, 

The  flower  o'  a'  her  kin. 
Was  standin'  moumin'  at  my  door. 

But  nane  wad  let  her  in." 

"  O  there  was  a  woman  stood  at  the  door, 

Wi'  a  bairn  intill  her  arms; 
But  1  wadna  let  her  within  the  bower. 

For  fear  she  had  done  you  harm." 

O  quickly,  quickly  raiso  ho  up. 

And  fost  ran  to  the  strand ; 
And  there  he  saw  her,  ftiir  Annie, 

Was  sailing  flrae  the  land. 

And  "  heigh,  Annie,"  and  "  how,  Annie! 

O,  Annie,  winna  ye  bide  ?" 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  "  Annie," 

The  higher  rair'd  the  tide. 


And  "heigh,  Annie!" and  "how,  Annie! 

O,  A  nnie,  speak  to  me !" 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  "  Annie," 

The  louder  rair'd  the  i 


The  wind  irrcw  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough. 
And  tho  ship  was  rent  in  twain ; 

And  soon  he  saw  her,  fkir  Annie, 
Come  floating  o'er  the  main. 

He  saw  his  y<  ung  son  in  her  arms, 

Baith  U  »,'d  aboon  the  tide ; 
He  wrang  his  hands,  and  fkst  he  ran 

And  plung'd  in  the  sea  sae  wide. 

He  catch'd  her  by  the  yellow  hair. 
And  drew  her  to  the  strand  ; 

But  cauld  and  stiff  was  every  Utiib, 
Before  he  reach'd  the  land. 

0  first  he  kiss'd  hor  cherry  check. 

And  syne  he  kiss'd  her  chin. 
And  sair  he  kiss'd  her  ruby  lips ; 

But  there  was  nae  breath  within. 

O  he  has  moum'd  o'er  fair  Annie, 
Till  the  sun  was  ganging  down , 

Ayne  wi'  a  sich  his  heart  it  braat. 
And  his  saul  to  heaven  has  flunn. 


FAIR  A2^NI£  OF  LOCHBYAN. 

[In  Allan  Cunningham's  Songs  of  Scotland, 
we  have  thi$  set  of  "  Fair  Annie  of  Lochryan." 
We  quote  it  as  curiously  illustrative  of  the  liber- 
ties which  "  honest  Allan"  took  with  the  songs 
and  ballads  of  bis  country.] 

SwRKr  Annie  built  a  bonnie  ship. 

And  set  her  on  the  sea ; 
The  sails  were  a'  of  the  damask'd  ailk. 

The  masts  of  silver  flree. 
The  gladsome  waters  sung  below, 

And  the  sweet  wind  sung  above — 
Make  way  for  Annie  of  Lochryan, 

She  comes  to  seek  her  love. 

A  gentle  wind  came  with  a  sweep, 
And  stretched  her  silken  sail, 

When  up  there  came  a  reaver  rude. 
With  many  a  shout  and  hail  t 
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0  touch  her  not,  my  mariners  a'. 
Such  loveliness  goes  iSree ; 

Make  way  tor  Annie  of  Lochryan, 
She  seeJu  Lord  Gregorie. 

The  moon  look'd  out  with  all  her  stars. 

The  ship  moved  merrily  on. 
Until  she  came  to  a  castle  high. 

That  all  as  diamonds  shone : 
On  every  tower  there  streamed  a  light. 

On  the  middle  tower  shone  three — 
Move  for  that  tower  my  mariners  a', 

My  love  keeps  watch  for  me. 

She  took  her  young  son  in  her  arms. 

And  on  the  deck  she  stood — 
The  wind  rose  with  an  angry  gust. 

The  sea  wave  wakened  rude. 
Oh  open  the  door.  Lord  Gregory,  love, 

Oh  open  and  let  me  in ;  . 

The  sea  foam  hangs  in  my  yellow  hair. 

The  surge  dreeps  down  my  chin. 

All  for  thy  sake.  Lord  Gregory,  love, 

I've  sailed  a  perilous  way. 
And  thy  tait  son  is  'tween  my  breasts. 

And  he'll  be  dead  ere  day. 
The  foam  hangs  on  the  topmast  cliff. 

The  fires  run  on  the  sky. 
And  hear  ye  not  your  true  love's  voice. 

And  her  sweet  baby's  cry  .•' 

Fair  Annie  turned  her  round  about. 

And  tears  began  to  flow — 
May  never  a  baby  suck  a  breast 

Wi'  a  heart  sae  fou  of  woe. 
Take  down,  take  down  that  silver  most, 

Set  up  a  mast  of  tree. 
It  does  nae  become  a  forsaken  dame 

To  sail  sae  royallle. 

Oh  read  my  dream,  my  mother  dear — 

I  heard  a  sweet  babe  greet. 
And  saw  &lr  Annie  of  Lochryan 

Lie  cauld  dead  at  my  feet. 
And  loud  and  loud  his  mother  laughed— 

Oh  sight 's  malr  sure  than  sleep, 

1  saw  fidr  Annie,  and  heard  her  voice, 

And  her  baby  wail  and  weep. 

O  he  went  down  to  yon  sea  side  ' 

As  Ihst  as  he  could  fkre. 
He  saw  &ir  Annie  and  her  sweet  babe. 

But  the  wild  wind  tossed  them  sair : 
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And  hey  Annie,  and  how  Annie, 

And  Annie  wlnna  ye  bide  ? 
But  aye  the  mair  he  called  Annie, 

The  broader  grew  the  tide. 

And  hey  Annie,  and  how  Annie, 

Dear  Annie  speak  to  me. 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  roared  the  sea. 
The  wind  waxed  loud,  the  sea  grew  rougli, 

The  ship  sunk  nigh  the  shore. 
Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  foam. 

But  the  baby  rose  no  more. 

Oh  first  he  kiss'd  her  cherry  cheek. 

And  then  he  Idss'd  her  chin. 
And  syne  he  kiss'd  her  rosie  lips, 

But  there  was  nae  breath  within. 
Oh  my  love's  love  was  true  as  light. 

As  meek  and  sweet  was  she— 
My  mother's  hate  was  strong  as  death. 

And  fiercer  than  the  sea. 
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[FiBST  published  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  tlie 
Scottish  Border.] 

"  O  WAXY,  waly,  my  gay  goss-hawk. 
Gin  your  feathering  be  sheen !" 

"  And  waly,  waly,  my  master  dear. 
Gin  ye  look  pale  and  lean ! 

"  O  have  ye  tint,  at  tournament. 
Tour  sword,  or  yet  your  spear  ? 

Or  mourn  ye  for  the  Southern  lass, 
Wliom  you  may  not  win  near  .■" 

"  I  have  not  tint,  at  tournament. 
My  sword,  nor  yet  my  spear ; 

But  salr  I  mourn  for  my  true  love, 
Wi'  mony  a  bitter  tear. 

"  But  weel's  me  on  ye,  my  gay  goss-hawk. 

Ye  can  baith  speak  and  fiee ; 
Ye  soil  carry  a  letter  to  my  love, 

Bring  an  answer  back  to  me." 
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"  liut  bow  nil  I  yoar  true  love  find,  4fr 

Or  how  suld  1  her  know  ? 
I  bear  » tunguo  ne'er  wl'  her  apakc,  I 

An  eye  that  ne'er  her  uw." 

"  o  weel  aall  yo  my  true  lore  ken, 

Hae  sune  as  ye  her  sev ; 
For,  of  a'  the  flowen  of  fbir  England, 

The  fkireet  flower  is  ehv. 

*'  The  rod,  that's  on  my  true  love's  chdk. 

Is  liki>  blood  drops  on  the  snaw  ; 
Thu  white,  that  is  on  her  breast  bare, 

Likp  the  d(>wn  o'  the  white  sea-maw. 

"  And  even  at  my  love's  hour  rt«)or 

There  grows  a  flowering  blrk ; 
A  n<l  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon 

As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 

"  And  four-and -twenty  fair  Imlycs 

Will  to  the  mass  reiuiir ; 
Dut  well  may  ye  my  ladyu  ken, 

The  ikirest  ladye  thure." 

Lord  William  has  wntteu  u  love  letter. 

Put  it  under  his  pinion  gray ; 
And  he  is  awa'  to  .Southern  land 

As  flut  as  wings  can  gae. 

A  nd  even  at  that  ladyo's  l)our 

There  grew  a  flowering  birk ; 
And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon 

As  she  gaed  to  the  kirk. 

A  iiil  wi>«l  he  kent  that  ladye  fiiir 

Aiuang  her  maidens  free ; 
For  the  flower,  that  springs  in  Muy  morning, 

Was  not  saa  sweet  as  she. 

lie  lighted  at  the  ladyc's  yato, 

A  ud  sat  him  on  a  pin ; 
Ami  naug  Ai'  sweet  the  notes  o'  lovo, 

I'lll  n'  was  cosh  within. 

And  flrst  he  sang  a  low  low  note, 

A  nd  syne  ho  sang  a  clear ; 
A  nd  aye  the  o'orword  o'  the  sang 

Was — "  Your  lovo  can  no  win  here."' 

"  Fi>Bflt  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  a'. 

The  wine  flows  you  amang. 
While  I  gang  to  my  shot-window, 

And  lif«r  yon  bonnle  bird's  sang.  ^ 


"  Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnie  bird. 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen ; 
For  weel  I  ken,  by  your  sweet  singingj 

Ye  are  flrae  my  true  love  seen." 

O  first  be  sang  a  meny  sang, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  grave ; 
And  syne  he  peck'd  his  ftathers  gray. 

To  her  the  letter  gave. 

"  Ilavo  there  a  letter  from  lord  William 

lie  says  he's  sent  ye  three, 
He  canna  wait  your  lovo  langer. 

But  for  your  sake  he'll  die." 

"  Oae  bid  him  bake  his  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  his  bridal  ale ; 
And  I  shall  meet  bim  at  Mary's  kirk, 

Lang,  lang  ere  it  be  stale." 

The  lady's  ganc  to  her  chamtwr. 
And  a  moanlVi'  woman  was  she , 

As  gin  she  had  ta'en  a  sudden  brash. 
And  were  at>out  to  die. 

"  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  father  deir, 

A  boon  I  beg  of  thee!" 
"  Ask  not  that  paughty  Heottiah  lord, 

For  him  you  ne'er  shall  see. 

"  But,  for  your  honest  asking  else 

Wccl  granted  it  shall  bo." 
"Then,  gin  I  die  in  Southern  land. 

In  Scotland  gar  bury  mc. 

"  And  the  flrst  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 

Ye's  gar  the  mass  be  sung ; 
And  the  next  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 

Ye's  gar  the  bells  be  rung. 

"  And  when  ye  come  to  St  Mary's  kirk, 
Ye's  tarry  there  till  night." 

And  so  her  Ihther  pledged  his  woni. 
And  so  bis  promise  plight. 

She  has  ta'en  her  to  her  bigly  bonr 

As  fast  as  she  could  fiu«, 
And  she  has  drank  a  sleepy  drauKht, 

That  she  had  mix'd  wi'  care. 

And  palp,  pale  grew  her  rosy  chr<-k, 
That  was  sae  bright  of  bleo. 

And  she  seemed  to  Iw  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  could  be. 
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Then  tpak'  her  cruel  step-minnie,  vi 

'<  TaJi'  ye  the  burning  lead. 
And  drap  a  drap  on  her  boaome. 

To  try  if  she  be  dead." 

They  took  a  drap  o'  boiling  lead. 

They  drapp'd  on  her  breast ; 
"  Alas !  alas !"  her  &ther  cried, 

"  She  '8  dead  without  the  priest." 


She  neither  chatter'd  with  her  teeth. 

Nor  chiver'd  with  her  chin ; 
"  Alas !  alas !"  her  &ther  cried, 

"  There  is  nae  breath  within." 

Then  up  arose  her  seven  brethren. 

And  hew'd  to  her  a  bier ; 
They  hew'd  it  frae  the  solid  aik. 

Laid  it  o'er  wi'  silver  clear. 

Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  si&t^rs. 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell ; 
And  every  steek  that  they  put  in 

Sewed  to  a  siller  bell. 

The  first  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam'  to. 

They  garr'd  the  bells  be  rung. 
The  next  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam'  to. 

They  garr'd  the  mass  be  sung. 

But  when  they  cam'  to  St  Mary's  kirk. 
There  stood  spearmen  all  in  a  raw ; 

And  up  and  started  lord  William, 
The  chieftane  amang  them  a'. 

"  Set  down,  set  down  the  bier,"  he  sal  1 ; 

"  And  let  me  look  her  upon :" 
Butas  soon  as  lord  William  touched  her  hand. 

Her  colour  began  to  come. 

She  brightened  like  the  lily  flower. 

Till  her  pale  colour  was  gone ; 
With  rosy  cheik,  and  ruby  lip. 

She  smiled  her  love  upon. 

"  A  morsal  of  your  bread,  my  lord. 

And  one  glass  of  your  wine : 
For  I  ha'e  fiuted  these  three  lang  days. 

All  for  your  sake  and  mine. 

"  Oae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  bauld  bro- 
Gae  hame  and  blaw  your  horn !      [then ! 

I  trow  ye  wad  ha'e  gi'en  me  the  skaitb. 
But  I've  gi'en  you  the  scorn. 


"  Commend  me  to  my  grey  fhther. 
That  wish'd  my  saul  gude  rest; 

But  wae  be  to  my  cruel  step-dame, 
Garr'd  bum  me  on  the  breast." 

"  Ah !  woe  to  you,  you  light  woman ! 

An  ill  death  may  you  dee ! 
For  we  left  father  and  sisters  at  hame 

Breaking  their  hearts  for  thee." 


1^ 


THE  JOLLY  GOSS-HAWK. 

[Version  given  by  Motherwell  in  his  Min- 
strelsy Ancient  and  Modem.] 

"  O  WRLL  is  me  my  Jolly  Goss-hawk, 

That  ye  can  speak  and  flee  -, 
'Sgt  ye  can  carry  a  love  letter. 

To  my  true  love  from  me." 

"  O  how  can  I  carry  a  letter  to  her, 

When  her  1  do  not  know  ? 
I  bear  the  lips  to  her  never  spak'. 

And  the  eyes  that  her  never  saw." 

"  The  thing  of  my  love's  face  that's  wliite. 

Is  that  of  dove  or  maw ; 
The  thing  of  my  love's  face  that's  red. 

Is  like  blood  shed  on  snaw. 

"  And  when  you  come  to  the  castel, 

Light  on  the  bush  of  ash ; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves. 

As  she  comes  from  the  mass. 

"And  when  she  goes  into  the  house, 

Sit  ye  upon  the  whin ; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves. 

As  she  goes  out  and  in." 

And  when  he  flew  to  that  castel. 

He  iighteti  on  the  aah  ; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves. 

As  she  came  from  the  mass. 

And  when  she  went  into  the  house. 

He  flew  into  the  whin  ; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves, 

As  she  went  out  and  in. 
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"  Come  hitherward  my  maidens  all, 

And  sip  red  wine  anon ; 
Till  I  go  to  my  weat  window, 

And  hear  a  birdie's  moan." 

Phtt'a  gane  unto  her  weat  window 

And  fkinly  aye  it  diew ; 
And  soon  into  her  white  ailk  lap. 

The  bird  the  letter  threw : 

"  Ye'ro  bidden  send  your  love  a  send. 

For  he  has  aent  you  twa. 
And  toU  him  whera  he  can  ace  you. 

Or  he  cannot  live  ava." 

"  I  send  him  the  rings  flrom  my  white  fingers, 

The  garlands  of  my  hair, 
I  send  him  the  heart  that 's  in  my  breast. 

What  would  my  love  have  mair  ? 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  in  fair  Scotland, 

Ye'll  bid  him  meet  me  there." 

She  hied  her  to  her  fkther  dear. 

As  flist  as  gang  could  ahe ; 
"  An  asking,  an  aaking,  my  father  «lear. 

An  asldng  ye  grant  me, 
That  if  I  die  in  fair  England, 

In  Scotland  gar  bury  me. 

"At  the  flrat  kirk  of  fuir  Scotland, 

You  cause  the  bolla  bo  rung ; 
A  t  the  second  kirk  of  fhir  Scotland, 

You  cause  the  mass  be  sung. 

"At  the  third  kirk  of  fiiir  s^cotland. 

You  deal  gold  for  my  sake. 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fiiir  Scotland, 

Oh !  there  you'll  bury  me  at. 

"  And  now,  my  tender  Ihther  dear, 

This  asking  grant  you  me;" 
"  Your  asking  is  but  small,"  he  said, 

"  Weel  granted  it  shall  be." 

[The  lady  asks  the  same  boon  and  receives  a 
similar  answer,  first  from  her  mother,  then  flrom 
her  sister,  and  lastly  flrom  her  seven  brothers.] 

Then  down  as  dead  that  lady  drapp'd, 

UesMe  hvr  mother's  knee ; 
Then  out  it  spak'  an  auld  witch  wife, 

By  the  fire  side  sat  she. 


tjaya— "  drap  the  het  lead  on  her  cheek. 

And  drap  it  on  her  chin ; 
And  drap  it  on  her  rose  rctl  lipfl. 

And  ahe  will  apeak  again ; 
For  much  a  lady  young  will  do, 

To  her  true  love  to  win." 

They  drapp'd  the  het  lead  on  her  ih*  ik. 

So  did  they  on  her  chin ; 
They  drapp'd  it  on  her  red  roae  lips. 

But  they  breathed  none  again. 

Her  brothcra  they  went  to  a  room. 

To  make  to  her  a  bier ; 
The  boarda  of  it  were  cedar  wood. 

And  the  platea  on  it  gold  ao  clear. 

Her  aistera  they  went  to  a  room. 

To  make  to  her  a  sark ; 
The  cloth  of  it  waa  aatin  fine. 

And  the  ateeking  ailkcn  wark. 

"  But  well  ia  me  my  Jolly  G<:a8-hawk, 

That  ye  can  apeak  and  flee ; 
Come  ahow  to  me  any  love  tokens. 

That  you  have  brought  to  mr." 

"  She  sends  you  the  rings  from  her  tingf  :8, 

The  garlands  from  her  hair , 
She  sends  you  the  heart  virithin  her  breo&t,  - 

And  what  would  ye  have  nmir  f 
And  at  the  fdurth  kirk  of  ikir  Scotland, 

She  bids  you  meet  her  there." 

"  Come  hither  all  my  merry  young  n.en. 

And  drink  the  good  red  wine, 
For  we  must  on  to  fhir  England, 

To  flree  my  love  from  pine." 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fltir  Scotland, 

They  gart  the  bells  be  rung ; 
At  the  second  kirk  of  fkir  Scotland, 

They  gart  the  ma&a  be  auiig. 

At  the  third  kirk  of  fhir  SooUand, 

They  dealt  gold  for  her  aake ; 
And  the  fourth  kirk  of  fUr  Scotland, 

Her  true  love  n.et  them  at. 

Set  down,  aet  down  the  corpae,"  he  atvid, 

"  Till  I  look  on  the  dead ; 
The  laat  time  that  (  saw  her  fUcv, 

She  ruddy  was  and  red ; 
But  now  alas,  and  woe  ia  me. 

She  'a  wallowed  like  a  wee«l." 
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He  rent  the  sheet  upon  her  fiuse, 

A  little  aboon  her  chin ; 
With  lilv  white  cheek,  and  lemin'  eyne. 

She  lookt  and  laugh'd  to  him. 

"  Give  me  a  chive  of  your  bread,  my  love, 

A  bottle  of  your  wine, 
For  I  have  fiuted  for  your  love, 

Theae  weary  lang  days  nine ; 
There's  not  a  steed  in  your  stable. 

But  would  have  been  dead  ere  syne. 

"  Oae  hame,  gae  hame  my  seven  brothers, 
Gae  hame  and  blaw  the  horn ; 

For  yon  can  say  in  the  south  of  England, 
Your  sister  gave  you  a  scorn. 

"  I  came  not  here  to  fkir  Scotland, 

To  lye  amaog  the  meal ; 
But  I  came  here  to  &ir  Scotland, 

To  wear  the  silks  so  weol. 

"  I  came  not  here  to  &ir  Scotland, 

To  lye  amaiig  the  dead ; 
But  I  came  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  wear  the  gold  ao  red." 


Sir  2|Patricfe  gpen^* 

[The  grand  old  ballad  (\fSir  Patrick  Spent,  as 
Coleridge  calls  it  in  one  of  his  Odes,  is  generally 
placed  Jirtt  in  our  ballad  collections,  partly  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  chiefly  from 
a  persuasion  that  it  had  more  undoubted  claims 
to  antiquity  than  almost  any  other.  The  subject 
of  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  remote  age, 
and  until  of  late  years  no  suspicion  existed  but 
that  the  ballad  itself  was  also  of  very  anoieut 
date.  Several  different  theories  as  to  the  pre- 
cise expedition  which  it  celebrates  have  been 
ventured  upon  by  ballad  collectors.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thinks  that  it  relates  to  a  voyage  to  Nor- 
way made  by  command  of  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland,  when  bereaved  of  his  own  children,  to 
bring  home  his  grand-daughter,  Margaret,  called 
the  Maid  qf  Norway,  the  only  offspring  of  Eric, 
king  of  Norway,  and  a  daughter  of  Alexander's. 
Of  this  supposed  voyage,  however,  history  gives 
no  account,  but  <tfter  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  (128S)  it  is  well  known  ambassadors  were 


A  sent  for  the  M{^d  of  Norway,  now  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  tlutt  she  most  unfortunately  died 
at  Orkney  on  her  way  to  her  kingdom,  leaving 
the  country  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, and  for  ever  blasting  a  scheme  which 
had  been  concerted  of  marrying  the  young 
Queen  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England— a  marriage  which  might 
have  prevented  centuries  of  contention  and 
bloodshed.  Motherwell,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  the  ballad  records  an  event  some- 
wiiat  earlier,  namely,  the  melancholy  fiite  of  the 
gallant  band  wliich  followed  in  the  suite  of  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  when  she 
was  espoused  to  Eric  of  Norway.  In  this  expe- 
dition, many  nobles  perished  in  a  storm,  when 
on  their  return  from  Norway  to  Scotland.  John 
Finlay,  again,  in  his  collection,  doubting  the 
claim  of  the  ballad  to  such  high  antiquity  from 
its  mention  of  hait  and  cork-heeled  thoon,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  refer  to  the  reign  of  James  III., 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway. 
These  different  suppositions  as  to  the  histori- 
cal event  upon  which  the  ballad  is  founded  need 
not  be  any  longer  insisted  on,  as  it  is  now  very 
satisfiftctorily  established,  so  far  as  internal  and 
circumstantial  evidence  can  go,  that  the  ballad 
itself  belongs  to  comparatively  modem  times, 
and  that  it  was  written  by  the  authoress  of 
Hardyknute,  Ladv  Wardlaw,  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie  and  Balmule,  near 
Dunfermline,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Hal- 
ket  of  Pitferran.  This  lady,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  furUier  when  we  come  to 
quote  Hardyknute,  was  bom  in  1677,  married 
in  1696,  and  died  in  1727.  Percy  was  the  first 
to  print  Sir  Patrick  Spens  in  his  Beliques,  176:$, 
where  he  says  that  it  is  given  Arom  two  MS. 
copies  transmitted  to  him  from  Scotland.  He 
also  remarks  in  a  note,  that  "an  ingenious 
friend  thinks  the  author  of  Hardyknute  has 
borrowed  several  expressions  and  sentiments 
from  the  foregoing  and  other  old  Scottish  songs 
in  this  collection."  Upon  this  hint  and  also 
from  the  localities  of  Dunfermline  and  Aber- 
dour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Henry  Ward- 
law's  seat,  being  mentioned  in  the  baUad,  Mr 
David  Laing,  in  his  Notes  to  the  new  edition  of 
Johnson's  Museum  (1839,)  was  led  to  surmise 
that  Sir  Patrick  Spens  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Lady  Wardlaw  herself,  as  well  as  Hardy- 
knute. A  comparison  of  the  two  ballads  will, 
we  think,  persuade  every  reader  of  the  accuracy 

W  of  this  conjecture,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  other  clr- 
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.   cumstanoea.    (flee  No.  088  of  Chambers'  Jour* ' 
>   umI,  May  6, 1843,  where  thia  point  ii  handled  at 
•  fome  length.) 

«      The  copy  of  Sir  Patrick  Spona  given  in  the 

.  Minctrelsy  of  tlie  Scottith  Border  it  more  com- 

j  plete  than  that  of  Perey'i— and  we  here  follow 

^  it.    We  alio  give  Mr  Peter  Duchan's  yenion  of 

the  ballad,  which  difR>rs  materially  firom  all 

othert,  and  which  he  aays  was  taken  down  from 

-  "  a  wight  of  Homer's  craft."    If,  however.  Lady 

Wardlaw  was  the  author  of  the  original  ballad, 

-'  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  what  is  to  be 

^  (bund  in  Percy  and  Scott  than  on  what  is  to  be 

gathered  from  oral  tradition.] 

j\         Thb  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town. 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wino ; 
"  O  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper. 
To  sail  this  new  ship  o'  mine !" — 

O  op  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 
Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee,— 

"  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailur. 
That  ever  saU'd  the  sea."— 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Hpens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  fkcm ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tls  thott  maun  bring  her  bame."— 

Th«!  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  ivmi, 

rtae  loud  loud  laughed  he ; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 

The  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 

"  O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me. 
To  send  vn  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

To  sail  upon  the  sea  ? 

"  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  It  hail,  be  it  sleet. 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  fkem ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame."^ 

They  hoyaed  their  sails  on  Monenday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may ; 
They  ha'e  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a  Wodensday.  i 


They  bodna  been  a  week,  a  week, 

in  Noroway,  but  twae. 
When  that  the  lorda  o'  Norowny 

Began  aloud  to  aay— 

"  Ye  Scottishmen  apend  a'  our  king's  goad. 

And  a'  our  qucenia  fee." — 
"  Ye  Uo,  ye  lie,  ye  liara  loud ! 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie; 

"  For  I  ha'e  brought  aa  much  white  monic, 

Aa  gano  my  men  and  me. 
And  I  ha'e  brought  a  half-fou  of  gude  red 

Out  o'er  the  sea  wi'  mo.  [goud, 

"  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merryraen  a't 
Our  gude  ahip  aaila  the  morn." — 

"  Now,  ever  alako,  my  master  dear, 
I  (bar  a  deadly  storm ! 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 
Wi"  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 

And,  if  wo  gang  tu  sua,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sail'd  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  liut  barely  three,  [loud. 

When  the  lift  grew  dork,  and  the  wind  blew 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankura  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, 

It  was  aic  a  deadly  at'>rm ; 
And  the  waves  cam  o'er  the  broken  ahip, 

Till  a'  her  aidea  were  torn. 

"  O  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor. 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand. 
Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  tup-maat. 

To  aeo  if  1  can  apy  land  ?" 

"  O  here  am  I,  a  aailor  gude. 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand. 
Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  top-maat ; 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land."— 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  atep  bat  barely  anu. 
When  a  boult  flew  out  of  our  goodly  shfp. 

And  the  aalt  aea  it  came  in. 

"  Gae,  fetch  a  web  o'  the  ailkon  daith, 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  wap  them  into  our  ahip'n  aide. 

And  let  nae  the  aea  come  in." — 
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They  fetch'd  a  web  o'  the  silken  daith,         ^ 
Another  o'  the  twine,  [side, 

A  nd  they  wapp'd  them  roand  that  gfude  ship's 
But  still  the  sea  oame  in. 

O  laith,  laith,  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heei'd  shoon  I 
But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  play'd. 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather  bed. 

That  floated  on  the  fkem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gnde  lord's  son. 

That  never  mair  cam  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white. 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  troe  loves, — 

For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 

O  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fons  into  their  hand. 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

And  lang,  lang,  may  the  maidens  lit. 
With  their  goad  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves ! 
For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 

Half  owre,  half  owre  to  Aberdour, 

'Tis  fifty  fiithoms  deep. 
And  there  lies  gnde  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet ! 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 
[From  Bochan's  Ballads  of  the  North.] 

Tbb  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 

A'  drinking  at  the  wine. 
Says,  Where  will  I  get  a  good  skipper 

Will  sail  the  saut  seas  fine  ? 

Out  it  speaks  an  eldren  knight 

Amang  the  ccnnpanie, — 
Young  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  skipper 

That  ever  sail'd  the  sea. 

The  king  he  wrote  a  braid  letter. 

And  seal'd  it  wi'  his  ring ; 
Says,  Te'll  gi'e  that  to  Patrick  Spens, 

Hee  if  ye  can  him  And. 


^ 


He  sent  tliis,  not  wi'  an  auld  man, 

Nor  yet  a  simple  boy. 
But  the  best  o'  nobles  in  his  train 

This  letter  did  convoy. 

When  Patrick  look'd  the  letter  upon 

A  light  laugh  then  ga'e  he ; 
But  ere  he  read  it  till  an  end. 

The  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 

Ye'll  eat  and  drink,  my  merry  men  a*. 

An'  see  ye  be  weell  thorn ; 
For  blaw  it  weet,  or  blaw  it  wind, 

My  guid  ship  sails  the  mom. 

Then  out  it  speaks  a  guid  auld  man, 

A  guid  death  mat  he  dee, — 
Whatever  ye  do,  my  guid  master, 

Tak'  God  your  guide  to  bee. 

For  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moon. 

The  auld  moon  in  her  arm. 
Ohon,  alas!  says  Patrick  Spens, 

That  bodes  a  deadly  storm. 

But  I  maun  sail  the  seas  the  morn, 
And  likewise  sae  maun  you ; 

To  Noroway,  wi'  our  Icing's  daughter, — 
A  chosen  queen  she's  now. 

But  I  wonder  who  has  been  sae  base, 

As  tauld  the  Idng  o'  mee : 
Even  though  he  ware  my  ae  britlier. 

An  ill  death  mat  ha  dee. 

Now  Patrick  he  rlgg*d  out  his  ship. 

And  sailed  o'er  the  faem ; 
But  mony  a  dreary  thought  had  hr. 

While  he  was  on  the  main. 

They  hadna  sail'd  upon  the  sea 

A  day  but  barely  three ; 
Till  they  came  in  sight  o'  Noroway, 

It's  tiiere  where  they  must  be. 

They  hadna  stayed  into  that  place 

A  month  but  and  a  day, 
Till  he  caus'd  the  flip  in  mugs  gae  roun', 

And  'O'ine  in  cans  sae  gay ; 

The  pipe  and  harp  sae  sweetly  play'd. 

The  trumpets  loudly  soun' ; 
In  every  hall  wherein  they  stay'd, 

Wi'  their  mirth  did  reboim'. 
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Then  out  it  ipeak*  an  auld  ikippiT, 

An  inbearing  dog  was  he, — 
Ye've  ttay'd  ower  lang  In  Nuroway, 

Spending  yoar  king's  monie. 

Then  out  it  spcnki  Sir  Patrick  Spenv,— 

O  how  can  a'  this  be  ? 
I  ha'e  a  bow  o'  gultl  red  gowd 

Into  my  Mhlp  wi'  nie. 

liut  betide  me  well,  bctido  mo  woe. 
This  day  I'se  leave  the  shore ; 

And  never  spend  my  king's  n\onie 
'Mong  Noroway  dogs  no  more. 

Toang  Patrick  ho  is  on  the  sea 

And  even  on  the  focm ; 
Wi'  flve-an-flfty  Bcots  lords'  sons, 

That  lang'd  to  be  at  hame. 

They  hadna  sail'd  upon  the  stia 

A  day  but  barely  three ; 
Till  loud  and  boisterous  grew  the  wind. 

And  stormy  grew  the  sea. 

O  where  will  I  get  a  little  wee  boy 

Will  tak'  my  holm  in  hand. 
Till  I  gae  up  to  my  tapinast, 

And  see  for  some  dry  land  y 

He  hadna  gane  to  his  tapmoHt 

A  step  but  barely  thrt-e ; 
Ere  thro'  and  thro'  the  bounie  ship's  side. 

He  saw  the  green  haw-tea. 

There  are  flve-an'-flfty  feather  beds 

Well  packed  in  ae  room ; 
And  ye'll  get  as  mucklu  gnid  canvas 

As  wrap  the  ship  a'  roun' ; 

Ye'll  piet  her  well,  and  spare  her  not. 
And  mak'  her  hale  and  soun*. 

Uut  ere  he  had  the  word  well  spoke 
The  bonnie  ship  was  down. 

(>  laith,  laith  were  our  guld  lords'  suns 
To  wcet  their  milk-white  hands ; 

But  lang  ere  a'  the  play  was  ower 
They  wat  their  gowdon  bands. 

U  laith,  laith  were  our  Scots  lords'  sons 
To  wcet  their  coal-black  shoon  ; 

But  lang  ere  a'  the  play  was  ower 
They  wat  their  hata  aboon. 


A 


It's  even  ower  by  Aberdour 

It's  fifty  Ihthoms  deep, 
And  yonder  lies  Sir  Patrick  SpeikS, 

And  a's  men  at  his  foet. 

Its  even  ower  by  A  berdour. 
There's  mony  a  craig  and  fin. 

And  yonder  lies  Sir  Patrick  Hpens, 
Wi'  mony  a  guid  lord's  son. 

Lang,  lang  will  the  ladyes  look 
Into  their  morning  weed. 

Before  they  see  young  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  ower  the  flood. 

Lang,  lang  will  the  ladyes  look 
Wi'  their  (bns  in  their  hand, 

B«'fnro  they  see  him,  Patrick  Sfiens, 
Come  sailing  to  dry  land. 


[This  fine  modem  ballad  is  by  Alfrkd  Tsit> 
NYsoN.  Ttie  autiior  says  it  was  suggested  by 
Miss  Ferrier  s  novel,  "  Tlie  Inheritance."] 

Loan  BoNAi.D  courted  Lady  Clare, 
I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn  ; 

Lord  Ronald,  her  cousin,  courted  her, 
And  they  will  wud  the  morrow  mom. 

"  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birtli, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair; 

Ho  loves  roe  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  is  well,"  said  hidy  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse. 

■<=aid,  "  Who  was  this  thut  went  from 
"It  was  my  cousin,"  said  lady  Clare,  [thee?" 

"  To-morrow  hu  weds  with  me." 

"  U  God  be  thank'd !"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  That  all  comes  round  so  Just  and  fkir: 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands. 
And  you  are  not  the  lady  Clare." 

"  Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my 
nurse?" 
Said  lady  Clare,  "  that  ye  speak  so  wUd  ?" 
"  As  God  's  above!"  said  Aliee  the  nurse, 
M  "I  speak  the  trutli :  you  are  my  child* 
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•  The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  bieart ; 

I  ipeak  the  troth,  as  I  live  by  bread ! 
I  borled  her  like  my  own  tweet  child. 

And  pat  my  child  in  her  itead." 

"  Falsely,  (Uaely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,"  the  Mid,  "  if  this  be  true. 

To  keep  the  heat  man  nnder  the  nn 
tio  many  years  firom  his  dae." 

"  Nay  now,  my  child,"  mid  Alice  the  narae, 
"  But  keep  the  secret  fbr  your  life. 

And  all  yoa  have  will  be  lord  Ronald'<, 
When  yoa  are  man  and  wife." 

"  If  I'm  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  off,  pull  off,  the  broach  of  gold. 
And  fling  that  diamond  necklace  by." 

"  Nay  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  Bat  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can." 

She  said,  "  Not  so  •  but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  fldth  in  man." 

"  Nay  now,  what  Wth  >"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right." 

"  And  he  shall  have  It,"  the  lady  replied, 
"  Though  1  should  die  to-night." 

"  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear ; 

AlAd,  my  chUfi,  I  rinn'd  for  thee." 
'*  O  mother,  mottier,  mother,"  she  said, 

"  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head. 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  1  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown. 

She  was  no  longer  lady  Clare : 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down. 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

Down  stept  lord  Bonald  fW)m  his  tower: 
"  O  lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth ! 

W^y  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?" 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are : 
I  am  a  beggar  bom,"  she  said, 

"  And  not  the  lady  Clare." 


"  Play  roe  no  tricks,"  said  lord  Bonald, 
"  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  lord  Bonald, 
"  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  (kil : 
She  look'd  into  lord  Bonald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laugh 'd  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn : 

He  tum'd,  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood, 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 

"  And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  next  in  blood— 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 
And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  lawftil  heir. 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  mom. 
And  you  shall  still  be  lady  Clare." 


X 


lEarH  Micj^&rD'fi  Wm%\fUx. 


[From  Bnchan's  Ballads  of  th«  North.] 

ExaL  Bichard  had  but  ae  daughter, 

A  maid  o'  birth  and  fiune ; 
She  loved  her  (kther's  kitchen  boy, — 

The  greater  was  her  shame. 

But  she  coul<l  ne'er  her  tme  love  set>. 
Nor  with  him  conid  she  talk, 

In  towns  where  she  had  wont  to  go. 
Nor  fields  where  she  could  walk. 

But  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day. 
Her  Ikther  went  (W>m  home ; 

She's  call'd  upon  the  kitchen  boy. 
To  come  and  clean  her  room. 

"  Come  sit  ye  down  by  me,  Willie, 

Come  sit  ye  down  by  me ; 
There's  nae  a  lord  In  a'  the  north 

That  I  can  love  but  thee." 

"  Let  never  the  like  be  heard,  lady. 

Nor  let  it  ever  be ; 
For  if  your  fkther  get  word  o'  this. 

He  will  gar  hang  me  hie." 
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'-  <)  ya  ahall  iM'ar  \m  hfttiR'd.  Willi*. 

Your  tiludu  thAll  na'ar  ba  drawn : 
Ml  lay  my  llAi  In  pUclK«  u'  thlua, 

Yimr  body'i  n«'«r  gat  wrang." 

"  KxouM  nitt  now,  my  oomaly  <luuu', 

Nil  laiiKvr  hn«  I'll  tUy  • 
Yim  know  my  tliu*  la  itaar  rxplr'd. 

And  now  1  miutaway. 

"  'I'liK  mMtor-oo<ik  will  on  ma  uall, 

A  lid  anawtirmi  h*  muat  b« ; 
If  I  mil  ftiund  lu  liownr  with  th«N-. 

Urwat  anicvr  will  Umn  ba." 

"  Tha  niaatrrHmok  will  on  you  rail, 

Hut  ihall  nut  aniw«r'd  )>u : 
I'll  put  you  In  a  hlHli«*r  platv 

Thun  any  wHik'a  dvfffw. 

"  1  liNvt*  a  (M(A<r  Aill  ofRtild, 

Vnotlior  of  whlt«t  moniv ; 
And  1  will  l>ulld  a  bonnl«  alilp, 

And  act  iiiy  low  to  a««. 

"  iMlh  ahall  ha  your  aulllnii  ckithra. 

Uohl  yvllow  In  your  hair : 
At  «hlt«>  Ukti  milk  ar««  )our  twa  hand*. 

V  our  tHHiy  n«at  and  (hlr" 

Thia  lady,  with  Krr  Ihlr  aprai'hva. 

Hh«^  nuHW  tho  Uiy  frow  Udd ; 
And  h«  bnmn  to  kl<a  and  clap. 

And  on  hia  hiv«  lay  huld. 

\i%d  «h«>  haa  hullt  a  bonnh>  ahip, 

Sfi  K(T  \\vt*  t««  Ihr  arak : 
Ar«*n  ai\*iv  o'  t«rUk  yx^unji  nH>n. 

T\»  hfM  htm  vompani^ 

ThMt  mh^>i  taVn  «mt  a  v«y  ||«>M  rla<. 

Tv^  him  ahc  did  il  kIV  . 
"  rUu  MtUI  mind  y%H)  tm  ih*  ladle.  WiK.v. 

rhat^i  Uid  har  k^ra  v>a  iIkv." 

Tlwn  ha>i  ta V«  »mh  a  piw*  v>f  !^dd. 

Vnd  br  b«v*Kr  it  m  t«\i: 
"  KU  I  h*\v  lu  tha  wxiHd.  my  danw. 
•\*  h»w,  I  yftv  t^  jv**,- 

N«-«  ha  ta  t\«  kU  Kainia  ahif  > 

Ard  iu(^n'.]t  ta\-a  tW  aaa : 
Ttv  U4>  U}  ovr  <«»t'«<  «»". 

W  t«i»T  Mi»J«a  Wt  aY. 
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Tbay  had  not  aall'd  upon  tha  tea 

A  week  but  barvly  thrae, 
Whun  oama  a  pnwparotu  gale  of  wiud,- 

On  Spain's  coaat  landad  he. 

A  la<ly  lay  o'ar  oastla  wa', 

Ueholding  dale  and  down ; 
And  aha  baheld  tha  bonnia  ship 

Oumo  aalllng  to  the  town. 

"  Come  here,  ooma  here,  my  Mariea  a*. 

Ya  aau  not  what  I  eoa ; 
Kit  hara  I  sua  the  bonnieat  ship 

That  rvar  aail'd  the  soa. 

"In  her  there  Is  tha  bravest  squire 

That  e'er  my  eyes  did  sea ; 
All  rlad  In  silk,  and  rich  attire. 

And  oomdy,  eomely's  ha. 

"  (>  busk,  O  busk,  my  Marie*  all. 

<)  buak  and  make  yc  fine ; 
And  wa  will  on  to  yon  ahore  aide, 

1  DTlttf  yon  atiuire  to  dine. 

"  Will  y  coma  up  to  my  caatlu 
Wi*  me,  and  take  your  dine  f* 

And  ya  ahall  eat  the  gude  white  bmul. 
And  drink  tha  ctauct  wine." 

"  I  thank  you  Ibr  your  bacad,  lady. 

1  thank  you  A>r  your  wlnif : 
1  thank  yvu  ftw  your  kind  ofl^r. 

Ilut  now  I  hare  not  time." 

"  1  would  gi>  all  my  land,"  she  says. 

'*  Your  gay  bride  ware  I  she: 
And  than  to  Utv  on  a  small  portiou. 

Contratvd  1  would  ba." 

"  .^he**  Aur  awa'  flrae  ma,  lady. 

She's  Ihr  awa'  frae  ma. 
That  haa  my  heart  a^keeping  &tT. 

And  my  k»T«  still  shell  be." 

"  Bat  ladW  they  are  ancvnatant. 

When  their  kwaa  go  to  am : 
Ani  riietl  be  wad  cfa  ye  gae  back. 

>|;  Vnw.  pray  stay  wi'  me.-* 

'*  If  she  Kr  wad  eta  I  gp  hack. 

And  |>«v>iv  aae  Mha  lt>  me. 
1  ahall  l.mr  ungW  all  my  htr.— 

Ill  ua  XT  *«1  tftt*  b«t  abr.- 
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Then  she's  ta'en  out  a  gay  gold  ring. 

And  ga'e  him  preaentMe ; 
"  'Twill  mind  you  on  the  lady,  young  man. 

That  laid  her  lore  on  thee." 

"  The  ring  that's  on  my  mid-finger 

Is  fiur  dearer  to  me. 
Though  yours  were  o'  the  gude  red  gold. 

And  mine  the  metal  free." 

lie  Tiew'd  them  all,  baith  neat  and  small. 

As  they  stood  on  the  shore ; 
Then  hoist  the  mainsail  to  the  wind. 

Adieu,  for  evermore ! 

lie  had  not  sail'd  upon  the  sea 

A  week  but  barely  threv. 
Until  there  came  a  prosperous  gale. 

In  Scotland  landed  he. 

But  he  put  paint  upon  his  &ee. 

And  oil  upon  his  hair; 
Likewise  a  mask  above  his  brow. 

Which  did  disguise  him  soir. 

Earl  Richard  lay  o'er  castle  wa', 

Beholding  dale  and  down  ; 
And  he  beheld  the  bonnie  ship 

Come  sailing  to  the  town. 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  my  daughter  dear. 

Ye  see  not  what  I  see ; 
For  here  I  see  the  bonniest  ship 

That  ever  sail'd  the  sea. 

"  In  her  there  is  the  bravest  squire 

That  e'er  my  eyes  did  see ; 
O  busk,  O  busk,  my  daughter  dear. 

Come  here,  come  here,  to  me. 

"  O  busk,  Cbusk,  my  daughter  dear, 

O  busk,  and  make  ye  fine ; 
And  we  wiU  on  to  the  shore  side. 

Invite  yon  squire  to  dine." 

"  He's  &r  awa'  frae  me,  &ther. 

He's  far  awa'  frae  me, 
Who  has  the  keeping  o'  my  heart. 

And  I'll  wed  nane  but  he." 

"  Whoever  has  your  heart  in  hand. 

Yon  lad's  the  match  for  thee ; 
And  he  shall  come  to  my  castle 

This  day,  and  dine  wi'  me."  <j^ 


"  Will  ye  come  up  to  my  castle 
With  me,  and  take  your  dine  ? 

And  ye  shall  eat  the  gude  white  bread. 
And  drink  the  claret  wine." 

"  Yes,  I'll  come  up  to  your  castle 
With  you,  and  take  my  dine; 

For  i  would  give  my  bonnte  ship 
Were  your  (kir  daughter  mine." 

"  I  would  give  all  my  lands,"  he  said, 
"  That  your  bride  she  would  be ; 

Then  to  live  on  a  small  portion. 
Contented  would  I  be." 

As  they  gaed  up  from  yon  sea  strand. 
And  down  the  bowling  green. 

He  drew  the  mask  out  o'er  his  tux. 
For  fear  he  should  be  seen. 

He's  done  him  down  fttnn  bower  to  bower, 

Likewise  from  bower  to  ha' ; 
And  there  he  saw  that  lady  gay. 

The  flower  out  o'er  them  a'. 

He's  ta'en  her  in  his  arms  twa, 

And  hail'd  her  eourteouslie ; 
"Excuse  me,  sir,  there's  no  strange  man 

Such  freedom  use  with  me." 

Her  father  tum'd  him  round  about, 

A  light  laugh  then  gave  he ; 
"  Stay,  I'll  retire  a  little  while. 

Perhaps  you  may  agree." 

Now  Willie's  ta'en  a  gay  gold  ring. 

And  gave  her  presenile ; 
Says,  "  Take  ye  that,  ye  lady  Mr, 

A  love  token  from  me." 

"  O  got  ye't  on  the  sea  sailing  ? 

Or  got  ye't  on  the  sand  ? 
Or  got  ye't  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 

Upon  a  dead  man's  hand  f" 

"  Fine  silk  it  was  his  sailing  clothes, 

Gtold  yellow  was  his  hair; 
It  would  ha'e  made  a  hale  heart  bleed 

To  see  him  lying  there." 

"  He  was  not  dead  as  I  pass'd  by. 

But  no  remeid  could  be ; 
He  gave  me  this  token  to  bear 

Unto  a  fiiir  ladie. 
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"Aadb}  tfacnukshehMdcaRTT'd. 

I'mmrcthatyoaaic  itafe; 
So  Ukm  this  tokea  of  ftce  will. 

For  him  jou'U  ncTcr  ate." 


Ib  MTrow  die  tore  her  noatte. 
With  CMC  tiae  ton  h«r  hair ; 

**  Sam  tinet  I've  Um  my  own  tru  lore, 
1*0  oe'cr  lore  )ouig  men  mair." 

He  dmr  the  maak  from  offhi*  fiia. 

The  Uilj  «w«ctlj  Bailed : 
"  A  vm',  a«a'.  je  Cuiee  Willie, 

How  L^Tv  }ou  me  bewailed  ?" 

Earl  Skhard  he  went  thioogh  the  ha'. 

The  «ine|duiUi  his  hand; 
Bot  little  tfaM«ht  hit  kitchen  boy 

Wax  heir  o'er  a  hie  land. 

Bat  this  efae  kept  within  her  heart. 

And  never  XtMl  to  uoe : 
Until  nine  nsootiie  thej  were  exptr'd 

That  her  joacx  eon  eoaw  i 


4^  Enrie  of  Hontley  wu  oa}j  the  iaacmnicnt  of  per- 

pctrattSng  thie   fiKte,    to  sktiiO*    the  Kincea 

jeloeie  of  Mnrrar.  qnhom  the  ^aeine.  naoce  neh- 

.  lie  than  W7«lxe,  eome  few  daf>:s  beCbfc  had  eocn- 

I  mcadit  in  the  Kinfca  helrinjpe,  with  too  mmmj 

i  epithrttsof  a  pcoper  and  ipdlant  njui.    The  res- 

•ona  of  these  eunn  ■>■  prueeidit  from  peortuna- 

tiooe  of  the  Kinfea  the  IS  of  Marvfae  MIowinc. 

inhlMtting  the  yoancc  Earle  of  Murray  to  per- 

Kw  the  Earle  of  Hontley  fir  hie  &ther«  •:aucfa- 

ter,  in  wepKH  he  heinc  wardis  in  the  eaetcU  (if 

\  Blaekncaw  far  the  mme  raorther.  wae  wilUng  to 

abjde  ha  trydl;  aTcrrln?  that  he  had  done 

Rothinc,  hoc  by  the  King*!  maMn  eommiaiooe 

and  ao  wa«  neither  airt  nt^r  pairt  of  the  mur- 

thcr."— Aaw/M  ^  StaiUmd  I9  Sir  ./«w«  B^- 

.  /iimr,  rtt.  t.  Edim.,  ISU.] 

Tr  Highland*,  and  ye  Law-'andi, 

Ob :  «iahair  ha**  y«  been  ' 
They  ha'e  ehdne  the  Earl  of  Xarray, 

And  hx'e  lain  him  on  the  cm.  n. 


;%e  told  it  to  her  £kther  dear; 

H«  miti,  "  Iiau^hter,  well  won  : 
TouTe  niiarri  d  far  kive,  not  far  gold. 

Y-  ur  jiiys  k  ill  ncVr  be  dooek" 


"^it  Iznmt  liaxl  of  j^uxra^. 


["  Jaiid,  Earl  i^f  Momy.  the  tal^eet  of  thii  : 
halkd,  was  a  aun  of  Lord  Duwne,  bat  aeqaired  I 
the  title  of  Moray  by  marrying  ELaabeth.  eVleat  \ 
•laughter  of  the  cekbnted  Begnt  Moray-    He  ' 
was  ihooght  to  be  the  haadaoBwat  man  of  hia 
time ;  and  it  woaU  appear  from  Ae  baDad,  that 
hewasakiifed  in  dMaeehlfatrieaeeanpUahnMBts 
whxfa  are  ao  wtfl  tUed  to  aet  off  a  good  ignrc  to  ' 
There  is  cren  a  aaapteinn  that  he 
I  a  gallant  of  the  queea,  Anne  of  Denmark,  , 
iceentlybrooghtovar  toSeotlaad:  bottha 
I  to  be  cnantenanced  by  little  elae  than  the 

■'Tke7of  Febniarjthaaelre.  UOll.theEare  ' 
of  Mnrray  was  eroeily  mnfthesed  by  Oe  Earteof 
Uoatty,  at  hia  hooae  in  DnnihriawU,  in  r>fb> 
ahyre,  and  with  him  Dombar.  :}htii!i»of  Xnriay: 
H  [waa]  giTea  oat,aa4  pnbOcUlj tilled  that tf»V 


Xow  wae  be  to  tht«,  Huntl* 
Aud  qnhalrfae*  did  ytA  mk  ' 

I  boile  joa  bring  him  wi'  ;oa. 
But  forbade  yoa  him  to  «la} . 

He  waa  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  r«l  at  the  ring: 
An-l  the  boanie  Earl  of  Mama;. 

Oh :  he  might  ha'e  been  a  k:rx. 

He  waa  a  braw  gallant. 
And  he  playi  at  the  ba' : 

And  the  boanie  Earl  of  Morray 
Waa  the  llow«r  an-oc;  tbem  a*. 

He  waa  a  braw  gaUaat, 

And  he  piayM  at  the  glare : 

And  the  bonnie  Earl  of  Muvar. 
Oh :  he  waa  the  qoeenca  Iufi>. 

«>h  :  long  will  hia  fakdy 

Look  owTc  the  easde  Downe.* 
Ere  the  aee  the  Eari  of  Morray 

Cum  aoaBding  throagh  the  towce. 


*  Dnone  Caat>.  in  Menceith.  n<m  in  raino,  tot 
atill  the  ptoperly  <at  the  nobW  Auaily  of  Moray. 
It  may  be  mentkwed,  that  Dnanitiriaah,  where 
the  mnrder  happened,  was  the  isat  of  the  earlt 
mother;  and  that  he  was  only  tterr  oa  a  vtat. 


SOOTTISH  BALLADS. 


A 


THE  BONinE  EABL  OF  MT7RBAT. 
[AiroTHBK  Venion.] 

Orar  the  gate*. 

And  let  him  oome  In ; 
He  if  my  brother  Huntly, 

Hell  do  htau  nae  harm. 

The  gate*  they  were  open't. 

They  let  him  come  in ; 
Bat  fluiae  traitor  Hontly, 

He  did  him  great  harm. 

He's  ben  and  ben. 

And  ben  to  hii  bed ; 
And  with  a  sharp  rapier. 

He  stabbed  him  dead. 

The  lady  came  down  the  stair. 

Wringing  lier  hands : 
"  He  has  slain  the  Earl  o*  Murray, 

The  flower  o'  Scotland." 

But  Hantly  lap  on  his  horse; 

Bade  to  the  king, 
"  Te're  welcome  hame,  Huntly, 

And  whave  ha'e  ye  been  ? 

"  Wliare  ha'e  ye  been  ? 

And  how  ha'e  ye  sped  ?" 
"  ITe  killed  the  Eari  o'  Murray, 

Bead  hi  his  bed." 

"  Foul  fa!  yon,  Hantly, 

And  wl^  did  ye  so ; 
Ton  might  ha'e  ta'en  the  Earl  of  Murray, 

And  saved  his  life  too." 

"Her  bread  it's  to  bake. 

Her yin  is  to  brew; 
My  sister's  a  widow. 

And  si^  do  I  rue." 

"  Her  eom  grows  ripe. 

Her  meadows  grow  green ; 
Bat  in  bonnie  Dinnibristle, 

I  darena  be  seen." 


Young  W,zXiii». 


[Su  pposBD,  like  the  two  former  ballads,  to  refer 
to  the  fete  of  the  unfortunate  Eari  of  Murray.] 


About  Zule  quhen  the  wind  blew  oule. 
And  the  round  tables  began ; 

A !  there  is  cum  to  our  king's  court. 
Money  a  well-&vottr*d  man. 

The  queen  luildt  owre  the  castle  wa'. 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down. 

And  there  she  saw  the  young  Waters, 
Cum  riding  to  the  town. 

His  footmen  they  did  rin  before. 

His  horsemen  rade  behind. 
And  mantel  of  the  burning  gowd 

Did  keep  him  fhw  the  wind. 

Gowden  graith'd  his  horse  before. 

And  siller  shod  behind ; 
The  horse  young  Waters  rade  upon 

Was  fleeter  than  the  wind. 

Out  then  spak'  a  wyUe  lord. 

Unto  the  queen  said  he : 
"  O  tell  me  quha"*  the  feirest  fece 

Bides  in  the  company?" 

"  I've  sene  lord,  and  I'ye  sene  laird. 
And  knights  of  high  degree. 

But  a  felrer  fece  than  young  Waters', 
Iflne  eyne  did  never  see." 

Out  than  spak'  the  Jealous  king, 
(And  an  angry  man  was  he) : 

"  O,  if  he  had  been  twice  as  feir. 
You  mieht  have  excepted  me." 

"  Your  neither  laird  nor  lord,"  she  says, 
"  But  the  king  that  wears  the  crown ; 

There's  not  a  knight  in  fair  Scotland, 
But  to  thee  maun  bow  down." 

For  a'  that  she  could  do  or  say. 
Appeased  he  wadna  be ;      '     *— 

But  for  the  words  which  she  had  said, 
Young  Waters  he  maun  die. 

They  ha'e  ta'en  young  Waters,  and 

Put  fetters  to  his  feet ; 
They  ha'e  ta'en  young  Waters,^  and 
^         Thrown  him  in  dungeon  deep. 


^ 


?(5^ 
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**  Aft  I  have  ridden  throagb  Stirling  town. 
In  the  wind  bot  and  the  weit ; 

But  I  ne'er  rade  throagh  Stirling  town 
Wi'  fotters  at  mj  feet. 

"  Aft  I  hare  ridden  throogh  Stirling  town. 
In  the  wind  bot  and  the  rain ; 

But  I  ne'er  rode  tlirongh  Stirling  town 
Ne'er  to  return  again." 

They  ha'e  ta'en  to  the  heiding  hill. 

His  young  eon  in  his  cradle ; 
And  they  ha'e  ta'en  to  the  heiding  hUl, 

Uia  horee  bpt  and  the  eaddle. 

They  ha'e  ta'en  to  the  heiding  hill, 
'  Hia  lady  &ir  to  see ;  . 
And  for  the  words  the  queen  had  spoke 
Young  Waters  he  did  die. 


[MoDKRN  Ballad. — Hoob  Ainslis.] 

Six  Arthur's  toot  is  on  the  sand. 
His  boat  wears  in  the  wind. 

An'  he's  tum'd  him  to  a  (Ur  foot^page 
Was  standing  him  behind. 

"  Oae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  bonnie  boy. 

An'  glad  your  mithor's  e'e, 
I  ha'e  left  anew  to  weep  an'  rue, 

Sae  there's  nane  maun  weep  for  thae. 


"  An'  take  this  to  my  bther's  ha'. 
An'  tell  him  I  maun  speed ; 

There's  fifty  men  in  chase  o'  me. 
An'  a  price  upon  my  head. 

"  An'  bear  this  to  Dunellie's  towers. 
Where  my  love  Annie's  gane. 

It  is  a  lock  o'  my  brown  hair. 
Girt  wl'  the  diamond  stane." 

"  DnnelUe  he  has  dochters  five. 
An'  some  o'  them  are  fUr ; 

Sae,  how  will  I  ken  thy  true  love 
Amang  sae  mony  there  ?" 


"  Yell  ken  her  by  the  stately  step 

As  she  gaes  up  the  ha' ; 
Ye'U  ken  her  by  the  look  o'  love 

That  peers  outowre  them  a' ; 

"  Ye'll  ken  her  by  the  braM  o'  good 
That  spreads  o'er  her  e'e-bree; 

Ye'll  ken  her  by  the  red,  red  cheek. 
When  ye  name  the  name  o'  me. 

"That  cheek  should  Iain  on  this  breast* 
That  hame  should  been  my  ha' ;    [bane — 

Our  tree  Is  bow'd,  our  flow'r  Is  dow'd— 
Sir  Arthur's  an  outlaw." 

He  sigh'd  and  tom'd  hfan  right  about. 
Where  the  sea  lay  braid  and  wide ; 

It's  DO  to  see  his  bonnie  boat, 
But  a  wafry  cheek  to  hide. 

The  page  has  dolTd  his  feather'd  cap. 

But  an'  his  raTen  hair; 
An'  out  there  came  the  yellow  locks, 

Like  swirls  o'  the  gouden  walr. 

Syne  he's  undone  his  doublet  clasp — 
Twaa  o'  the  grass-green  hue — 

An',  like  a  Illy  frae  the  pod, 
A  lady  burst  to  view. 

"  Tell  out  thy  errand  now.  Sir  Knight, 

Wl*  thy  love-tokens  a'; 
If  I  e'er  rin  against  my  will. 

It  shall  be  at  a  lover's  ca'." 

Sir  Arthur  tum'd  him  round  about, 

E'en  as  the  lady  spak'; 
An'  thrice  he  dlghted  his  dim  e'e. 

An'  thrice  he  stepped  back. 

But  ae  blink  o'  her  bonnie  e'e. 

Out  spake  his  lady  Anne ; 
An'  he's  catch'd  her  by  the  waist  sae  troa', 

Wi'  the  grip  of  a  drowning  man. 

"  O !  Lady  Anne,  thy  bed's  been  hard. 

When  I  thought  It  the  down ; 
0 1  Lady  Anne,  thy  love's  been  deep, 

When  I  thought  It  was  flown. 

"  I've  met  my  love  in  the  green  wood- 
Sly  foe  on  the  brown  hill : 

But  I  ne'er  met  wl'  aught  before 
I  liked  sae  weel— an'  ill. 


\.  --..=3 


"O !  I  could  make  a  queen  o*  thee. 

An'  it  would  be  my  pride ; 
But,  Lady  Anne,  it's  no  for  thee 

To  be  an  outlaw's  bride." 

"  Ha'e  I  left  kith  an'  Un,  Sir  Knight, 

To  turn  about  an'  rue  ? 
Ha'e  I  shared  win'  an'  weet  wl'  thee. 

That  I  maun  leave  thee  now  ? 

"  There's  goud  an'  siller  in  this  han' 

Will  buy  us  mony  a  rigg ; 
There's  pearlings  in  this  other  han' 

A  stately  tow'r  to  big. 

"  Though  thou'rt  an  outlaw  trae  this  Ian', 
The  warld's  braid  and  wide."— 

"  Make  room,  make  room,  my  merry  men. 
For  young  Sir  Arthur's  bride!" 


xjpaiic  ^nntt* 


[PaoM  Percy's  Collection.  See  the  introduc* 
tlon  to  the  following  ballad,  "  Sweet  Willie  and 
Fair  Annie."] 

IiOBS  Thomas  and  fiiir  Annet 

Sate  a'  day  on  a  hill ; 
Whan  night  was  cum,  and  sun  was  sett. 

They  had  not  talkt  their  fill. 

Lord  Thomas  said  a  word  In  Jest, 

Fair  Annet  took  it  ill : 
A'!  I  will  never  wed  a  wife 

Against  my  ain  flriends  wilL 

6if  ye  wull  nerir  wed  a  wife, 

A  wife  wull  neir  wed  yee. 
Sae  he  is  hame  to  tell  his  mither. 

And  knelt  upon  his  knee : 

O  rede,  O  rede,  mither,  he  says, 

A  gude  rede  gi'e  to  mee : 
0  sail  I  tak'  the  nut-browne  bride. 

And  let  fidr  Annet  bee  ? 

The  nut-browne  bride  haes  gowd  and  gear. 

Fair  Annet  she's  gat  nane; 
And  the  little  beauty  £air  Annet  has, 

0  it  wull  soon  be  gane  I 


And  he  has  till  his  brother  gane : 

Now,  brother,  rede  ye  mee ; 
A'  sail  I  raarrie  the  nut-browne  bride. 

And  let  fidr  Annet  bee  ? 

The  nut-browne  bride  has  oxen,  brother. 
The  nut-browne  bride  has  kye ; 

I  wad  ha'e  ye  raarrie  the  nut-browne  bride, 
And  cast  fair  Annet  bye. 

Her  oxen  may  dye  i'  the  house,  Billie, 

And  her  kye  into  the  byre ; 
And  I  sail  ha'e  nothing  to  my  sell, 

Bot  a  &t  fedge  by  the  tyte. 

And  he  has  till  his  sister  gane : 

Now,  sister,  rede  ye  mee ; 
O  sail  I  marrie  the  nut-browne  bride. 

And  set  &ir  Annet  firee  ? 

Ise  rede  ye  tak'  &ir  Annet,  Thomas, 
And  let  the  browne  bride  alane ; 

Lest  ye  sould  sigh  and  say,  Alace ! 
What  is  this  we  brought  hame  ? 

No,  I  will  tak'  my  mither's  counsel. 

And  marrie  me  owt  o'  hand ; 
And  I  will  tak'  the  nut-browne  bride 

Fair  Annet  may  leive  the  land. 

Up  then  rose  feir  Annet's  fether 

Twa  hours  or  it  wer  day, 
And  he  has  gane  into  the  bower. 

Wherein  fiiir  Annet  lay. 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  ihir  Annet,  he  says. 

Put  on  your  sillcen  sheene ; 
Let  us  gae  to  St  Marie's  kirke. 

And  see  that  rich  weddeen. 

My  maides,  gae  to  my  dressing-roome. 

And  dress  to  me  my  hair ; 
Whair-eir  yee  laid  a  plait  before. 

See  yee  lay  ten  times  mair. 

My  maides,  gae  to  my  dressing-roome. 

And  dress  to  me  my  smock ; 
The  one  half  is  o'  the  holland  fine. 

The  other  o'  needle-work. 

The  horse  feir  Annet  rade  upon. 

He  amblit  like  the  wind, 
Wi'  siller  he  was  shod  before, 

Wi'  burning  gowd  behind.. 


(S 
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W.  Arrot,)  to  whose  politenen  and  friendship 
thia  colleetion  is  under  considerable  obligations. 
She  had  no  prerioas  intimation  of  tiie  compiler's 
▼isit,  or  of  his  undertaking;  and  the  few  hours 
he  spent  at  her  friendly  fire-side  were  very  busily 
employed  in  writing.  As  she  had,  when  a  child, 
learnt  the  ballad  flrom  an  elderly  nudd-servant, 
and  probably  had  not  repeated  it  for  a  dozen  of 
yean  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intro< 
duoed  to  her;  it  may  be  depended  upon,  that 
every  line  was  recited  to  me  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  she  learnt  it." 

In  the  notes  to  the  ballad,  Mr  Jamieson  con- 
fesses that  ."  line  8d  of  stanza  99,  is  an  interpo- 
lation. Instead  of  stanzas  SO  and  31,  Mrs  Arrot 
recited: 

'  Tak'  up  and  wear  your  rose,  Willie, 
And  wear't  wi'  muckle  care; 

For  the  woman  sail  never  bear  a  son, 
That  will  make  my  heart  sae  sair.' 
The  whole  of  stansa  36— the  second  and  third 
lines  of  stanza  40— stanza  41,  except  the  first  line 
— and  the  whole  of  stanzas  43  and  44,  were  also 
supplied  by  the  editor.  In  every  other  instance, 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  text  was  scru- 
pulously preserved."] 

SwBST  Wmie  and  ihir  Annie 

Sat  a' day  on  a  hill; 
And  though  they  had  aitten  seven  year. 

They  ne'er  wad  had  their  fill. 

Sweet  WOIie  said  a  word  in  haste; 

And  Annie  took  it  ill: 
"  I  winna  wed  a  tocherless  maid, 

Againit  my  parent's  will." 

0  Annie  she's  gane  tin  her  bower. 

And  Willie  down  tlie  den ; 
And  he's  come  till  his  mither's  bower. 

By  the  lei  light  o'  the  moon. 

*'  O  deep  ye,  wake  ye,  mither  ?"  he  says, 
"  Or  are  ye  the  bower  within  ?" 


<f 


I  deep  richt  aft,  I  wake  richt  aft  ;* 
What  want  ye  wi'  me,  son  ? 

"  Whare  ha'e  ye  been  a'  night,  Willie; 

O  wow !  ye've  tarried  lang!" 
"  I  have  been  courtin'  fair  Annie, 

And  she  is  fhie  me  gane. 


*  That  is,  my  dumbers  are  short,  broken,  and 
'  tnterrupted;  a  characteristic  of  age. 


"  There  is  twa  maidens  in  a  bower, 
Which  o'  them  sail  I  bring  hame  ? 

The  nut-brown  maid  has  sheep  and  cows, 
And  fiiir  Annie  has  nane." 

"  It's  an  ye  wed  the  nut-brown  maid, 

I'll  heap  gold  wi'  my  hand  ; 
But  an  ye  wed  her,  fair  Annie, 

I'll  straik  it  wi'  a  wand. 

"  The  nut-brown  maid  has  sheep  and  cows. 

And  fair  Annie  has  nane , 
And  Willie,  for  my  benison. 

The  nut-brown  maid  bring  hnme." 

"01  sail  wed  the  nut-browne  maid. 

And  I  sail  bring  her  iiame ; 
But  peace  nor  rest  between  us  twa. 

Till  death  sinder's  again. 

"  But,  alas,  alas!"  says  sweet  Willie, 

"  O  fair  iB  Annie's  fece !" 
"  But  what's  the  matter,  my  son  Willie, 

She  has  nae  ither  grace." 

"  Alas,  alas!"  says  sweet  Willie ; 

"  But  white  is  Annie's  tiand  I" 
"  But  what's  the  matter,  my  son  Williv, 

She  hasna  fur  o'  land." 

"Sheep  will  die  in  cots,  mither. 

And  owsen  die  in  byre ; 
And  what's  this  warld's  wealth  to  me, 

An  I  get  na  my  heart's  desire  ? 

"  Whar  will  I  get  a  bonnie  boy, 
That  wad  fain  win  hose  and  shoon. 

That  will  rin  to  fair  Annie's  bower, 
Wi'  the  lei  light  o'  the  moon  ? 

Ye'll  tell  her  to  come  to  Willie's  weddin', 

The  mom  at  twal  at  noon ; 
Ye'll  tell  her  to  come  to  Willie's  weddin', 

Tlie  heir  o'  Duplin  town."*^ 

*  Duplin  town. — Duplin  is  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  from  which  he  derives  his  title  of 
viscount.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth. 
This  copy  of  the  ballad  vnu  taken  from  the  cur- 
rent traditionary  manner  of  reciting  it  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  observable,  that 
ballads  are  very  frequentiy  adapted  to  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place  where  they  are  found ;  so  that 
the  same  parts  and  characters  are  given  to  per 
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"  FIhe  manna  put  on  the  black,  the  black, 

Xf^  Nor  yet  the  dowie  brown ;  [white. 

But  the  scarlet  aoe  red,  and  the  kerchee  lae 
And  her  bonnie  loolu  hangin'  down." 

He  la  on  to  Annie's  bower. 

And  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  was  sae  ready  as  Annie  henel. 

To  open  and  let  him  in. 

"  Ye  are  bidden  come  to  Willie's  weddln'. 

The  morn  at  twal  at  noon ; 
Ye  are  bidden  come  to  Willie's  weddln'. 

The  heir  of  Duplin  town. 

"  Ye  manna  pat  on  the  black,  the  black. 
Nor  yet  the  dowio  brown  ;  [white, 

but  the  scarlet  sae  red,  and  the  kerchee  sae 
And  your  bonnie  lodu  hangin'  down." 

"  It's  I  wUl  come  to  Willie's  weddln'. 

The  mom  at  twal  at  noon ) 
It's  I  will  come  to  Willie's  weddln', 

But  I  rather  the  mass  had  been  mine 

"  Maidens,  to  my  bower  come. 

And  lay  gold  on  my  hair ; 
And  whare  ye  laid  ae  plait  before, 

Ye'U  now  lay  ten  times  mair. 

"  Taylors,  to  my  bower  come. 

And  nuik'  to  me  a  weed ; 
And  smiths  unto  my  stable  come. 

And  shoe  to  me  a  steed." 

At  every  tate  o'  Annie's  horse'  mane 

There  hang  a  silver  bell ; 
And  there  came  a  wind  out  frae  the  ■onth. 

Which  made  them  a'  to  knell. 

And  when  she  came  to  Mary-kirk, 

And  sat  clown  in  the  deas, 
The  light  tiiat  came  flrae  fiiir  Annie, 

Enlightcn'd  a'  the  place. 

liut  up  and  stands  the  nut-brown  bride. 

Just  at  her  father's  knee  ; 
"  O  wha  is  this,  my  fkther  dear. 

That  blinks  in  WUIie's  e'e  ?" 
"  O  this  is  Willie's  first  true  love, 

Defore  he  loved  thee." 
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"  If  that  be  WiUie's  flrrt  true  love. 
He  might  ha'e  latten  me  be ; 

She  has  as  much  gold  on  ae  finger. 
As  I'U  wear  till  I  die. 

"  O  whare  got  ye  that  water,  Annie, 
That  washes  you  sae  white  ?" 

"  1  gotiti'mymither's  wambe, 
Whare  ye'U  ne'er  get  the  like. 

'*  For  ye've  been  wash'd  in  Dunny's  weil. 
And  dried  on  Dunny's  dyke; 

And  a'  the  water  in  the  sea 
Will  never  wash  ye  white." 

Willie's  ta'en  a  rose  out  o'  his  hat. 

Laid  it  in  Annie's  lap; 
"  The  bonniest  to  the  bonniest  fa's, 

Ilae,  wear  It  for  my  sake." 

"  Tak'  up  and  wear  your  rose,  WlUle, 

As  lang  as  it  will  last ; 
For,  like  your  love,  its  sweetnces  a' 

Will  soon  be  gane  and  past. 


"  Wear  ye  the  rose  o'  love,  Willie, 

And  I  the  thorn  o'  care ; 
For  the  woman  sail  never  bear  a  son, 

That  will  mak'  my  heart  sae  sair." 

When  night  was  come,  and  day  was  gano. 

And  al  men  boun'  to  bed. 
Sweet  Willie  and  the  nut-brown  bride 

In  their  chamber  were  laid. 

They  werena  weel  lyen  down. 

And  scarcely  fk'n  asleep, 
,Whan  up  and  stands  she,  fklr  Annie, 

Just  up  at  Willie's  fbet. 
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"  Wecl  brook  ye  o'  your  brown  brown  brl<le, 

Between  ye  and  the  wa' ; 
And  sae  will  I  o'  my  winding  sheet,  y 

That  suits  me  best  ava.  i-  '^ 

"  Weel  brook  ye  o'  your  brown  brown  bride,  ^3  -  ) 
Between  ye  and  the  stock ,  f  ^        . 

And  sae  will  I  o'  my  black  black  kist,  v  -'•-■:- 

That  has  neither  key  nor  lock.  (V)  -^ 

"  Weel  brook  ye  o'  your  brown  brown  bride. 

And  o'  your  bridal  bed ; 
And  sae  will  I  0'  the  cald  cald  roools,  }       '/ 

That  soon  will  bap  my  bead."  (^  y  - 
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Sad  Willie  ralM,  pat  on  his  claiae. 
Drew  till  him  hit  hoae  and  shoon. 

And  he  it  on  to  Annie's  bower. 
By  the  lei  light  o'  the  moon. 

The  flrsten  bower  that  he  came  till. 

There  was  right  dowie  warlc ; 
Her  mither  and  her  three  sisters 

Were  makin'  to  Annie  a  sarlc 

The  nexten  bower  that  he  came  till. 

There  was  right  dowie  cheir; 
Her  fkther  and  her  seven  brethren 

Were  makin'  to  Annie  a  bier. 

The  lasten  bower  that  he  came  till, 

O,  heavy  was  his  care ! 
Tlie  waxen  lights  were  burning  bright. 

And  fidr  Annie  streeldt  there. 

He's  lifted  up  the  coverlet. 

Where  she,  fldr  Annie,  lay ; 
"  Sweet  was  her  smile,  but  wan  her  cheek ; 

Oh,  wan,  and  cald  as  day !" 

Pale  Willie  grew ;  wae  vras  his  heart, 

And  sair  he  sigh'd  wi'  teen ; 
"  Oh,  Annie !  had  I  kent  thy  worth. 

Ere  it  o'er  late  had  been  t 

"It's  I  will  kiss  your  bonnie  cheek. 

And  I  will  kiss  your  chin ; 
And  I  will  kiss  your  day-cald  lip ; 

But  I'll  never  tdss  woman  again. 

"And  that  I  was  in  love  out-done. 

Sail  ne'er  be  said  o'  me ; 
For,  as  ye've  died  for  me,  Annie, 

Sae  will  I  do  for  thee. 

"  The  day  ye  deal  at  Annie's  burial 

The  bread  but  and  the  wine ; 
Before  the  mom  at  twall  o'clock, 

They'll  deal  the  same  at  mine." 

The  tane  was  buried  in  Mary's  Idrk, 

The  tither  in  Mary's  quire ; 
And  out  o'  the  tane  there  grew  a  birk. 

And  out  o*  the  tither  a  brier. 

And  aye  they  grew,  and  aye  they  grew, 

Untill  they  tw/»  did  meet; 
And  every  ane  that  past  them  by. 

Said,  "  Thae's  been  lovers  sweet !" 
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[Tbb  ballad  of  "  Tonng  Beichan  and  Susie 
Pye"  is  common  to  both  England  and  Scotland, 
and  several  diflierent  readings  of  it  exist.  The 
Ibllowing  Scottish  version  is  firom  Mr  Kinloch's 
collection,  London,  18V.  Mr  Jamieson  gives  two 
ballads  founded  on  the  same  subject.  The  second 
of  these,  entitled  "Toung  Bekie,"  as  it  differs 
materially  fhnn  the  present,  we  subjoin.  The 
suhject  of  the  t>allads,  "Lord  Beichan"  or 
"  Toung  Belde"  is  supposed,  with  great  protui- 
bility,  to  have  originated  in  the  historical  fsct 
of  Gilbert  Becket,  the  &ther  of  the  &mous  Tho< 
mas  a  Becket,  having  been  enslaved  by  the  Sara- 
cens,  and  liberated  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  governor's  daughter,  who  sought  him  out 
afterwards  in  London  through  many  dangers 
and  dlAcalties,  and  whom  he  made  his  wife. 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  a  son  of  this  union.] 

YouNo  Beichan  was  in  London  bom, 

He  was  a  man  of  hie  degree ; 
He  past  through  monie  kingdoms  great. 

Until  he  cam'  unto  grand  Turkic. 

He  vlcw'd  the  fashions  of  that  land. 
Their  way  of  worship  viewed  he ; 

But  unto  onie  of  their  stocks. 

He  wadna  sae  much  as  bow  a  knee : 

Which  made  him  to  be  taken  straight. 
And  brought  aibre  their  high  jurie ; 

The  savage  Moor  did  speak  upricht. 
And  made  him  meiMe  ill  to  dree. 

In  illia  shoulder  they've  bor'd  a  hole. 
And  in  ilica  hole  they've  put  a  tree ; 

They've  made  him  to  draw  carts  and  wains. 
Till  he  was  sick  and  like  to  dee. 

But  young  Beichan  was  a  Christian  bom. 

And  still  a  Christian  was  he ; 
Which  made  them  put  tiim  in  prison  Strang, 

And  cauld  and  hunger  sair  to  dree ; 
And  fed  on  nocht  but  bread  and  vrater, 

Untill  the  day  that  he  mot  dee. 

In  this  prison  there  grew  a  tree. 

And  it  was  unco  stout  and  Strang ; 
Where  he  was  chained  by  the  middle, 
^        Until  his  life  was  almott  gane. 
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Th*  MTiffB  Moor  had  hot  ae  doditcr. 
And  har  luuiM  it  was  Siuie  Pya; 

And  ilka  dajr  aa  ahe  took  the  air. 
The  priMO  door  the  paaaed  bjre. 

Bat  it  fidl  aoce  upon  a  day, 

Aa  she  waa  walking,  alie  heard  him  aiog; 
She  Uaten'd  to  his  tale  of  woe, 

A  happy  day  for  yoaog  Bejehan ! 

"  My  hoaods  they  aO  go  mastarleas. 
My  liawlu  they  flee  frae  tree  to  tree. 

My  yoangeat  brother  will  heir  my  lands. 
My  natire  land  I'll  never  see." 

"  O  were  I  hot  the  prison-keeper. 

As  I'm  a  ladie  o'  hie  degree, 
I  aoon  wad  set  this  yoath  at  large. 

And  send  him  to  his  ain  oountria." 

Bhe  went  away  Into  her  diamber, 
An  nicht  she  never  cloeed  her  e'e ; 

And  when  the  rooming  begoud  to  dawn. 
At  the  prison  door  alane  waa  she. 

Bhe  gled  the  keeper  a  piece  ofgowd. 
And  monie  pieces  o'  white  monie. 

To  tak'  her  through  tlie  bolts  and  ban. 
The  lord  frae  Hcotland  site  lang'd  to  see  :— 

Rhe  saw  yonng  Beichan  at  the  stake. 
Which  made  her  weep  maist  bltterlie. 

"  O  ha'e  yc  got  onie  lands,"  she  says, 
"  Or  castles  in  your  ain  countrie  ? 

It's  what  wad  ye  gl'e  to  the  ladie  fkir 
Wha  out  o'  prison  wad  set  yon  free  ?" 

"  It's  I  ha'e  houses,  and  I  ha'e  Uuids, 

Wi'  monie  castles  (kir  to  see. 
And  I  wad  gi'e  a'  to  that  ladie  gay, 

Wha  out  o'  prison  wad  set  me  free." 

The  keeper  syne  brak  aff  his  chains, 
And  set  Lord  Beichan  at  libertie  :— 

She  fill'd  his  pookeU  baith  wi'  gowd. 
To  tak'  him  till  his  ain  countrie. 

Bhe  took  him  frae  her  Cither's  prison, 
And  giod  to  him  the  best  o'  wine; 

And  a  brave  health  she  drank  to  him,— 
"  I  wish.  Lord  Beichan,  ye  were  mine ! 

It's  seven  lang  years  I'll  mak'  a  vow. 
And  seven  lang  years  I'll  keep  It  true ; 

If  ye'U  wed  wl'  na  itber  woman, 
It's  I  will  wed  na  man  but  you." 


She's  tane  Um  to  her  fluher's  port. 
And  gi'en  to  him  a  ship  o'  fkme,— 

"  Farewell,  fkrewell,  my  Scottish  lord, 
I  fear  I'll  ne'er  see  yoo  again." 

Lord  Beichan  tom'd  him  roond  about. 
And  lowljr,  lowljr,  loutit  he-— 

"  Ere  aeven  lang  years  come  to  an  eml, 
111  tak'  you  to  mine  ain  ooontrie." 

Then  whan  he  cam'  to  Glasgow  town, 
A  happy,  happy,  man  was  he; 

The  ladies  a*  around  him  thrang'd. 
To  see  him  come  frae  slaverie. 

His  mother  she  had  died  o'  sorrow, 
And  a'  his  brothers  were  dead  but  he ; 

His  lands  they  a'  were  lying  waste. 
In  ruins  were  his  castles  free. 

Na  porter  there  stood  at  his  yett ; 

Na  human  creature  he  could  see ; 
Except  the  screeching  owls  and  bau. 

Had  he  to  bear  him  companie. 

But  gowd  will  gar  the  castles  grow. 
And  he  had  gowd  and  Jewels  free ; 

And  soon  the  pages  around  him  thrang'd. 
To  serve  him  on  their  Iwnded  knee. 

Bis  hall  WM  hung  vri'  silk  and  satin. 
His  table  rung  wi'  mirth  and  glee ; 

He  soon  forgot  the  lady  fkir. 
That  lows'd  him  out  o'  slaverie. 

Lord  Beichan  courted  a  lady  gay. 
To  heir  wi'  him  his  lands  sae  f^ee. 

Ne'er  thinking  that  a  lady  fkir 

Was  on  her  way  fhte  grand  Turkie. 

For  Susie  Pye  could  get  nae  rest. 
Nor  day  nor  nicht  could  happy  be. 

Still  thinking  on  the  Scottish  lord, 
TiU  she  was  sick  and  like  to  dee. 

But  she  has  bullded  a  bonnle  ship, 

Weel  mann'd  wi'  seamen  o'  hie  degree ; 

And  secretly  she  stept  on  board. 
And  bid  adieu  to  her  ain  countrie. 

But  whan  she  cam'  to  the  Scottish  shore. 
The  bells  were  ringing  sae  merriliei 

It  was  Lord  Beichan 's  wedding  day, 
Wl'  a  lady  (kir  o'  hie  degree. 
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But  ilo  a  T(— el  WM  never  aeen« 

The  very  maiti  wen  tapp'd  ni'  gold ! 

Her  eeiUe  were  made  o'  the  latin  fine, 
lUit  beaatilU  fi»  to  behold. 

Bat  when  the  lady  cam'  on  shore. 

Attended  wi'  her  pages  three. 
Her  shoon  were  of  the  beaten  gowd. 

And  she  a  lady  of  great  beaatie. 

Then  to  the  skipper  she  did  say, 
"  Can  ye  this  answer  gi'e  to  me— 

Where  are  Lord  Beichan'S  lands  sae  braid  i* 
He  soxely  Uvea  in  this  ooontrie." 

Then  up  bespak'  the  skipper  bold, 

(For  he  could  speak  the  Turkish  tongue,)- 

"  Loid  Beiehan  lives  not  fiur  away. 
This  is  the  day  of  his  wedding." 

"  If  ye  will  guide  me  to  Beiehan's  yetts, 
I  will  ye  well  reward,"  said  she,— 

Then  she  and  all  her  pages  went, 
A  very  gallant  oompanie. 

When  she  cam'  to  Lord  Beichan's  yetts^ 

She  tirl'd  gently  at  the  pin, 
Sae  ready  was  the  proud  porter 

To  let  the  wedding  guests  come  in. 

"  Is  this  Lord  Beichan's  house,"  she  says, 
"  Or  is  that  noble  lord  within?" 
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Yes,  he  is  gane  into  the  hall. 
With  his  brave  bride,  and  monie  ane." 

"  Tell  bid  him  send  me  a  piece  of  breads 
Bot  and  a  cup  of  his  best  wine; 

And  bid  him  mind  the  lady's  love 

That  anoe  did  lowse  him  out  o'  pyne." 

Then  in  and  cam'  the  porter  bold, 
I  wat  he  gae  three  shouts  and  three,— 

"  The  lUrest  lady  stands  at  your  yetts. 
That  ever  my  twa  een  did  see." 

Then  up  bespak'  the  bride's  mither, 
I  wat  an  angry  woman  was  she, — 

"  Ton  micht  ha'e  excepted  our  bonnie  bride, 
Tho*  she'd  been  three  times  as  fkir  as  she." 

"  My  dame,  your  daughter's  fidr  enough. 

And  aye  the  fkirer  mot  she  be  I 
But  the  Ihirest  time  that  e'er  she  was. 

Shell  na  compare  wi'  this  ladle. 


"  She  has  a  gowd  ring  on  ilka  linger, 
And  on  her  mid-flnger  she  has  three; 

She  has  as  meikle  gowd  upon  her  head. 
As  wad  buy  an  earldom  o*  land  to  thee. 

"  My  lord,  she  begs  some  o'  your  bread, 
Bot  and  a  cup  o*  your  best  wine. 

And  bids  you  mind  the  lady's  love 
That  ance  did  lowse  ye  out  o'  pyne." 

Then  up  and  started  Lord  Beiohan, 

I  wat  he  made  the  table  flee, — 
"  I  wad  gi'e  a'  my  yearlie  rent 

'Twere  Susie  Pye  come  owre  the  sea." 

Syne  up  bespak'  the  bride's  mither, — 
She  was  ne'er  heard  to  speak  sae  firee,— 

"  Te'll  no  forsake  my  ae  dochter. 

Though  Susie  Pye  has  cross'd  the  sea  ?" 

"  Tak'  hame,  tak'  hame,  your  dochter,  miidam. 
For  she  is  ne'er  the  waur  o'  me ; 

She  cam'  to  me  on  horseback  riding. 

And  she  sail  gang  hame  in  chariot  tree." 

He's  tane  Susie  Pye  by  the  milk-white  hand. 
And  led  her  through  his  halls  sae  hie, — 

"  Ye're  now  Lord  Beichan's  lawful  wife. 
And  thrioe  ye're  welcome  unto  me." 

Lord  Beiehan  prepar'd  for  another  weddinf^, 
Wi'  baith  their  hearts  sae  fu'  o'  glee;— 

Says,  "  I'll  range  nae  mair  in  foreign  lands. 
Sin'  Susie  Pye  has  croes'd  the  sea. 

"  Fy  *  gar  a'  our  cooks  mak'  ready; 

And,  fy !  gar  a'  our  pipers  play ; 
And  ty !  gar  trumpets  gae  through  the  toun. 

That  Lord  Beichan's  wedded  twice  in  a 
day!" 


Ynjiung  ^efeie. 


[FaoM  Jamieson's  Collection, 
previous  Ballad.] 


See  Note  to 


YouNO  Bkckib  was  as  brave  a  knight 

As  ever  sail'd  the  sea; 
And  he's  doen  him  to  the  court  o'  Franco, 

To  serve  for  meat  and  fee. 
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He  badna  been  In  the  eoort  e'  Fnaee 

A  t^ivlTciDonth  nor  amt  lang, 
TUl  be  fell  in  love  wi-  the  UnT*  danghtv. 

And  wae  thrown  in  prieon  etiang. 

The  Unf  he  bad  bot  ae  daoffater, 

Bard  lebd  was  lier  name ; 
And  she  has  to  tlie  priion  gane. 

To  hear  the  priaoner^  mane. 

"  O  gin  a  lady  wad  borrow  me. 

At  her  ttirmp  I  wad  rin ; 
O  i0n  a  widow  wad  borrow  me, 

I  wad  awcar  to  be  her  eon. 
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"  O  gin  a  Tirgin  wad  borrow  me, 

I  wad  wed  lier  wi'  a  ring ; 
I'd  gi'e  her  hal,  I'd  gi'e  her  bowen. 

The  boonie  towers  o*  Ltnne." 

O  barefoot  barefoot  gaed  she  bat* 

And  barefoot  earn'  slie  ben ; 
It  was  na  for  want  o'  hoee  and  shoon, 

Sor  time  to  pat  them  on; 

Bat  a'  for  fear  that  her  fother 

Had  heard  her  makin'  din ; 
For  she's  stown  the  Iwjrs  of  the  prison. 

And  gane  the  dnngeoa  wiUiin. 

And  when  she  saw  him,  yoong  Befcfe, 

Wow,  bat  her  heart  was  salr! 
For  the  mice,  bat  and  the  banld  rattons. 

Had  eaten  his  jeDow  hair. 

She's  gotten  him  a  riiaver  for  his  beard, 

A  comber  till  hie  hair; 
Fire  bandied  poond  in  his  podcet. 

To  qwnd,  and  nae  to  ^are. 

She's  gi'en  him  a  steed  was  good  in  need. 

And  a  saddle  o*  royal  bane ; 
A  leash  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter. 

And  Hector  called  ane. 

Atween  thir  twa  a  row  was  made, 

Twas  made  foil  solemlie. 
That  or  three  years  were  come  and  gane, 

Weel  married  they  should  be. 

He  hadna  been  in's  ain  coantrie 

A  twelvemonth  till  an  end, 
TOl  he's  forced  to  marry  a  dnkel  daughter. 

Or  than  loee  a'  hia  bud. 


**  OdMm,  alas  r  says  yoong  Bekle, 

"  I  kenna  what  to  dee ; 
For  I  eanna  win  to  Bard  Isbei, 
to  me." 
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O  it  fen  oat  upon  a  day 

Bard  Isbel  feU  asleep. 
And  up  it  starts  the  Billy  Blin, 

And  stood  at  her  bed  feet. 

"  O  waken,  waken,  Bord  Isbel ; 

How  can  ye  sleep  so  soon' ; 
When  this  is  BeUe's  wedding  dAv. 

And  the  aaairiage  gaing  on  ? 

"  Te  do  ye  till  yoar  mlther'a  bower. 

As  ihst  as  ye  can  gang ; 
And  ye  tak'  three  &  yoar  mtther's  Maiyi, 

To  hand  ye  anthocht  lang. 

"  Te  dress  yoorsd'  i'  the  red  scarlet. 

And  your  Marys  in  dainty  green ; 
And  ye  pat  girdles  aboot  yoar  middle 

Wad  boy  an  earldooe. 

"  Syne  ye  gang  down  by  yon  aea-sidc. 

And  down  by  yon  sea-strand ; 
And  bonnje  will  the  HoUans  boats 

Come  rowln'  tfll  yoar  hand. 

"  Te  set  yoar  milk-white  foot  on  board. 

Cry, '  Hafl  ye,  Bomine !' 
And  I  will  be  the  steerer  ot. 

To  row  yoa  o^er  the  sea." 

She's  ta'en  her  till  her  mither's  bower. 

As  last  as  she  could  gang; 
And  she's  U'en  twa  o'  her  mither's  Marys, 

To  hand  her  nnthoeht  lang. 

She's  dreet  hersel'  i'  the  red  scarlet. 
Her  Marys  i'  the  dainty  green  ; 

And  they're  pot  girdles  aboot  their  middle 
Would  bay  an  earldome. 

And  they  gaed  down  by  yon  sea-«lde. 
And  down  by  yon  sea-strand ; 

And  sae  bonnie  as  the  HoUans  boats 
Come  rowin'  till  their  hand. 

She  set  her  milk-white  foot  on  beard. 

Cried,  "  HaU  ye,  DumLne  .- 
And  the  Billy  BUn  was  the  steerer  ot. 

To  row  her  o^  the  sea. 
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Whan  she  oam'  to  yoang  Bekie'a  gate. 

She  heard  the  miulo  play ; 
And  her  mind  miaga'e  by  a'  she  heard. 

That  'twas  his  wedding  day. 

She's  pitten  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 

Gi'en  the  porter  marlds  three; 
"  Hae,  take  ye  that,  ye  proud  porter. 

Bid  yoiur  master  speake  to  me." 

O  whan  that  he  cam'  np  the  stair. 

He  fell  low  down  on  his  knee : 
He  hailM  the  king,  and  he  bail'd  the  queen. 

And  he  haii'd  him  yoong  BeUe. 

"01  have  been  i>orter  at  yonr  gates 

This  thirty  years  and  tluee; 
Bat  there  are  three  ladies  at  them  now. 

Their  like  I  did  nerer  see. 

"  There's  ane  o'  them  drest  in  red  scarlet. 

And  twa  in  dainty  green ; 
And  they  ha'e  girdles  about  their  middles 

Would  buy  an  earldome." 

Then  out  and  tpak'  the  bierdly  bride. 

Was  a*  goud  to  the  chin ; 
"  Gin  she  be  fine  without,"  she  says, 

"  We's  be  as  fine  within." 

Then  np  it  starts  him,  young  Bekie, 

And  the  tear  was  in  his  e'e : 
"  I'U  lay  my  life  it's  Burd  Isbel 

Gome  o'er  the  sea  to  me." 

O  quickly  he  ran  down  the  stair ; 

And  whan  he  saw  'twas  she. 
He  kindly  took  her  in  his  arms. 

And  kist  her  tenderlie. 

"  O  ha'e  ye  forgotten  now,  young  Bekie, 

The  TOW  ye  made  to  me, 
When  I  took  you  out  of  prison  Strang, 

When  ye  was  condemned  to  dee  ? 

"  I  ga'e  you  a  steed  was  good  in  need. 

And  a  saddle  o'  royal  bane ; 
A  leash  o*  hounds  o'  ae  litter ; 

And  Hector  called  ane." 

It  was  well  kent  what  the  lady  said. 

That  it  was  nae  a  lie ; 
Por  at  the  first  word  the  lady  spak'. 

The  hound  fell  at  her  knee. 


'  Tak'  hame,  tak'  hame  yonr  daughter  dear; 

A  blessing  gang  her  wi' ; 
For  I  maun  marry  my  Burd  Isbel, 
That's  come  o'er  the  sea  to  me." 

"  Is  this  the  custome  o'  your  house. 

Or  the  fashion  o'  your  land. 
To  marry  a  maid  in  a  May  morning. 

And  send  her  back  a  maid  at  e'en  i" 
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[Stall  copies  of  May  Colrin  or  Odlean,  under 
the  title  of  "  Tlie  Western  Tragedy,"  exist  of  a 
date  at  least  as  &r  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  From  these  the  ballad  found  its 
way  into  Herd's  collection,  and  is  reprinted  by 
Motherwell  with  some  alterations  from  a  recited 
Tersion.  "The  ballad  finds  locality,"  says  Mr 
Chambers,  "  in  that  wild  portion  of  tiie  coast  of 
Carrick,  (Ayrshire,)  which  intervenes  betwixt 
Girran  and  Ballantrae.  Carlton  Castle,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  Girran,  (a  tall  old  ruin 
situated  on  the  brink  of  a  bank  which  overhangs 
the  sea,  and  which  gives  title  to  Sir  John  Oath- 
cart,  Bart,  of  Carlton,)  is  affirmed  by  the  country 
people,  who  still  remember  the  story  with  great 
flreshness,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  'the 
fhuse  Sir  John;'  while  a  toll  rocky  eminence, 
called  Gamsloup,  overhanging  the  sea  about  two 
miles  still  fiuiher  south,  and  over  which  the 
road  passes  in  a  style  terrible  to  all  travellers,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  drowning  his  wives,  and  where  he  was 
finally  drowned  himself.  The  people,  who  look 
upon  the  ballad  as  a  regular  and  proper  record 
of  an  unquestionable  fact,  fitrther  affirm  that 
May  Collean  was  a  daughter  of  the  Csmily  of 
Kennedy  of  Colzean,  now  represented  by  the 
Earl  of  Cassllis,  and  that  she  became  heir  to  all 
the  immense  wealth  which  her  husband  had  ac- 
quired by  his  former  mal-practices,  and  accord- 
ingly lived  happy  all  the  rest  of  her  days."  We 
give  here,  first,  the  ballad  as  it  appears  in 
Motherwell,  which  dilTers  little  from  Herd's 
version.  We  also  give  Mr  Buchan's  version, 
which,  though  similar  in  incident.  Is  almost  to- 
Wtally  different  in  language  ficom  the  others.] 
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Famb  Sir  John  a  wooing  oame. 
To  a  maid  of  beauty  (hir ; 

Hay  Oolvin  was  the  lady's  name, 
Her  fhther*!  only  heir. 


He's  courted  her  butt,  and  he's  courted  her  ben. 
And  he's  courted  hor  into  the  Iia', 

Till  once  he  got  this  lady's  consent 
To  mount  and  ride  awa'. 

She's  gane  to  her  flither's  coffers, 

Wliere  all  his  money  lay ; 
And  she's  taken  the  red,  and  she's  left  the 

And  so  lightly  as  she  tripped  away,    [white. 

She's  gane  down  to  her  flither's  stable 

Where  all  his  steeds  did  stand ; 
And  she's  taken  the  best  and  she's  luft  the 

That  was  in  her  father's  land.  [warst. 

He  rode  on,  and  ahe  rode  on. 

They  rode  a  lang  simmer's  day. 
Until  they  came  to  a  broad  river. 

An  arm  of  a  lonesome  sea. 

"  Loup  off  the  steed,"  says  fltlse  Sir  John ; 

"  Your  bridal  bed  you  see ;  [here. 

For  it's  seven  king's  daughters  I  have  drowned 

And  the  eighth  I'll  out  make  with  thee. 

"  Cast  aff,  oast  aff  your  silks  so  fine. 

And  lay  them  on  a  stone. 
For  they  are  o'er  good  and  o'er  costly 

To  rot  in  the  salt  sea  foam. 

"  Cast  aff,  cast  aff  your  holland  smock. 

And  lay  it  on  this  stone. 
For  it  is  too  fine  and  o'er  costly 

To  rot  in  the  salt  sea  foam." 

"  0  turn  you  about,  thou  fhlse  Sir  John, 

And  look  to  the  leaf  o'  the  tree ; 
For  it  never  became  a  gentleman 

A  naked  woman  to  see." 

He's  tamed  himself  straight  round  about, 

To  look  to  the  leaf  o'  the  tree; 
Hlie's  twined  her  arms  about  his  waist. 

And  thrown  him  into  the  i 
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"  O  hold  a  grip  of  me.  May  Colvin, 
For  fear  that  I  should  drown ; 

I'll  take  you  hame  to  your  father's  gate. 
And  safely  ill  set  you  down." 


"  O  lie  you  there,  thou  fhlse  Sir  John, 

0  lie  you  there,"  said  she, 
"  For  you  lie  not  in  a  caulder  bed 

Than  the  ane  you  intended  for  me." 

So  she  went  on  her  father's  steed. 

As  swift  as  she  could  flee ; 
And  she  came  hame  to  her  father's  gates 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

Up  then  spake  the  pretty  parrot: 

"  May  Colvin,  where  have  you  bi-<-n  ? 

What  has  become  of  false  Sir  John, 
That  wooed  you  so  late  yestreen  ?" 

Up  then  spake  the  pretty  parrot. 
In  the  bonnie  c&ge  where  It  lay: 

"  O  what  ha'e  ye  done  with  the  flilse  Sir  John, 
That  he  behind  you  does  stay  ? 

"He  wooed  you  butt,  he  wooed  you  ben, 

He  wooed  you  into  the  ha'. 
Until  he  got  your  own  consent 

For  to  mount  and  gang  awa'." 

"O  hold  your  tongue,  my  pretty  parrot, 

Lay  not  the  blame  upon  me ; 
Tour  cage  will  be  made  of  the  beaten  i;ohl. 

And  the  spakes  of  ivorie." 

Up  then  spake  the  king  himself. 

In  the  chamlMT  where  he  lay: 
"  Oh !  what  ails  the  pretty  parrot. 

That  prattles  so  long  ere  day." 

"  It  was  a  cat  cam'  to  my  cage  door ; 

1  thought  'twould  have  worried  me 
And  I  was  calling  on  tola  May  Colvin 

To  take  the  cat  (rota  me." 
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MAY  COLVIN. 

[BuoHAN's  rersion.  See  Note  to  the  i  re  vious 
ballad.  Binyan's  Bay,  mentioned  in  this  ver- 
sion, was,  Mr  Buchan  says,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ugie,  where  Peterhead  now  stands.] 

IIrard  ye  ever  of  a  bludy  knight, 

Lived  in  the  west  countrle  ? 
For  he's  betray'd  seven  virgins  fliir. 

And  drowned  them  in  the  sea. 
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All  faidl«  of  ft  gvde  aoeoaot. 

Am  erer  yet  were  known ; 
This  tnitor  was  a  tMuron  knight. 

They  eall'd  him  fiuue  Sir  John. 

Then  be  it  gane  to  May  Cdvin, 

She  was  her  fltther'e  heir; 
The  greatest  beauty  o*  ttiat  age, 

I  aolemnly  declare. 

Thoa  art  the  darling  atmj  heart, 

I  eay,  tkit  May  Oolrin ; 
Bo  tkt  excells  thy  beauties  great. 

That  ever  I  ha'e  leen. 

Bat  I'm  a  knight  of  wealth  and  might, 
Ha'e  towere,  towns  twenty-three ; 

And  ye'ie  be  lady  o'  them  a'. 
If  ye  wUl  gang  wi'  me. 


I  me  then,  O  gnde  Sir  John, 
To  wed  I  am  too  young ; 
VTitbont  jre  ha'e  my  parents'  leave. 
With  yon  I  dama  come. 

Tour  paienta'  leave  ye  soon  shall  haw. 

To  this  they  will  agree ; 
For  I  ha'e  made  a  solemn  vow. 

This  night  ye'ae  gang  wi'  me. 

Frae  below  his  arm  he's  puU'd  a  charm. 

And  stuck  it  in  her  sleeve ; 
And  he  has  made  her  gang  wi'  him. 

Without  her  parents'  leave. 

Much  gowd  and  siller  she  has  brought, 

Wi*  her  five  hundred  pound ; 
The  best  an'  steed  her  flither  had, 

Slie's  ta'en  to  ride  upon. 

Sae  privatdy  they  rade  away, 
Tliqr  made  nae  stop  nor  stay ; 

Till  they  came  to  that  iktal  end. 
That  ye  oa'  Binyan's  bay. 

It  being  in  a  lonely  place, 

Xae  habitation  nigh ; 
The  flttal  rocks  were  tall  and  steep. 

And  nane  could  hear  her  cry. 

Light  down,  light  down,  fidr  Mary  Cohrin, 
Li^t  down,  and  speak  wi'  me; 

For  here  I've  drown'd  eight  virgins  brave, 
And  yon  the  ninth  maun  be. 


Are  these  ynur  bowers  and  lofty  towers, 

Hae  beautiful  and  gay  ? 
Or  is  it  fur  my  gold,  she  says, 

Tou  take  my  life  away  ■* 

Cast  aff,  oast  alf  your  Jewels  fine, 

Sae  costly,  rich,  and  rare ; 
For  they're  too  costly,  and  too  fine, 

Tu  sink  in  the  sea  vrare. 

Then  afT  she's  ta'en  her  jewels  fln^, 
And  thus  she  made  her  moan ; 

Ha'e  mercy  on  a  virgin  young, 
I  pray  you,  gude  Sir  John ! 

Cast  aff,  cast  aff,  fitir  May  Golvln, 

Tour  gown  and  petticoat ; 
For  they're  too  costly,  and  too  tine, 

To  rot  by  the  sea  rock. 

Take  all  I  have  my  lilb  to  save, 

0  gude  Sir  John,  I  pray ; 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said  you  killed  a  maid, 

Ik'fore  her  wedding  day. 

Strip  aff,  strip  aff,  your  Holland  smork. 
That's  border'd  wi'  the  lawn ; 

For  it's  too  costly,  and  too  fine. 
To  toss  on  the  sea  sand. 

O  turn  ye  round,  O  gude  Sir  John, 

Your  back  about  to  me ; 
It  is  not  comely  tnt  a  man 

A  naked  woman  to  see. 

But,  as  Sir  John  he  tum'd  him  round, 

She  threw  him  in  the  sea; 
Says,  Lye  ye  there,  ye  &use  Sir  John, 

For  ye  thought  to  lye  wi'  me. 

O  lye  ye  there,  ye  traitor  fkuse. 
For  ye  thought  to  lye  wi'  me ; 

Although  ye  stript  me  to  the  skin, 
Te'se  get  your  chUse  wi'  thee. 

Then  on  she  puts  her  jewels  fine, 

Sae  costly,  rich,  and  brave ; 
And  then  wi'  speed  she  mounts  her  steed, 

Sae  well's  she  did  behave. 

This  maiden  fidr  being  void  of  fear. 
The  steed  was  swift  and  ftee ; 

And  she  has  reach'd  her  fkther's  house 
Before  the  dock  struck  three. 
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First  the  oall'd  the  liable  groom, 

Who  WM  her  waiting  man ; 
Aa  soon'i  he  heard  his  lady's  word. 

He  came  wi'  cap  in  ban'. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  fldr  May  Colvin  7 
Who  owes  this  dapple  gray  ? 

It  is  a  found  ane,  she  replied. 
That  I  got  on  the  way. 

Then  out  it  speaks  the  wylie  parrot, 

Unto  fkir  May  Colvin ; 
What  hast  thou  made  o'  fluise  Sir  John, 

That  ye  went  wi'  yestreen  ? 

O  baud  your  tongue,  my  pretty  parrot. 

And  talk  nae  mair  o'  me ; 
For  when  ye  got  ae  meal  a-fore. 

My  parrot,  ye'se  ha'e  three. 

Then  out  it  speaks  her  fkther  dear. 
In  the  chamber  where  he  lay ; 

What  aileth  thee,  my  pretty  parrot, 
To  chat  sae  lang  ere  day  ? 

The  oat  she  seratch'd  at  my  cage  door. 

The  thief  I  couldna  see ; 
And  I  am  calling  on  May  Colvin, 

To  take  the  cat  frae  me. 

But  first  she  tauld  her  Ihther  dear. 
The  deed  that  she  had  done ; 

Likewise  unto  her  mother  dear, 
Oonoeming  (kuse  Sir  John. 

If  that  be  true,  fUr  May  Oolvin, 

That  ye  ha'e  tauld  to  me ; 
The  mom,  ere  I  eat  or  drink. 

This  fanse  Sir  John  I'll  see. 

Sae  afr  they  went,  wl'  ae  consent. 

By  the  dawning  o'  the  day ; 
Until  they  came  to  Oharlestown  sands, 

And  there  his  corpse  it  lay. 

His  body  tall,  with  that  great  ftill, 
With  waves  toss'd  to  and  fh>. 

The  diamond  ring  that  he  had  on. 
Was  broken  in  pieces  two. 

They  ha'e  taken  up  his  corpse 

To  yonder  pleasant  green ; 
And  then  they  buried  fiuise  Sir  John, 

For  fear  he  should  be  seen. 
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Te  ladles  a',  wherever  yoa  be, 
That  read  this  moumfkil  songi 

I  pray  you  mind  on  May  Colvin, 
And  think  on  fkuse  Sir  John. 

Aff  they've  ta'en  his  Jewels  fine, 

To  keep  in  memory ; 
And  sae  I  end  my  moumfal  sang. 

And  btal  tragedy. 


["This ballad," says  Br  Percy,  "Is founded 
upon  the  supposed  practice  of  the  Jews  in  orucl< 
fying  or  otherwise  murdering  Christian  children, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  religion  of  their  parents:  a 
practice  which  hath  been  always  alleged  in  excuse 
for  the  cruelties  exercised  upon  that  wretched 
people,  but  which  probably  never  happened  in  a 
single  instance.  For,  if  we  oonsider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times 
when  such  stories  took  their  rise,  the  virulent 
pniJudices  of  the  monks  who  record  them,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  would  be  oatched 
up  by  the  barbarous  populace  as  a  pretence  for 
plunder;  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  danger 
incurred  by  the  perpetrators,  and  the  inadequate 
motives  they  could  have  to  excite  them  to  a  crime 
of  io  much  horror ;  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
the  whole  charge  to  be  groundless  and  malidons. 
The  ballad  is  probably  built  upon  some  Italian 
Legend,  and  bears  a  great  resemblanoe  to  the 
Prioresse's  Tale  in  Chaucer:  the  poet  seems  also 
to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  known  story  of  Hugh 
of  Lincoln,  a  child  said  to  have  been  there  mur- 
dered by  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III." 

Different  readings  of  the  ballad  are  given  in 
different  collections,  but  the  variations  are  not 
material.  In  some  copies  the  titie  is  "  Sir  Hugh 
or  the  Jew's  Daughter;"  in  others,  particularly 
Mr  Jamieson's,  who  accompanies  his  copy  by  a 
long  and  curious  Introduction  on  the  state  of 
the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  called  "  Hugh 
of  Lincoln."  We  follow  here  Motherwell's  ver- 
sion, as  we  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best.] 

Ykstbbdav  was  brave  Hallowday, 
And,  above  all  days  of  the  year. 

The  schoolboys  all  got  leave  to  play. 
And  littie  Sir  Hugh  was  there. 
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Bt  Udsd  tlM  ban  with  hi*  foot. 

And  \tipfiaA  it  with  hit  knee. 
And  even  in  at  the  Jew'i  window. 

He  gut  the  bonnie  b*'  flee. 

Oat  then  eame  the  Jew^  daughter— 

"  WiU  je  come  in  and  dine  ?" 
**  I  winna  oome  in  and  I  canna  oome  in 

Tm  I  get  that  baU  of  mine. 

"Throw  down  that  ball  to  me,  maiden. 

Throw  down  the  ball  to  me." 
"  I  winna  throw  down  year  ball,  Bir  Hugh, 

Till  ye  ooBM  ap  to  me." 

She  pa'd  the  apple  ftae  the  tree. 

It  was  baith  red  and  green. 
She  gave  it  onto  littie  Sir  Hugh, 

With  that  his  heart  did  win. 

She  wiled  him  into  ae  chamber. 

She  wiled  him  into  twa. 
She  wiled  him  into  tbo.third  chamber. 

And  that  was  waist  o't  a'. 

She  took  out  a  little  penknife. 

Hong  low  down  by  her  spare. 
She  twined  this  yoong  thing  o'  his  liCe, 

And  a  word  he  ne'er  spak'  mair. 

And  first  came  out  the  thick,  thick  blood. 

And  syne  came  out  the  thin. 
And  vyne  came  oat  the  bonnie  heart's  blood — 

There  was  nae  mair  within. 

She  laid  him  on  a  dressing  table. 

She  dress'd  him  like  a  swine. 
Says,  "  Lie  ye  there,  my  bonnie  Sir  Hogh, 

Wi'  ye're  apples  red  and  green." 

She  pot  him  in  a  ease  of  lead. 
Says  "  Lie  yoa  there  and  sleep ;" 

She  threw  him  into  the  deep  draw-well 
Was  flfi^  fitthoms  deep. 

A  schoolboy  walking  in  the  garden. 
Did  grieroosly  hear  him  moan. 

He  ran  away  to  the  deep  draw-well 
And  fell  down  on  his  knee, 

S^rsy"  Bonnie  Sir  Hagh,  and  pretty  Sir  Hagh, 

I  pray  yoa  speak  to  me ; 
If  yoa  speak  to  any  body  in  this  world, 

I  pray  yoa  speak  to  me." 


When  beUs  were  rang  and  mass  was  sung. 

And  every  body  went  hame. 
Then  every  lady  had  her  son, 

Bat  lady  Helen  had  nane. 

She  rolled  her  mantle  her  about. 

And  sore,  sore  did  she  weep ; 
She  ran  away  to  the  Jew's  castie 

When  all  were  fest  asleep. 

She  cries,  "  Bonnie  Sir  Hugh,  O  pretty  Sir 
Hugh, 

I  pray  you  speak  to  me ; 
If  you  speak  to  any  body  in  this  warld, 

I  pray  you  speak  to  me." 

"  Lady  Helen,  if  ye  want  your  son, 

I'll  tell  you  where  to  seek; 
Lady  Helen,  if  ye  want  your  son. 

He's  in  the  well  sae  deep." 

She  ran  away  to  the  deep  draw-well. 
And  she  fell  down  on  her  knee ; 

Saying,  "  Bonnie  Sir  Hugh,  0  pretty  Sir 
Hugh, 
I  pray  ye  speak  to  me. 

If  ye  speak  to  any  body  in  the  world, 
I  pray  ye  speak  to  me." 

"  Oh !  the  lead  it  is  wondrous  heavy,  mother, 

The  well  it  is  wondrous  deep. 
The  little  penknife  sticks  in  my  throat. 

And  I  downa  to  ye  speak. 

"  But  lift  me  oat  o'  this  deep  draw-well, 
And  bury  me  in  yon  church-yard ; 

Put  a  bible  at  my  head,  he  says. 
And  a  testament  at  my  feet. 

And  i>en  and  ink  at  every  side. 
And  I'll  lie  still  and  sleep. 

"  And  go  to  the  back  of  Maitland  town, 

Bring  me  my  winding  sheet; 
For  it's  at  the  back  of  Maitland  town. 

That  you  and  I  shall  meet." 

0  the  broom,  the  bonnie,  bonnie  broom. 
The  broom  that  makes  flill  sore, 

A  woman's  mercy  is  very  little. 
But  a  man's  mercy  is  more. 
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[MoDxair  Ballad.— Jamki  Hooo.] 

"Oh  where  have  yoa  been,  bonnie  Marley  Beld, 
For  mony  a  long  night  and  day  ? 

I  have  min'd  ye  lair,  at  the  Wanlock-head, 
And  the  cave  o'  the  Louther  brae. 

"  Oar  AriendB  are  waning  flut  away, 
Baith  fine  the  cliff  and  the  wood ; 

They  are  tearing  them  flrae  us  ilka  day ; 
For  there'!  naething  will  please  but  blood. 

"  And,  O  bonnie  Marley,  I  nuiun  now 

Oi'e  your  heart  muclde  pain. 
For  your  bridegroom  is  a-missing  too. 

And  'tis  fear'd  that  ho  is  ta'en. 

"  We  have  sought  the  caves  o'  the  Enterkin, 
And  the  dens  o'  the  Ballybough, 

And  a'  the  howes  o'  the  Ganna  linn ; 
And  we  wot  not  what  to  do." 

"  Dispel  your  fears,  good  TAk^otj  Laing, 

And  hope  all  for  the  best. 
For  the  servants  of  Ood  will  find  a  place. 

Their  weary  heads  to  rest. 

"  There  are  better  places,  that  we  ken  o'. 

And  seemlier  to  be  in. 
Than  all  the  dens  of  the  Ballybough, 

Or  howes  o'  the  Ganna  linn. 

"  But  sit  thee  down,  good  Maijory  Laing, 

And  listen  a  while  to  me. 
For  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  to  you. 

That  will  bring  you  to  your  knee : 

"  I  went  to  seek  my  own  dear  James 

In  the  cave  o'  the  Louther  brae. 
For  I  had  some  things,  that  of  a'  the  world. 

He  best  deserved  to  ha'e. 

"  I  had  a  kebbuck  In  my  lap. 

And  a  (kdge  o'  the  flour  sae  ima , 

And  a  sark  I  had  made  for  his  buirdly  back. 
As  white  as  the  new-dri'en  snaw. 

"  I  sought  him  over  hill  and  dale. 

Shouting  by  cave  and  tree; 
But  only  the  dell  with  its  eiry  yell. 

An  answer  rotum'd  to  me. 


9t    "1  sought  him  up,  and  I  sought  him  down,     /^  '^  J 


And  echoes  retum'd  his  name,  Ho-^*^ 


Till  the  gloflh  o'  dread  shot  to  my  heart. 
And  dirled  through  a'  my  frame. 


"  I  sat  me  down  by  the  Enterkin, 

And  saw,  in  a  fearflil  line, 
The  red  dragoons  come  up  the  path, 

Wi'  prisoners  eight  or  nine : 

"  And  one  of  them  was  my  dear,  dear  James, 

The  flower  of  a'  his  Un'; 
Re  was  wounded  behind,  and  wounded  lieforc. 

And  the  bkx)d  ran  fhte  his  chin. 

"  He  was  bound  upon  a  weary  hack, 

Lash'd  both  by  hough  and  heel. 
And  his  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back, 

Wi'  the  thumbkins  of  steel. 

"  I  kneel'd  before  that  soldier  band. 

In  the  fervour  of  inward  strife. 
And  I  raised  to  Heaven  my  trembling  hand. 

And  begg'd  my  husband's  life. 

"  But  all  the  troop  laugh'd  me  to  soom. 

Making  my  grief  their  game ; 
And  the  captain  said  some  words  to  me. 

Which  I  cannot  tell  for  shame. 

"  And  then  he  cursed  our  Whiggish  race. 
With  a  proud  and  a  scomf\il  brow. 

And  bade  me  look  at  my  husband's  face. 
And  say  how  I  liked  him  now. 

"  Oh,  I  like  him  weel,  thou  proud  captain. 
Though  the  blood  runs  to  his  knee, 

And  all  the  better  for  the  grievous  wrongs 
He  has  suffer'd  this  day  firae  thee. 

"  But  can  you  feel  within  your  heart 

That  comely  youth  to  slay  ? 
For  the  hope  you  have  in  Heaven,  captain. 

Let  him  gang  wi'  me  away ! 

"  Then  the  captain  swore  a  fearfb'  oath. 

With  loathsome  Jest  and  mock. 
That  he  thought  no  more  of  a  Whiggamore't 

Than  the  life  of  a  noisome  brook.         [life. 

"  Then  my  poor  James  to  the  captain  oalTd, 
And  he  begg'd  bidth  hard  and  sair. 

To  have  one  kiss  of  his  bonnie  bride. 
Ere  we  parted  for  evermair. 
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'  111  do  that  for  you,'  uid  the  proad  eaptain, 

'  And  aaTe  you  the  toil  to-day. 
And,  moreoTer,  III  take  her  little  store. 

To  support  you  tqr  the  way.' 

"  He  took  my  bountith  ftom  my  lap. 

And  I  saw,  with  sorrow  dumb. 
That  he  parted  it  all  among  his  men. 

And  gare  not  my  love  one  crumb. 

*  Now,  fkre  you  well,  my  very  bonnie  bride,' 

Cried  the  captain  with  disdain ; 
'  When  I  oome  back  to  the  banks  of  Nith, 

I  shall  Mss  you  sweetly  then. 

'  Your  heartiest  thanks  must  sure  be  given. 

For  what  I  have  done  to-day,— 
I  am  taking  him  straight  on  the  road  to  heaven; 

And  short  will  be  the  way !' 

"  My  love  he  gave  me  a  parting  look. 

And  bless'd  me  ferventlye, 
^nd  the  tears  they  mix'd  wi'  his  purple  blood. 

And  ran  down  to  his  knee." 

"  What's  this  I  hear,  bonnie  Marley  Beid  ? 

How  could  these  woes  betide  ? 
For  blyther  you  could  not  look  this  day, 

Were  your  husband  by  your  side. 

"  One  of  two  things  alone  is  lefb. 

And  dreadfhl  the  one  to  me : 
For  either  your  ftdr  wits  are  reft. 

Or  else  your  husband's  flree." 

"  Albqr  your  fears,  good  Mai^ory  Laing, 

And  hear  me  out  the  rest ; 
You  little  ken  what  a  bride  vriU  do. 

For  the  youth  she  likes  the  best.' 

*'  I  hied  me  home  to  my  fhther's  ha', 
And  through  a'  my  friends  I  ran, 

And  I  gather'd  me  up  a  purse  o'  gowd. 
To  redeem  my  young  goodman : 

"  For  I  kenn'd  the  prelate  lowns  would  weel 

My  fkir  intent  approve ; 
For  tiiey'U  do  ikr  mair  for  the  good  red  gowd. 

Than  they'll  do  for  Heaven  above. 

"  And  away  I  ran  to  Edinburgh  town. 

Of  my  shining  treasure  vain. 
To  buy  my  James  flrom  the  prison  strong. 

Or  there  with  him  remain. 


^ 
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"  I  sought  through  a'  the  city  jails, 

I  sought  baith  lang  and  sair ; 
But  the  guardsmen  tum'd  me  ftae  their  doors,  < 

And  swore  that  he  was  not  there. 

"  I  went  away  to  the  tyrant  duke. 

Who  was  my  love's  judge  to  be. 
And  I  proffer'd  him  a'  my  yellow  store. 

If  he'd  grant  his  life  to  me. 

"  He  counted  the  red  gowd  slowly  o'er. 

By  twenties  and  by  tens. 
And  said  I  had  taken  the  only  means 

To  attain  my  hopeful  ends. 

'  And  now,'  said  he, '  your  husband's  safe ; 

You  may  take  this  pledge  of  me : 
And  I'll  tell  you,  fidr  one,  where  ye'll  go 

To  gain  this  oertaintye, — 

'  Gang  west  the  street  and  down  the  Bow, 

And  through  the  market  place. 
And  there  you  will  meet  with  a  gentleman ,» 

Of  a  tall  and  courteous  grace; 

'  He  is  clad  in  » livery  of  the  green. 

With  a  plume  aboon  his  bree. 
And  arm'd  with  a  halbert,  glittering  sheon : 

Tour  love  he  will  let  you  see.' 

"  O  Maijory,  never  flew  blythsome  bird. 

So  light  out  through  the  sky. 
As  I  flew  up  that  stately  street. 

Weeping  for  very  joy. 

"  Oh  never  flew  lamb  out  o'er  the  lea. 
When  the  sun  gang^  o'er  the  hill, 

Wi'  lighter,  blyther  steps  than  me. 
Or  skipp'd  wi'  sic  goodwill ; 

"  And  aye  I  bless'd  the  precious  ore. 

My  husband's  lifSe  that  wan ; 
And  I  even  bless'd  the  tyrant  duke. 

For  a  kind  go^d-hearted  man. 

"  The  officer  I  soon  found  out, — 

For  be  could  not  be  mistook , 
But  in  ail  my  life  I  never  beheld 

Sic  a  grim  and  grousome  loolu 

*'  I  ask'd  him  for  my  dear,  dear  James, 

With  throbs  of  wild  delight, 
And  begg'd  him  in  his  master's  nanit* » 

To  take  me  to  his  sights 

0 
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"  He  aak'd  me  fnr  his  true  addnm. 
With  a  voice  iit  which  I  shook ; 

For  I  saw  that  ho  was  a  cruel  knave, 
Uy  the  terror  of  his  look. 
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"  I  named  the  name  with  a  buoyant  voice. 
That  trembled  with  ecstasye ; 

But  the  savage  bray'd  a  hideous  laugh, 
Then  tum'd  and  grinn'd  at  me. 

"  He  pointed  up  to  the  city  wall : 
One  look  benumb'd  my  soul ; 
fj  y-^  ■   Fo'  there  I  saw  my  husband's  head 
/*^oU  If'iz'd  high  upon  a  pole ! 


"  His  yellow  hair  waved  in  the  wind. 

And  far  behind  did  fleo. 
And  his  right  hand  hang  beside  his  check, — 

A  wacsome  sight  to  see. 

"  His  chin  hang  down  on  open  spac<*. 

Yet  comely  was  his  brow. 
And  his  cyno  wore  open  to  the  breeze, — 

There  was  nane  to  close  them  now ! 

'  What  think  you  of  your  true  love  now  f 

The  hideous  porter  said ; 
'  Is  not  that  a  comely  sight  to  see. 

And  sweet  to  a  Whiggish  maid  i" 

'  Oh,  haud  your  tongue,  ye  heartless  slave, 

For  I  downa  answer  you ; 
He  was  dear,  dear  to  my  heart  txsforp, 

But  never  sae  dear  as  now ! 

'  I  see  a  sight  you  cannot  see, 

Which  man  cunnot  cfBtce ; 
I  SCO  a  ray  of  heavenly  love 

Beaming  on  that  dear  fhoe. 

'  And  weel  I  ken  yon  bonnie  brent  brow 

Will  smile  in  the  walks  on  high, 
An<l  yon  yellow  hair,  all  blood-stain'd  now. 

.Maun  wave  aboon  the  sky.' 

"  Hut  can  ye  trow  me,  Malory  dear  f 

111  the  might  of  heavenly  grace, 
There  was  never  a  sigh  burst  trsjn  my  heart, 

Nor  a  tear  ran  o'er  my  fboo. 

"  But  I  blees'd  my  God,  who  had  thus  seen  meet 

To  take  him  firora  my  side, 
Tu  call  him  home  to  the  courts  above. 

And  leave  me  a  virgin  bride." 


L^ 


"  Alaek,  alack,  bonnie  Marley  Beid, 
That  sic  days  we  ha'e  lived  to  see  1 

For  slccan  a  cruel  and  waefti'  tale 
Was  never  yet  beard  by  me. 

"And  all  this  time,  I  have,  trembling,  wecn'd 
That  your  dear  wits  were  gone; 

Fur  there  is  a  Joy  in  your  countenance. 
Which  I  never  saw  beam  thereon. 

"  Then  let  us  kneel  with  humble  hearts. 

To  the  God  whom  we  revere. 
Who  never  yet  laid  that  burden  on. 

Which  he  gave  not  strength  to  bear." 


[From  Buchan's  Ballads  of  the  North,  where 
it  is  called  "  Donald  of  the  Isles,"  but  the  more 
luual  title  of  the  ballad  is  "  tilusgow  Peggy."] 

A  BONifiB  laddie  brisk  and  gay, 

A  handsome  youth  sae  brisk  and  gaddie ; 
And  he  is  on  to  Glasgow  town, 

To  steal  awa'  his  bounlo  IVggy. 

When  he  came  Into  Glasgow  town. 
Upon  her  fkthcr's  green  sae  steady ; 

"  Come  forth,  come  forth,  old  man,"  he  says, 
"  For  I  am  oome  for  bonnie  Peggy." 

Out  it  spake  her  fkther  then, 

"  Begone  horn  mu,  ye  Highland  laddie ; 
There's  nane  in  a'  the  west  oountT>' 

Dare  steal  flrom  me  my  bonnie  Peggy." 


I've  ten  young  men  all  at  my  back. 


„ .  ;^-vN 

That  ance  to  me  were  baith  true  and  steady ;  I    .  -     \ 
If  anco  I  call,  they'll  soon  be  nigh,  ,^       .  I 

And  bring  to  me  my  bonnie  Peggy."  '' 

Out  it  spake  her  mother  then. 

Dear  but  she  spake  wond'rous  saucy ; 
Bays,  "  Te  may  steal  my  cow  or  ewe. 

But  I'll  keep  sight  o'  my  ain  lassie." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  old  woman,"  he  soys, 

••  Ye  think  your  wit  It  is  fki'  ready ; 
For  cow  nor  ewe  I  ever  stole, 

But  I  will  steal  your  bonnla  Fegigr." 


.-^^^         And  leave  me  a  virgin  bride."  fA         But  I  will  steal  your  bonnla  Fegigr."  /■  -.    < 
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\  "^r^    Then  all  hit  men  they  boldly  came, 
'  "    "  That  was  to  him  baith  true  and  steady ; 

And  through  the  ha'  they  qoicldy  went. 
And  forih  they  carried  bonnie  Peggy. 


Her  Esther  gae  mony  shoat  and  cry. 

Her  mother  cursed  the  Highland  laddie ; 

But  he  heard  them  as  he  heard  them  not. 
But  flx'd  his  eye  on  bonnie  Peggy. 

He  set  her  on  his  milk>white  steed. 
And  he  himsd'  on  his  grey  naigie , 

Still  akmg  the  way  they  rode. 
And  he's  awa'  wi'  bonnie  Peggy. 

Says,  "  I  wad  gi'e  baith  cow  and  ewe. 
And  sae  would  I  this  tartan  plaidie. 

That  I  was  (kr  into  the  north. 

And  alang  wi'  me  my  bonnie  Peggy." 

A*  they  rode  down  yon  pleasant  glen. 
For  trees  and  brambles  were  right  mony. 

There  they  met  the  Earl  o'  Hume, 

And  his  young  son,  were  riding  bonnie. 

Then  out  it  spake  the  yonng  Earl  Hume, 
Bear  but  he  spake  wond-rons  gaudie ; 

"  I'm  wae  to  see  sae  fidr  a  dame 

Biding  alang  wi'  a  Highland  biddie." 

'*  Hold  yoor  tongue,  ye  young  Earl  Hume, 
O  dear  but  ye  do  speak  right  gaudie ; 

There's  nae  a  lord  in  a'  the  south. 

Bare  e'er  eompete  wi-  a  Highland  laddie." 

Then  he  rade  five  miles  through  the  north. 
Throng  mony  hiUs  sae  rough  and  scroggie , 

Tm  they  eame  down  to  a  low  glen. 
And  he  lay  down  wi'  bonnie  F^gy. 

Then  he  enclosed  her  in  his  arras. 

And  row'd  her  in  bis  tartan  plaidie;  [house,  i . 
"  There  are  blankets  and  sheets  in  my  fktber's  . 

HowhaTelUendownwi'a'Highlandladdie!"  , 

Says  he, "  There  are  sheep  in  my  Ikther's  Ikuld, 
And  erery  year  their  wool  is  ready ; 

"Bf  the  same  our  debts  we  pay, 

AJthough  I  be  but  a  Highland  laddie. 

"There  are  fifty  cows  in  my  fitther's  byre,  j 

That  all  an  tyed  to  the  stakes,  and  ready:  ;j 

live  tiwoasnd  pounds  I  ha'e  ilk  year,  j 
AJt»»«^^  1  be  but  a  Highland  tauldie. 


"  My  fkther  has  fifty  well  shod  horse, 
Besides  your  steed  and  my  grey  naigie ; 

I'm  Donald  o'  the  Isle  o'  Sky, 
Why  may  not  you  be  ca'd  a  lady  ? 

"  See  ye  not  yon  fine  castle, 

On  yonder  hill  that  stands  sae  gaudie ; 
And  there  we'll  win  tliis  very  night, 

Where  ye'll  eqjoy  your  Highluid  laddie." 


[This  genuine  sample  of  the  old  humorous 
ballad  was  taken  down  flrom  the  recitation  of  a 
gentleman  in  Liddesdale,  where  it  has  long  been 
popular.  It  is  here  first  printed,  with  the  excep- 
tion <^  a  few  copies  for  private  distribution.] 

A  r  Aia  young  May  went  up  the  street. 

Some  white  fish  for  to  buy ; 
And  a  bonnie  clerk's  fli'en  in  love  wi'  her. 

And  he's  followed  her  by  and  by — 

by; 

And  hels  followed  her  by  and  by. 

"  O  where  lire  ye,  my  bonnie  lass, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me ; 
For  gin  the  nicht  were  ever  sae  mirk, 

I  wad  come  and  visit  thee — 

thee; 

I  wad  come  and  visit  thee." 

"  O  my  fiUher  ha  aye  lodu  the  door. 

My  mither  keeps  the  key; 
And  gin  ye  were  ever  sic  a  wily  wight. 

Ye  canna  win  in  to  me — 

me; 

Te  eaona  win  in  to  me." 

But  the  elerk  he  had  ae  true  brother. 

And  a  wily  wight  was  he ; 
And  he  has  made  a  lang  ladder 

Was  thirty  steps  and  three — 

thrbe; 

Was  thirty  steps  and  three. 


He  has  made  a  cleek  but  and  a  < 

A  creel  but  and  a  pin ; 
And  he's  away  to  the  chimley-top. 

And  he's  letten  the  bonnk  dak  lo- 
in: 

And  he's  lettan  the  bonnie  clerk  in.  -  ajT^ 
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Tho  auld  wife,  being  not  mileep, 

Heard  loinething  that  was  lald ; 
"  I'll  lay  my  life,"  quo'  the  •illy  aald  wlfs, 

"  There's  a  man  i'  our  doohter's  bcd-> 

bed; 

There's  a  man  i'  our  dochter's  bed." 

The  auld  roan  he  gat  onrre  the  bed. 

To  see  if  the  thing  was  true ; 
Uut  she's  ta'en  the  bonnie  clerk  in  her  arms. 

And  ooTer'd  him  owre  wl'  blue — 

blue; 

And  oorer'd  him  owre  wi'  blue. 

"  0  where  are  ye  gaun  now,  bther,"  she  says, 
"  And  where  are  ye  gaun  sae  late  ■* 

Yc've  disturb'd  me  in  my  evening  prayers. 
And  O  but  they  were  sweet- 
sweet; 
And  O  but  they  were  sweet." 

"  0  ill  betide  ye,  silly  auld  wlfb. 

And  an  ill  death  may  ye  die : 
Bhe  has  the  muckle  bulk  in  her  arms. 

And  she's  prayln'  for  you  and  me— 

me; 

And  (he's  prayin'  fbr  you  and  me." 

The  auld  wife  being  not  asleep. 

Then  something  mair  was  said ; 
"  I'll  lay  my  life,"  quo'  the  silly  auld  wife, 

"  There's  a  man  i'  our  dochter's  bed- 
bed; 

There's  a  man  i'  our  dochter's  bed." 

The  auld  wife  she  got  owre  the  bed. 

To  see  if  the  thing  was  true ; 
But  what  the  wrack  took  the  auld  wife's  fit  ? 

For  into  tho  creel  she  flew— 

flew; 

For  into  the  creel  she  flew. 

The  man  that  was  at  the  chimley>top. 

Finding  the  creel  was  fh', 
lie  wrapplt  the  rape  round  his  left  shouther. 

And  lUst  to  him  he  drew— 

drew; 

A  nd  fast  to  him  he  drew. 

"  O  help,  O  help,  O  hinny,  now  help; 

0  help,  O  hinny,  now ; 
For  Mm  that  ye  aye  wished  me  to. 

He's  carryln'  me  off  Just  now— 

now; 

lie's  carrj'in'  me  off  Just  now,"  «• 


y 


"  0  if  the  foal  thiefs  gotten  ye, 
I  wish  be  may  keep  his  baud ; 

For  a'  the  lee  lang  winter  nicht, 
Te'll  never  lie  in  your  bed- 


bed; 
Ye'll  never  lie  in  your  bed." 

He's  towed  her  up,  he's  towed  her  down. 

He's  towed  her  through  an'  through : 
"  O  Oude,  assist,"  quo'  the  silly  aald  wife ; 

"  For  I'm  just  departln'  now— 

now; 

For  I'm  Just  departin'  now." 

He's  towed  her  up,  he's  towed  her  down. 

He's  gi'en  her  a  rieht  down  fk'. 
Till  every  rib  i'  the  auld  wife's  side 

Play'd  nick  naok  on  the  vra'— 

wa'; 

Play'd  nick  naok  on  the  wa*. 

0  the  blue,  the  bonnie,  bonnie  blue ; 
A  nd  I  wish  the  blue  may  do  weel : 
And  every  auld  wife  that's  sae  Jealous  o'  her  y(7(p> 
dochter,  I    f/^C\ 

May  she  get  a  good  keach  i'  the  creel-       \^^ ') 

creel; 
May  she  get  a  gude  keach  i'  the  creel ! 


^ 
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[MooBBN  Ballad,  written  by  William  Oli- 
vx»,  of  Langraw,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  here 
first  printed.] 

TflRRS  were  twae  lovers,  lovers  leal, 

Twae  lovers  leal  and  true ; 
But  they  wha  love  maist  earnestly, 

Will  oft  the  sairost  rue. 

Oh  sweet  the  time  thae  lovers  dear 

Did  spend  wi'  ane  another ; 
Wherever  ane  o'  them  might  be. 

There  surely  was  the  other. 

And  a'  was  flresh,  and  a'  was  fair. 
Oh  feir  baith  e'en  and  morn  ; 

They  thought  to  pu'  life's  budJing  rose. 
And  never  find  its  thorn. 
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'TU  there  he  Ilea,  tnong  Jagged  rooks, 
That  loat— miigaidfd  one. 

The  mother,  on  whoee  breaat  he  lay. 
Might  ikil  to  know  her  eon. 


[FaoM  Mr  Buohan's  Ballade.  A  flragment  of 
this  preTlotuly  appeared  In  Mr  Jamieoon'i  coN 
lection,  under  the  title  of  '<  WilUe  and  May 
Margaret."  The  cataatrophe  of  this  rude  but 
pathetic  ballad,  it  will  be  aeen,  is  brought  about 
through  means  similar  to  those  used  in  "  Fair 
Annie  of  Lochryan" — the  deception,  namely,  of 
a  mother  answering  in  the  voloe  of  a  lover.] 

Wir.LiB  stands  in  his  stable  door. 

And  clapping  at  his  steed ; 
And  looking  o'er  his  white  fingers, 

His  nose  began  to  bleed. 

"  (ii'e  com  to  my  horse,  mother. 

And  meat  to  my  young  man  ; 
And  I'll  awa'  to  Meggie's  bower, 

I'll  win  ere  she  lie  down." 

"  0  bide  this  night  wl'  me,  Willie, 

()  bide  this  night  wi'  me ; 
The  best  an'  cock  o'  a'  the  raest 

At  your  supper  shall  be." 

"  A '  your  cooks,  and  a'  your  reests, 

I  ralue  not  a  prln ; 
For  I'll  awa'  to  Meggie's  bower, 

I'll  win  ere  she  Ue  down." 

"  8tay  this  night  wi'  me,  WilUe, 

0  stay  this  night  wi'  me ; 
The  best  an'  sheep  in  a'  the  flook 

At  your  supper  shall  be." 

"  A '  your  sheep,  and  a'  your  flocks, 

1  value  not  a  prin ; 

For  I'll  awa'  to  Meggie's  bower, 
I'll  win  ere  she  Ue  down." 

"  O  an'  ye  gang  to  Meggie's  bower, 

.Hae  sair  against  my  will ; 
The  deepest  pot  in  Clyde's  water. 

My  malison  ye's  fbel.  ft  > 


"  The  guld  steed  that  I  ride  upon. 
Cost  me  thrloe  thretty  pound ; 

And  I'll  put  trust  in  his  swift  ftet. 
To  ha'e  me  saft  to  land." 

As  he  rade  ower  yon  high,  high  hill, 

And  down  yon  dowie  den. 
The  noise  that  was  in  Clyde's  water 

Would  ftar'd  five  huner  men. 

"  O  roaring  Clyde,  ye  roar  ower  kmd. 
Your  streams  seem  wond'rous  Strang ; 

Make  me  your  wreck  as  I  come  back, 
But  spars  me  as  I  gang." 

Then  he  is  on  to  Meggie's  bower. 

And  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
"  <)  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Meggie,"  he  said, 

"  Te'll  open,  lat  me  come  in." 

"  O  wha  is  this  at  my  bower  door. 
That  calls  me  by  my  name  ?" 

"  It  is  your  first  love,  sweet  VVnilp, 
This  night  newly  oome  hame." 

"  I  ha'e  few  lovers  thereout,  thervout, 

As  few  ha'e  I  therein ; 
Tho  best  an'  love  that  ever  I  hod. 

Was  here  Just  Ute  yestreen." 

"  The  warstan  stable  in  a'  your  stables. 

For  my  puir  steed  to  stand ; 
The  warstan  bower  in  a'  your  bowers, 

For  me  to  Ue  therein : 
My  boots  are  fli'  o'  Clyde's  water, 

I'm  shivering  at  the  chin." 

"My  bams  are  fto'  o'  com,  Willie, 

My  stables  are  fU'  o'  hay ; 
My  bowers  are  fti'  o'  gentlemen. 

They'll  nae  remove  tiU  day." 

"  0  bre-ye-weU,  my  (huse  Meggie, 

0  fkrewell,  and  adieu; 
I've  gotten  my  mither's  malison. 

This  night  coming  to  you." 

As  he  rode  ower  yon  high,  high  hill. 

And  down  yon  dowie  den ; 
The  rushing  that  was  in  Clyde's  water. 

Took  WiUie's  cane  flrae  hhn. 

He  lean'd  him  ower  his  saddle  bow, 

To  catch  his  cane  again ; 
The  rushing  that  was  in  Clyde's  water. 

Took  WlUie'a  hat  fraa  him. 
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'^^  H«  l«aii'd  him  ower  hii  saddle  bow, 
^^^  To  catch  bia  hat  through  furco ; 

cyvO  The  rushing  that  was  in  Clyde's  water, 
'^ !  Took  Willie  fine  his  horse. 

His  brither  itood  upo'  the  bank. 
Says,  "  Pye,  man,  will  ye  drown  ? 

Teil  torn  ye  to  your  high  horae  head. 
And  learn  how  to  sowm." 

"  How  can  I  turn  to  my  horse  head. 
And  learn  how  to  sowm  ? 

I're  gotten  my  ndther's  maUaon, 
It's  here  that  I  maun  dron-n !" 

The  yaj  hour  this  young  man  sank 

Into  the  pot  sae  deep. 
Up  waken'd  lils  love,  Meggie, 

Out  o'  her  drowsy  sleep. 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  my  mither  dear. 
And  read  this  dreary  dream  ; 

I  dream'd  my  love  was  at  our  yates. 
And  nane  wad  let  him  in." 

"  Lye  still,  lye  still  now,  my  Meggie, 
Lye  still  and  tak'  your  rest ; 

Sin'  your  true  love  waa  at  our  yates. 
It's  but  twa  quarters  past." 

Nimbly,  nimbly,  raise  she  up. 

And  nimbly  pat  she  on ; 
And  the  higher  that  the  lady  cried, 

The  louder  blew  the  win*. 

The  first  an'  step  that  she  stepp'd  in. 

She  stepped  to  the  queet ; 
"  Ohon,  alas !"  said  that  lady, 

"  This  water's  wond'rous  deep." 

The  next  an'  step  that  she  wade  in. 

She  wadit  to  the  knee ; 
Says  she, "  I  could  wade  fhrther  in. 

If  I  my  lore  could  see." 

The  next  an'  step  that  she  wade  in. 

She  wadit  to  the  chin ; 
The  deepest  pot  in  Clyde's  water 

She  got  sweet  Willie  in. 

"  You've  had  a  cruel  mither,  WUlie, 

And  I  have  had  anither ; 
But  we  shall  sleep  in  Clyde's  water. 

Like  sister  an'  like  brither.*' 


4 
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[Tun  present  copy  of  the  original  ballad  ot 
Sir  James  the  Rose  is  given  chiefly  fttnn  oral  re- 
citation, compared  with  Motherwell's  and  other 
versions,—"  This  old  north  country  ballad,"  says 
Motherwell,  "  which  appears  to  Ite  founded  on 
fiust,  is  well  known  in  almost  every  comer  of 
Scotland.  Pinkerton  printed  it  in  his  Tragic 
Ballads,  1781,  'from,'  as  he  says,  'a  modem 
e<litloQ  in  one  sheet  12mo,  after  the  old  copy.' 
Notwithstanding  this  reference  to  authority,  the 
ballad  certainly  received  a  few  conjectural  emen- 
dations frura  his  own  pen ;  at  least,  the  present 
version,  which  is  given  as  it  occurs  in  early  stall 
prints,  and  as  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  reci- 
tations of  elderly  people,  does  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  his.  Two  modem  ballads  have 
sprung  out  of  this  old  one,  namely.  Sir  James 
the  Ross,  and  Elftida  and  Sir  James  of  Perth. 
The  first  of  these  la  said  to  have  Iwen  written  by 
Michael  Bruce ;  the  later  is  an  anonymous  pro- 
duction, and  has  found  its  way  into  Evans'  Col- 
lection—vt't/e  Vol.  IV.  Edin.  1810.  It  might  be 
curious  to  ascertain  which  of  these  mournful 
ditties  is  the  senior,  were  it  for  nothing  else 
tlian  perfectly  to  etijoy  the  cool  impudence  with 
which  the  graceless  youngster  lias  appropriated 
to  itself,  without  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  all 
the  best  things  which  occur  in  the  other."] 

O  HKARD  ye  o'  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
The  young  heir  o'  Buleichan  ? 

For  he  has  killed  a  gallant  squire, 
Wliaae  friends  are  out  to  tak'  him. 

Now  he's  gane  to  the  house  of  Mar, 
Whar  the  nourice  was  his  leman ; 

To  aeek  his  dear  he  did  repair. 
Weening  she  might  befHend  him. 

"  Whare  are  ye  gaun.  Sir  James  ?"   she 
said; 

"  Or  wharawa  ore  ye  riding  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  am  bound  to  a  foreign  land. 

And  now  I'ra  under  hiding 

"  Whar  sail  I  gae,  whar  sail  I  rin, 

Whar  sail  I  rin  to  stay  me  ? 
For  I  ha'e  kill'd  a  gallant  squire, 

And  his  friends  they  aeek  to  slay  me." 
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"  O  icae  ye  down  to  yon  ale-hoaso ; 

I  iaU  pajr  there  jrour  lawin'  i 
And  M  I  am  your  leman  true, 

I'll  meet  you  at  the  dawio'." 

"  I'll  no  go  down  to  yon  ale-houae 

For  you  to  pay  my  lawln' ; 
There'!  forty  •hUlinga  f.tr  one  nipiKir, 

I'U  stay  ln>t  tUl  the  dnwln'." 

fie  turned  him  rlcht  and  round  about, 
And  row«d  him  in  hit  brei>hAn  ; 

And  laid  him  down  to  tak'  a  sleep. 
In  the  lawlaudt  o'  Bolekban. 

He  hai  na  weel  gane  out  o'  sight. 
Nor  was  he  paat  Milstrethen, 

When  fourHUid-twvnty  beltit  knichts 
0am'  riding  ower  the  Lethan. 

"  O  ha'e  ye  teen  Hir  James  the  Rote, 
The  young  heir  o'  Uulelchan  f 

For  be  has  killed  a  gallant  squire, 
And  we  are  sent  to  tak'  him." 

"  Yes,  I  ha'e  seen  Sir  Janies,"  she  said ; 

"He  ptused  by  here  on  Monday ; 
Gin  the  steed  be  swift  that  he  riiks  on. 

He's  past  the  heiohts  o'  Lundie." 

Hut  as  wi'  speed  they  rode  away, 
tihe  loudly  cried  behind  them, 

"  Gin  ye'll  gl'e  mo  a  worthy  meed, 
I'll  tell  ye  whar  to  find  him."* 

"  O  tell,  (klr  maid,  and,  on  oar  band, 
Ye'se  get  his  purse  and  brechan." 

"  He's  in  the  bank  abune  the  mill. 
In  the  lands  o'  Hulelchan. 

"  Ye  must  not  a-n-ake  him  oat  of  sleep. 
Nor  in  the  least  affright  him ; 

But  through  his  heart  ye'll  run  a  dart, 
And  through  the  body  pierce  bint." 

They  sought  the  bank  abune  the  mill. 
In  the  lowlands  of  Uuleiohan, 

And  there  they  found  Hir  Jamts  the  Howe, 
Lying  sleeping  in  his  brechan. 

Another  rradinic— 

A*  tbrjr  rude  nn  miin  Kfter  nrna, 

Then  the  cried  out  behind  them, 
"  If  Tou  do  M«k  8ir  Jamea  the  Kom, 

I'U  tell  you  where  you'U  flnd  lum." 


* 


Then  out  and  spak'  Sir  John  the  Orante, 
Wha  had  the  charge  a-keeping, 

"  It's  ne'er  be  said,  my  stalwart  fene. 
We  kUled  him  when  a-eleeping." 

They  aeiied  his  broadsword  and  his  targf , 
And  closely  him  surrounded ; 

And  when  he  wakened  out  of  sleep. 
His  senses  were  confounded.^ 

"  ()  panlon,  pardon,  gentlemen- 
Have  mercy  now  upon  me." 

"  Bio  as  ye  gae,  sic  ye  sail  ha'e. 
And  so  we  (kll  upon  thee." 

"  Donakl.  my  man,  wait  till  I  fa'. 

And  ye  sail  get  my  brechan : 
Yell  get  my  purse,  though  fu'  o'  gowd. 

To  tak'  me  to  Loch  Lagan." 

Byne  they  took  out  his  bleeding  heart. 

And  set  it  on  a  spelr ; 
Then  took  it  to  the  house  o'  Mar. 

And  show'd  to  his  deir. 

"  We  oouldna  gl'e  ye  Sir  James's  purse. 
Nor  yet  could  we  his  brechan  ; 

But  ye  sail  ha'e  his  bleeding  heart. 
But  and  his  bloody  turtan." 

"  Sir  James  the  Bose,  oh,  for  thy  sake, 

3Iy  heart  Is  now  a-breaking ; 
Cursed  be  the  day  I  wrocht  thy  wae. 

Thou  braTe  hebr  o'  Uuleiohan  1" 

Then  up  she  rase,  and  ftirth  the  gaes; 

And,  in  that  hour  o'  teln, 
She  wandered  to  the  dowie  glen. 

And  never  mair  was  seen. 

But  where  she  went  was  never  kent; 

And  so,  to  end  the  matter, 
A  traitor's  end  you  may  depend 

Can  never  be  no  better. 
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t  Another  rekding — 

Tbejr  leited  hi*  braidaword  and  his  tarRS, 
And  cloaely  him  eurrounded  t 

"  U  marey,  mercy,  gentleman  I" 
He  then  Ai'  loudJy  aounded. 

<'  Bio  aa  ye  gae.  aie  jra  aall  ha'at 
Un  aatluBg  lea*  we  reckon." 
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SIB  JAMES  THE  ROSE. 


[Tbu  Tery  popular  modem  ballad  is  sidd  to 
hare  been  written  by  Hichabl  Brock,  (bom 
1746;  died  1767.)  whose  lift  is  so  touchingly 
commemorated  in  "  Tlw  Mirror."] 

Or  all  the  Scottish  northern  chicSk, 

Of  high  and  warlike  name. 
The  bravest  was  Sir  James  the  Bose, 

A  knicht  of  meikle  ISune. 

His  growth  was  as  the  tufted  flr, 
That  crowns  the  mountain's  brow ; 

And,  waring  o'er  his  shoulders  broad. 
His  locks  of  yellow  flew. 

The  ehieftain  of  the  brave  clan  Bobs, 

A  firm  undaunted  band ; 
Five  hundred  warriors  drew  their  sword. 

Beneath  his  high  command. 

In  bloody  fight  thrice  had  he  stood. 

Against  the  English  keen. 
Ere  two  and  twenty  opening  springs 

This  blooming  youth  had  seen. 

The  fldr  Matilda  dear  he  loved, 

A  maid  of  beauty  rare ; 
Ev'n  Margaret  on  the  Scottish  throne 

Wasnever  half  so  fldr.  , 

Lang  had  he  wooed,  lang  she  reftised, 
With  seeming  scorn  and  pride ; 

Yet  aft  her  eyes  confessed  the  love 
Her  fearful  words  denied. 

At  Uist  she  blessed  his  well-tried  (Uth, 

Allowed  histender claim : 
She  vowed  to  him  her  virgin  heart. 

And  owned  an  equal  flame. 

Her  fikther,  Buchan's  cruel  lord. 

Their  passion  disapproved ; 
And  bade  her  wed  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 

And  leave  the  youth  she  loved. 

Ae  nicht  they  met,  as  they  were  wont. 

Deep  in  a  shady  wood. 
Where,  on  a  bank  beside  a  bum, 

A  blooming  saogh-tree  stood. 


Concealed  among  the  underwood. 

The  crafty  Donald  lay. 
The  brother  of  Sir  John  the  Graeme ; 

To  hear  what  they  would  say. 

When  thus  the  maid  began :  "  My  sire 

Tour  passion  disapproves. 
And  bids  me  wed  Sir  John  tiie  Graeme ; 

So  here  must  end  our  loves. 

"  My  fiither's  will  must  be  obeyed ; 

Nocht  boots  me  to  withstand; 
Some  fkirer  maid,  in  beauty's  bloom. 

Must  bless  thee  with  her  hand. 

"  Matilda  soon  shall  be  forgot. 

And  from  thy  mind  eflkced : 
But  may  that  happiness  be  thine. 

Which  I  can  never  taste." 

"Whatdolhear?  Is  this  thy  vow  ?• 

Sir  James  the  Bose  replied : 
"  And  will  Matilda  wed  the  Graeme, 

Though  sworn  to  be  my  bride  ? 

"  His  sword  shall  sooner  pierce  my  heart 

Than  reave  me  of  thy  charms." 
Then  clasped  her  to  bis  beating  breast. 

Fast  lock'd  into  his  arms. 

"  I  spake  to  try  thy  love,"  she  said ; 

"  I'll  ne'er  wed  roan  but  thee : 
My  grave  shall  be  my  bridal  bed. 

Ere  Graeme  my  husband  be. 

"  Take  then,  dear  youth,  this  fiUthful  kias. 

In  witness  of  ray  troth ; 
And  every  plague  become  my  lot. 

That  day  I  break  my  oath !" 

They  parted  thus:  the  sun  was  set: 

TTp  hasty  Donald  flies ; 
And,  "  Turn  thee,  turn  thee,  beardless  youth  !■ 

He  loud  insulting  cries. 

Soon  tum'd  about  the  fearless  chief. 

And  soon  his  sword  he  drew; 
For  Donald's  blade,  before  his  breast. 

Had  pierced  his  tartans  through. 

"  This  for  my  brother's  slighted  love; 

His  wrongs  sit  on  my  arm." 
Three  paces  back  the  youth  retired. 

And  saved  himself  from  harm. 
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Bctoming  m-ift,  his  hand  ha  rMUcd, 

Frae  Donald's  bead  aboTe. 
And  through  the  brain  and  crashinR  bones 

Hb  shaip-cdged  weapon  drove. 

He  stanminir  reeled,  then  tumbled  down, 

A  lump  <if  tirrathless  clay : 
"  So  fall  mj  foes :"  qootb  Taliant  Rose, 

And  stately  strode  away. 

Thmu^h  the  green-wood  ho  quickly  hivd, 

I'nto  Lonl  Buchan's  hall : 
And  at  Matilda's  window  stood, 

A  nd  thus  began  to  call : 

"  Art  thou  asleep,  Matil«U  deari* 

A^aki',  iiiy  lev,  awake  I 
Thy  luckless  lover  on  tliee  i-allt, 

A  long  &rrwell  to  take. 

For  I  have  flain  fierce  IXinald  Graeme: 

His  blood  is  on  u:y  sword  : 
And  distant  are  my  fliitbftil  men. 

Nor  can  aarist  their  lord. 
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"  F<ir  he  hath  slain  .<ir  Donald  Graeme; 

His  blood  is  on  his  sword  : 
And  far,  fkr  distant  are  his  noen. 

That  should  assist  their  lord." 

"  And  has  he  slain  my  brother  dear  ?" 

The  ftirioos  Graeme  replies: 
"  Dishonour  blast  my  name,  but  be 

Dy  me,  ere  morning,  dies '. 

"  Tell  me  where  is  Sir  James  the  Bi«e: 

I  will  thee  well  rrward." 
"  He  sitvps  into  Lord  Buchan's  park ; 

Matilda  is  his  guard." 

They  spurred  their  steeds  in  fbrknis  mood. 

And  scoured  along  the  lee; 
They  reached  Lord  Buchan's  lofty  towers. 

By  dawning  of  the  day. 

Matilda  stood  without  the  gate  ; 

To  whom  the  Graeme  did  say. 
"  .S«w  ye  Sir  James  the  Ri'se  last  night  ? 

Ur  dkl  he  pass  this  way  ?" 
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To  Skye  I II  now  direct  my  way. 
Where  my  two  brothers  bi-l  ■. 

And  raise  the  reliant  of  the  laks. 
To  combat  on  my  tide." 

"  O  do  not  so,"  the  m^d  replies ; 

"  With  mc  till  morning  stay ; 
For  dark  and  dreary  is  the  night. 

And  dangerous  the  way. 

All  ni^ht  111  watch  you  in  the  park  • 

My  (aithfUI  pace  I'll  send. 
To  run  and  raise  the  Ram's  clan. 

Their  master  to  defend." 

Beneath  a  bosh  he  laid  him  down. 
And  wrapped  him  in  h:s  plaid ; 

While,  trembling  for  her  loTi-r's  fate. 
At  distance  stood  the  maid. 

Swift  ran  the  page  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

TiD,  in  a  lonely  glen. 
He  met  the  fbrious  Sir  John  Oneme, 

With  twenty  of  his  men. 

"  Where  go'st  thou,  little  page  ?"  he  Mtd ; 

"  ijo  kite  who  did  thee  send  f" 
"  I  KO  to  raise  the  Ross's  clan. 

Their  master  to  defend ; 


.^ 


1 1  "  Last  day,  at  noon,"  Matilda  said, 

"  Sir  James  the  Rose  passvd  by : 
He  furious  pricked  his  sweaty  steed. 
And  onward  tiwt  did  hie. 

I  "By  this  he  is  at  Ldinburgh. 

I   .  If  bom- and  man  hoM  good." 

"  Tour  pare,  then,  lie<l,  who  said  he  was 
Now  slwping  in  the  wood." 

|j  ShewTungherhands,andtore  her  hair: 
■  I  "  Bra\e  Rose,  thou  art  betrayed ; 

IJ  And  mined  by  those  mean<i,"  she  cried, 
,;  "Frum  whence  I  hoped  thlac aid!" 

i !  By  tills  the  rnliant  knight  awoke ; 

The  Tinrin's  shrieks  he  heard : 
I  And  np  he  rose  and  drew  his  sword. 

When  the  fierce  band  appeared. 

"  Your  sword  last  night  my  brother  slew ; 

\\\*  blood  }f  t  dims  its  shine : 
And,  ere  th-  sirtting  of  the  sun. 

Your  bkMd  shall  reck  on  mine." 

"  Yon  word  It  well,"  the  chief  replied ; 

"  But  deeds  approre  the  man : 
Set  by  your  band,  and,  hand  to  hand, 
«r  We'll  tiy  what  ▼ahmr  can. 
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"  Oft  boaating  hides  a  ooward'i  heart ; 

My  weighty  sword  you  fear. 
Which  shone  in  front  of  Flodden-fleld, 

When  you  kept  in  the  rear." 

With  dauntless  step  he  forward  strode. 

And  dared  him  to  the  fight : 
But  Graeme  gave  baclc,  and  feared  his  arm ; 

For  well  he  knew  its  might. 

Four  of  his  men,  the  brarest  four. 
Sunk  down  beneath  his  sword : 

But  still  he  scorned  the  poor  revenge, 
And  sought  their  haughty  lord. 

Behind  him  basely  came  the  Graeme, 

And  piere'd  liim  in  the  side: 
Out  spouting  came  the  purple  tide. 

And  all  his  tartans  dyed. 

Bat  yet  his  sword  quat  not  the  grip, 

Nor  dropt  he  to  the  ground. 
Till  through  his  enemy's  heart  his  steel 

Had  forced  a  mortal  wound. 

Graeme,  like  a  tree  with  wind  o'erthrown. 

Fell  breathless  on  the  clay : 
And  down  beside  him  sank  the  Rose, 

And  fiaint  and  dying  lay. 

The  sad  Matilda  saw  him  Coll : 
"  Oh,  spare  his  life !"  she  cried ; 

"  Lord  Burhan's  daughter  begs  his  life ; 
Let  her  not  be  denied !" 

Her  well-known  voice  the  hero  heard ; 

He  raised  bis  death-closed  eyes. 
And  fixed  them  on  the  weeping  maid, 

And  weakly  thus  replies : 

"  In  vain  Matilda  begs  the  lifb. 

By  death's  arrest  denied : 
My  race  is  run — adieu,  my  love" — 

Then  closed  his  eyes  and  died. 

The  sword,  yet  warm,  firom  his  left  side 

With  frantic  hand  she  drew : 
"  I  come.  Sir  James  the  Rose,"  she  cried ; 

"  I  come  to  follow  you !" 

She  leaned  the  hilt  against  the  ground. 

And  bared  her  snowy  breast ; 
Then  fell  upon  her  lover's  fitce. 

And  sunk  to  endless  rest. 

7..  ^:<P^[  tTK^o^--.. 
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[MoDKBiv  Ballad.  —  Allak   CoirirnfOHAM. —  (  T~^- 

From  Cromek's  "  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Vi%  A 

Galloway  Song,"  1810.]  ^^^^^^ 

THxax's  a  maid  has  sat  o'  the  green  merse  side,  ^%r^ 

Thae  ten  lang  years  and  mair;  f''^'  j 

And,  every  first  nicht  o'  the  new  mune,  Vp  J  J 

She  kames  her  yellow  hair.  ^5^ 

And  aye,  while  she  sheds  the  yellow  burning  f-^j^, 
gowd, 

Fu'  sweit  she  sings  and  hie ; 
Till  the  fairest  bird  in  the  green  wood 

Is  charmed  wi'  her  raelodie. 


But  wha  e'er  listens  to  that  sweet  sang. 

Or  gangs  the  fldr  dame  te. 
Ne'er  hears  the  sang  o'  the  lark  again. 

Nor  waukens  an  earthlie  e'e. 

It  fell  in  about  the  sweet  summer  month, 

1'  tiie  first  come  o'  the  mune. 
That  she  sat  o'  the  tap  o'  a  sea-weed  rock, 

A-kaming  her  silk  locks  doun. 

Her  kame  was  o'  the  whitely  pearl. 

Her  hand  like  new-won  milk ; 
Her  bosom  was  like  the  snawy  curd. 

In  a  net  o'  sea-green  silk. 

She  kamed  her  loclcs  ower  her  white  shoulders, 

A  fleece  baith  wide  and  lang ; 
And,  iliia  ringlet  she  shed  ftae  her  brows. 

She  raised  a  lichtsome  sang. 

I'  the  very  first  lilt  o'  that  sweet  sang, 

The  birds  forhood  their  young, 
And  they  flew  i'  the  gate  o*  the  grey  howlit. 

To  listen  to  the  sweet  maiden. 

I'  the  second  lilt  o'  that  sweet  sang, 

O'  sweetness  it  was  sae  fii'. 
The  tod  lap  up  ower  our  ftiuld-dike. 

And  dichtit  his  red-wat  mon'. 


I'  the  very  third  lilt  o'  that  sweet  sang. 

Rod  lowed  the  new-woke  moon ; 
The  stars  drappit  blude  on  the  yellow  grwan  '^Vr"./ 

Sax  miles  round  that  maiden.  [tap,  {^Jy' 
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"  I  ha'e  dwalt  on  the  Nith,"  quoth  the  young 
"  Thae  twenty  yean  and  threu ;     [Cowehlll, 

But  the  iweetut  sang  I  ever  heard 
Cornea  through  the  greenwood  to  me. 

"  O,  is  it  a  Toice  flrae  twa  earthlie  lips. 

That  make  110  melody  f 
It  wad  wylo  the  lark  flrae  the  morning  lift, 

And  weel  may  it  wyle  me !" 

"  1  dreamed  a  dreary  dream,  master, 

Whilk  I  am  md  ye  rede; 
I  dreamed  ye  klued  a  pair  o'  eweet  lips. 

That  drapped  o'  red  heart's-blnde." 

"  Come,  haud  my  Btecd,  ye  little  foot-page. 

Shod  wi'  the  red  guwd  roun' ; 
TBI  I  klM  the  lips  whilk  sing  eae  sweet:" 

And  lichtUe  lap  ha  doun. 

"  Kiss  nae  the  singer's  lips,  master, 

Kiss  nae  the  singer's  chin ; 
Touch  nae  her  hand,"  quoth  the  little  fbot- 

"  If  tkfttthi«»f  hame  ye  wad  win.         [page, 

"  O,  wha  will  sit  in  your  toom  saddle, 

O  wha  will  bruik  your  gluve ; 
And  wha  wlU  fkuld  your  cried  bride 

In  the  kindlie  clasps  o'  luve  f" 

He  took  aff  his  hat,  a'  gowd  i'  the  rim. 

Knot  wi'  a  siller  ban' ; 
He  seemed  a'  in  lowe  with  his  gowd  numeut, 

As  through  the  greenwood  he  ran. 

"  The  summer  dew  flit's  saft,  fiUr  maid, 

Aneath  the  siller  mune ; 
But  eerie  is  thy  seat  i'  the  rock, 

Washed  wi'  the  white  sea  fkem. 

"  Come,  wash  me  wi'  thy  lilie-whito  hand. 

Below  and  'boon  the  knee ; 
And  I'll  kame  thae  links  o'  yellow  burning  gowd, 

Aboon  thy  bonnie  blue  e'e. 

"  How  rode  are  thy  parting  lips, 

How  lilie-white  thy  skin ! 
And,  weel  I  wat,  thae  kissing  een 

Wad  tempt  a  saint  to  sin !" 

"  Tak'  aff  thae  bars  and  bobs  o'  gowd, 

Wi'  thy  gared  doublet  fine ; 
And  thiaw  me  aff  thy  green  mantle, 

iMtflMl  wi*  the  sUler  twine. 
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"  And  a'  in  courtesie,  fair  knicht, 

A  maiden's  mind  to  win : 
The  guwd  lacing  o'  thy  green  weeds 

Wad  harm  her  lilie  skin." 

Byne  culst  he  off  his  green  mantle. 

Hemmed  wi'  the  rt-d  gowd  roun'; 
His  costly  doublet  cuist  he  aff, 

Wi'  red  gowd  flowered  doun. 

"  Kow  ye  maun  kame  my  yellow  hair, 

Doun  wi'  my  pearlie  kame; 
Then  rowe  me  in  thy  green  mantle, 

And  tak'  me  maiden  hame. 

"  But  first  come  tak'  me  'neath  the  chin ; 

And,  sync,  oome  kiss  my  check; 
And  spread  my  hanks  o'  watery  hair, 

I'  the  new-moon  beam  to  dreep." 

Sae  first  he  kissed  her  dimpled  chin< 

Uyne  kissed  her  rosie  cheek ; 
And  lang  he  wooed  her  willing  lipii. 

Like  heather-hinnie  sweet! 

"  0  if  ye'il  come  to  bonnie  Cowchill, 

'Mang  primrose  banks  to  woo, 
I'll  wash  thee  ilk  day  i'  the  new-milked  milk. 

And  bind  wi'  gowd  your  brou. 

"  And,  a'  for  a  drink  o'  the  clear  water, 

A'e'Sd  ha'e  the  rosio  wine ; 
And,  a'  for  the  water-lilie  wi.ite, 

Ye'se  ha'e  thae  arms  o'  mine!" 

"  But  what  will  she  say,  your  twnnie  young 
liuskcd  wi'  the  siUur  tine ;  [bride. 

When  the  rich  kisses  yo  keopit  for  her  lips. 
Are  left  wi'  tows  on  mine  ?" 

He  took  his  lips  trwa  her  red-rose  mou'. 
His  arm  tne  her  waist  sae  sma' ; 

"  Sweet  maiden,  I'm  in  bridal  speed — 
It's  time  1  were  awa'. 

"  0  gi'e  me  a  token  o'  luve,  sweet  may, 

A  leil  luve  token  true;" 
She  crapped  a  lock  o'  her  yellow  hair. 

And  knotted  it  rcund  his  brou. 

"Oh,  tie  It  nae  sae  strait,  sweet  may, 

But  wi'  luve's  rose-knot  kynde: 
My  held  is  to.'  o'  burning  pain ; 

Oh,  laft  ye  maon  it  bind." 
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She  laid  the  bride-cake  *neath  her  head, 

And  syne  below  her  feet; 
And  laid  her  doun  'tween  the  lilie-white  sheets, 

And  soundly  did  she  sleep ! 

It  was  in  the  mid  hour  o'  the  nicht, 

Her  slUer  bell  did  ring ; 
And  soun't  as  if  nae  earthlie  hand 

Had  pou'd  the  silken  string. 

There  was  a  ehcek  touched  that  ladyc's, 

Canld  as  the  marble  stane ; 
And  a  hand,  cauld  as  the  drifting  snow, 

Was  laid  on  her  brelst-bane. 

"  O,  cauld  is  thy  hand,  my  dear  Willie, 

O,  cauld,  cauld  in  thy  check ; 
And  wring  thae  locks  C  yellow  hair, 

Frae  which  the  cauld  draps  droip." 

"  O,  seek  another  brydegroom,  Marie, 

On  thae  bosom  faulds  to  slopp : 
My  bryde  is  the  yellow  water-lilie. 

Its  leaves  my  bridal  sheet!" 


[First  printed  in  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy. 
_«  This  ballad,"  says  Kir  Walter,  "  has  been 
popular  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  chiefly 
glren  tnm  Mrs  Brown  of  Falkland's  MSS.— 
The  expression, 

'  The  boy  itared  wild  like  a  f^ray  i;om  hawk,' 

strongly  resembles  that  in  Hardyknute, 

*  None  e'en  like  ^ay  i^w  hawk  «tarrd  wild,' 

a  droumstanoe  which  led  the  editor  to  make  the 
strictest  Inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
song.  But  every  doubt  was  removed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  not  only  recol- 
lected the  ballad,  as  having  amused  her  in  in- 
Iknoy,  but  could  repeat  many  of  the  verses :  par- 
ticularly those  beautiful  stanzas  flrom  the  20th  to 
the  SSth.  The  editor  is  therefore  compelled  to 
believe,  that  the  author  of  Hardyknute  copied 

fV*  ^  the  old  ballad ;  if  the  coincidence  be  not  altoge* 

f!^.)  ther  accidental."— It  is  not  unlikely  but  that  the 

f  '-^   authoress  of  Hardyknute  (Lady  Waaslaw)  also 

f  Nk»  J  wrote  Fause  Foodrage. 


9i  King  Easter  and  king  Wetter,  mentioned  la 
the  first  verse,  "  were  probably,"  says  Sir  Wal* 
ter,  "petty  princes  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  In  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
an  ancient  romance  is  mentioned,  under  the 
title,  '  How  the  king  of  Estmureland  married 
the  king's  daughter  of  Westmureland,'  which 
may  possibly  be  the  original  of  the  beautlftil  le- 
gend of  King  Estmere,  In  the  Bellques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  6S.  4th  edit. 
From  this  It  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  that  the  independent  king- 
doms of  the  east  and  west  coast  were,  at  an  early 
period,  thus  denominated,  according  to  the 
Saxon  mode  of  naming  districts  flrom  their  rela- 
tive positions,  as  Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex.  But 
the  geography  of  the  metrical  romances  sets  all 
system  at  defiance ;  and  in  some  of  these,  as  Cla- 
rlodas  and  Meliades,  Estmureland  undoubtedly 
signifies  the  land  of  the  Esterllngs,  or  the  Fle- 
mish provinces  at  which  vessels  arrived  in  three 
days  f^m  England,  and  to  which  they  are  re- 
presented as  exporting  wool.— Vide  Notes  on  the 
Tale  of  Kempion.  On  this  sut]t)ect  (continues 
Sir  Walter)  I  liave,  since  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  been  favoured  with  the  fbllovring  re- 
marks by  Mr  Bltson,  In  opposition  to  the  opinion 
above  expressed: — '  Estmureland  and  West- 
mureland have  no  sort  of  relation  to  Northum- 
berUnd  and  Westmoreland.  The  fozmer  was 
never  called  Eastmoreland,  nor  were  there  ever 
any  kings  of  Westmoreland ;  unless  we  admit 
the  authority  of  an  old  rhyme,  cited  by  Usher: — 

Here  the  kin|c  Weatmer 
Slew  the  kinj;  llothinger. 

'"There  Is,  likewise,  a  "king  Estmere,  of 
Spain,"  in  one  of  Percy's  ballads. 

"  '  In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Kyng  Horn, 
or  Horn  Child,  we  find  both  Westnesse  and  Est- 
nesse;  and  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  two 
places,  so  called,  actually  exist  In  Yorkshire  at 
this  day.  But  nt»$.  In  that  quarter,  is  the  name 
given  to  an  inlet  flrom  a  river.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  concision  in  this  poem,  as  Horn  is 
called  king  sometimes  of  one  country,  and  some- 
times of  the  other.  In  the  French  original, 
Westir  Is  said  to  have  been  the  old  name  of 
Hirland,  or  Ireland ;  which,  occasionally  at  least, 
is  called  Westnesse,  in  the  translation,  in  which 
Britain  is  named  Budene ;  but  here,  again,  it  is 
inconsistent  and  confused. 

" '  It  is,  at  any  rate,  highly  probable,  that  the 
I K  story,  dted  in  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  was  a 
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Thra  thpy  eut  kerilt  th«m  ainaoir, 
\^*1ilcfa  tuld  icae  wek  the  qoeen ; 

And  the  kerU  fell  apoo  Wiae  WUUam, 
And  he  ■eni  his  wife  tor  him. 

o  when  abe  »w  Wlw  WUliamI  wifr. 

The  qneen  fell  on  her  1um«  ; 
"  Win  up,  win  np,  madam !"  she  m^  : 

"  What  needs  this  eoortesie  ?" 

"O  oat  o-  this  I  winna  riw. 
Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me ; 


A 


To  change  joor  lass  for  this  lad  halm. 
King  HoDOor  left  me  wi'. 

"  And  ye  maon  team  my  gay  goes  hawk 
Right  weel  to  breast  a  steed ; 

And  I  sail  learn  yoar  turtle  dow 
As  wed  to  write  and  rsad. 


"  And  ye  maan  learn  my  gay  gna  hawk 
To  wirU  baith  bow  and  brand : 

And  I  sail  learn  yonr  turtle  dow 
To  lay  gowd  wi'  her  hand. 


"  At  klik  and  market  when  we  meet. 

Well  dai*  make  nae  avowe. 
Bat—'  Dame,  how  does  my  gay  goes  hawk  ?'* 

*  Madam,  how  does  my  dow  ?' " 


This 

the  northern  nations.    In  996,  king  Ad- 
emt  an  embas^  to  HaroU  Haiihgar, 
of  Norway,  the  chief  of  which  pi  wilted 
that  pilaee  with  an  elegant  sword,  amamentod 
with  pnckMS  etooet.    As  it  was  pnanitcd  by 
the  point,  the  Norwegian  chief,  in  nceiilng  H, 
■mrarfly  laid  hoU  at  the  hUu    The 
ambaaadur  declared,  in  the  name  c€  his 
that  he  aeeepted  the  act  as  a  deed  of 
the  hOt  «f  a  warrlot^  swotd 
n  acknowledgment  ct 
The  Norwegian  peinee,  rceolTing  to  ehcamTsat 
his  rifal  by  a  limilar  artiAee, 
santmcnt,  and  sent,  next  sai 
to  Adelalefai.  the  rtdif  of  whkh  peeaentod  Haeo, 
the  eon  «f  HarvU,  to  the  English  peii 
plaeins  him  on  his  knees,  made  the 
deelaratwn:— *'  Baraldns,  2S< 
to  salntat; 

mnin,nu|ue 
"    The  king  received 
whirii  the  N«ew«gian 
lamadiatoly  aceertod,  is  the  name  of  hb  mas-a» 


When  days  w«re  gaae,  and 

Wise  William  he  thought  lang: 

And  he  has  ta'en  king  Honour's  eon 
A -banting  fbr  to  gang. 

It  sae  feU  oat  at  this  hantisf , 

Upon  a  simntvr'B  day. 
That  they  came  by  a  ftur  eastdl. 

Stood  on  a  sunny  brae. 

"  O  dinna  ye  se*  that  bonnle  eastoll, 

Wi-  halls  and  towers  sae  Adr  :> 
Gin  ilka  man  had  bade  his  ain. 

Of  it  you  said  be  heir." 

"  How  I  said  be  heir  of  that  eastdl. 

In  sooth  I  ranna  see : 
F\  r  it  belangs  to  Fause  Foodnge, 

And  he  IS  na  kin  to  me.** 

'*  O  gin  ye  said  kin  him,  Faoae  Foodiage, 
You  would  do  but  what  is  right; 

For  I  wot  he  kill'd  your  tkther  dear. 
Or  errr  ye  saw  the  light. 

**  And  gin  ye  suld  kill  him,  Faiise  Fbodrage, 
There  is  no  man  darst  you  blame ; 

For  he  kccfs  your  nvother  a  prisoner. 
And  she  daama  take  ye  hame." 

The  boy  stared  wild  Uke  a  gray  goes  hawk. 
Says—**  IKliat  m^  a'  this  mean  '" 

**  My  boy,  ye  are  king  Honour's  eon. 
And  your  mother's  our  lawfel  qaern." 

'*  O  gin  I  be  king  Honour's  son. 

By  Our  Ladye  I  swear. 
This  nisht  I  will  that  traitor  slay. 

And  leltere  my  mother  dear!" 

He  has  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  btrast. 

And  leaped  the  castell  wa' : 
And  soon  he  has  seiar«l  on  Fkuse  Foodnuce, 

Wha  load  for  he!p  'gan  cm*. 

'*  O  hand  your  tongue,  now,  Fanse  Foedrage,/ 

Frae  me  ye  shaana  Oee.** 
Syne  pterCd  him  thro'  the  base  tamm  heart, ' 

And  set  his  mother  fkve. 

ter,asadadaratkmofinlMo«it7:  aceosdingte 
tha  proverb.  "  Is  minor  semper  habctar,  qui  al- 
fttiam  eilneat."— rcmtoppidani  Tc«l«la 
'.  Tol.  II.  p.  o7.— SwC 
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*'  Now,  jroang  man,  ae  qacitkm  I'D  atk  job,  A 

Sin'  jre  mean  to  honour  ui  mm  ; 
Tr'U  tell  me  how  braid  yonr  land*  lie, 

Your  name,  and  fher  jt  h»'e  to  gae  ?" 

"  My  Ihther  be  ie  an  auld  loatter, 

Mjr  mither  the  is  an  auld  dej ; 
And  I'm  but  a  puir  broken  trooper, 

My  kindred  I  winna  deny. 

"  Yet  I'm  nae  a  man  o'  great  honour. 

Nor  am  I  a  man  o'  grrat  flune ; 
Uy  name  it  I*  Donald  M'Donakl, 

I'D  tell  it,  and  winna  think  ehame. 

"  Wni  ye  gang  to  the  Hieland*,  bonnie  Llsie? 

WIU  ye  gang  to  the  Hieland*  wi'  me? 
Will  yoQ  leave  the  eonth  country  ladiee. 

And  gang  to  the  Uielanda  wi'  me  ?'• 

"  O.  Donald.  111  gl>  you  ten  guineM, 

Ifyon  would  but  etay  in  my  room ; 
Until  that  1  draw  your  Ikir  picture. 

To  look  on  it  Oui  1  think  lang."  , 

'.[ 
"  No :  1  carena  malr  for  your  goineaa,  '  J 

Nac  raair  than  ye  oare  for  mine ; 
Butirthatye  loremyain  penon,  \ 

Gaewi'nte,  maid,  ifyeincUna."  | 

Then  oat  qiake  Ltiie'e  bower  woman. 
And  a  bonnie  young  iaaie  wae  the ; 

"  Though  I  was  horn  heir  to  a  crown. 
Young  Donald,  1  would  gang  hfan  wi'." 

Up  raise  then  the  bonnie  young  lady. 
And  drew  till  her  stockings  and  sheen ; 

And  pack'd  up  her  elaise  in  fine  bundles. 
And  awa'  wi'  young  Donald  dte*!  gane. 

The  roads  they  were  rocky  and  knabby,  ■  | 

The  mountains  were  baith  straitand  stay;    i 

When  Liaie  grew  wearied  wi'  travel,  , 

For  she'd  travell'd  a  very  lang  way.  | 

"  O  turn  again,  bonnie  Lisie  Lindsay, 
O  torn  again,"  said  he : 


"  We're  but  ae  day's  journey  frae  town, 
O  tarn,  and  I'U  tarn  wi'  thea." 

Out  speaks  the  bonnie  young  lady. 
Till  the  saut  tear  blinded  her  e'e ; 

"  Although  I'd  return  to  the  dty. 
There's  nae  pctaon  would  eare  fbr  mc* 


I 
I J 


V 


When  they  cam' near  the  end  o' their  joomey. 
To  the  house  o'  their  Ikther's  milk  day  • 

He  said,  "  Stay  still  there.  Lizie  Lindny, 
TiU  I  tell  my  mither  o'  thee." 

When  he  came  into  the  shielen. 

She  hailed  him  courteousUe ; 
Sakl,  "  Ye're  wekiome  hame,  Sir  Donald, 

Thtrs's  been  mony  ana  oalUng  ibr  thae." 

"  O,  ea'  me  nas  mair.  Sir  Donakl, 
But  Donald  M'Donald,  your  son ; 

We'll  carry  the  Joke  a  bit  farther. 

There's  a  bonnie  young  lady  to  come." 

When  Lisle  came  into  the  shielen. 
She  look'd  as  if  she'd  been  a  itel ; 

She  sawna  a  s-.«t  to  sit  down  on. 
But  only  some  sunks  o'  green  jReaU. 

"  Now  make  us  a  supper,  dear  mithrr. 
The  best  o'  yonr  curds  and  green  whey ; 

And  make  us  a  bed  o'  green  rashes, 
And  covert  wi'  huddins  sae  gray." 

But  Lizie  being  wearied  wi'  travel. 

She  lay  tlll't  was  up  i'  the  day. 
"  Ye  might  ha'e  been  up  an  hour  seener. 

To  milk  baith  the  ewes  and  the  kye." 

Out  then  spake  the  bonnie  young  lady. 
Whan  the  saut  tear  drapt  fine  her  e'v  ; 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  bidden  at  hame, 
I  can  neither  milk  ewes  nor  kye. 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  bidden  at  hame. 
The  Ilielaadi  I  never  had  swn; 

Although  I  love  IXmald  M'Donald. 
The  Uddie  wi'  blythe  blinking  aen." 

**  Win  up,  win  up,  O  bonnie  Lkle. 

And  dress  in  tlie  silks  sae  gay ; 
111  show  you  the  yatts  o'  Kingoansne, 

Whan  I've  plior'd  me  aaony  a  day." 

Up  raise  the  bonnie  young  lady. 

And  drest  in  the  silks  tae  fine ; 
And  into  young  Donald's  arms, 

Awa'  to  Kingcaussie  she's  gane. 

Forth  came  the  auld  bdrd  o"  Kingcaussie, 

And  hailed  her  courteousUe ; 
Says,  "  Yete  welcome,  bonnie  Lixie  Linasay. 

Ye're  welooine  hame  to  me. 
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"  Though  lorda  o*  renown  ha'e  you  courted,  ^ 
Young  Donald  your  bvour  has  won ; 

Ye'M  get  a'  the  lands  o'  Kingcaussie, 
And  Donald  M'Donald,  my  son." 


LIZZIE  LINDSAY. 

[This  version  of  Lizzie  Lindsay  is  given  from 
the  recitation  of  a  Lady  in  Glasgow,  and  is  a 
fltithful  transcript  of  the  ballad  as  it  used  to  be 
sung  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  In  several  points, 
we  consider  it  superior  to  the  North  coontiy 
version  quoted  above.] 

Thkrk  was  a  braw  ball  in  Edinburgh 
And  mony  braw  ladies  were  tliere. 

But  nae  ane  at  a'  the  assembly 
Could  wi'  Lizzie  Lindsay  oompar& 

In  cam'  the  young  laird  o'  Kincassie, 
An'  a  bonnie  young  laddie  was  he— 

"  Will  ye  lea'  yere  ain  kintra,  Lizzie, 
An'  gang  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  ?" 

She  turned  her  roun'  on  her  heel. 
An'  a  very  loud  laughter  gaed  she — 

"  I  wad  like  to  ken  whar  I  was  ganging. 
And  wha  I  was  gaun  to  gang  wi'." 

"  My  name  is  young  Donald  M'Donald, 

My  name  I  will  never  deny ; 
My  bither  he  is  an  auld  shepherd, 

flae  weel  as  he  can  herd  the  kye ; 

"  My  &ther  he  is  an  auld  shepherd. 
My  mother  stie  is  an  auld  dame ; 

If  ye'll  gang  to  the  Hielands,  bonnie  Lizzie, 
Ye's  neither  want  curds  nor  cream." 

"  If  ye'll  call  at  the  Canongate  port. 
At  the  Canongate  port  call  on  me, 

I'll  give  you  a  bottle  o'  sherry. 
And  bear  you  oumpanie." 

He  ca'd  at  the  Canongate  port. 
At  the  Canongate  port  called  he ; 

She  drank  wi'  lUm  a  bottle  o'  siierry. 
And  bore  him  guid  oompanie. 


"  Will  ye  go  to  the  Hielands,  bonnie  Lizzie, 
WUl  ye  go  to  the  Hielands  wi'  me  ? 

If  ye'll  go  to  the  Hielands,  bonnie  Lizzie, 
Ye  shall  not  want  curds  nor  green  whey."  ^ 


In  there  cam'  her  auld  mither, 

A  jolly  auld  lady  was  she — 
"  I  wad  like  to  ken  whar  she  was  ganging. 

And  wha  she  was  gaun  to  gang  wi'," 

'*  My  name  is  young  Donald  M'Donald, 

My  name  I  will  never  deny. 
My  &ther  he  is  an  auld  shepherd, 

Sae  weel  as  he  can  herd  Uie  kye. 

"  0  but  I  would  give  you  ten  guineas 
To  have  her  one  hour  in  a  room. 

To  get  her  fair  body  a  picture 
To  keep  me  ih>m  thinking  long." 

"01  value  not  your  ten  guineas. 

As  little  as  yon  value  mine ; 
But  if  that  you  covet  my  daughter, 

Take  her  with  you  if  you  do  incline." 

"  Pack  up  my  silks  and  my  satins. 
And  pack  up  my  hose  and  my  shoon. 

And  likewise  my  clothes  in  small  bundles. 
And  away  wi'  young  Donald  I'll  gang." 

They  pack'd  up  her  silks  and  her  satins, 
Tliey  pack'd  up  her  hose  and  her  shoon, 

And  likewise  her  clothes  in  small  bundles. 
And  away  with  young  Donald  she's  gane. 

When  that  they  cam'  to  the  Hielands, 
The  braes  they  were  baith  lang  and  stey, 

Bonnie  Lizzie  was  wearied  wi'  ganging — 
She  had  travell'd  a  hing  summer  day. 

**  O  are  we  near  hame.  Sir  Donald, 

O  are  we  near  hame  ?  1  pray." 
"  We're  no  near  hame,  bonnie  Lizzie, 

Nor  yet  the  half  o'  the  way." 

They  cam'  to  a  homely  poor  cottage, 
An  auld  man  was  standing  by ; 

"  Ye're  welcome  hame.  Sir  Donald, 
Ye've  been  sae  lang  away." 

"  0  call  me  no  more  Sir  Donald, 
But  call  roe  young  Donald  your  son ; 

For  I  have  a  bonnie  young  lady 
Behind  me  for  to  come  in." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  bonnie  Lizzie, 

Come  in,  come  in,"  sidd  he, 
"Although  that  our  cottage  be  little 

Perhaps  the  better  we'll  'gree." 
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"  O  make  aa  a  nipper,  dear  mother. 
And  make  it  of  curds  an'  green  whey ; 

And  make  us  a  bed  o'  green  rushes, 
And  cuver  it  o'er  wi'  green  hay. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  bonuie  Lisste, 
Why  lie  ye  so  long  in  the  day ; 

Ye  might  ha'c  been  helping  my  mother 
To  make  the  curds  and  green  whqr." 

"  O  baud  your  tongue.  Sir  Donald, 

0  baud  your  tongue  I  pray ; 

I  wish  I  bad  ne'er  left  my  mother, 

1  can  neither  make  ourds  nor  whey." 

"  Risp  up,  rlae  up,  bonnle  Lisste, 
And  put  on  your  satins  so  tine ; 

For  wb  inaun  he  at  Kincassie 

liefore  that  the  clock  strikes  nine." 

liut  when  they  came  to  Kincassie 
The  porter  was  standing  by;— 

"  Ye're  welcome  home,  tilr  Donald, 
Ye've  been  so  long  away." 

It'k  down  then  came  his  auld  mither. 
With  all  the  keys  in  her  hand, 

Hay.*ng,  "Take  you  tliese,  bonnle  Uasie, 
Ail  under  tbeui  's  at  your  conuuaud." 


iiir  iUyilanu. 


^  she  betakes  herself  to  flight ;  and,  in  the  oourse 
'  of  her  Journey,  she  sees  a  stranger  knight  riding 
slowly  before  her,  whom  she  at  first  seeks  to 
shun,  by  pursuing  an  opposite  direction ;  but,  on 
finding  tiiat  wheresoever  she  turned,  he  still 
appeared  between  her  and  the  moonlight,  she 
resolves  to  overtake  him.  This,  however,  she 
finds  in  vain,  till  of  his  own  accord,  he  stays  for 
her  at  the  brink  of  a  broad  river.  They  agree  to 
cross  it;  and,  when  in  the  mid  stream,  she  Im- 
plores  his  help  to  save  her  troax  drowning— to 
her  horror  she  finds  her  fellow-traveller  to  be  no 
other  than  the  gaunt  apparition  of  her  dead 
lover."] 

Whan  he  cam'  to  his  ain  luve's  boair 

He  tirl'd  at  the  pin, 
And  sae  ready  was  his  fklr  (kuse  luve 

To  rise  and  let  him  in. 


[This  striking  fragment  is  fh>m  Motherwell's 
CuUection,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  printed  for 
the  first  time. — "  It  was  communicated  to  us," 
says  Mr  Motherwell,  "  by  an  ingenioos  flrlend, 
who  remembered  having  heard  it  sung  in  his 
youth.  A  good  many  verses  at  the  beginning, 
some  about  the  middle,  and  one  or  two  at  the 
end,  seem  to  be  wanting.  More  sanguine  anti- 
quaries than  we  are,  might,  firom  the  similarity 
of  names,  imagine  Uiat  he  had  in  this  ballad  dis- 
covered  the  original  romance  whence  Shakspeare 
had  given  this  line — 

*  Child  KumUnd  to  tlie  dftrk  tcwer  came.' 

KiDK  Lear,  Act  III. 

"  The  story  is  of  a  very  gloomy  and  supersti- 
tious texture.  A  young  lady,  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage,  invited  her  lover  to  a  banquet,  where 
sho  murders  him  in  revenge  for  some  real  or 
Caucied  neglect.    Alarmed  for  her  own  safoty,  •« 
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"  0  welcome,  welcome.  Sir  Roland,"  she  says, 

"  Thrice  welcome  thou  art  to  me,  ^  '.     j 

For  this  night  thou  wilt  fuwt  in  my  secret  boulr.V/^,  \ 
And  to-morrow  we'll  wedded  be." 


"  This  night  is  haUow-eve,"  he  said, 
"  And  to-morrow  is  hallow-day , 

And  I  dreamed  a  drearie  dream  ye«treen, 
That  has  made  my  heart  fU'  wae. 

"  I  dreamed  a  drearie  dream  yestreen. 
And  I  wish  it  may  cum  to  gude : 

I  dreame<l  that  ye  slew  my  best  grew  hound. 
And  gied  me  his  lappered  biude." 

"  Unbuckle  your  lielt.  Sir  Roland,"  she  said, 

"  And  set  you  safely  down." 
"  O  your  chaniber  is  very  dark,  taix  maid. 

And  the  night  is  wond'rous  lown." 

«  Yes  dark,  dark  is  my  secret  bouir. 
And  lown  the  midnight  may  be. 

For  there  is  none  waking  in  a'  this  tower. 
But  thou,  my  true  love,  and  me." 

She  has  mounted  on  her  true  love's  steed. 

By  the  ae  light  o'  the  moon ; 
She  has  whipped  him  and  spurred  him. 

And  roundly  she  rade  tma  the  toun. 

She  hadna  ridden  a  mile  o'  gate. 

Never  a  mile  but  ane, 
When  she  was  aware  of  a  tall  young  man. 

Slow  riding  o'er  the  plain. 
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6b«  tamed  her  to  the  right  about. 

Then  to  the  left  tum'd  die. 
Bat  ajw  'tween  her  and  the  wan  moonlight. 

That  tall  knight  did  the  tee. 

And  he  waa  riding  bard  alane. 

On  a  horse  as  black  aa  Jet, 
Bat  thoagh  she  followed  him  flut  and  fell. 

No  nearer  ooald  the  get. 

"  O  stop  I  O  stop  I  young  man,"  she  said, 

"  For  I  in  dale  am  dight ; 
O  stop,  and  win  a  fldr  lady's  luve. 

If  you  be  a  leal  troe  knight." 

But  nothing  did  the  tall  knight  say. 

And  nothing  did  he  blin ; 
Still  slowly  rode  he  on  before. 

And  flwt  the  rade  behind. 

She  whipped  her  steed,  she  sparred  her  steed. 

Tin  his  breast  was  all  a  foam. 
But  nearer  unto  that  tall  young  knight. 

By  our  ladye,  she  oould  not  come. 

"  O  if  you  be  a  gay  young  knight. 

As  well  I  trow  you  be. 
Pull  tight  your  bridle  reius,  and  stay 

Till  I  come  up  to  thee." 

But  nothing  did  that  tall  knight  say. 

And  no  whit  did  he  blin. 
Until  be  reached  a  broad  river's  side. 

And  there  he  drew  his  rein. 

"  O,  is  this  water  deep,"  he  said, 

"  As  it  is  wond'rous  dun  ? 
Or  is  it  sic  as  a  saikless  maid. 

And  a  leal  true  knight  may  swim  ?" 

"  The  water  it  ii  deep,"  she  said, 

"  As  it  is  wond'rous  dun ; 
But  it  is  sic  as  a  saikless  maid. 

And  a  leal  true  knight  may  swim." 

The  knight  spurred  on  his  tall  black  steed. 
The  lady  spurred  on  her  brown ; 

And  fisst  they  rade  into  the  flood. 
And  Ihst  tiwy  baith  swam  down. 

"  The  water  weets  ray  tae,"  she  said, 

"  The  water  weets  my  knee. 
And  hold  up  my  bridle  reins,  sir  knight. 

For  the  take  of  our  Ladye." 


"  If  I  would  help  thee  now,"  he  said, 

"  It  were  a  deadly  sin. 
For  I'TO  sworn  neir  to  trust  a  Mr  may's  word. 

Till  the  water  weets  her  chin." 

•*0  the  water  weets  my  waist,"  she  said, 

"  Sae  does  it  weet  my  chin. 
And  my  aching  heart  rins  round  about- 

The  bum  mak's  sic  a  din. 

"  The  water  is  waxing  deeper  still, 

Sae  does  it  wax  mair  wide. 
And  aye  the  ihrther  that  we  ride  on. 

Farther  off  is  the  other  side. 

"  O  help  me  now,  thou  fidse  fidse  knight. 

Have  pity  on  my  youth. 
For  now  the  water  jawes  owre  my  head. 

And  it  gurgles  in  my  mouth." 

The  knight  tumed  right  and  round  about. 

All  in  the  middle  stream. 
And  he  stretebed  out  his  head  to  that  lady. 

But  loudly  she  did  scream. 

"  O  this  is  hallow-mom,"  he  said, 

"  And  it  is  your  bridal-day. 
But  sad  would  be  that  gay  wedding. 

If  bridegroom  and  bride  were  away. 

**  And  ride  on,  ride  on,  proud  Margaret ! 

Till  the  water  comes  o'er  your  bree. 
For  the  bride  maun  ride  deep,  and  deeper  yet, 

Wha  rides  this  ford  wi'  me. 

"  Torn  round,  turn  round,  proud  Margaret ! 

Turn  ye  round  and  look  on  me. 
Thou  hast  killed  a  true  knight  under  tru^t, 

And  his  ghost  now  links  on  with  thee." 


^nnan  WB.kUx. 


[FaoM  Scott's  Minstrelsy.— "  The  following 
rerses,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "are  the  original 
words  of  the  tune  of  '  Allan  Water,'  by  which 
name  the  song  is  mentioned  in  Ramsay's  Tea 
Table  Miscellany.  The  ballad  is  given  from 
tradition ;  and  it  is  said,  that  a  bridge,  over  the 
Annan,  was  built  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  which  it  narrates.  Two  verses 
are  added  in  this  edition,  from  another  copy  of 
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*  An  incident,  kumrwhAt  uniilar  to  the  abora,  but 
«veB  mora  awluUy  ■iriking  in  iu  ohuractar.  ia  raoord- 
nl  bj  Sir  Thoma*  Diok  Laudar,  ia  hi*  Aoooont  of  tha 
Uraat  Ploodt  of  Auguat,  18M,  in  tha  provinoa  of  Moray 
and  adjoining  dUtrioU.  Kdinburgh.  lUO,  Bto.  Tha 
auffarar  in  Uua  inttanoa  waa  a  toU-keaper,  who,  oa  tha 
avaniag  in  which  he  met  hu  death,  had  baaa  attend- 
lag  a  mrrrj-makiag,  when  ha  had  danced,  and  dia- 
plajred  unwonted  hiiaritjr,  in  ao  much  that  the  old 
paopla  thought  him  •'  ley."  Oa  hia  ratnra  home,  ha 
waa  owrtakea  bjr  tha  flood,  aad  aonght  raAtga  ia  a 
tree  not  far  flrom  hia  own  hoiua.  The  watara  eon- 
UBuad  to  riaa,  and  during  tha  long  aight  ha  waa  haaid 
rarpaatedlv  to  whiaila  oa  hia  flngara,  to  appriia  hia 
trianda  of  hia  altuation,  but  no  aMUtaace  could  be 
raaderad  him.  Ia  Uw  morning,  tree  aad  bub  wan 
gone. 


the  balUul,  in  which  th«  oonolualon  provM  tat-  ^ 
tuiutto.  By  the  Oatehope  tilack,  U  perhapi  | 
meftnt  the  Oate  Blaok,  a  pah  in  Annandale. 
The  Annan,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway,  into 
which  it  tkllf,  are  the  flrequent  Nenet  of  tngioal 
aooidenta.  The  editor  truata  he  will  be  pardoned 
for  inaertlDg  the  following  awfVilly  impieaei?e 
aooonnt  of  auch  an  event,  contained  in  a  letter 
fhnn  I)r  Currle,  of  Liverpool,  by  whoN  oorre- 
•pondence,  while  in  the  course  of  preparing 
theee  voluuiet  fat  the  pre*,  he  hae  been  alike 
honoured  and  inatructed.  After  stating,  that 
he  had  aome  recollection  of  the  ballad  whieh 
ibUowa,  the  biographer  of  liunu  proceeds  thus : 
*  I  once  in  my  early  days  heard  (for  it  was  night, 
and  I  could  not  see)  a  traveller  drowning ;  not 
in  the  Annan  itself,  but  in  the  Frith  of  Huiway, 
close  by  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Ihe  influx  of 
the  tide  had  unhorsed  liim,  in  the  night,  as  he 
was  passing  the  sands  firom  Cumberland.  The 
west  wind  blew  a  tempest,  and,  according  to  the 
common  expression,  brought  in  the  water  ihm 
J'uot  abrtaU.  The  traveller  got  upon  a  standing 
net,  a  little  way  flrom  the  shore.  There  he 
lashed  himself  to  the  post,  shouting  for  iialf  an 
hour  fbr  usalatanoe — till  tlie  tide  rose  over  his 
head !  In  the  darkness  of  night,  and  amid  the 
I>auses  of  the  hurricane,  his  voice,  lieard  at  in- 
tervals,  was  exquisitely  moumftil.  So  one  could 
go  to  his  assistance — no  one  knew  where  lie  was 
— the  sound  seemed  to  proceed  fh>m  tiie  spirit  of 
the  waters.  Ilut  morning  rose— the  tide  had 
ebbed— and  the  poor  traveller  was  found  lashed 
to  the  pole  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in  the 
wind.'*"] 

"  Annan  water's  wading  deep. 

And  my  love  Annie's  wond'rous  bonnie; 

And  I  am  lalth  she  suld  weet  her  flset, 
liecauso  I  love  her  best  of  ony. 


i^-)f 


"  Gar  saddle  me  the  bonnie  blaok ; 

Oar  saddle  sune,  and  make  him  ready : 
For  1  will  down  the  Qatehope>slack, 

And  all  to  see  my  bonnla  ladye." 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonnie  blaok, 
lie  stirr'd  him  wl'  the  spur  right  salrly ; 

liut,  or  he  wan  the  Gatehope-slack, 
I  think  the  steed  was  wae  and  weaiy. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonnie  gray, 
lie  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready  t 

I  trow  he  would  neitlwr  stint  nor  stay. 
For  he  was  seeking  his  bonnie  ladye. 

U  he  lias  ridden  ower  field  and  ibll, 
Ttirough  uiuir  and  moss,  and  mony  a 
mire; 

His  spurs  o'  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 
And  flrae  her  fore-fiMt  flew  the  fire. 

"  Now,  bonnie  gray,  now  play  your  parti 
Gin  ye  be  the  steed  that  wins  my  deaiy, 

Wi'  corn  and  hay  ye'se  be  fed  for  aye. 
And  never  spur  sail  make  you  wearie." 

The  gray  was  a  more,  and  a  right  good  mare ; 

But  when  she  wan  the  Annan  water, 
tJhe  couldna  ha'e  ridden  a  Aurlong  mair. 

Had  a  thousand  merlu  been  wadded  f  on 
her. 

"  O  boatman,  tmatman,  put  off  your  boat  1 
Put  oif  )our  boat  for  gowden  monle  I 

I  cron  the  drumiy  stream  the  night. 
Or  never  mair  I  see  my  honey." 

"  U  I  was  sworn  sae  late  yestreen. 
And  not  by  ae  aith,  but  by  many ; 

And  lor  a'  the  gowd  in  ftUr  tteotland, 
1  dama  talie  ye  through  to  Annie." 

The  side  was  stey,  and  the  bottom  deep, 
Frae  bank  to  brae  Uie  water  pouring; 

And  the  bonnie  gray  mare  did  sweat  tut  fear. 
For  she  heard  the  water  kelpy  roaring. 

O  he  has  pou'd  aff  his  dapperpy^  coat. 
The  silver  buttons  glanced  bonnie  i 

The  waistcoat  bursted  aff  his  breast. 
He  was  sae  fUll  of  melancholy. 
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He  has  ta'en  the  find  at  that  ■tream  tail ; 
1  wot  he  •warn  both  strong  and  steady ; 
But  the  stream  wm  broad,  and  his  strength  did 

And  he  never  saw  his  bonnie  ladye. 

"  O  wae  betide  the  friish  sangh  wand ! 

And  wae  betide  the  biuh  of  briar — 
It  brake  into  my  true  love's  hand. 

When  his  strength  did  fiiil,  and  his  limbs 
did  tire. 

"  And  wae  betide  ye,  Annan  Water, 
This  night  that  ye  are  a  drumlie  river ! 

For  over  thee  I'll  build  a  bridge. 

That  ye  never  more  true  love  may  sever*" 


Ea^lS  lEavgacet. 


[Wb  find  the  present  ballad  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  December,  1817.  It  is  thus  Intro- 
duoed — but  of  course  we  do  not  insist  on  the 
reader  to  believe  in  the  statement.—"  The  fol- 
lowing flragments  of  a  Scottish  ballad  were  dis- 
covered tied  up  with  a  number  of  law  papers, 
principally  dated  1690.  Some  lines,  where  It  was 
deemed  practicable,  have  been  completed  by 
ooigeeture ;  the  MS.  is  thus  endorsed,  in  a  male 
hand,  '  my  umquhill  deir  sister,  my  lady  Eu- 
f^une's  sang,  quhilk  she  would  sing  unto  her 
lute.'"] 

Ladt  Maroabktts  was  as  fklre  a  May, 
As  won  in  the  north  countrie ; — 

A  lace !  that  she  luvit  a  pirate  knldit, 
Wha  wanderit  o'er  the  sea! 

They  couldna  melt  in  the  greene  forest. 

Nor  yet  in  hall  or  bower. 
Hut  they'd  walit  on  the  lone  sea  sandes. 

At  the  mirk  and  midnicht  hour. 

And  they'd  walk  on  the  lonelie  sandes. 
By  the  wann  licht  o'  the  moon. 

Till  the  sun  raise  red  o'er  yonder  fell. 
And  glittered  the  waves  abune. 

Beware,  beware,  ye  maidinnls  fliir. 

Of  ugsome  kelpie  sprite ! — 
But  maist  beware  o'  your  ain  sweet  love. 

Gin  ye  walk  by  the  pale  moon  licht ! 


1 


"Sow  Willie,  if  you  luve  me  weel. 

As  aft  you've  said  and  sworn. 
Oh  wedd  me  in  yon  halie  kirk 

Before  my  babie's  bom !" 

"  Now  Margarett,  if  you  luve  me  weel. 

Urge  no  such  thing  to  be. 
Till  I  retume  from  my  fiftther's  lande. 

That's  fiurr  beyond  the  sea." 

With  flowing  tide,  and  shipp  of  pride. 

That  ftdse  knicht  sail'd  away. 
And  many  a  tear  his  true  love  shedd, 

I  wott,  tliat  drearie  day. 

And  many  a  langsome  look  she  cast 

Atween  the  sea  and  the  air. 
And  all  to  descry  that  stately  shipp,— 

In  lyfe  she  ne'er  saw  mair. 

"  I  weipe  by  day,  I  weipe  by  nicht, 

The  salt  tearis  drown  my  e'e ; 
I  weary  for  my  ain  sweet  luve. 

But  his  &ce  I  cannot  see." 

When  six  sad  months  were  past  and  gone. 
Her  cheeke  wext  pale  and  leanne ; 

Her  golden  belt  was  all  too  tight. 
Too  short  her  robes  of  greene. 

To  todd  her  hair  she  didna  oare. 

Nor  sett  her  golden  kell ; 
And  the  tears  that  cam'  flrae  her  downcast 

Dry'd  aye  just  where  they  fell.         [eyne. 

She  &nd  nae  rest  in  the  greene  forest. 

Nor  yet  in  hall  or  bower. 
But  she  was  pleased  wi'  the  lonelie  sandes. 

At  the  mirk  and  midnicht  hour. 

There  to  the  ware  she'd  fondly  rave. 
And  answere  the  sea-bird's  cry ; — 

*'  I  see  the  mast— he  comes  at  last ; " 
He  never  mair  cam'  nigh. 

"  I  weipe  by  day,  I  weipe  by  nioht, 

I  weipe  fidse  WUlie's  scorn ; 
But  ne'er  shall  I  weipe  the  world's  spite 

When  my  poor  babie's  bom." 

Now  up  and  spak'  her  sister  Anne 
In  the  chamber  where  she  lay, — 

"  I  trow  I  heard  Me  Margarett  cry 
On  the  shore,  lang  lang  or  day. 
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"  The  tide  came  on  wi'  the  wild  wlnd'i  moan ,  A 

A  n  hour  I  oouldiut  eleip ; 
1  trow  I  heard  a  lady  groan, 

liat  and  a  babie  welp." 

"  Now  bold  your  tongue,  my  dster  Anne, 

Think  no  auch  things  to  be, 
'Twaa  but  the  teugh  o'  the  yew-tree  bongbs. 

In  the  wild  blaat  moumftillie." 

It  was  on  a  nloht,  and  a  mirk  mirk  niobt. 
That  forth  would  Margarett  tkre ; 

And  the't  gane  to  yon  lone  klrk-yard ; 
Hir  kin  lay  burled  there. 

Now  ehe'i  gane  to  hir  flither'i  grave, 

And  touched  the  marble  cheit : 
"  Oh  Ikther  deir,  malt'  room  for  mee, 

1  fidn  wald  find  some  rest." 

"  Awa',  awa',  thou  ill  woman. 

An  ill  death  may'it  thou  dee, 
Were  my  oofflne  all  the  warld  w>-de, 

There's  nae  room  for  such  as  thee." 

Now  she's  gane  to  her  mother's  tomb, 

And  kisa'd  the  (bet  of  stone ; 
"  Oh,  mother  sweit,  mak'  room  for  mee,— 

My  dayes  on  earth  are  done." 


"  Away,  away,  deIr  Margarett, 

Away,  and  lett  mee  sleip ; 
Thou  must  not  stretch  thee  at  my  syde. 

And  I  downa  hear  thee  woip." 

Now  she's  gane  to  her  brother's  gmve, 

Anoe  deir  to  him  was  shee ; — 
"  Is  there  anie  room  In  thy  cofflne,  brother, 

For  I  fhin  would  rest  with  thee." 

"  There's  no  room  in  my  cofflne,  sister, 

Have  for  my  trustie  brand, 
Antl  that  should  strike  thee  to  the  heart, 

Had  I  now  a  Hcshlie  hand." 

This  ladye  tum'd  her  by  the  shore. 

To  reach  her  stately  tower, 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  babiu  wan 

As  the  water>lilie  flower. 


He  wore  a  garlande  o*  the  gfeen  sea-weed. 
And  n  robe  o'  the  white  sea-foam,— 

"  Now  fitira  Iwfklle  thee  bablc  mine. 

1  bidd  thee  welcome  home."  ffi^ 


"  When  I  was  in  liflp,  Lady  Margarett, 
Such  kindneese  you  did  not  keip ; 

Tb«  oiadle  you  gave  was  a  rocking  wave. 
And  the  sea-gull  to  sing  me  asldp." 

"  Tboa  sleip'st  nott  worse  beneath  the  bryne. 

Than  I  on  my  silken  bed ; 
I  cannot  rest  for  those  hands  of  thine 

That  fkeese  my  brow  to  lead. 

"  Thou  sleip'st  not  worse  beneath  the  sands. 

Than  I  amydd  the  down ; 
I  cannot  rest  ft>r  thy  little  feet 

That  patter  my  bed  aroun*. 

"  My  days  of  youth  are  days  of  ruth, 

I've  mickle  dreed  o'  pine ; 
And  sorrow's  cup  whilk  I've  drunk  up. 

Is  bitterer  tu  than  bryne. 

"  Soe  I  will  take  a  plunge,  babie, 

I'll  take  a  plunge  with  thee, 
We'll  soundller  sleep  in  others'  arms. 

For  all  the  roaringo  sea." 

Now  Willie  was  sailing  his  good  shtpp, 

I  wot  on  a  simmer's  day. 
When  up  there  rose  a  cloud  I'  the  south, 

A  dark  and  drumlie  grey. 

And  howdinge  saftlie  o'er  the  waves, 
Detween  Uiat  cloud  and  the  sea, 

Twa  snow-white  birds  he  thought  ram'  on. 
And  marvel'd  what  they  niight  be ! 

But  when  they  nigh'd  the  statlis  shipp. 

Pale  grew  the  pirate  band. 
For  there  stood  a  lady  cladd  in  whyte, 

Wi'  a  young  boy  in  her  hand. 

*'That  shape  is  like  my  Margarott's, 

As  like  as  like  may  be ; 
But  when  I  look  on  that  blue  swollen  face, 

I  canna  think  it  she. 

"  That  neck  Is  as  white  as  Margarett's, 

As  lang  that  yellow  hair ; 
But  how  gat  ye  that  bliKxIle  woun<1. 

Bound  up  with  green  sea -ware  ?" 

"Leap  down,  leap  down,  thou  (klse  traitor. 
Leap  down,  leap  down,  and  see  ; 

If  thou  loapi't  not  down  to  me  and  my  tmbc, 
Wc'U  dhnb  the  shipp  to  thee." 
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[Thu  old  ballad  is  given  in  the  foorth  Tolome  of  "  The  Scottish  Minstrel,  a  selection  firom  the  vocal 
melodies  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modern,  arranged  for  the  Piano-forte  by  B.  A.  Smith,"  a  work 
which  extended  to  six  volames  in  all,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  18S4.  Another  version  of 
Olenlogie  is  given  in  Mr  Charles  KUpatrick  Sharpe's  Ballad  Book,  which  the  reader  will  find  quoted 
in  the  next  page.  It  differs  in  diction  considerably  flrom  the  present,  and  is  inferior  in  poetical 
noferlt.  We  may  mention  that  the  title  of  the  l>allad  is  sometimes  printed  OlenogUt  not  Glenlogie, 
hnt  we  adopt  the  hitter  reading.] 

Tbrxbscorb  o'  nobles  fade  up  the  king's  ha% 
But  Bonnie  Glenlogie's  the  flower  o'  them  a' ; 
Wi'  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  bonnie  black  e'e, 
"  Glenlogie,  dear  mither,  Glenlogie  for  me." 

"  O  haud  your  tongue,  dochtm,  ye'll  get  better  than  he ; " 
"  0  say  nae  sae,  mither,  for  that  canna  be, 
Though  Drumlie  is  richer,  and  greater  than  he, 
Tet  if  I  maun  tak'  lihn,  I'll  certainly  dee. 

"  Where  will  I  get  a  bonnie  boy,  to  win  hose  and  shoon. 
Will  gae  to  Glenlogie,  and  com  shun  again  ?" 
"  O,  here  am  I,  a  bonnie  boy,  to  win  hose  and  shoon. 
Will  gae  to  Glenlogie,  and  cum  shun  again." 

When  he  gaed  to  Glenlogie,  'twas  wash  and  go  dine ; 
Twas  wash  ye,  my  pretty  boy,  wash  and  go  dine ; 
"  O  'twas  ne'er  my  fhther's  fitshion,  and  it  ne'er  ^U  be  mine. 
To  gar  a  lady's  hasty  errand  wait  till  I  dine. 

"  But  there  is,  Glenlogie,  a  letter  for  thee ;" 
The  first  line  that  he  read,  a  low  smile  ga'e  he 
The  next  line  that  he  read,  the  tear  blindit  his  e'e ; 
But  the  last  line  that  he  read,  he  gart  the  table  flee. 

"  Gar  saddle  the  black  horse,  gae  saddle  the  brown ; 

Gar  saddle  the  swiftest  steed  e'er  rade  firae  a  town ;" 

But  lang  ere  the  horse  was  drawn,  and  brought  to  the  green, 

O  bonnie  Glenlogie  was  twa  mile  his  lane. 

When  he  cam'  to  Glenfeldy's  door,  littie  mirth  was  there, 
Bonnie  Jean's  mother  was  tearing  her  hair ; 
"  Ye're  welcome,  Glenlogie,  ye*re  welcome !"  said  she  ; 
"  Te're  welcome,  Glenlogie,  your  Jeanie  to  see." 

Pale  and  wan  was  she,  when  Glenlogie  gaed  ben ; 
But  red  and  rosy  grew  she  whene'er  he  eat  down ; 
She  turned  awa'  her  head,  but  the  smile  was  in  her  e'e ; 
"  0  hinna  feared,  mither,  I'll  maybe  no  dee." 
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FoiTn-AND-TwxNTY  nobloi  lit 

In  the  king'!  ha'; 
Hut  bonnie  Olenlogie 

!•  the  flower  amang  them  a'. 

In  oam'  Lady  Jean, 

Skipping  on  the  floor. 
And  she  hai  choeen  Olenlogie 

Amang  a'  that  wae  there. 

Hhe  tamed  to  his  foot**  an, 

And  thua  the  did  lay : 
"  Oh,  what  is  his  name, 

And  where  does  he  stay  >"' 

"  His  name  is  Glenlogie, 

Wtien  he  is  f^om  home ; 
He  is  of  the  gay  Gordons, 

His  name  it  is  John." 

"  Glenlogie,  Glenlogie, 

An  you  will  prove  kind. 
My  love  is  laid  on  you : 

I'm  telling  my  mind." 

He  turned  about  lichUy, 

As  the  Gordons  does  a' ; 
"  I  thank  you.  Lady  Jean, 

My  love's  promised  awa'." 

She  called  on  her  maidens. 

Her  b«d  fur  to  make : 
Her  rings  and  her  jewels 

All  ttom  her  to  take. 

In  cam'  Jeanle's  Ihther, 

A  waenian  was  he; 
Says,  "  I'll  wed  you  to  DrumAsndrich ; 

He  has  ntair  gold  than  he." 

Her  fkther's  own  chapIin, 
Ueing  a  nuui  of  great  skUl, 

Ho  wrote  him  a  letter- 
Indited  it  weU. 

The  flrst  line  he  looked  at, 
A  licht  lauch  Uuched  he ; 

But,  ere  be  read  through  it. 
The  tears  blinded  his  e'e. 
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Oh,  pale  and  wan  looked  she 
When  Glenlogie  cam'  in; 

But  even  nny  grew  she 
Wlion  Glenlogie  sat  doun. 

"  Turn  round,  Jeanie  Melville, 

Turn  round  to  this  side. 
And  111  be  the  bridegroom. 

And  you'U  be  the  bride." 

Oh,  it  was  a  merry  wedding. 
And  the  portion  doun  told. 

Of  bonnie  Jeanie  Melville, 

Who  was  scarce  sixteen  years  old  I 
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[SiK  Waltss  Scott.— Modem  Ballad.— The 
simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following 
stansas  are  founded,  runs  thus:  While  two 
Highland  hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a 
solitary  bathy  (a  hut  built  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,)  and  maldng  merry  over  their  venison 
and  whisky,  one  of  them  expressed  a  wish,  that 
they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete  their  party. 
The  words  were  soaroely  uttered,  when  two 
beantiAil  young  women,  habited  in  green,  en- 
ter the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the 
hunters  was  seduced  by  the  syren,  who  attached 
heiaelf  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hat :  the 
other  remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fkir  seda- 
oen,  continued  to  play  upon  a  trump,  or  Jew-s 
harp,  some  strain,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
Maiy.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress 
vanished.  Searching  in  the  forast,  he  found  the 
bones  of  his  unfbrtunate  fHend,  who  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  flend  Into 
whose  toils  he  had  fUlen.  The  place  was  ftom 
thenoe  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenflnlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  (kr  from  Cal- 
lander, in  Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal 
focett,  and  now  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Mony. 
This  country,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  district  of 
Balqofclder,  was,  in  times  of  yore,  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  the  Macgregors.  To  the  west  of  the 
forest  of  Glenflnlas  lies  Loch  Katrine,  and  its 
romantie  avenue,  called  the  Troshachs.  Benladl, 
Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains  la 
^Um  Mine  difltrict,  and  at  no  great  dittanc*  flrom 
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the  oastle  of  Doane,  and  Joina  the  Forth  near 
Stirling.  The  pan  of  Lenny  is  immediately 
aboye  Oallender,  and  i*  the  fnrincipal  aooeaa  to 
the  Highland*,  from  that  town.  Glenartney  is 
a  forest,  near  BenToirlich.  The  whole  forma  a 
sublime  tract  of  Alpine  scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of 
Wonder.— MifutreUjf  qftht  SeottUh  Border.] 

O  HONB  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie'  !* 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 

And  lUlen  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  lord  Bonald  more  I 

O,  sprang  flrom  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  nerer  (leared  a  fbe. 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow ! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,t 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore. 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell. 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  on  festal  day. 
How  blazed  lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree  ;^ 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee. 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell. 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 

But  now  tlie  loud  lament  we  swell, 
0  ne'er  to  see  lord  Ronald  more ! 

From  distant  isles  a  diiefUan  came. 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game. 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 


(-4 
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*  O  hone  a  rie'  signifies—"  Alas  for  the  prince, 
or  chief.— Scott. 

t  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by 
the  Highlanders  to  their  low-country  neigh- 
houn.— Scott. 

^  The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders  on  the 
first  of  May,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  de- 
rired  from  the  Pagan  times,  are  termed.  The 
BeUane-Tree.  It  is  a  festival  celebrated  with 
various  superstitions  rites,  both  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  in  Wales.— SeoM. 


Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,§ 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirito  shrink  to  hear ; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone, 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  eai>. 

For  there,  'tia  said,  in  mystic  mood. 
High  converae  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

And  oft  espy  the  fkted  ahrond. 

That  shall  the  future  oorpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  flrom  their  den. 
The  chiefa  have  ta'en  their  diatant  way. 

And  aoour'd  the  deep  Olenflnlas'  glen. 

Vo  vaasals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 

To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their  trusty  guard  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell. 
Their  whistling  sbafba  successful  flew; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 

Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

S  I  can  only  describe  the  second  sight,  by 
adopting  Dr  Johnson's  definition,  who  calls  it 
"  An  impression,  either  by  the  mind  upon  the 
eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which 
things  distant  and  ftiture  are  perceived  and  seen 
as  if  they  were  present."  To  which  I  would  only 
add,  that  the  spectral  appearance,  thiu  present- 
ed, usually  presages  misfortune ;  that  the  fbculty 
is  painful  to  those  who  suppose  they  possess  it ;  and 
that  they  usually  acquire  it,  whUe  themselves 
under  the  pressure  of  melancholy.— ScoM. — The 
author  himself,  in  hia  romantic  legend  of  Mont- 
rose, gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  subiect, 
in  the  ohaxacter  of  Allan  M'Aulay. 
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The  moon,  half-hid  in  ■Hvery  flakea, 
Aflur  her  dablotu  radiance  shed, 

Ctuirering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  sylTan  tin  the  chlefh  esjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes* 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaflk  to  Moy. 

— "  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss. 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  Joy  bvats  high  f> 

What,  but  flUr  woman's  yielding  Uss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melUng  eye  i* 

"  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades. 
This  morning  left  their  fltther's  pile 

The  fldrest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Qleng)Ie. 

"  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear  and  heatr'd  the  sigh ; 

But  Tain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchfbl  eye. 

"  But  thou  may'st  teach  that  guardian  (kir, 
While  Ikr  with  Maiy  I  am  llown. 

Of  other  hearts  to  ease  her  care, 
And  And  it  bard  to  guard  her  own. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Qlengyle, 
Unmindftil  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twist  tear  and  smile. 

"  Or  if  she  chuse  a  melting  t-.le. 

Ail  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

WUl  good  tit  Oran's  rule  prevail,* 

Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ?"— 


*  St  Oran  was  a  flriend  and  follower  of  St  Co- 
lumba,  and  was  buried  in  Icolmkill.  His  pre- 
tensions to  be  a  saint  were  rather  dubious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried 
alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  demons  of 
the  soil,  who  obstructed  the  attempts  of  Colum- 
ba  to  build  a  chapel.  Columba  caused  the  body 
of  his  friend  to  be  dug  up,  alter  three  days  had 
elapsed :  when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal 
of  the  asdstants,  declared,  that  there  was  neither 
a  Ood,  a  Judgment,  nor  a  future  state !  He  had 
no  time  to  make  fbrther  discoveries,  fbr  Colum- 
ba caused  the  earth  once  more  to  be  shovelled 
over  him  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  The  chapel,  • 


— "  Sinoo  Enrick's  light,  since  Moma's  death,  ' 
No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise,  ; , 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath, 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

*'  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe. 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  (kme, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  walling's  How, 
On  me  the  seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  Joy  was  given— 
The  gift,  the  ftiture  ill  to  know. 

"  The  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  mom,       ', 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay. 
My  «ye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn. 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colunsay. 

"Thy  Fergus  too— thy  sister's  son. 

Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  galbwt's power,  ■ 
As  marching  'gainst  the  lord  of  I>owne, 

He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmoie. 

"Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  wave. 
As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 

Heard'st  thou  the  pibroch,  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

"  I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears,  ' 

I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore. 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 

He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

"  A  nd  thou,  who  bid'st  me  think  of  bUas, 

And  bid'st  my  heart  awake  to  glee,  '• 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kis»— 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  fbr  thee ! 

"  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow ; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ;       [now....    ' 


The  corpse-lights  dance— they're  gone. 
No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye !" 


and 


— "  Alone  enjoy  thy  drrary  dreams. 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour] 
Say,  should  we  scorn  Joy's  transient  beams. 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour  i> 

however,  and  the  oemetry,  was  called  ReUig 
Omrmm;  and,  in  memory  of  his  rigid  celibacy,  no 
Onnale  was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions,  or  be 
burled.  In  that  place.  This  is  the  rule  aUoded 
f  to  in  the  poem.— Sootf. 
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"  Or  fklae,  or  aooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
ClangilUan'a  chieftain  ne'er  ahall  fear; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 

"  E'en  now  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 
Hy  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  chief  Cuewell, 
But  call'd  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  retnm'd  each  hound ; 

In  rush'd  the  rouzers  of  the  deer; 
They  bowl'd  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch  bedde  the  seer. 

No  Bonald  yet;  though  midnight  came, 
And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams. 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 

He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quirering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 

Closp  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs,  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring. 
As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 

And  shook  responsive  eveiy  string. 
As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  light. 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  rol)es  of  green. 

An  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem ; 

Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare. 
As  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam, 

She  wrung  the  moisture  flrom  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 
"  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen. 

In  deep  Glenflnlas'  moon-light  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green : 

"  With  her  a  chief  in  Highland  pride ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow. 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 

Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  ?" 

"  And  who  art  thou,  and  who  are  they  ?" 
All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied : 

"  And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
JDaie  ye  thus  roam  Glenflnlas'  side  ?" 
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"  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  poors  her  tide, 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle. 

Our  fifither's  towers  o'erhang  her  side. 
The  caatle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

"To  chase  the  dun  Glenflnlas'  deer. 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore. 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here. 
The  son  of  great  MacgllUanore. 


"  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 

Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 
Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there,  'v'-v''-^ 

Where  vralks,  they  say,  the  sluieking  ghost."  (j^  s 

"  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there ;  '  ■  v  -"^ 

Then  flrst,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep,  V^     ~) 

Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer,  )^\  J 
Which  stiU  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep." 

"  O  flrst,  for  pity's  gentle  sake. 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way ! 
For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake. 

And  reach  my  fiither's  towers  ere  day." 

"  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 

And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say; 
Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  reed ; 

So  shall  we  safely  wind  our  way." 


"  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul ! 

Gh),  doff  the  bonnet  flrom  thy  brow. 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 

Which  best  beflts  thy  sullen  vow. 

"  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  flre. 
Thy  heart  was  fh»e  to  love  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptur'd  lyre, 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came. 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd, 

Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke. 
Or  sailed  ye  on  the  midnight  wind ! 

"  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine." 
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He  matter'd  thrioe  St  Onn'i  rhTme, 
And  thrioe  St  Fillan's  powerful  pnjer; 

Then  tam'd  bim  to  the  eastern  dime, 
And  itemly  ihook  his  ooal-Uaok  hiilr. 


^    And,  bending  o'er  hl«  harp,  he  flang 

HU  wildest  wltoh>note«  on  the  wind; 
And  load,  and  high,  and  etrange,  they  mnic 
Ai  many  a  magio  change  they  find. 


*  St  Finan  haeglren  his  name  to  many  eh4>eli, 
holy  fountalne,  &o.  In  Scotland.  He  waa,  ac- 
cording to  Camerariua,  an  abbot  of  Pittenweem, 
in  Fife;  hom  which  eltuatlon  he  retired,  and 
died  a  hermit  in  the  wildt  of  Olenurohy,  A.  D. 
849.  While  engaged  In  tranecrlblng  the  Scrip- 
ture!, his  left  hand  was  obeerred  to  send  forth 
inch  a  splendour,  as  to  afford  light  to  that  with 
which  be  wrote;  a  miracle  which  saved  many 
eandles  to  the  convent,  as  Ht  FlUan  used  to 
spend  whole  nights  in  that  exercise.  The  9th  of 
January  was  dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave 
bis  name  to  KlUUlan,  in  Benflrew,  and  St  PhU- 
laos,  or  Forgend,  In  Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7.,  tells 
tts,  that  Robert  tiie  Bruce  was  possessed  of  Fil- 
lan's miraculous  and  luminous  arm,  which  he 
inoloeed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  Previous  to  the  battle  ol 
Bannockhum,  the  king's  chaplain,  aman  of  Uttle 
(kith,  abstracted  the  reliqne,  and  deposited  It  in 
some  place  of  security,  lest  it  should  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  English.  Hut,  lo  I  while  Robert 
was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket. 
It  was  observed  to  open  and  shut  suddenly ;  and, 
on  Inspection,  the  saint  was  found  to  have  him- 
self deposited  his  arm  in  the  shrine,  as  an  assur- 
ance of  victory.  Such  is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But 
though  Bruce  little  needed  that  the  arm  of  St 
FlUan  should  assist  his  own,  he  dedk»ted  to 
bhn.  In  gratitude,  a  priory  at  Klllin,  upon  Loch 
Tay. 

In  the  ftcots  Magaiine  for  July  180S,  there  is  a 
copy  of  a  very  curious  crown  grant,  dated  11th 
JiUy,  1487,  by  which  James  III.  confirms  to 
MaUoe  Dore,  an  inhabitant  of  Strathflllan,  in 
Perthshire,  the  peaceable  ezereise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rellque  of  8t  Fillan,  being  apparently 
the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff  called  the  Quegrich, 
which  he  and  bis  predecessors  are  said  to  have 
posstssed  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As  the 
Quegrlch  was  used  to  cure  diseases,  this  docu- 
ment is,  probably,  the  nHMt  ancient  patent  ever 
granted  Ibr  a  quack  medicine.  The  ingenious 
correspondent,  b>  whom  it  is  ftimished,  further 
obserrrs,  that  additional  particulars,  concerning 
St  Fillan.  are  to  be  found  in  Ballenden's  Boece, 
Book  4.  folio  ccxUl.  and  in  Pennant's  Tour  In 
tfcotland,  177*,  pp.  U,  i5.— Set/it, 


Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  fbnn. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rislng-etorm. 
With  one  wild  yell,  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whlriwlnds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  flragments  flew ; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  vraved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  irith  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  sUes. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next,  dropp'd  tk«m  high  a  mangled  arm . 

The  fingers  straln'd  an  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  wami, 

Tom  ttom  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  In  battling  field, 

Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 

That  arm  the  brood  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Telth  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Monelra's  sullen  rills  I 
Woe  to  Ulenflnlas'  tlreary  glen  I 

There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 
Shall  draw  the  hunter^  shaft  agen. 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  fleet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest.  Journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladles  of  the  Ulen. 

And  we— behind  the  chit- ftaln's  shleU, 
No  more  shall  wc  In  safbty  dwell ; 

None  k>ads  the  people  to  the  field— 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

Obonearie'l  Ohooearie*! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er. 
And  fkllen  Glenartneys  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  lord  Ronald  more ! 
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[TBxa  ftvgment  is  from  Mr  Kinloch's  eoUec- 
tion  of  Andent  Scottish  Balladt,  London,  1887. 
From  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  words, 
it  would  aeem  to  belong  to  the  North.] 

"  O  WHABB  ha'e  ye  been,  Peggy, 

0  whare  ha'e  ye  been  i* — 

I'  the  garden  anumg  the  gOly-flow'rs, 
Atween  twal  hours  and  een." 

"TeTe  na  been  there  yonr  leen,  Peggy, 
Te've  na  been  there  yoar  leen ; 

Toar  father  saw  you  in  Jamie's  arms, 
Atween  twal  hours  and  een." 

"  The'  my  fbther  saw  me  in  Jamie's  arms. 

He'll  see  me  there  again ; 
For  I  will  sleep  in  Jamie's  arms. 

When  his  grave's  growin'  green.' 

"  Your  Jamie  is  a  rogue,  Peggy, 

Tour  Jamie  is  a  loun, 
For  tiysting  out  our  ae  dochter. 

And  her  sae  very  young." 

"  Lay  no  the  wyte  on  Jamie,  mither, 

The  blame  a'  lies  on  me ; — 
For  I  will  sleep  in  Jamie's  arms. 

When  your  een  winna  see." 

Now  she  has  to  her  ain  bouer  gane, 
He  was  waiting  there  him  leen  i— 

"I'm  biythe  to  see  ye,  Jamie,  here. 
For  we  maunna  meet  again." 

She's  tane  the  wine  glass  in  her  hand, 

Pour'd  out  the  wine  sae  clear ;  | 

Says,  "  Here's  your  health  and  mine,  Jamie,  I 
And  we  maun  meet  na  mair."  | 

She  has  tane  him  in  her  arms  twa. 

And  gi'en  him  kisses  five ; 
Says,  "  Here's  your  health  and  mine,  Jamie, 

1  wish  weel  mote  ye  thrive." 

*'  Your  fiither  has  a  bonnie  cock. 

Divides  the  nicht  and  day; 
And  at  the  middle  watch  o'  the  nioht. 

In  greenwad  ye'U  meet  me." 


Whan  bells  war  rung,  and  ma«  was  sung, 

And  a'  men  boun'  fof  bed. 
She's  kilted  up  her  green  daithing, 

And  met  Jamie  in  the  wud. 

When  bells  war  rung,  and  mass  was  sung,— 

About  the  hour  o'  twa. 
It's  up  bespak  her  auld  fiither. 

Says,  "  Peggy  is  awa' ! 

"  6ae  saddle  to  me  the  black,  the  black, 

6ae  saddle  to  me  the  grey;" 
But  ere  they  wan  to  the  tap  o*  the  hill. 

The  wedding  was  a'  bye. 


[This  ballad  was  originally  published  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Border  Minstrelaiy,  under 
the  title  of  the  Laird  of  Laminton.  In  subee- 
quent  editions  it  was  given  in  a  ir  ore  perfect 
state  with  the  above  title.  "  The  residence  of 
the  lady,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "and  the  scene  of 
the  aflhty  at  her  bridal,  is  said,  by  old  people, 
to  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cadden,  near 
to  where  it  joins  the  Tweed. — Others  say  the 
skirmish  was  fought  near  Traquair,  and  Kathe- 
rine  Janfkrie's  dwelling  was  in  the  glen  about 
three  miles  above  Traquair  house."] 

Thkbb  was  a  may,  and  a  weel  fkr'd  may. 

Lived  high  np  in  yon  glen ; 
Her  name  was  Katherine  Janflurie, 

She  was  courted  by  mony  men. 

Up  then  came  lord  Lauderdale, 

Up  frae  the  Lawland  border; 
And  be  has  come  to  court  this  may, 

A'  mounted  in  good  order. 

He  told  na  her  &ther,   he  told   na  her 
mother. 

And  he  told  na  ane  o'  her  kin ; 
But  he  whisper'd  the  bonnie  lassie  herael'. 

And  has  her  (hvour  won. 

But  out  then  cam'  lord  Lochinvar, 

Out  flrae  the  EngUsh  border. 
All  for  to  court  this  bonnie  may, 

Weil  mounted  and  in  order 
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lie  tukl  IwT  flttlMr,  be  told  her  mother, 

And  •'  the  Uv»  o'  her  kin ; 
liut  he  told  na  the  bonnie  may  hevael'. 

Till  on  her  wedding  e'en. 

Khf  Mnt  to  the  lord  o*  Lauderdale, 

Uln  he  wad  come  and  lee ; 
And  be  ha*  wnt  word  back  again, 

Weel  ancwered  the  tuld  be. 

And  he  hM  wnt  a  meewnger 
BiKht  quickly  through  the  land. 

And  railed  ntony  an  armed  man 
To  be  at  hie  command. 

The  bride  looked  oat  at  a  high  window, 

llebeld  balth  dale  and  down, 
A  nd  she  wu  aware  of  her  flrtt  true  love, 

With  liden  mony  a  one. 

She  ecoffed  him,  and  scorned  him. 

Upon  her  wedding  day; 
And  Mid—"  It  wae  the  Vairy  court 

To  we  him  in  array ! 

"  O  ounie  ye  hero  to  fight,  young  lord. 

Or  oonie  ye  here  to  play  ? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  drink  good  wine 

Upon  the  wedding  day?" 

"  I  como  na  here  to  Aght,"  he  said, 

"  I  oume  na  here  to  play ; 
I  'II  but  lead  a  dance  wi'  the  bonnie  bride. 

And  mount,  and  go  my  way." 

It  it  a  gloM  of  the  hlood-red  wine 

Waa  flUeil  up  them  between, 
And  aye  the  drank  to  Lauderdale, 

Wha  her  true  love  had  been. 

Iltt'e  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 
A  nd  by  the  gnwe-green  ileeve ; 

lli>'t  mounted  her  hie  behind  himiel'. 
At  her  kinsmen  ipear'd  na  leave. 

"  Now  take  your  bride,  lord  Lochinvar! 

Now  take  her  if  you  may< 
Uut,  Ifyou  take  your  bride  again. 

We'll  call  It  but  fbul  play." 

Thfm  were  ftmr  and -twenty  bonnie  boyt, 

A'  clad  In  Johnstone  grey ; 
They  said  they  would  take  the  bride  again, 

]}y  the  strong  hand  If  they  may. 


'  \' 


Some  o*  th«m  were  right  willing  lun, 
Dut  they  were  na'  willing  a' ; 

And  fuur-and-twenty  Leader  lads 
Hid  them  mount  and  ride  awa*. 

Then  whingers  flew  frae  gentlea'  sides. 
And  swords  flew  ftae  the  shea's. 

And  red  and  rosy  was  the  blood 
Ban  down  the  lily  broee. 

The  blood  ran  down  by  Caddon  bank. 

And  down  by  Gaddon  brae; 
And,  sighing,  said  the  bonnie  bride— 

"  0  waes  me  for  foul  play !" 

3fy  Massing  on  your  heart,  sweet  thing ! 

W'ae  to  your  wilfU'  will '. 
There's  mony  a  gallant  gentleman 

Whae's  blude  ye  have  garr'd  to  spill. 

Now  a'  you  lords  of  fitir  England, 

And  that  dwell  by  the  English  border, 

Come  never  here  to  seek  a  wifo, 
For  fear  of  sic  disorder. 

They'll  haik  ye  up,  and  settle  ye  bye. 

Till  on  your  wedding  day ; 
Then  gie  ye  flrogs  instead  of  fish. 

And  play  ye  foul  foul  play. 


C-.:: 
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CATHERINE  JOHNSTONE. 

LThis  la  a  somewhat  different  version  of 
Katherine  Janlkrie,  from  Motherwell's  oolleo- 
tion.  Mr  Motherwell  says,  "  The  present  copy 
was  obtained  flrom  recitation,  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  is  now  given  as  exhibiting  the 
state  in  which  this  popular  ballad  is  there  pre- 
served.   The  10th  stansa, 

"  There  were  four-and-twenty  belted  knigliU, 
S>t  at  a  Uble  round," 

seems  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  Knights  of 
the  Bound  Table."  In  Mr  P.  Buohan's  Glean- 
ings from  scarce  Old  Ballads,  another  but  infe- 
rior version  of  the  same  is  given,  which  it  is 
unneoessary  to  quote.  The  highly  spirited  bal- 
lad of  Lochinvar  which  occurs  in  Sir  Walter 
'  ^  Hoott's  tale  of  Marmion,  was  founded  in  a  slight 
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~    degree  on  the  ballad  of  Kntherine  Janforie  or 
'    Johnstone.     We  therefore  gire  it  in  the  next 
\   page,  that  the  reader  may  eontnut  the  old  and 
the  modem  production.] 

Tbkhk  waB  a  Ian  as  I  heard  say, 
'  Lived  low  doan  in  a  glen ; 

Her  name  was  Catherine  Johnstone, 
Weel  known  to  many  men. 

Doan  came  the  laird  o'  Lamington, 

Doun  trova  the  south  countrie ; 
And  he  is  for  this  bonnie  lass. 

Her  bridegroom  for  to  be. 

He's  ask'd  her  fiither  and  mother. 

The  chief  of  a'  her  kin' ; 
And  then  he  ask'd  the  bonnie  lass. 

And  did  her  favoor  win. 

Doun  came  an  English  gentleman, 

Doun  from  the  English  border; 
He  is  for  tliis  bonnie  lass. 

To  keep  his  house  in  order. 

He  ask'd  her  father  and  mother. 

As  I  do  hear  them  say ; 
But  he  never  ask'd  the  lass  hersel'. 

Till  on  her  wedding  day. 

But  she  has  wrote  a  long  letter. 

And  seal'd  it  with  her  hand ; 
And  sent  it  to  lord  Lamington, 

To  let  him  understand. 

The  first  line  o'  the  letter  he  read. 

He  was  baith  glad  and  QUn, 
But  or  he  read  the  letter  o'er. 

He  was  baith  pale  and  wan. 

Then  he  has  sent  a  messenger. 

And  out  through  all  his  land ; 
And  foor-and-twenty  armed  men. 

Were  all  at  his  command. 

But  ho  has  left  his  rreny  men  uil ; 

Left  them  on  the  lee ; 
And  he's  awa'  to  the  wedding  house. 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 

Bat  when  he  came  to  the  wedding  house. 

As  I  do  understand ; 
There  were  four-and-twenty  belted  knights. 

Sat  at  a  table  round. 
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They  rose  all  to  honour  him. 

For  he  was  of  high  renown ; 
They  rose  all  for  to  welcome  him. 

And  bade  him  to  sit  down. 

O  meikle  was  the  good  red  wine. 

In  silver  cups  did  flow ; 
But  aye  she  drank  to  Lamington, 

For  with  him  would  she  gpo. 

O  meikle  was  the  good  red  wine. 

In  silver  cups  gaed  round ; 
At  length  they  began  to  whisper  words. 

None  could  them  understand. 

"  O  came  ye  here  fbr  sport,  young  man. 

Or  came  ye  here  for  play  ? 
Or  came  ye  for  our  bonnie  bride. 

On  this  her  wedding  day  f" 

"  I,  came  not  here  for  sport,"  he  said, 

"  Neither  did  I  for  play ; 
But  for  one  word  o'  your  bonnie  bride, 

I'll  mount  and  go  away." 

They  set  her  maids  behind  her. 
To  hear  what  they  would  say ; 

But  the  first  question  he  ask'd  at  her. 
Was  always  answered  nay ; 

The  next  question  he  ask'd  at  her. 
Was,  "  Mount  and  come  away  ?" 

It's  up  the  Couden  bank. 

And  doun  the  Couden  brae ; 
And  aye  she  made  the  trumpet  sound. 

It's  a  weel  won  play. 

O  meikle  was  the  blood  was  shed, 

Upon  the  Couden  brae ; 
And  aye  she  made  the  trumpet  sound, 

Its  a'  fkir  play. 

Come  a'  ye  English  gentlemen. 

That  is  of  England  bom ; 
Come  na  doun  to  Scotland, 

For  (ear  ye  get  the  scorn. 

They'll  feed  ye  up  wi'  flattering  word*. 

And  that's  foul  play; 
And  they'll  dress  you  ftrogs  instead  of  flah. 

Just  on  your  wedding  day. 
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LOOHINYAB. 
[SiH  WxhTMM  Scott.— See  the  two  previoua  ballads.] 

O !  Toovo  LochiiiTar  hai  come  oat  of  the  weet,  (y.  )-\ 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 

And,  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none,  i 

He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone.  '       ) 

So  fUthAil  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

There  nerer  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  ftnr  stone,  y-        i 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  find  there  was  none ;  ^  '     J 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  oonsented,  the  gaJlant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  Mt  Helen  of  brave  Loohinvar.  i 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall,  ;..  -^ 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers  and  all ; 

Then  spake  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,)  ■ 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war,  ^',       / 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Loohinvar  ?"  {   ■    ^ 

"  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  deny'd )—  -l  /-  -i-^ 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 

And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  fiur. 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Loohinvar. 

The  bride  kiss'd  Uie  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up,  . , .,    . 

He  quafFd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup.  [     -     • 

She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh,  -          \ 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  e'er  hor  mother  could  barr—  .     y . 

"  Now  tread  me  a  measure  I"  said  young  Lochinvar.  .    i  f-  ■  >>' 

>'.  ■  \ 
Bo  stately  his  fbrm,  and  so  lovely  her  fitce,  ■         ; 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ;  '  '         . 

While  her  mother  did  firet,  and  her  Ikther  did  fUme, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ;  l^    ' '  ' 

And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd  'twere  better  by  ftur 

To  have  match'd  our  fkir  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar. 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  sttddle  before  her  he  sprung !  /;-     "'\ 

She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ;  •         - 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ;  v]^'  -^  •  ■* 

Forsters,  Fenwioks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran ;  ^  ,  \(^ 

There  was  racing  and  chaoing,  on  Cannobie  lee,  a-'      \ 

But  tlie  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see,  ^.  '       ' 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war,  ' 
.-^^'j                                   Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Loohinvar? 
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[Moonn  Ballad.— Bobbat  Wbitb.— Origi- 
nallj  print«d  in  the  legendary  department  of  a 
work  entitled,  "The  Local  Historian's  Table 
Book  for  Iforthomlierland  and  Durham,"  New* 
cartle,  1843.— The  soenery  of  this  ballad  is  in 
Korthomherland.  Bothal  Castle  is  beaatifblty 
sitoated  on  the  Wansbeok,  a  few  mUes  below 
Morpeth.  AtOtterbumestoodatowwogroastle 
which  was  long  in  possession  of  the  UmphreTlUes, 
a  distinguished  fiunily ;  and  the  place  has  ae> 
quired  great  celebrity  in  Border  histotyaad  song, 
fkom  the  battle  fought  there  in  1888  between  the 
heroes,  Douglas  and  Percy.] 

Bt  Bothal  Tower,  sweet  Wansbedc's  stream 

Bins  bickerin' to  the  sea ; 
Aloft,  witiiln  the  breese  o'  mom, 

The  banner's  wavin'  flree. 

There's  joy  in  Bothal's  bonnie  bowers; 

There's  ndrtii  within  the  ha' ; 
But  owre  the  cheeks  o*  Lady  Jean, 

The  tricklin'  tear^lraps  fk'. 

She  sits  within  her  chamber  high— 

Her  cousin  by  her  side ; 
Yet  sweer  is  she  to  don  the  dress 

That's  fitting  fbr  a  bride. 

"  0  haste !  lord  Dacre's  on  his  way ; 

Te  ha'e  nae  time  to  spare : 
Come  let  me  dasp  that  girdle  jimp. 

And  braid  your  glossy  hair. 

"  Of  a'  the  ladies  i'  the  land, 

Te'se  be  surpass'd  by  nane ; 
The  lace  that's  on  your  Tetvet  robe, 

"WV  good  'ill  stand  its  lane. 

"  This  jewelled  chaplet  ye'll  put  on — 

That  broidered  necklaoe  gay ; 
For  we  maun  ha'e  ye  buskit  weel 

On  this— your  bridal  day."— 

"  o !  Ellen,  ye  would  think  it  hard 

To  wed  against  your  will ! 
I  never  k>o'd  lord  Dacre  yet; 

1  dinna  like  hhn  stiU.  ^ 


'*  He  kens  though  oft  he  sued  for  love. 

Upon  his  bended  knee, 
Ae  tender  word— ae  kindly  look. 

He  never  gat  flnte  me. 

"  And  he  has  gained  my  mother'k  ear,— 

My  ikther's  stem  command ; 
Tet  this  fbnd  heart  can  ne'er  be  his. 

Although  he  claim  my  hand. 

*'  0  Ellen,  softly  Ust  to  me ! 

I  still  may  'scape  the  snare ; 
When  morning  raise  owre  Otterbume, 

The  tidings  trould  be  there. 

"  And  hurrying  on  comes  Umphreville,— 

His  spur  is  sharp  at  need ; 
There's  nane  in  a'  Northumberland, 

Can  mount  a  fleeter  steed. 

"  Ah !  weel  I  ken  his  heart  is  true- 
He  will— he  must  be  here : 

Aboon  the  garden  wa'  hell  wave 
The  pennon  o'  his  spear."- 

"  Far  is  the  gate,  the  bums  are  deep. 

The  broken  muirs  are  wide ; 
Fair  lady,  ere  your  true  love  come. 

Yell  be  lord  Dacre's  brkle. 

"  Wi>  stately,  solemn  step  the  priest 

Climbs  up  the  chapel  stair: 
Alas !  alas !  for  Umphreville ; 

His  heart  m^r  ^ved  be  sair  1 

"  Keep  back !  keep  back !  lord  Dacre's  steed- 

Ye  mannna  trot  but  gang : 
And  haste  ye !  haste  ye !  Umphreville ! 

Your  lad^  thinks  ye  lang."— 

In  velvet  sheen  she  wadna  dress : 

Nae  pearls  owre  her  shone ; 
Nor  broidered  necklace,  sparkling  bright, 

Would  lady  Jean  put  on. 

Up  raise  she  frae  her  eushion'd  seat. 

And  tottered  like  to  fk' ; 
Her  cheek  grew  like  the  rose,  and  then 

Turned  whiter  than  the  sna'. 

"  O  Ellen,  thraw  the  casement  up; 

Let  in  the  air  to  me : 
Look  down  within  the  eastie-yard. 

And  tell  me  what  ye  see."— 
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[Trksb  are  at  least  four  different  Tenlons  of 
thii  afEsctiog  ballad  extant  The  first  pabUshed, 
and  bjr  fiu-  tbe  best,  is  that  given  in  the  Mln- 
strelqr  of  the  Scottish  Border.  The  other  ver- 
sions successively  appeared  in  the  collections  of 
Messrs  Jamieson,  Kinloch,  and  Bochan .  Mother- 
well says  that  he  has  heard  a  version  called  The 
Seven  Bloidy  Brothers,  bat  he  does  not  qaote  it. 
We  can  make  room  only  here  for  two  sets  of  the 
ballad— Scott's  and  Jamieson's,  but  we  shall 
mark  in  a  note  the  different  readings  of  Kinloch 
and  Buchan  on  the  most  striking  passage  in  the 
story.  Sir  Walter's  version  owes  much  of  its 
beanty  and  fine  eflfect  to  the  appropriation  of 
some  verses  flrom  a  diflbrent  ballad.  Sweet  Wil- 
liam's Ghost,  hereafter  to  be  given.  He  thus  in- 
troduces "  Clerk  Saunders"  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
his  Minstrelsy. — "  This  romantic  ballad  is  taken 
flrom  Mr  Herd's  MSS.,  with  several  corrections 
from  a  shorter  and  more  imperfSect  copy,  in  the 
same  volume,  and  one  or  two  conjectural  emen- 
dations in  the  arrangement  of  the  stansas.  The 
resemblance  of  the  conclusion  to  the  ballad,  be- 
Slnning,  'There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's 
door,'  will  strike  every  reader.  The  tale  is  un- 
commonly wild  and  beautifiil,  and  apparently 
very  ancient.  The  custom  of  tiie  passing  bell  is 
still  kept  up  in  many  villages  in  Scotland.  The 
sexton  goes  through  the  town,  ringing  a  small 
bell,  and  announcing  the  death  of  the  departed, 
and  the  time  of  the  funeral.  The  three  con- 
cluding verses  have  been  recovered  since  the  first 
edition  of  this  work :  and  I  am  infbrmed  by  the 
reciter,  that  it  was  usual  to  separate  fhnn  the 
rest  that  part  of  the  ballad  which  follows  the 
death  of  the  lovers,  as  belonging  to  another 
story.  For  this,  however,  there  seems  no  neces- 
sity, as  other  authorities  give  the  whole  as  a 
complete  tale."] 

Clxrk  Baunokss  and  may  Margaret 
Walked  ower  yon  garden  green ; 

And  sad  and  heavy  was  the  love 
That  fbll  thlr  twa  between. 

"  A  bed,  a  bed,"  Clerk  Saunders  said, 
"  A  bed  for  you  and  me !" 


(( 


Fye  na,  fye  na,"  said  may  Margaret, 
"  Till  anes  we  married  be. 


"  For  in  may  come  my  seven  bauld  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright; 
They'll  say—'  We  ha'e  but  ae  sister. 

And  behold  she's  wi'  a  knight!' " 

"  Then  take  the  sword  f^ae  my  scabbard, 

And  slowly  lift  the  pin ; 
And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith, 

Te  never  let  Clerk  Saunders  in. 

"  And  take  a  napkin  in  your  hand. 
And  tie  up  baitb  your  bonnie  een  ; 

And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith. 
Ye  saw  me  na  since  late  yestreen." 

It  was  about  the  midnight  hour. 

When  they  asleep  were  laid. 
When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  red. 

When  in  and  came  her  seven  brotiiers,  * 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright ; 
They  said,  "  We  ha'e  but  ae  sister. 

And  behold  her  lying  with  a  knight !" 


*  Mr  Kinloch'i  copy  : 

Then  in  tbere  cam'  her  flraten  brother^ 
fikuldly  he  ciun'  •teppin'  in : — 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  tee  what  I  see. 
We  ha'e  only  but  ae  aiater  alive. 
And  a  knave  ii  in  bou'r  her  wi'  I" 

Then  in  and  cam'  her  aecond  brither— 
Sajra,  "  Twa  loren  are  ill  to  twin :" 

And  in  and  cam'  her  thirden  brother, — 
"  O  brother,  dear,  I  say  the  uune." 

Then  in  and  cam*  her  fourthen  brother, — 
» It's  a  sin  to  kill  a  sleepin'  man :" 

And  in  and  cam'  her  Afthen  brother, — 
"  O  brother,  dear,  I  say  the  same." 

Then  in  and  cam'  her  sixthen  brother, — 
"  I  wat  he's  ne'er  be  steer'd  by  me :" 

But  in  and  cam'  her  seventh  brother, — 
"  I  bear  the  band  that  sail  gar  him  dee." 

Mr  Buchan's  copy : 

Then  in  it  came  her  seven  brothers, 
And  a'  their  torches  bnminf  bright ; 

They  said,  "  We  ha'e  but  ae  sUter. 
And  here  she's  lying  wi'  a  knight." 

O,  ont  it  roeaks  the  first  o'  them, 
"We  will  awa*  and  let  them  be;" 

Then  out  it  speaks  the  second  o'  them, 
"  His  father  baa  nae  mair  but  he." 
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Then  out  and  ipake  the  flnt  o'  them, 

"  I  bear  the  nronl  shall  gar  him  die !" 
And  out  and  spake  the  second  o*  them, 
"  His  fhther  has  nae  malr  than  he !" 

And  out  and  spake  the  third  o'  them, 
"  I  wot  that  they  are  lorers  dear !" 

And  out  and  spake  the  fourth  o'  them, 

"  They  ha'e  been  In  tore  this  monj  a  jaar  i" 

Then  out  and  spake  the  fifth  o'  them, 
"  It  were  great  sin  true  love  t<>  twain  !'* 

And  out  and  spake  the  sixth  o'  them, 
"  It  were  shame  to  sUy  a  sleeping  man !" 

Then  up  and  gat  the  seventh  o'  them. 

And  never  a  word  spaite  he ; 
But  he  has  striped*  his  bright  brown  brand 

Out  through  Clerk  Baunders'  hix  bodye. 

('lerk  Haunders  he  started  and  Margaret  she 
tura'd 

Into  his  arms  as  asleep  she  lay ; 
And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 

That  was  atween  thir  twae. 

And  they  lay  still  and  sleeped  sound. 

Until  the  day  began  to  daw ; 
And  kindly  to  him  she  did  say, 

"  It  is  time,  true  love,  you  were  an-a'." 

Ilut  he  lay  still,  and  sleepit  sound, 

Albeit  the  sun  began  to  sheen ; 
She  looked  atween  her  and  the  wa'. 

And  dull  and  drowiie  were  his  een. 


Uut  it  speAk*  the  third  o'  them, 
For  he  wu  itaadiaf  on  the  birk ; 

<*  Nm  aweater  conld  twa  lorera  lye, 
Though  they'd  been  married  la  a  kirk." 

Then  out  it  ipetkt  the  fonrth  o'  them, 
•'  Mair  ftir  and  lovely  ia  hia  bukej 

Our  aiattr  dear  we  cannot  blame. 
Although  In  liim  she  pleaanre  took." 

Then  out  it  ajpeaks  the  flfth  o'  them, 

It  were  a  atn  to  do  them  ill  ( 
Then  out  it  apake  the  sixth  o'  them, 

"  It'a  hard  a  slaepiiig  man  to  kiU.'' 

But  out  it  apeaka  the  aeventh  o'  them. 

(I  wiah  an  ill  death  mat  he  dee  I) 
*'  I  wear  the  aharp  brand  by  my  side, 

That  aoon  ahalTgar  Clerk  Saa^  die." 

•  Striped— Tkmat. 


A    Then  in  and  came  her  fltther  dear, 
Hald— "  Let  a'  your  mourning  be : 
I'll  carry  the  dead  oorpee  to  the  ehqr. 
And  111  come  faadi  and  oomfcrt  thee.* 
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"  Comfort  weel  your  seven  sons. 

For  oomlbrted  will  I  never  be : 
I  ween  'twas  neither  knave  nor  town 

Was  in  the  bowor  last  night  wi'  me." 

The  ellnking  beU  gaed  through  the  town. 
To  carry  the  dead  corse  to  the  clay; 

And  Clerk  Saunders  stood  at  may  Hargaret's 
window, 
I  wot,  an  hour  befitre  the  day. 

"  Are  ye  slcei^,  Margaret?"  he  says, 

"  Or  are  ye  waking  presenUie  ? 
Give  me  my  iUth  and  troth  again, 

I  wot,  true  k>ve,  I  gled  to  thee." 

"  Your  ikith  and  troth  ye  sail  never  get. 
Nor  our  true  love  sail  never  twin. 

Until  ye  come  within  my  bower. 
And  kiss  me  oheik  and  chin." 

"My  mouth  it  is  ftiU  cold,  Margaret, 
It  has  the  smell  now  of  the  ground ; 

And  if  I  kiss  thy  comely  mouth. 
Thy  days  of  llfb  will  not  be  lang. 

"  O,  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 
I  wot  the  wild  fowls  are  boding  day ; 

Give  me  my  Ihith  and  troth  again. 
And  let  me  fhre  me  on  my  way." 

"  Thy  iUth  and  troth  thou  sail  na  get,  ; 

And  our  true  love  shall  never  twin. 
Until  ye  tell  what  comee  of  women, 

I  wot,  who  die  in  strong  tral veiling  i*" 

**  Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  high, 
Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  lord's  knee, 

Weel  set  about  wl'  gillyflowers  ;* 
I  wot  sweet  company  fbr  to  see. 

*  From  whatever  source  the  popular  ideas  of  , 
heaven  be  derived,  the  mention  of  gillyflowers  is 
not  uncommon.  Thus,  in  the  Dead  Men's  Song—  ' 

The  flelde  about  thia  city  faire 

Were  all  with  roae*  Mt; 
GilWHowera,  and  earniitinna  fldre. 

Which  canker  oouki  not  fret. 

Bitaoa'a  AaeisBt  Boaga,  p.  383. 
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pathetio  than  the  three  ■taniaf  that  follow.  4^ 
They  might  have  charmed  a  whole  Tolome  of 
bad  poetry  againit  the  ravages  of  time ;  In  Mr 
Soott'e  volume!  they  thine  but  like  pearl*  among 
diamonds. 

*  Cletk  Saundnra  he  lUrtcd,  and  Marg'ret  ike  turn'd 

lato  hia  ftims,  h  aaleep  sbe  lajr; 
And  tad  and  tilant  wu  tite  night 
That  waa  atweca  thir  twaa. 

*  And  th(7  lay  stiU  and  tleepod  lound. 

Until  the  day  began  to  daw ; 
And  kindly  to  hltn  she  did  aay, 
"  It's  time,  true  love,  you  were  awa'." 

*  But  he  Iiqr  atill  and  aleeped  aoand, 

Albeit  the  *un  bajfan  to  ahaent 
She  lookit  atween  her  and  the  wa*, 
And  dull  and  drowtie  were  liia  een.' 

The  following  copy  wai  transmitted  by  Mrs 
Arrott  of  Abvrbrothick.  The  stansas,  where 
the  seven  brothers  are  Introduced,  have  been 
enlarged  from  two  fragments,  which,  although 
very  defective  In  themavlvcs,  Aimish  lines  which, 
when  incorporated  with  the  text,  seemed  to  Im- 
prove it.  Htanzas  31  and  8S  were  written  by  the 
editor :  the  idea  of  the  tom  being  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  who  recited,  but  who  could  not 
reoolloct  the  language  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed."] 

Cr.sBK  BAUNDsas  wns  an  earl's  son. 

Me  lived  upon  sea-sand ; 
May  MarKarut  was  a  king's  daughter, 

Bhe  lived  in  upper  laud. 

Clerk  Saunders  was  an  earl's  son, 

Weel  learn 'd  at  the  seheel ; 
May  Margaret  was  a  king's  daughter; — 

They  baith  lo'ed  ither  weel. 

He's  throw  the  dark,  and  throw  the  mark. 

And  throw  the  leaves  o'  green ; 
Till  ho  came  to  May  Margaret's  door. 

And  tirlcU  at  tlie  pin. 

"  O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye.  May  Margaret, 

Or  are  ye  the  bower  within  ?'• 
"  U  wha  is  that  at  my  bower  door, 

Rae  weel  my  name  does  ken  ?" 
"  It's  I,  Clerk  Haunden,  your  true  love. 

You'll  open  and  lot  me  in." 
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'*  O  will  yo  to  the  cards,  Margaret, 

Or  to  the  table  to  dino  ? 
Or  to  the  bed,  that's  weel  down  spread 

And  sleep  when  we  get  time." 


"  I'll  no  go  to  the  cards,"  she  says, 

"  Nor  tu  the  table  to  dine ; 
But  I'll  go  to  a  bed,  that's  weel  down  spread. 

And  sleep  when  we  get  time." 

They  were  not  weel  leyn  down. 

And  no  weel  ik'en  asleep, 
When  up  and  stood  May  Margaret's  bre- 

Just  up  at  their  bed  feet.  [thren, 

"  O  tell  us,  tell  us,  May  Margaret, 

And  dinna  to  us  len,* 
O  wha  is  aught  yon  noble  steed. 

That  stands  your  stable  in  ?" 

"  The  steed  is  mine,  and  it  may  he  thine. 
To  ride  whan  ye  rido  on  hie— 


"  But  awa',  awa',  my  bauld  brethren, 

A  wa',  and  mak'  nae  din ; 
For  I  am  as  sick  a  lady  the  nicht 

As  e'er  lay  a  bower  within." 

"  O  tell  us,  tell  uB,  May  Margan-t, 

And  dinna  to  us  len, 
O  wha  is  aught  yon  noble  hawk. 

That  stands  your  kitchen  in  ?" 

"  The  hawk  is  mine,  and  it  may  be  thine, 
To  hawk  whan  yc  hawk  in  hie— 


"  But  awa',  awa',  my  bald  brethren ! 

Awa'  and  mak'  nae  din ; 
For  I'm  ane  o'  the  sickest  ladies  this  nicht 

That  o'er  lay  bower  within." 

"  0  tell  us,  tell  us.  May  Margaret, 

And  dinna  to  us  len, 
0  wha  is  that.  May  Margaret, 

You  and  the  wa'  between  ?" 

"  O,  It  is  my  bower-maiden,"  she  snyi, 

"  As  sick  as  sick  can  be ; 
O,  it  is  my  bower-maiden,"  she  sayi, 

"  And  she's  thrice  as  sick  as  me." 
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*  The  term  /en,  in  this  sense,  is,  so  fkr  as  I 
know,  now  obsolete  in  iteotland.  It  here  means 
to  »top  or  he»itate,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
by  Browne,  In  his  "  Britannia's  Pastorals."  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  old  English  and 
Scottish  Uin,  to  cease,  or  stop.— Jam/«Mn. 
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"  We  ha'e  been  east,  and  we're  been  west. 

And  low  beneath  the  moon ; 
Bat  a'  the  bower-women  e'er  we  aaw 

Uadna  goad  backlee  In  their  ehoon.** 

Then  ap  and  apak'  her  eldeat  brithcr. 

Aye  in  ill  time  spak'  he; 
"  It  is  Clerk  Saunders,  your  true  love. 

And  never  mat  I  thee. 
But  for  this  scorn  that  he  has  done. 

Tills  moment  he  sail  die." 

But  up  and  spak'  her  youngest  brother; 

Aye  in  good  time  spak'  he  t 
"  O,  but  they  are  a  gudelie  pair  !— 

True  lovers  an  ye  be. 
The  sword  that  hangs  at  my  sword-belt 

Shall  never  sinder  ye !" 

Syne  up  and  spak'  her  nexten  brother. 

And  the  tear  stood  in  his  e'e, 
"You've  lo'ed   her   lang,   and   lo'ed   her 
weel. 

And  pity  it  wad  be. 
The  sword  that  hangs  at  my  sword-belt 

Shoud  ever  sinder  ye !" 

But  up  and  spak'  her  flften  brother, 

"  Sleep  on  your  sleep  for  me ; 
But  we  baith  sail  never  sleep  again. 

For  the  tane  of  us  sail  die !" 

But  up  and  spak'  her  midmaist  brother; 

And  an  angry  laugh  leuch  he ; 
"  The  thorn  that  dabs  I'll  cut  it  down. 

Though  fkir  the  rose  may  be. 

"  The  flower  that  smell'd  sae  sweet  yestreen 

Has  lost  its  bloom  wi'  thee ; 
And  though  I'm  wae  it  should  be  sae. 

Clerk  Saunders,  ye  maun  die." 

And  up  and  spak'  her  thirden  brother. 

Aye  in  ill  time  spak'  he ; 
"  Corse  on  his  love  and  comeliness ! — 

Dlshonour'd  as  ye  be. 
The  sword  that  hangs  at  my  sword-belt 

Sail  quickly  sinder  ye !" 

Her  eldest  brother  has  drawn  his  sword ; 

Her  second  has  drawn  anither ; 
Between  Clerk  Saunders'  hause  and  collar 
bane 

The  cald  iron  met  thcgither. 


9i    "0  wae  be  to  yoa,  my  Ikase  brethren. 
And  an  ill  death  mat  ye  die ! 
Ye  mitb  sUin  Clerk  Saunders  in  open  field, 
And  no  in  the  bed  wi'  me." 

When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane. 
Lady  Margaret  she  thought  lang ; 

And  she  is  up  to  the  hichest  tower. 
By  the  lee  licht  o'  the  moon. 

She  was  lookin'  o'er  her  castle  high. 

To  see  what  she  might  b,' ; 
And  there  she  saw  a  grieved  ghost 

OcMnin'  waukin'  o'er  the  wa'. 

"  0,  are  ye  a  man  of  mean,"  she  says, 

Seekin'  ony  o'  my  meat  ? 
Or  are  you  a  rank  robber. 

Come  in  my  bower  to  break  ?" 

"  0,  I'm  Clerk  Saunders,  your  true  love ; 

Behold,  Margaret,  and  see. 
And  mind,  for  a'  your  meikle  pride, 

Sae  will  become  of  thee." 

"  Gin  ye  be  Clerk  Saunders,  my  true  love. 

This  meikle  marvels  me — 
0  wherein  is  your  bonnie  arms 

That  wont  to  embrace  nie  s'" 

"  By  worms  they're  eaten ;  in  mools  they're 
Behold,  Margaret,  and  see ;  [rotten ; 

And  mind,  fbr  a'  your  mickle  pride, 
Sae  will  become  o'  thee !" 

O  bonnie,  bonnie  sang  the  bird. 

Sat  on  the  coil  o*  hay; 
But  dowie  dowie  was  the  maid. 

That  Ibllow'd  the  corpse  o'  clay. 

"  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders, 
Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet  :* 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  twa  sides 
For  a  lady  to  lie  and  sleep  ?" 

"  There  is  nae  room  at  my  head,  Margaret ; 

As  little  at  my  feet: 
There  is  nae  room  at  my  twa  sides 

For  a  lady  to  lie  and  sleep. 

"  But  gae  hame,  gae  hame,  now.  May  Marga- 
Gae  hame  and  sew  your  seam ;  [ret ; 

For  if  ye  were  laid  in  your  weel- made  bed. 
Your  days  will  nae  be  lang." 
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rFkOM  Motherwdl't  ooUeetion.  "Thii  bal- 
lad," aajn  Mr  MotlMrweU,  *<whleh  poMMMc 
Gonsiderable  beauty  and  pathoi,  ii  ghren  from 
the  recitation  of  a  lady  now  flu  advaDoed  In 
>ear«,  with  whose  grandmother  it  was  a  dowrred 
fhvoorite.  It  ia  now  for  the  flivt  time  printed. 
It  bean  Mme  raaemblanoe  to  Olerk  Saonden."] 

HwMT  WiLLiB  waa  a  widow's  eon, 
And  he  wore  a  millt-white  weed,  O ; 

And  weel  could  Willie  read  and  write. 
Far  better  ride  on  steed,  O. 

Lady  Margerie  was  the  first  ladye, 

That  drank  to  him  the  wine,  O ; 
And  aye  as  the  healths  gaed  round  and  round, 

"  Laddy,  your  love  is  mine,  0." 

liidy  Margerie  was  the  first  ladye. 

That  drank  to  him  tlie  beer,  O ; 
A  nd  aye  as  the  healths  gaed  round  and  round, 

"  Laddy,  ye're  welcome  here,  O." 

"  You  must  come  intill  my  bower. 
When  the  evening  bells  do  ring,  0 ; 

And  you  must  come  intill  my  tiower. 
When  the  erening  mass  doth  sing,  0." 

Ilel  ta'en  four-and-twenty  braid  arrows. 

And  laced  them  in  a  whang,  0 ; 
And  he's  awa'  to  lady  Margorie's  bower. 

As  flut  as  he  can  gang,  O. 

He  set  his  ae  foot  on  the  wa'. 

And  the  otlier  on  a  stane,  O ; 
And  he's  kUl'd  a'  the  king's  life  guaids. 

He's  UU'd  them  erery  man,  0. 

'  nh  open,  open,  lady  Margerie, 

Open  and  let  me  in,  ()  ; 
The  weet  weets  a'  my  yellow  hair. 

And  the  dew  draps  on  my  chin,  O." 

With  her  feet  as  white  as  sleet, 

Hhe  strod  her  Iwwer  within,  0; 
And  with  her  fingers  lang  and  sma'. 

She's  kMten  sweet  Willie  in,  0. 


She's  touted  down  unto  hie  foot. 
To  lowse  sweet  Willie's  shoon,  0 ; 

The  buckles  were  sae  stiiT  they  wadna  lowse. 
The  bkMd  had  froMD  in,  O. 

"  O  WUlie,  0  WiUie,  I  fear  that  thou 
Hast  bred  me  dule  and  sorrow ; 

The  deed  that  thou  hast  done  this  nicht. 
Will  kythe  upon  the  morrow." 

In  then  came  her  fhther  dear. 

And  a  braid  sword  by  his  gare,  O  ; 

And  he's  gi'en  Willie,  the  widow's  son, 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair,  O 

"  Lye  yont,  lye  yont,  WiUie,"  she  says, 
"  Tour  sweat  weets  a'  my  side,  O ; 

Lye  yont,  lye  yont,  Willie,"  she  says, 
"For  your  sweat  I  downa  bide,  0." 

She  turned  her  back  unto  the  wa'. 

Her  fkce  unto  the  room,  O ; 
And  there  she  saw  her  auld  fkther. 

Fast  walking  up  and  doun,  O. 

"  Woe  be  to  you,  Ikther,"  she  said, 
"  And  an  ill  deid  may  you  die,  O ; 

For  yeTe  kill'd  WUUe,  the  widow's  son. 
And  he  would  have  married  me,  O." 

She  turned  her  back  unto  the  room. 

Her  &ce  unto  the  wa',  O ; 
And  with  a  deep  and  heavy  sich. 

Her  heart  it  brake  in  twa,  O. 


fned  milium  mh  iPHUa^  ^ 


[FaoM  Mr  Kinloch's  collection.—"  Though 
this."  says  Mr  Kinloch,  "  is  evidently  a  distinct 
ballad  from  '  Clerk  Saunders,'  yet  the  editor  of 
the  Border  Minstrelsy  has  incorporated  it  with 
that  ballad ;  notwithstanding  it  appears  that  he 
was  infbrmed  by  the  reciter,  that  it  was  usual  to 
separate  from  the  rest,  that  part  of  the  ballad 
which  follows  the  death  of  the  lovers,  as  belong- 
ing  to  another  story.  '  For  this,  however,'  eeys 
^  be,  '  there  seems  no  necessity,  as  other  aathori- 
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ties  give  the  wlude  ai  a  eomplfete  tele.'— Vol.  II.  A 
page  400.  The  editor  hM  obtidned  two  eopies  of 
thia  baUad,  as  quite  unoonneoted  with  '  Olerk 
Saunden,'  and  founded  apon  a  dUlkrent  itoiy. 
Another  Tenion  of  it,  in  the  preaent  form,  under 
the  title  of  '  Sweet  WiUiam'a  Ghott/  will  be 
found  in  Bamsay's  Tea-Table  Miaceliany,  and  a 
•imilar  one  in  the  'Minstrelsy  Ancient  and 
Modem,'  entitled  William  and  Maijorie."] 


As  May  Marg'ret  sat  in  her  bouerie, 

in  her  bouer  all  alone, 
At  the  very  parting  o*  midnicht. 

She  heard  a  moumfli'  moan. 

"  O  is  it  my  fltther,  O  Is  it  my  mother  ? 

Or  is  it  my  brother  John  ? 
Or  is  it  sweet  William,  my  aia  true  kve, 

To  Scotland  new  come  home  }" 

"  It  is  na  your  flither,  it  is  na  your  mother, 

It  is  na  your  brother  John : 
But  it  is  sweet  William,  your  aia  true-love, 

To  Scotland  new  come  home."— 

"  Ha'e  ye  brought  me  onie  fine  things, 

Onie  new  thing  for  to  wear  ? 
Or  ha'e  ye  brought  me  a  braid  o'  laoe. 

To  snood  up  my  gowden  hair  ?" 

"  I've  brought  ye  na  fine  things  at  all. 

Nor  onie  new  tUag  to  wear. 
Nor  ha'e  I  brought  ye  a  braid  of  lace. 

To  snood  up  your  gowden  hair. 

"  But  Margaret !  dear  Margaret ! 

I  pray  ye  speak  to  me ; 
O  gi'e  me  back  my  Csith  and  troth. 

As  dear  as  I  gtod  it  thee." 

"  Tour  &ith  and  troth  ye  saana  get. 

Nor  will  I  wi'  ye  twin. 
Till  ye  come  within  my  bouer. 

And  kiss  me  cheek  and  chin." 

"O  Margaret!  dear  Margaret ! 

I  pray  ye  speak  to  me; 
O  gi'e  me  back  my  Ikith  and  troth. 

As  dear  as  I  gied  it  thee." 

"  Tour  &Ith  and  troth  ye  sanna  get. 

Nor  will  I  wi'  ye  twin. 
Till  ye  tak'  me  to  yonder  Urk, 

And  wed  me  wi'  a  ring." 
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"  O  should  I  come  within  your  boner, 

I  am  na  earthly  man ; 
If  I  should  kiss  your  red,  red  lipa. 

Tour  days  wad  na  be  lang. 

"  My  banes  are  buried  in  yon  kirk-yard. 

It's  tu  ayont  the  sea ; 
And  it  is  my  spirit,  Margaret, 

That's  qwaking  unto  thee." 

"  Tour  fidth  and  troth  ye  sanna  get. 

Nor  wiU  I  twin  we  thee. 
Till  ye  tell  me  the  pleasures  o'  heaven. 

And  pains  of  hell  how  they  be." 

"  The  pleasures  of  heaven  I  vrat  not  of. 

But  the  pains  of  hell  I  dree ; 
There  some  are  hie  hang'd  for  huring. 

And  some  for  adulterie." 

Then  Marg'ret  took  her  milk-whito  hand. 
And  smooth'd  it  on  his  breast;— 

"  Tak'  your  ikith  and  troth,  WilUam, 
God  send  your  soul  good  rest." 


fttoeet  William*^  ©i&ojit.  v^ 

[From  the  fourth  volume  of  Bamaay's  Tea 
Table  Miscellany.    Bitson  says,  **  The  two  last 
stansas  were  probably  added  by  Bamsay:  they  '■_ 
are  evidently  spurious."]  c. 

Thus  came  a  ghost  to  Marg'ret's  door. 

With  many  a  grievous  groan ; 
And  aye  he  tirled  at  the  pin. 

But  answer  made  she  none. 

"  Is  that  my  Ihther  FhiUp  ? 

Or  is't  my  brother  John  ? 
Or  is't  my  true  love  Willie, 

From  Scotland  new  ocnne  home  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  thy  father  Philip, 

Nor  yet  thy  brother  John ; 
But  'tis  thy  true  love  Willie, 

From  Scotland  new  oome  home.  ?'.'5> . 

0  sweet  Marg'ret!  O  dear  Marg'ret  > 

I  pray  thee  speak  to  me; 
Give  me  my  fkith  and  troth,  Marg'ret, 

As  I  gave  it  to  thee." 
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"  Thy  &ith  and  troth  thoa't  never  get, 

Nor  yet  will  1  thee  lend. 
Till  that  thou  come  within  my  bower. 

And  klw  my  cheek  and  chin." 

"  If  I  ihould  come  within  thy  bowrr, 

I  am  no  earthly  man ; 
And  should  I  kiu  thy  roiy  tipt, 

Thy  dayi  will  not  be  lang. 

"  O  tweet  Marg'ret!  O  dear  Marg'ret! 

I  pray  thee  speak  to  me ; 
Give  me  my  (kith  and  troth,  Marg'ret, 

As  I  gave  it  to  thee." 

"  Thy  Ihlth  and  troth  thou's  never  g  t, 

Nor  yet  will  I  thee  lend, 
Till  you  take  me  to  yon  kirk-yard. 

And  wed  me  with  a  ring." 

"  My  bones  are  buried  in  yon  kirk-yard, 

Afhr  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  it  is  but  my  spirit,  Marg'ret, 

That's  now  spealdng  to  thee." 

tihe  stretoh'd  out  her  lllly-white  hand, 

And  for  to  do  her  best, 
"  Hae,  there's  your  fkith  and  troth,  Willie, 

God  send  your  soul  good  rest." 

Now  she  has  kilted  her  robes  of  green, 

A  piece  below  her  knee. 
And  a'  the  live-Iang  winter  night, 

The  dead  corp  followed  she. 

"  Is  there  any  room  at  your  head,  Willie  ? 

Or  any  room  at  your  feet  ? 
Or  any  room  at  your  side,  Willie, 

Wherein  that  I  may  creep  ?" 

"  There's  no  room  at  my  head,  Marjc'if  t. 

There's  no  room  at  my  fbct; 
There's  no  room  at  my  side,  Marg't  it. 

My  cofl9n  's  made  so  meet." 

Then  up  and  crew  the  red  red  cock. 

And  up  then  crew  the  gray : 
"  'TIS  time,  'tis  time,  my  dear  Miug'ret, 

That  you  were  going  away." 

No  more  the  ghost  to  Marg'ret  said. 

But  with  a  grievous  groan, 
Evanish'd  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 

And  left  her  all  alone. 


A 


"  O  stay,  my  only  true  love,  stay," 
The  constant  Marg'ret  cry'd ; 

Wan  grew  her  cheeks,  she  clos'd  her  een, 
Stretch'd  her  soft  limbs  and  dy'd. 


^ 


S^Kflliam  aniU  0iuTm\i. 


[From  Motherwell's  Collection] 

Lady  Majuorib,  lady  Maijorit* , 

Bat  sewing  her  silken  seam, 
And  by  her  came  a  pale,  pale  ghost 

Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  mane. 

"  Are  ye  my  fltther  the  king,"  she  Siiys, 

"  Or  are  ye  my  brither  John  ? 
Or  are  ye  my  true  love  sweet  William, 

From  England  newly  come  ?" 

"  I'm  not  your  fitther  the  king,"  he  my; 

"  No,  no,  nor  your  brither  John  ; 
But  I'm  your  true  love  sweet  William, 

From  England  that's  newly  cuniv." 

"  Have  ye  brought  me  any  scarlet  sae  red. 

Or  any  of  the  silks  sae  fine ; 
Or  have  ye  brought  me  any  precious  things 

That  merchants  have  for  sale." 

"  I  have  not  brought  you  any  scarlvts  sae 
red. 

No,  no,  nor  the  silks  sae  fine ; 
But  I  have  brought  you  my  winding-sheet 

Ower  many  a  rock  and  hill. 

"  Lady  Maijorie,  lady  Maijorie ! 

For  fliith  an'  charitie. 
Will  ye  gi'e  to  me  my  fliith  and  troth 

That  I  gave  once  to  thee  ?" 

"  0  your  fiUth  and  troth  I'll  not  gi'e  to  thue. 

No,  no,  that  will  not  I, 
Until  I  get  ae  kiss  of  your  ruby  lip«. 

And  in  my  arms  you  lye." 

"  My  lips  they  are  sae  bitter,"  he  snys— 

"  My  breath  it  is  sae  Strang ; 
If  you  get  ae  kiss  of  my  ruby  lips. 

Tour  days  will  not  be  lang. 
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"  Sueh  dwini,  wMh  dwann,  my  hono«rM  <r,  « 

They  nerer  do  prove  good ; 
To  dream  thy  bower  wm  ftill  of  red  '  wine,' 

And  thy  bride-bed  tail  of  blood." 

He  oalled  ap  hit  merry  men  all, 

By  one,  by  two,  and  by  three ; 
Haying,  "  Ili  away  to  tkix  Mug'nVt  bower. 

By  the  leave  of  my  ladie." 


Then  oame  the  derk  of  the  pariah. 
As  you  the  truth  ehall  hear. 

And  by  miefbrtune  eut  them  down. 
Or  they  had  now  been  there. 


ZIEiUiam  an^  0iax^uxtt. 


And  when  he  oame  to  ikir  Martlet's  boww. 

He  knocked  at  the  ring ; 
And  who  10  ready  as  her  aeren  biethren 

To  let  eweet  William  in. 

Then  he  tamed  up  the  ooTtrlng-eheet, 

"  Pray  let  me  eee  the  dead ; 
Methinka  ahe  looke  all  pale  and  wan, 

She  hath  loet  her  cherry  red. 

"  in  do  more  fbr  thee,  Marg'ret, 

Than  any  of  thy  kin ; 
For  I  will  klH  thy  pale  wan  llpe. 

Though  a  nnile  I  cannot  win." 

With  that  beipake  the  teren  bMtlmn, 

Making  moit  piteoui  mone : 
"  Tou  may  go  kite  your  Jolly  brown  bride. 

And  let  our  liiter  alone." 

"  ir  I  do  klii  my  Jolly  brown  bride, 

I  do  but  what  ia  right ; 
I  ne'er  made  a  tow  to  yonder  poor  corpee 

By  day,  nor  yet  by  night.  j 

"  Deal  on,  deal  on,  my  merry  men  all. 
Deal  on  your  cake  and  your  wine : 

For  whatever  ie  dealt  at  her  ftmeral  tonlay. 
Shall  be  dealt  to-roorrow  at  mine." 

Fair  Marg'ret  dyed  to-day,  to-day. 

Sweet  William  dyed  to-morrow : 
Fair  Marg'ret  dyed  (br  pure  true  love. 

Sweet  William  dyed  fur  eorrow. 

Marg'ret  waa  buryed  in  the  lower  ohaaoel. 

And  William  in  the  higher : 
Out  of  her  breaet  there  sprang  a  roie. 

And  out  of  hit  a  briar. 

They  grew  till  they  grew  unto  the  church  top. 
And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher; 

And  there  they  tyed  in  a  true  lovea*  knot. 
Which  made  all  the  people  admire.  » 


["  Tbii  ballad,  which  appeared  in  aome  of  the 
public  newtpapen  in  or  before  the  year  1794,  came 
fh>m  the  pen  of  David  Mallst,  who  in  the  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  S  vols.  1759,  infbrms  us  that 
the  plan  was  suggested  by  the  stansa  (quoted 
in  the  introduction  to  the  previous  ballad.  Fair 
Margaret  and  Sweet  William),  which  he  suppos- 
ed to  te  the  beginning  of  some  ballad  now  lost. 
'  Theee  lines,'  says  he,  '  naked  of  ornament  and 
simple  as  they  are,  struck  my  fkncy ;  and  bring- 
ing tnth  into  my  mind  an  unhappy  adventure 
much  talked  of  formerly,  gave  birth  to  the  ftri- 
lowing  poem,  which  was  written  many  years 
ago.'  The  two  Introductory  lines,  and  one  or 
two  others  elsewhere,  had  originally  more  of  the 
ballad  simplicity,  vli. 

*  When  all  wm  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  war*  fa«t  aalMp,'  &e. 

"In  a  publication  entitled  The  Friends,  &c. 
Lond.  1778,  9  vols.  19mo,  (in  the  flrst  volume)  is 
Inserted  a  copy  of  the  ballad,  with  very  great 
variations,  which  the  editor  of  that  work  con- 
tends was  the  original ;  and  that  Mallet  adopted 
it  fbr  his  own,  and  altered  it  as  here  given.— 
But  the  superior  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
present  copy  gives  it  so  much  more  the  air  of  an 
original,  that  it  will  rather  be  believed  that 
some  transcriber  altered  it  ttom  Mallet's,  and 
adapted  the  llnec  to  his  own  taste;  than  which 
nothing  is  more  common  in  popular  songs  and 
ballads."— Dr  Percy. 

It  was  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  a  periodical  paper 
published  in  1794,  that  William  and  Margaiwt 
lint  appeared.  Mallet  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  having  been  bom  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  He  died  in  1786.  He  was  a  native 
of  Orleff  in  Perthshire,  and  for  some  time  tutor  in 
the  Montrose  flunlly,  through  whoee  influence  he 
flrtt  got  Introduced  into  public  llfli.  Mailodt  was 
his  original  name,  but  after  he  took  up  his  red- 
denoe  In  London,  he  changed  it  to  MatUt,  find- 
ing probably  the  ock  too  much  for  Gookncy 
utterance.    William  and  Margaret  hai  been  ax- 
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trnvagmntly  pniKd  1)y  wMne.  Even  the  catutloA 
Bitton  oallf  it  one  of  the  fineit  baUada  that  was 
ever  written.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Walter 
Soott  aayi,  "  The  ballad,  thoogh  the  bett  of  Mal- 
lets writing,  ia  certainly  inferior  to  its  original, 
which  1  presume  to  be  the  very  fine  and  even 
terriflo  old  Scottish  tale,  beginning, 

<  There  cune  a  ghoat  to  M vguef  ■  door.*  ** 

In  the  Harp  of  Benfrewahire,  pp.  1SS-1S8,  an 
eUborate  but  unsaecessAil  attempt  is  made  to 
deprive  Mallet  of  the  aathomhip  of  the  baUad. 
In  an  edition,  also,  of  Andrew  Marvell'S  Worlu, 
London  1776,  the  editor  claims  the  ballad  for 
Marvell,  on  the  ground  of  an  old  MS.  vobime, 
in  Marvell'S  own  hand ;  but  Mr  David  Laing  says 
the  volume  contains  a  number  of  pieoesevidentiljr 
transcribed  forty  years  subsequent  to  Marvell'S 
death.] 

TwAs  at  the  silent  solemn  hour. 
When  night  and  morning  meet ; 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  fhoe  was  like  an  April  mom. 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud : 
And  oI^-«old  was  her  lily  hand. 

That  held  her  sable  shrowd. 

So  shall  the  fltirest  (hoe  iqtpear. 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown : 

Sudi  is  the  robe  that  Ungs  must  wear. 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silver  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek. 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 

Consum'd  her  early  prime : 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek; 

She  died  before  her  time. 

"  Awake  1"  she  cried,  "  thy  true  tove  calls. 
Come  flrom  her  midnight  grave ; 
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Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

"  This  is  the  dark  and  dreaiy  hour 
When  iiyar'd  ghosts  oomplain ; 

Now  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  lUthlets  swain. 
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"  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fiinlt. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath : 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

"  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  ? 
Why  did  you  swear  mine  eyes  were  bright, 

Tet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

"  How  could  you  say  my  &ce  was  fkir 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  ? 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart. 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  ? 

"  Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet. 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  ? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid. 

Believe  the  flattering  tale  ? 

"That  fiu»,  alas !  no  more  is  fkir; 

These  lips  no  longer  red : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  dos'd  in  death, 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

"  The  hungry  worm  my  dster  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear: 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

"But  hark!  the  eook  has  wam'd  me  hence! 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Come  see,  fklse  man,  how  low  she  lies. 

Who  died  for  love  of  yon." 

The  hirk  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smil'd 

With  beams  of  roqr  red : 
Pale  William  shook  in  eVry  limb. 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  flital  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay : 
And  stretoh'd  him  on  the  grass-green  turf. 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  day : 

And  thrice  he  call'd  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  foil  sore : 
Then  laid  his  chedc  to  her  cold  grave. 

And  word  spake  never  move. 
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[Tnii  parody  on  the  foregoing  ballad  we  find 
in  the  third  Tolamo  of  BMniAy'a  Tea  Table  Mia- 
oellany.  It  ii  alio  given  in  Herd'e  OoUeotion, 
but  haa  been  little,  if  at  all,  quoted  in  later  col- 
lections, to  that  it  must  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  We  do  not  insert  it  here  flrom  any 
admiration  of  its  smartness,  (though  It  is  not 
without  merit,)  but  simply  as  illustrative  of  the 
reputation  of  the  ballad  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet; for  no  better  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  a  piece  can  he  adduced,  than  that  it  has  been 
made  the  sutii^ot  of  imitation  or  parody.  In 
the  compass  uf  13  pages,  beginning  with  Clerk 
Haunden,  p.  9»,  and  ending  with  the  prseent 
production,  the  reader  has  now  beftura  him  a 
collection  of  ballads  all  related  more  or  less  to 
each  other,  and  on  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
form  a  Judgment,  as  it  were,  at  one  view.] 

'TwAR  at  the  shining  mid-day  hour 

When  all  began  to  gaunt. 
That  hunger  rugg'd  at  Watty's  breast, 

And  the  poor  lad  grew  fkint. 

His  flioe  vnw  like  a  bacon  ham 

That  lang  in  reek  had  hung, 
And  horn-hard  was  his  tawny  hand 

That  held  his  haxel-rung. 

So  wad  the  saftest  Ihce  appear 

Of  the  maist  drosqr  spark, 
And  such  the  hands  that  lords  wad  ha'e. 

Were  they  kept  dote  at  wark. 

His  head  was  like  a  heathery  bush 

Beneath  his  bonnet  blue. 
On  his  braid  cheeks,  frae  lug  to  lug. 

His  baiidy  bristles  grew. 

But  hunger,  like  a  gnawing  worm, 
Gade  rumbling  through  his  kyte. 

And  nothing  now  but  solid  gear 
Could  give  his  heart  delyte. 

He  to  the  kitchen  ran  with  speed. 

To  his  loved  If  adge  he  ran. 
Sunk  down  into  the  chimney-nook 

l^lth  visage  sour  and  wan.  W 


"  Get  up,"  he  cries,  "my  erieshy  love. 

Support  my  sinking  saul 
With  something  that  is  fit  to  chew, 

Be't  either  het  or  caul. 

"  This  ii  the  how  and  hungiy  hour. 
When  the  best  cures  for  grief 

Are  cogue-fU's  of  the  lythy  kail. 
And  a  good  Junt  of  beef." 

"  Oh  Watty,  Watty,"  Madge  repliw, 

"  I  but  o'er  justly  trow'd 
Your  love  was  thowless,  and  that  yo 

For  cake  and  pudding  woo'd. 

"  Bethink  thee,  Watty,  on  that  night, 

When  all  were  (kst  asleep. 
How  ye  kiss'd  me  tne  cheek  to  che<>k, 

Now  leave  these  cheeks  to  dreep. 

"  How  could  ye  ca'  my  hnrdies  Ikt, 
And  comfort  of  your  sight  ? 

How  oould  ye  roose  my  dimpled  hand. 
Now  all  my  dimples  slight  ? 

"  Why  did  you  promise  me  a  snood. 
To  bind  my  locks  sae  brovra  ? 

Why  did  you  me  fine  garters  heght. 
Yet  let  my  huse  fk'  down  ? 

"  O  fkithless  Watty,  think  how  aft 
I  ment  your  sarks  and  hose ! 

For  you  how  mony  bannocks  stown. 
How  many  cogues  of  brose. 

"  But  hark !— the  kail-bell  rings,  an>l  I 
Maun  gae  link  aff  the  pot ; 

Come  see,  ye  hash,  how  sair  I  sweat, 
To  stegh  your  guts,  ye  sot." 

The  grace  was  said,  the  master  serv'U, 

Fat  Madge  retum'd  again, 
Blythe  Watty  raise  and  mx'd  himael'. 

And  fldg'd  he  was  sae  ikin. 

He  hied  him  to  the  savoury  bench. 
Where  a  worm  baggies  stood. 

And  gart  his  gooly  through  the  bag, 
Let  out  its  &t  heart's  blood. 
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And  thrice  he  cried,  "  Come  eat,  dear  Ma<1;ip,  (•' 

Of  this  delicious  fkre ; " 
Syne  claw'd  it  aff  most  cleverly. 

Till  he  could  eat  nae  osair. 
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^^e  ^ett  of  Einne* 

[This  most  iiutractiTe  ballad  was  first  pub* 
lished  in  Percy's  collection,  (1755,)  from  tbe  old 
folio  MS.  in  the  editor's  p<Msession,  to  which  he 
was  so  largely  indebted  in  compiling  his  worlc, 
and  the  existence  of  which  Ritson  continued  to 
doabt,  notwithstanding  the  most  satislkotory 
eridence  to  the  eontraiy,  in  the  testimony  of 
many  learned  men  who  had  seen  and  examined 
it.  The  present  copy  is  flrom  the  fifth  edition  of 
tbe  "  Beliqoes,"  where  tbe  ancient  readings  are 
restmed.  Bishop  Percy  says,  "  The  original  of 
this  iMdlad  is  fonnd  in  the  editor's  ftdio  MS.  the 
breaches  and  defects  in  which  render  tbe  inser< 
Uon  of  sapplemental  stansas  necessary.  These 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  wiU  pardon,  as  indeed  the 
completion  of  the  story  was  snggested  by  a  mo- 
dem ballad  on  a  similar  subject.  From  the 
Scottish  phrases  here  and  there  dlsoemible  in 
this  poem,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  original- 
ly composed  beyond  the  Tweed.  The  Heir  of 
Linne  appears  not  to  have  been  a  lord  of  pariia- 
ment,  but  a  laird,  whose  title  went  along  with 
bis  estate." 

Motherwell  says,  *'  The  traditionary  nrsion 
in  Scotland  begins  thus: 

"  The  bonnie  heir,  the  weeUfiiured  heir, 

And  the  wearie  heir  o'  Linne; 
Tonder  he  stand*  at  hi*  father**  gate, 

And  naebody  bids  him  come  in. 

O,  aee  where  he  ctand*,  and  see  where  he  gsng*. 

The  weary  heir  o'  Linne ; 
O,  aee  wheie  he  atand*  en  the  oauld  eana^, 

Some  ane  wald  ta'en  him  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  hi*  father**  heir. 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne, 
He  wadna  *tand  on  the  eauld  eanaejr. 

Some  ane  wad  ta'en  liim  in." 

We  find  in  no  collection  a  oontianation  of  this 
Tendon.] 

Part  the  Fiasr. 

LxTRK  and  listen,  gentiemen. 
To  sing  a  song  I  will  beginne : 

It  is  of  a  lord  of  Ibire  Scotland, 

Which  was  the  unthrifty  heire  of  Linne. 

His  Ikther  was  a  right  good  lord, 
His  mother  a  lady  of  high  degree ; 

But  they,  alas!  were  dead,  him  flpoe. 
And  be  lored  keeping  companie. 


To  spend  the  daye  with  meny  eheare, 
To  drinke  and  revell  every  night. 

To  card  and  dice  from  eve  to  mome, 
It  was,  I  ween,  bis  heart's  delighte. 

To  ride,  to  runne,  to  rant,  to  roaie. 
To  always  spend  and  never  spare, 

I  wott,  an'  it  were  the  king  himselfs. 
Of  gold  and  fee  he  mote  be  liare. 

Soe  Ibies  the  unthrif^  lord  of  Linne 
Till  all  his  gold  is  gone  and  spent ; 

And  he  maun  sell  his  landes  so  broad, 
His  house,  and  landes,  and  all  his  rent. 

His  fkther  had  a  keen  stewarde. 

And  John  o'  the  Scales  was  called  hee : 

But  John  is  become  a  gentel-man. 
And  John  has  gott  both  gold  and  fSee. 

Sayes,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne, 
Let  nought  disturb  thy  merry  cheere ; 

Ilf  thou  wilt  sell  thy  landes  soe  broad. 
Good  store  of  gold  lie  give  thee  heere." 

"  My  gold  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent ; 

My  lande  nowe  take  it  unto  thee : 
Give  me  the  golde,  (rood  John  o'  the  Scales, 

And  thine  for  iqr«  my  lande  shall  bee." 

Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw, 
And  John  he  oast  him  a  god's-pennie  \* 

But  for  every  pounde  that  John  agreed. 
The  lande,  I  wis,  was  well  worth  three. 

He  told  him  the  gold  upon  the  borde. 
He  was  right  glad  his  land  to  winne ; 

"  The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine. 
And  now  He  be  tbe  lord  of  Linne." 

Thus  he  hath  sold  his  land  soe  broad. 

Both  hill  and  holt,  and  moore  and  fenne. 

All  but  a  poore  and  lonesome  lodge. 
That  stood  tlur  off  in  a  lonely  glenne. 
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*  ».  t.  earnest  money ;  from  the  French  Denirr 
a  Dieu.    At  this  day,  when  application  is  made  < 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Oariisle  to  accept  < 
an  exchange  of  the  tenant  under  one  of  their 
leases,  a  piece  of  silver  is  presented  by  the  new 
tenant,  which  is  stUl  called  a  "  God's-penny." 
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For  ■(>•  Iw  to  hla  Iktlier  hight : 

"  My  ■onne,  when  I  am  gonne,"  Myd  bee, 
"  Then  thou  wilt  spend  thy  Unde  io  broad. 

And  thou  wQt  q^nd  thy  gold  lo  froe  t 

"  But  sweare  me  nowe  upon  the  roode, 
That  looeeome  lodge  thou'lt  never  epend ; 

For  when  all  the  world  doth  Arown  on  thee. 
Thou  there  ehalt  find  a  fUthftil  friend." 

The  heir  of  Linne  i«  full  of  golde : 

And  "come  with  me,  my  Mendf,"  layd  hee, 
"  Let'i  drinke,  and  rant,  and  merry  make, 

And  he  that  eparee,  ne'er  mote  he  thee." 

They  ranted,  drank,  and  merry  made. 
Till  all  hie  gold  it  waxed  thinne ; 

And  then  hit  Mendee  they  elunk  away : 
They  left  the  unthrifty  heir  of  Linne. 

He  had  never  a  penny  left  in  hie  purae. 

Never  a  penny  left  but  three. 
And  one  waa  braH,  another  was  lead, 

And  another  It  was  white  monle. 

"  yowe  well-a-d«y,"  sayd  the  heir  of  Linne, 
"  Nowe  well-a-day,  and  woe  !■  mee. 

For  when  I  wa*  the  lord  of  Linne, 
I  never  wanted  gold  nor  flw. 

"  But  many  a  trcntye  fHend  have  I, 
And  why  ehold  I  feel  dole  or  care  ? 

lie  borrow  of  them  all  by  tumee. 
Hoe  need  I  not  be  never  bare." 

But  one,  I  wis,  was  not  at  home ; 

Another  had  payd  hie  gold  away ; 
Another  call'd  him  thrlfUets  loone. 

And  bade  him  sharpely  wend  hk  way. 

"  Now  wel]-«-day,"  sayed  the  heir  of  Linne, 
"  Now  well-a-day,  and  woe  is  me ; 

For  when  I  had  my  landes  so  broad. 
On  me  they  lived  right  menttee. 

"  To  beg  my  bread  fkom  door  to  door 
I  wis,  it  w«re  a  brenning  shame : 

To  rob  and  steal  It  were  a  ainne : 
To  work  my  limbs  I  cannot  flrame. 

"  Now  He  be  away  to  my  lonesome  lodge. 
For  there  my  fktber  bade  me  wend ; 

When  all  the  world  should  frown  on  mee 
J  thare  shold  find  a  trosty  fkiend." 
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AwAT  then  hyed  the  heir  of  Linne 

0%r  hill  and  holt,  and  moor  and  fenne. 

Until  he  came  to  lonesome  lodge. 
That  stood  so  lowe  in  a  lonely  glenne. 

Be  looked  up,  he  looked  downe, 
In  hope  some  eomftnrt  for  to  winne : 

But  bare  and  lothly  were  the  walles. 

"  Here's  sorry  oheare,"  quoth  the  heir  of 
Linne. 

The  little  wlndowe  dim  and  darfce 
Was  hung  with  ivy,  brere,  and  yewe ; 

No  shimmering  sunn  here  ever  shone ; 
No  haleeome  breete  here  ever  blew. 

No  ehatr,  ne  table  he  mote  apye. 

No  cheerftil  hearth,  ne  welcome  bed, 

Nought  save  a  rope  with  renning  noose, 
That  dangling  hung  up  o'er  his  head. 

And  over  it  in  broad  letters. 

These  words  were  written  so  plain  to  see : 
"  Ah  I  graoitlesse  wretch,  hast  spent  thine  ail. 

And  brought  thyselfe  to  penurie  ? 

"  All  this  my  boding  mind  misgave, 
I  therefore  left  this  trusty  fMend: 

Let  it  now  sheeld  thy  foule  disgrace. 
And  all  thy  shame  and  sorrows  end." 

Sorely  shent  wl'  this  rebuke, 

Sorely  shent  was  the  heir  of  Linne ; 

His  heart,  I  wis,  was  near  to  barst 

With  guilt  and  sorrows,  shame  and  slniw. 

Never  a  word  spake  the  heir  of  Linne, 
Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  ■ 

"  This  is  a  trusty  fHend  indeed, 
And  is  right  welcome  unto  mee." 

Then  round  his  neoke  the  oorde  he  drewe, 
A  nd  sprang  aloft  with  his  bodie : 

When  Io !  the  ceiling  bunt  in  twalne, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling  hae. 

Astonyed  lay  the  heir  of  Linne, 
Ne  knewe  If  he  were  live  or  dead : 

At  length  he  looked,  and  sawe  a  bUla, 
And  in  it  a  key  of  gi'ld  so  redd. 
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He  took  thA  bfll,  and  lookt  it  on, 
Strait  good  comfort  found  lie  there: 

Itt  told  him  of  a  hole  in  the  waU, 

In  which  there  etood  three  chest*  in-fere.* 

Two  were  fUll  of  the  beaten  golde. 
The  third  was  ftill  of  white  money ; 

And  over  them  in  broad  letters 

These  words  were  written  so  plaine  to  see : 

"Oooe  more,  my  sonne,  I  sette  thee  dere; 

Amend  thy  life  and  fbllies  past; 
For  bat  thoa  amend  thee  of  thy  life, 

1%at  rope  most  be  thy  end  at  last." 

"  And  let  it  bee,"  sayd  the  heb  of  Llnne ; 

"  And  let  it  bee,  but  if  I  amend  :t 
For  here  I  will  make  mine  avow. 

This  readet  shall  guide  me  to  the  aid." 

Away  then  went  with  a  merty  cheare. 
Away  then  went  the  heir  of  Linne ; 

I  wis,  he  neither  ceas'd  ne  blanne. 

Till  John  o'  the  Scales  house  he  did  winne. 

And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Upp  at  the  speereS  then  looked  hee; 

There  sat  three  lords  upon  a  rowe. 
Were  drinking  of  the  wine  so  flree. 

And  John  himself  sate  at  the  board>head. 
Because  now  lord  of  Linne  was  hee. 

"I  pray  thee,"  he  said,  "good  John  o'  the 
Scales, 
"  One  finrty  penoe  fer  to  lend  mee." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  thriftless  loone ; 

Away,  away,  this  may  not  bee : 
For  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  sayd, 

"  If  ever  I  trust  thee  one  pennle." 

Then  bespake  the  heir  of  Linne, 

To  John  o'  the  Scales  wife  then  spake  he : 
"  Madame,  some  almes  on  me  bestowe, 

I  pray  for  sweet  saint  Charitie." 


*  In-Jere,  i.  e.  together. 

f  I  e.  unless  I  amend,     t  <•  '•  adTke,  ooansel. 

I  Perhaps  the  lude  in  the  door  or  window,  by 
which  it  was  tpetred,  U  e.  sparred,  ihstened,  or 
shut.— In  Bale's  3d  Part  of  the  Acts  of  Eng. 
Votaries,  we  have  this  phrase,  (fol.  88.)  "  The 
don  therqfqfl  tymet  opened  and  speared  aga}/ne." 

Percy. ^ 
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"  Away,  away,  thoa  thriftless  loose, 
I  swear  thou  gettest  no  almes  of  mee ; 

For  if  we  sbold  hang  any  losel  heere. 
The  first  we  wold  begin  with  thee." 

Then  bespake  a  good  fellowe, 

Wliich  sat  at  John  o'  the  Scales  his  bard  ; 
Sayd,  "  Turn  agalne,  thou  heir  of  Linne ; 

Some  time  thou  wast  a  well  good  lord : 

"  Some  time  a  good  fellow  thou  hast  been. 
And  sparedst  not  thy  gold  and  fee ; 

Therefore  He  lend  thee  forty  pence. 
And  other  forty  if  need  bee. 

"  And  ever,  I  pray  thee,  John  o'  the  Scales, 

To  let  him  sit  in  thy  companie. 
For  well  I  wot  thou  hadst  his  land. 

And  a  good  bargain  it  was  to  thee." 

Up  then  spake  him  John  o'  the  Scales, 
All  wood  he  answer'd  him  againe : 

*'  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  sayd, 
"  But  I  did  lose  by  that  bargaine. 

"  And  here  I  proflSer  theo,  heir  of  Linne, 
Before  these  lords  so  feire  and  flt«e. 

Thou  Shalt  have  it  backe  again  better  cheape, 
By  a  hundred  markes,  than  I  had  it  of  thee. " 

"  I  drawe  you  to  record,  lords,"  he  said. 
With  that  he  cast  him  a  God's>pennie : 

"  Now  by  my  fey,"  said  the  heir  of  Linne, 
"  And  here  good  John  is  thy  monie." 

And  he  poll'd  forth  three  bagges  of  gold. 
And  layd  them  down  upon  the  bord : 

All  woe  begone  was  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Soe  shent  he  cold  say  never  a  word. 

He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold. 
He  told  it  forth  with  mkskle  dinne. 

"  The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine. 
And  now  Ime  againe  the  lord  of  Linne." 

Sayes,  "  Have  thou  here,  thou  good  fellowe. 
Forty  penoe  thou  didst  lend  mee: 

Now  I  am  againe  the  lord  of  Linne, 
And  forty  pounds  I  will  give  thee. 

"  He  make  thee  keeper  of  my  forest. 
Both  of  the  wild  deere  and  the  tame ; 

For  but  I  reward  thy  bounteous  heart, 
I  wiSj  good  fellowe,  I  were  to  bLune." 
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Now  weU-a-<U7  i"  Mjrth  Joan  o'  tha  Soaks :    ^         O !  there's  mony  a  leaf  In  A  thol  wo-.^, 
<' Now  well-B-day  I  and  woe  it  my  lift  i 


Yreterday  I  was  lady  of  Llnne, 

Now  Ime  but  John  o*  the  Scalce  hit  wUb." 

"  Now  fkre-tbee  well,"  tayd  the  heir  of  Llnne ; 

"  FareweU  now.  John  o'  the  Hcalet. 
bee: 
"  Chritt't  eune  light  on  me,  if  ever  as>in 

I  bring  my  lands  in  Jeopardy." 


^tl^ol  Woo^* 


[UoDiaH  Ballad.— Mas   Johnbtoki.— From 
the  novel  of  "  Olan  Albyn."] 

I'M  weary  o'  your  ha's,  aald  lord, 

I'm  weary  o*  your  towers. 
The  hoars  of  grandeur  unendear'd, 

O  but  they're  lanely  hours. 

My  lingers  shine  wl'  mony  a  ring. 
An'  wi'  Jewels  they  deck  my  bnir ; 

But  the  lichtsome  glance  o'  leal  young  love 
Will  never  bliss  me  mair. 

1  mind  thee  still  thou  A  thol  wood. 

And  him  on  Lynedoch  lea; 
Wha  pu'd  my  snood  fkae  the  scented  birli. 

An'  my  beads  flrae  the  rsddan  tree. 

<)  merrily  sang  the  bonnie  blackbird 

A  boon  our  hazel  screen ; 
A  n'  ilka  leaf  was  stirr'd  wi'  Joy, 

An'  the  blue  lift  danc'd  between. 

I  mind  thee  still,  thou  fklry  ere. 

Whan  this  flichterin'  heart  was  tint. 

An'  how  saft  the  sang  o'  the  mavis  rang. 
Whan  he  Uuld  what  its  flichterin'  meant. 

A  witless  bride  ye  boeht,  auld  lord. 

An'  he  didna  Arown  or  fret ; 
But  a  breakln'  heart  was  in  his  e'e, 

An'  that  looks  before  me  yet  I 

I'm  lanely,  lanely  a'  the  day. 

But  the  nlcht  is  waur  to  bide, 
For  the  dream  that  brings  n:e  A  thol  brae, 

Wauks  me  by  my  auld  lord's  side  I 


k*** 


An' mony  a  bird  in  its  breast;  ^'' - '  / 

An'  mony  a  pain,  maun  the  heart  tnttain,     ^:  ,  . 
Emitsabitael'tofftt!  {,ii.  ^ 


[WaiTTBN  by  BoBiaT  Allak  of  Kilbarehan, 
in  Renfrewshire,  the  author  of  a  number  of  lyri- 
cal  pieces.  In  1841,  Bobert  Allan  was  induced 
to  emigrate  to  Anoerica,  but  was  not  naany  days 
landed  at  New  York,  when  he  was  carried  off 
by  a  bilioos  fever,  at  the  age  of  d7.  J 

Sit  down,  sit  down  by  thy  martyr's  side. 

And  I'se  nit  down  by  mine ; 
And  1  shall  speak  o'  him  to  my  Oude, 

And  thou  may  speak  o'  thine. 

It's  wae  to  thee,  and  it's  wae  wi'  me. 

For  our  day  o'  peace  is  gane. 
And  we  maun  sit  wi'  a  tearfti'  e'e. 

In  our  bouroeh-ha'  alane. 

O  Scotland !  Scotland,  it's  wae  to  thee. 
When  thy  lichts  are  ta'en  awa' ; 

And  it's  wae,  it's  wa«  to  a  sinfb'  Un', 
When  the  richteous  sae  maun  &'. 

It  was  a  halie  covenant  aith 

We  made  wi'  our  Oude  to  keep ; 

And  it's  for  the  halie  covenant  vow. 
That  we  maun  sit  and  weep. 

O  wha  will  gang  to  yon  hill-side. 

To  sing  tho  psalm  at  e'en  ? 
And  wha  will  speak  o'  the  luve  o'  our  Oude  ? 

For  the  cov'nant  reft  hath  beun. 

The  gerse  may  grow  on  yon  bonnie  hill-tap. 
And  the  heather  sweetly  blume ; 

But  there  nae  mair  we  sail  sit  at  e'en. 
For  our  hearts  are  in  the  tomb. 

The  hectic  glow  is  upo'  my  cheek. 

And  the  lily  hue  on  thine ; 
Thou  Bune  will  lie  by  thy  martyr's  side. 

And  sune  I  sail  sleep  by  mine. 
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[Thm  it  a  modern  imitation  of  the  ancient 
ballads  by  Sia  Waltui  Scott.  TIm  author 
thai  introdooes  it  in  tlM  Minstrelay  of  the  Soot* 
tish  Border. — In^the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.,  when 
the  moes-trooping  practice*  were  not  entirely 
diaoontinued,  the  tower  of  Gilnockie,  in  the 
pariah  of  Oannoby,  was  occupied  by  William 
Armstrong,  called,  for  distinction  aalce,  Ckristie't 
WiUf  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  flunous  Jolm 
Armstrong,  of  Gllnockie,  executed  by  James  Y. 
Ttie  hereditary  love  of  plunder  had  descended  to 
this  person  with  the  fkmily  mansion;  and, 
upon  some  marauding  party,  he  was  seised,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Jedburgh.  The 
earl  of  Traquair,  lord  high  treasurer,  happening 
to  visit  Jedburgh,  and  knowing  Christie's  Will, 
in<inired  the  cause  of  his  confinement.  Will  re- 
plied,  he  was  imprisoned  for  stealing  two  tetkert 
(halters;)  but,  upon  being  more  closely  interro- 
gated, acknowledged  that  there  were  two  deli' 
eate  eolts  at  the  end  of  them.  The  Joke,  such  as 
it  was,  amused  the  earl,  who  exerted  his  interest, 
and  succeeded  in  releasing  Christie's  Will  from 
bondage.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  law-suit,  of 
importance  to  lord  Traquair,  was  to  be  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment  would  torn 
upon  the  voice  of  the  presiding  judge,  who  had  a 
casting  vote,  in  case  of.  an  equal  division  among 
his  Inethren.  The  opinion  of  the  president  was 
unlkvourable  to  lord  Traquair;  and  the  point 
was,  theteibre,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way,  when 
the  question  ^ould  be  tried.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  earl  had  reoourae  to  Christie's  Will,  who,  at 
once,  oflbred  his  service  to  kidnap  the  president. 
Upon  due  scrutiny,  he  found  it  was  the  judge's 
practice  frequently  to  take  the  air,  on  horseback, 
on  the  sands  of  Leith,  without  an  attendant.  In 
one  of  these  excursions,  Christie's  Will,  who  had 
long  watched  his  opportunity,  ventured  to  accost 
the  president,  and  engaged  him  in  conversation. 
His  address  and  language  were  so  amusing,  that 
he  decoyed  the  president  into  an  unfVequented 
and  ftine  common,  called  the  Frigate  Whins, 
where,  riding  suddenly  up  to  him,  he  pulled  him 
from  his  horse,  muffled  him  in  a  large  cloak, 
which  he  had  provided,  and  rode  off,  with  the 
luckless  judge  trussed  up  behind  him.     Will 


^  paths  only  known  to  persons  of  his  description, 
and  deposited  his  weary  and  terrified  burden  in 
an  old  castle,  in  Annandale,  called  the  tower  of 
Graham.  Thejudge's  hone  being  found,  it  was 
concluded  he  had  thrown  his  rider  into  tiie  sea; 
his  frtends  went  into  mourning,  and  a  successor 
was  appointed  to  his  office.  Meanwhile,  the 
poor  president  spent  a  heavy  time  in  the  vault  of 
the  castle.  He  was  imprisoned  and  solitary ;  re- 
ceiving his  food  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall, 
and  never  hearing  the  sound  of  a  human  voice, 
save  when  a  shepherd  called  his  dog,  by  the 
name  of  Batty,  and  when  a  female  domestic 
called  upon  Maudge,  the  cat.  These,  he  con- 
cluded, were  invocations  of  spirits ;  for  he  hdd 
himself  to  be  in  the  dungeon  of  a  sorcerer.  At 
length,  after  three  months  had  elapsed,  the  law- 
suit was  decided  in  flivoar  of  lord  Traquair; 
and  Will  was  directed  to  set  the  president  at 
liberty.  Accordingly,  he  entered  the  vault,  at 
dead  of  night,  seised  the  president,  muffled  him 
once  more  in  the  cloak,  without  speaking  a 
single  word,  and,  using  the  same  mode  of  trans- 
portation, oonveyed  him  to  Leith  sands,  and  set 
down  the  astonished  judge  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  taken  him  up.  The  joy  of  his 
IHends,  and  the  less  agreeable  surprise  of  his  sue- 
cesser,  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  he  appear- 
ed in  court,  to  reclaim  his  office  and  honours. 
All  embraced  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  had 
been  spirited  away  by  witchcraft ;  nor  could  he 
himself  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until,  many 
years  afterwards,  happening  to  travel  in  Annan- 
dale,  his  ears  were  saluted,  once  more,  with  the 
sounds  of  Maudge  and  Batty — the  only  notes 
which  had  solaced  his  long  confinement.  This 
led  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  story;  but,  in 
these  disorderly  times,  it  was  only  laughed  at,  as 
a  flkir  mw  de  guerre. 

Wild  and  strange  as  this  tradition  may  seem, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  foundation  hi  flust. 
The  judge,  upon  whose  person  this  extraordi- 
nary stratagem  was  practised,  was  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gibson,  lord  Durie,  collector  of  the  reports, 
well  known  in  the  Scottish  law,  under  the  title 
of  "  Durie's  Decisions."  He  was  advanced  to 
the  station  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  session,  10th 
July  1681,  and  died,  at  his  own  house  of  Durie, 
July  1646.  Betwixt  these  periods  this  whimsical 
adventure  must  have  happened ;  a  date  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  tradition. 

"  We  may  frame,"  says  Forbes,  "  a  rational 
conjecture  of  his  great  learning  and  parts,  not 


crossed  the  country  with  great  expedition,  by  ^  only  fttnn  his  collection  of  the  deci^ons  of  the 
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•eniop.  flrom  July  16S1,  till  July  1648,  but  ako 
from  the  following  oiroumstanoe :  1.  In  a  tract 
of  men  than  twenty  yean,  he  waa  (k«qaent)y 
ohoeen  Tioe-preeid«nt,  and  no  other  lord  in  that 
time.  S.  'Tif  commonly  reported,  that  eome 
party,  in  aoonslderable  action  before  the  eeeeion, 
Unding  that  the  lord  Ourie  coald  not  be  pertuad- 
ed  to  think  his  plea  good,  fell  upon  a  etratagem 
to  prevent  the  influence  and  weight  which  his 
lordahip  might  have  to  his  pn|)adloe,  bycaosing 
some  strong  masked  men  kidnap  faim,  in  tiie 
links  of  Leith,  at  his  diversion  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  transport  him  to  some  blind  and 
obscure  room  in  the  country,  where  he  waa  de- 
tained captive,  without  the  benefit  of  day-light, 
a  matter  of  three  months  (though  otherwise 
civilly  and  well  entertained;)  during  whkih 
time  his  lady  and  children  went  in  mourning  fbr 
him,  as  dead.  But  after  the  cause  aforesaid  was 
decided,  the  lord  Durle  was  carried  back  by  in- 
cognitos, and  dropt  in  the  tame  place  where  he 
had  bt^n  taken  up."— Forbes's  Journal  of  the 
Session,  Edin.  1714,  prefkcc,  page  S8. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Christie's  Will  another 
memorable  feat,  which  seems  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the 
troubles  of  Charles  I.,  the  earl  of  Traqnair  con- 
tinued unalterably  fixed  in  his  attachment  to  his 
unfortunate  master,  in  whose  service  he  hasard- 
ed  his  person,  and  impoverished  his  estate.  It 
was  of  consequence,  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice, that  a  certain  packet,  containing  papers  of 
importance,  should  be  transmitted  to  him  from 
Scotland.  But  the  task  was  a  difflenlt  one,  as 
the  parliamentary  leaders  used  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevent  any  communication  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  Scottish  flriends.  Traquair,  in 
this  strait,  again  had  recourse  to  the  services  of 
Christie's  Will ;  who  undertook  the  commission, 
conveyed  the  papers  safely  to  his  mi^esty,  and 
received  an  answer,  to  be  delivered  to  lord  Tra- 
quair. But,  in  the  meantime,  his  embassy  had 
taken  air,  and  Cromwell  had  despatched  orders 
to  intercept  him  at  Carlisle.  Christie's  Will, 
unoonsclous  of  his  danger,  halted  in  the  town  to 
refresh  his  horse,  and  then  pursue  his  Journey. 
But,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  pass  the  long,  high, 
and  narrow  bridge,  which  crosses  tlie  Eden  at 
Carlisle,  either  end  of  the  pass  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  parliamentary  soldiers,  who  were  lying 
in  wait  for  him.  The  borderer  disdained  to  re- 
sign his  enterprise,  even  in  these  desperate  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  at  once  forming  his  resolution, 
spurred  his  horse  over  the  parapet.    Tha  river 


A  was  in  high  flood.  Will  sunk— the  soldiers 
shouted — he  emerged  again,  and  guiding  his 
horse  to  a  steep  bank,  called  the  Stanners,  or 
Stanhouse,  endeavoured  to  land,  but  InefBec- 
tually,  owing  to  his  heavy  horseman's  cloak, 
now  drenched  in  water.  Will  cut  tiM  loop,  and 
the  horse,  Ibeling  himself  disembarrassed,  made 
a  desperate  exertion,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  bank.  Our  liero  set  ofT,  a^  flill  speed,  par- 
sued  by  the  troopers,  who  had  for  a  time  stood 
motionless  and  in  astonishment  at  his  temerity. 
Will,  however,  was  well  mounted ;  and,  having 
got  the  start,  he  kept  it,  menacing,  with  his 
pistols,  any  pursuer  wiio  seemed  likely  to  gain  on 
him— an  artifloe  whkh  succeeded,  although  the 
arms  were  wet  and  useless.  He  was  diaaed  to 
the  river  Eske,  which  he  swam  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and,  finding  himself  on  Scottish  ground, 
and  In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  flriandSf  he 
turned  on  the  northern  bank,  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  border  rider.  Invited  his  followers  to 
come  through,  and  drink  with  him.  After  this 
taunt,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  fUth- 
fhlly  accomplished  his  mission.  Sueh  ware  the 
exploits  of  the  very  last  border  frvebootar  of  any 
note. 

Tha  reader  is  not  to  regard  the  ballad  as  of 
genuine  and  unmixed  antiquity,  though  some 
stansas  are  current  upon  the  border,  in  a  cor- 
rupted state.  They  have  been  eked  and  Joined 
together,  in  the  rude  and  ludicrous  manner  of 
tha  original ;  bat  as  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
modem  ballad,  it  is  transferred  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  yrork.-'MitutrtJtjf  qf  tht  SatUMi 
Bordtr,  Vol.  III.] 

TBAQOAia  has  ridden  up  Chapelhope, 

And  sae  has  he  down  by  the  Gray  Mare's 
Tail;* 

He  never  stinted  the  light  gallop. 
Until  he  speerd  for  Christie's  Will. 

Now  Christie's  Will  peep'd  flrae  the  tower, 
And  out  at  the  shot-hole  keeked  he ; 

"And  ever  unlucky,"  quo'  he,  "  is  tin  hour. 
That  the  warden  comes  to  speer  for  ma  I" 

"  Good  Christie's  Will,  now,  have  na  bar ! 

Nae  harm,  good  Will,  shall  hap  to  thea : 
I  saved  thy  life  at  the  Jeddart  air. 

At  the  Jeddart  air  frae  the  Justice  tree. 


V 
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*  Gray  Mart't  Tail— A  cataract  above  Moflkt, 
so  called. 
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"Bethink  how  ye  •wai«  bgr  the  lalt  and  the  ^ 
bread. 

By  the  lightning,  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 
That  if  ever  of  Christie's  Will  I  had  need. 

He  would  pay  me  my  service  again." 
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Oramercy,  my  lord,"  quoth  Christie's  Will, 
"  Gramercy,  my  lord,  for  your  grace  to  me ! 
When  I  turn  my  cheek,  and  claw  my  neck, 
I  think  of  Traqoair,  and  the  Jeddart  tree." 

And  he  has  opened  the  &ir  tower  yate. 
To  Traqualr  and  a'  his  companie ; 

The  spule  o'  the  deer  on  the  board  he  has  set. 
The  fhttest  that  ran  on  the  Hntton  Lee. 

"  Now  wherefore  sit  ye  sad,  my  lord  ? 

And  wherefore  sit  ye  mournfliUie  ? 
And  why  eat  ye  not  of  the  venison  I  shot. 

At  the  dead  of  night  on  Hutton  Lee  ?" 

"  O  weel  may  I  stint  of  feast  and  sport. 
And  in  my  mind  be  vexed  sair ! 


)    A  vote  of  the  canker'd  Session  Court, 
\        Of  land  and  living  will  make  me  bare. 


"  But  if  auld  Durie  to  heaven  were  flown. 
Or  if  auld  Durie  to  hell  were  gane. 

Or  ...  if  he  could  be  but  ten  days  stoun  .... 
My  bonnie  braid  lands  would  still  be  my 
ain." 

"  O  mony  a  time,  my  lord,"  he  said, 

"I've  stown  the  horse  firae  the  sleeping  loon; 

But  for  you  I'll  steal  a  beast  as  braid. 

For  I'll  steal  lord  Durle  flrae  Edinburgh 
town. 

"  O  mony  a  time,  my  lord,"  he  said, 

"  Iv'e  stown  a  kiu  frae  a  sleeping  wench ; 

But  for  you  I'll  do  as  kittle  a  deed. 

For  I'll  steal  an    auld    lurdane   alT  the 
bench." 


^  V  And  Christie's  Will  is  to  Edinburgh  gane ; 
<^  At  the  Borough  Muir  then  entered  he ; 

^  And  as  he  pass'd  the  gaUow-stane, 
./         He  cross'd  his  brow,  and  he  bent  his  knee. 

V     He  lighted  at  lord  Durie's  door. 

And  there  he  knocked  most  manftalUe ; 
)     And  up  and  spake  lord  Durie  sae  stour, 

"  What  tidings,  thou  stalward  groom,  to 
me  ?" 


"  The  flUreat  buly  in  Teviotdale 

Has  sent,  maist  reverent  sir,  for  thee ; 

She  pleas  at  the  session  for  her  land,  a'  haill. 
And  fitin  she  wad  plead  her  cause  to  thee." 

"  But  how  can  I  to  that  lady  ride. 

With  saving  of  my  dignitie  ?" 
"  O  a  curch  and  mantle  ye  may  wear. 

And  in  my  cloak  ye  shall  muiBed  be." 

Wi'  curch  on  head,  and  doak  ower  fiioe. 
He  mounted  the  Judge  on  a  palfrey  fyne ; 

He  rode  away,  a  right  round  pace. 

And  Christie's  Will  held  the  bridle  reyn. 

The  Lothian  Edge  they  were  not  o'er, 
When  they  heard  bugles  bauldly  ring, 

And,  hunting  over  Middleton  Moor, 
They  met,  1  ween,  our  noble  king. 

When  Willie  look'd  upon  our  king, 

I  wot  a  frighted  man  was  he ! 
But  ever  auld  Durie  was  startled  mair. 

For  tyning  of  his  dignitie. 

The  king  he  cvoss'd  himself,  I  wis. 
When  as  the  pair  came  riding  bye— 

"  An  uglier  crone,  and  a  sturdier  lovm, 
I  think,  were  never  seen  with  eye!" 

Willie  has  hied  to  the  tower  of  Graeme, 

He  took  auld  Durie  on  his  back. 
He  shot  him  down  to  the  dungeon  deep, 

Which  garr'd  his  auld  banes  gi'e  mony  a 
crack. 

For  nineteen  days,  and  nineteen  nights. 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stem, 

Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  blink. 

The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dern. 

He  thought  the  warlocks  o'  the  roey  cross* 
Had  fling'd  him  in  their  nets  sae  fiut; 


*  "  As  f(»  the  rencounter  betwixt  Mr  Wil- 
liamson, schoolmaster  at  Cowper  (who  has 
wrote  a  grammar,)  and  the  Bosicrucians,  I  never 
trusted  it,  till  I  heard  it  flrom  his  own  son, 
that  a  stranger  came  to  Cowper  and  called 
who  is  present  minister  of  Kirkaldy.  He  tells, 
for  him:  after  they  had  drank  a  little,  and  the 
reckoning  came  to  be  paid,  he  whistled  for 
Wspirits;  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  boy,  oame  and 
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~^    And  whiles  a  voioe  on  Baadrons  eii«d. 

With  •oond  uncouth,  and  tharp  and  hie; 
have  tar-barreU'd  mony  a  witch,* 
But  now,  I  think,  they'll  dear  acoree  wi' 
me!" 


A 


(" 


The  Idng  haa  caused  a  bill  be  wrote. 
And  he  haa  aet  it  on  tlie  Tron,— 

"  He  that  wiU  bring  lord  Durie  back, 
ShaU  have  five  hundred  marka  and  one." 

-       .  Traqnafar  haa  written  a  private  letter, 
~-^        A  nd  he  luu  aeai'd  it  wi'  his  seal,— 

■  (x>^  "  Ye  may  let  the  auld  brock  out  o*  the  poke ; 
'^-        The  land'a  my  ain,  and  a's  gane  weel." 

O  Will  haa  mounted  his  bonnie  black. 
And  to  the  tower  of  Graeme  did  trudge. 

And  once  again,  on  his  sturdy  back, 
Haa  he  hente  up  the  weaty  judge. 

He  brought  him  to  the  council  atairs. 
And  there  ftill  loudly  shouted  he, 

"  Oi'e  me  my  guerdon,  my  sovereign  Uege, 
And  take  ye  luusk  your  auld  Purie  I" 


to  use  a  sprig  of  four-leaved  clover.  I  remember 
I  to  have  heard  (certainly  very  long  ago,  for,  at 
that  time,  I  believed  the  legend,)  that  a  gypsey 
exercised  hia  glamour  over  a  number  of  people  at 
Haddington,  to  whom  he  exhibited  a  conunon 
dung-hill  cock,  trailing,  what  appeared  to  the 
spectators,  a  massy  oaken  trunk.  An  old  man 
passed  with  a  cart  of  clover;  he  stopped,  and 
pidmi  out  a  four-leaved  blade ;  the  eyes  of  the 
qMctaUxn  were  opened,  and  the  oaken  trunk 
appeared  to  be  a  bulrush.— Scoft. 

*  Human  nature  shrinks  from  the  brutal 
scenes  produced  by  the  belief  in  witchcrafL 
Under  the  idea,  that  the  devil  imprinted  upon 
the  body  of  hia  miaerable  vassals  a  mark,  which 
waa  insensible  to  pain,  persons  were  employed  to 
run  needles  into  the  bodies  of  the  old  women 
who  were  suspected  of  witchcraft.  In  the  dawn- 
ing of  common  sense  upon  this  subject,  a  com- 
plaint was  made  before  the  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  nth  September,  1678,  by  Catherine 
Liddell,  a  poor  woman,  against  the  baron-bailie 
of  Preaton-Grange,  and  David  Cowan  (a  pro- 
fesBod  pricker,)  for  having  imprisoned,  and  most 
cruelly  tortured  her.  They  answered,  Ist,  She 
was  searched  by  her  own  consent,  et  volenti  turn 
JU  injuria ;  2d,  The  pricker  had  learned  his  trade 
firocn  Kincaid,  a  ihmed  pricker;  8d,  He  never 


[MoDBBir  Ballad.— Wm.  MoTHsawBLi..] 

Thb  Master  of  Weemyss  has  biggit  a  ship, 

To  saile  upon  the  sea; 
And  four-and-twenty  bauld  marineres. 

Doe  beare  him  companie. 

They  have  hoistit  sayle  and  left  the  land, 

ntey  have  saylit  mylis  three ; 
When  up  there  lap  the  bonnie  mermayd. 

All  in  the  Norland  i 


c 


"  O  whare  saile  ye,"  quo'  the  bonnie  mermayd, 

"  Upon  the  saut  sea  fitem  ?" 
"  It's  we  are  bounde  until  N orroviray, 

God  send  us  skaithless  hanie .'" 

"  Oh  Norroway  is  a  gay  gay  strande. 

And  a  merrie  land  I  trowe ; 
But  nevir  nane  sail  see  Norrow^ 

Gin  the  mermaid  keeps  her  vowe '." 

Down  doukit  then,  the  mermayden. 

Deep  intil  the  middil  sea ; 
And  merrie  leuch  that  master  bauld. 

With  his  jollie  companie. 

They  saylit  awa',  and  they  saylit  awa'. 

They  have  saylit  leagues  ten ; 
When  lo !  uplap  by  the  gude  ship's  side 

The  self-same  mermayden. 

acted,  but  when  called  upon  by  magistrates  or 
clergymen,  so  what  he  did  was  auetore  prcetore ; 
4th,  His  trade  was  lawful ;  6th,  Perkins,  Delrio, 
and  all  divines  and  lawyers,  who  treat  of  witch- 
craft, assert  the  existence  of  the  marks,  or  stig- 
mata taganan ;  and,  6thly,  Were  it  otherwise. 
Error  communia  Jheit  Jut, — Answered,  1st,  De- 
nies consent;  9d,  Nobody  can  validly  consent  to 
their  own  torture ;  for.  Nemo  ett  dominus  mem- 
bntrum  tuorum ;  8d,  The  pricker  was  a  oommon 
cheat.  The  last  arguments  prevailed ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  inferior  "  jud{(ea  might  not  uae  any 
torture,  by  pricking,  or  by  withholding  them  ttom 
aleep;"  the  council  res^ving  all  that  to  them- 
selves, the  Justices,  and  those  acting  by  oommis- 
sion  nrom  them.  But  lord  Durie,  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, could  iiave  no  share  in  such  inflictions. 
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KhM  held  a  glau  intil  her  richt  hande,  { 

Id  the  uthir  thee  held  a  kame. 
And  shee  kembit  her  haire,  and  aye  the  nng 

At  shee  flotterit  on  the  fiiem. 

And  (hee  gliskit  round  and  round  about. 

Upon  the  watera  wan ; 
O  nevir  agalne  on  land  or  Ma 

Shall  be  teen  sik  a  bite  woman. 

And  thee  ihed  her  haire  off  her  milk-white  bre« 
Wi'  her  flngen  sae  nna'  and  lang ; 

And  fiwt  at  laylit  that  gude  ship  on, 
8a«  loader  was  aye  her  sang. 


■••■) 


(■  '■) 


\    And  aye  shee  sang,  and  aye  shee  sang 
/        As  shee  rade  upon  the  sea ; 


"  If  ye  bee  men  of  Christian  moulde 
Throwe  the  master  out  to  mee. 

"  Throwe  out  to  mee  the  master  bauld 

If  ye  bee  Christian  men ; 
But  an  ye  Ikile,  though  fast  ye  sayle 

Ye'll  nerir  see  land  agen  I 

"  Sayle  on,  sayle  on,  sayle  on,"  said  shee, 

"  Sayle  on  and  nevir  blinne. 
The  winde  at  will  your  saylis  may  fill. 

But  the  land  ye  shall  never  win  I" 

Its  never  word  spak'  that  master  bauld. 
But  a  loud  laugh  leuch  the  crewe ; 

And  in  the  deep  then  the  mermayden 
Doun  drappit  frae  their  viewe. 

But  ilk  ane  kythit  her  bonnie  &ce. 
How  dark  dark  grew  its  lire ; 

And  ilk  ane  saw  her  bricht  brioht  eyne 
Lemisg  like  coals  C  Ore. 

And  ilk  ane  saw  her  lang  brioht  hair 
Oae  flashing  through  the  tide, 

And  the  sparkles  o'  the  glass  shee  brake 
Upon  that  gude  ship's  skle. 

"  Steer  on,  steer  on,  thou  master  bauld. 

The  wind  blaws  unco  hie;" 
"  O  there's  not  a  sterne  in  a'  the  lift 

To  guide  iu  through  the  sea!" 

"  Steer  on,  steer  on,  thou  master  bauld. 

The  storm  is  coming  fkst;" 
"  Then  up,  then  up  my  bonnie  boy 

Unto  tiie  topmost  mast 


f   ■ 


"  Creep  up  into  the  talleet  mast, 

Qae  up  my  ae  best  man ; 
Climb  up  until  the  tall  top-mast 

And  spy  gin  ye  see  land." 

"  Oh  all  is  mirk  towards  the  eist. 

And  all  is  mirk  be  west ; 
Alas  there  is  not  a  spot  of  light 

Where  any  eye  can  rest  1" 

"  Looke  oute,  looke  oute  my  bauldest  man, 

Locke  oute  unto  the  storme. 
And  if  ye  cannot  get  slcht  o'  land. 

Do  you  see  the  dawin  o'  mom  ?" 

"  Oh  alace,  alace  my  master  deare," 

Spak'  then  that  ae  best  man  ; 
"  Nor  licht,  nor  land,  nor  living  thing, 

Do  I  spy  on  any  hand." 

"  Looke  yet  agen,  my  ae  best  man. 

And  tell  me  what  ye  do  see :" 
"  O  Lord !  I  spy  the  fidse  mermayden 

Fast  sayling  out  owre  the  sea !" 

"  How  can  ye  spy  the  Onuse  mermayden  ^ 

Fast  sayling  on  the  mirk  sea. 
For  there's  neither  mune  nor  moruin'  llobt—     I 

In  troth  it  can  nevir  bee." 

"  0  there  is  neither  mune  nor  mornia'  Ucht,       ( 
IXat  ae  star's  blink  on  the  sea ;  '^ 

But  as  I  am  a  Christian  man. 
That  wltoh  woman  I  see  1 

"  Good  Lord  I  there  is  a  soaud  o'  fire 

Fast  coming  out  owre  the  sea ; 
And  &tt  therein  the  grim  mermayden 

Is  sayling  on  to  thee  I 

"  Shee  haUes  our  ship  wi'  a  shriU  shrill  cry— 
Shee  is  coming,  alaoe,  more  near:" 

"Ah  woe  is  me  now,"  said  the  master  bauld, 
"  For  I  both  do  see  and  hear ! 


"  Come  doun,  come  doun  my  ae  best 
For  an  ill  weird  I  maun  drie ; 

Tet,  I  reck  not  for  my  sinftxl  self. 
But  thou  my  tiew  oompanie !" 


V 
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[FaoH  the  Edinbofgh  MMguiaiB  for  Maj,  1810. 
"  The  Quridn-ttaiM  b  A  huge  rock  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Cljde,  about  half  a  mile 
briow  the  Stonebyree-Iin.  It  haa  ever  been  re- 
puted a  fitToorite  haunt  of  mermen  and  mer- 
maida.  The  Oaun  Weel  ie  a  deep  whirlpool  at 
n  little  distance  from  the  Oarlin-stane,  concern- 
ing  which  many  strange  stories  are  told.  In 
former  times  it  was  the  chosen  htn^f  of  a  most 
nalerolant  water  kelpie,  who  dragged  many  a 
youth  to  the  bottom  when  bathing,  tm  atlength 
a  sturdy  peasant  called  Aiken  Kent,  trom  a 
huge  oaken  club  which  he  always  carried,  re- 
solved to  encounter  this  dieadAil  fiend.  He 
went  one  summer  evening  to  the  Clyde,  tirlit  aff 
his  elaes,  as  the  country  narrators  express  it, 
grippit  his  aiken  kent  an'  ploungit  into  the 
Weel.  He  swam  round  and  round,  dived  to  the 
bottom,  but  the  kelpie,  wha,  it  seems,  was  awar 
o'  the  character  o'  the  dooker,  was  nae  whar  to 
be  seen.  Fatigued  at  length,  Aiken  Kent  cam' 
out  o'  the  water,  pat  on  himael'  an'  sat  doun  to 
rest,  when  he  fell  soun'  asleep.  He  was  suddenly 
wakenit  by  something  pu'-pn'an'  at  his  kent, 
whteh  he  had  laid  aneth  his  head,  an'  liftan' 
his  een  saw  through  the  gloamin'  an  anstrous 
appearance  clad  in  mist,  with  a  grousome  beanl 
bristling  about  his  mou',  an'  his  tws  een  shinin' 
with  a  dowie  streamerlike  licht.  Richtlie  Judg- 
ing this  to  be  the  kelpie,  Aiken  Kent  bangit  Ml 
upon  the  pnir  fiend  wi'  his  dnbin  siea  ftury,  that 
be  sunne  garit  him  ciy  out, 

'  O  Aiken  Kent  ha'e  dnas, 

I'll  new  Bsir  come  heie, 
Te  mmy  douk  yoonel'  baith  late  en'  sane, 
An'  o'  Kdpis  ha'e  nae  fear.' 

Kver  rinee  the  Gann  Weel,  except  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  inexperienced  bathers  from  its 
depth  and  swirling,  is  as  safe  as  any  other  pool 
in  Clyde."] 

Tab  marmaid  sat  on  the  Oarlin-stane, 

A  caiman  her  yellow  hair. 
Was  never  maid  in  braid  Clydesdale 

Was  ever  half  tae&Ur. 

She  caim't  it  up,  an'  she  caim't  it  doun. 

An'  she  caim't  it  to  her  knee ; 
An'  she  snudit  it  roun'  her  hafflts  white. 

An'  curl't  it  ower  h«r  eebree.  { 


A  An'  the  marmaid's  goon  was  green  as  gnus. 
In  the  cauid  wall^ee  that  grows ; 
Am'  the  croun  on  her  brow  was  the  sunny  rain- 
Ower  Stanebyree  lin  that  gk>ws.  [buw, 

The  marmaid  sat  on  the  Oazlin-Btane, 

Sae  sweetly  as  she  sang. 
While  through  aiken  wud  an'  birken  shaw 

The  winsome  echos  rang. 

O  sweetly  sings  the  mavis  mild. 

An'  the  merl  on  the  thorn ; 
Mare  sweetly  still  the  laverock  sings, 

Abune  the  CQ  o*  mom. 

The  lintie's  blythe  on  the  gowden  whin. 

An'  the  gowdspink  on  the  spray ; 
But  blyther  tut  was  the  marmaid's  sang, 
!      Aicban  frae  bank  to  brae. 


\r' 


"  Vy  flither  is  lord  o*  bonnle  Clyde, 

And  o'  craigie  Avon's  shaws. 
An'  my  mither  is  lady  o*  Nethan  water. 

An'  wons  in  Craignethaa  ha's. 

"  And  I  clad  mysel'  in  the  onunesie. 

But  an'  the  silken  paU ; 
And  I  was  serv'd  by  seven  maidens, 

Whjine'er  I  sat  in  halL 

"The  buck  and  doe,  the  hart  and  roe. 

We  huntit  ower  the  lea. 
An'  the  gows-hawks  flew  wi'  the  momin'  dew. 

Whin  the  day  had  doeed  hise'e, 

'*  O  fleetly  ran  the  coal-black  steeds. 

Mare  fleetly  the  steeds  o'  snaw ; 
But  the  dappi'd  gray  on  whilk  I  rade. 

Had  the  heels  afore  them  a*. 

'<  We  huntit  the  stag  o'er  the  Hawkshaw  bills. 

And  doun  to  tlie  Garlin-stane, 
While  sare  forridden  my  merry  menyie. 

Left  me  my  livan'  lane. 

"  The  bulleran'  waves  o'  Uudie  Clyde, 

Bwash't  by  wi'  rowt  and  rair. 
An'  the  mune  rase  din  through  the  mist  o'  the  lin, 

Wi'  cauki  and  eerie  glare. 

"  Ower  wud  an'  wauld,  the  rowkis  cauld. 

Spread  like  a  siller  sea; 
While  a  fldiy  inch  seem't  the  lady's  aik. 

Sae  lanely  still  an'  wee. 
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"  Auld  Gftrnie  oaiUe  ower  the  rowk, 

BaIm  like  a  giant  grim ; 
An'  the  wilcat  jrowl't  through  ita  dowi«  vOMrti> 

Sae  guwttie,  howeh,  and  dim. 

"  The  hoalet  hou't  through  the  riflit  rock, 

The  tod  yowl't  on  the  hill } 
Whan  an  eldritch  whlih  souch't  through  the  lift. 

And  a'  ftU  dt^adly  still. 

"  The  trauchl't  stag  i'  the  wan  waves  lap. 

But  hulineaa  or  hune, 
While  in  mony  a  row,  wi'  Jaup  an'  Jow, 

They  ■himmert  in  ttie  mune. 

"An'  Hure  he  focht,  an'  tare  he  iwam, 
Whill  he  wan  to  the  Carlin-atane; 

Whar  he  streek't  himael'  i'  the  patienUo*  dead, 
Wi'  mony  a  waeaome  main. 

"  I  ■purr'd  my  steed  to  tak'  the  flude. 

My  steed  he  wadna  strar. 
But  stude  an'  swat  frae  head  to  hufe. 

We  dredder  an'  wi'  fear. 

"  1  flang  the  ronyie  on  his  neck, 

With  a  wise  that  souldnae  been. 
An'  lap  i'  the  pule  flrae  my  saddle-seat, 

Oweroome  wi'  spite  an'  teen. 

"  The  water  hadnae  wat  my  fit. 

Nor  yet  my  siller  shune ; 
Whill  an  inky  dud  fell  doun  on  the  wud. 

An'  blotted  out  the  uiunc. 

"  1  saw  nae  mare,  for  a'  the  air 

Grew  black  as  black  could  be ; 
An'  bonnie  Clyde,  with  its  hills  an'  howns. 

Was  tint  afure  mine  e'e. 

"  I'  the  mirk  in  a  stound,  wi'  raiian'  sound, 

A  spait  the  river  rase. 
An'  wi'  swash  an'  swuw,  the  anjp-y  Jow, 

Cam'  lashan'  doun  the  braes. 

"  I  luikit  rlcht,  I  luikit  left. 

But  a'  was  black  as  nioht; 
I  luikit  to  the  heavens  hoe. 

But  no  ae  spark  o'  lioht. 

"  In  a  widdendreme,  the  thunder-leem 

Shot  ower  me  blae  as  lead. 
An'  shaw't  the   black  waves  coouui'   rowan 

Abreast,  abune  my  head.  [down,^ 


"  I  tim't  me  rioht,  I  tim't  me  left. 

The  craigs  war  in  a  low ; 
I  tim't  me  roun'  the  river  doun. 

Saw  nooht  but  an  ugsome  how. 

"  A  blent  o'  fire  soupt  athort  the  flude. 
And  ower  the  Carlin-stane; 

In  a  suddentie,  on  the  flrie-flancht, 
The  stately  sta«  is  gane. 

"  A  stately  stag— i'  the  spait  he  sank, 
A  stalwart  wicht  he  rase ; 


He  wav'd  his  han' — the  lichtenlns  blan — 
An'  blackness  cur't  the  braes. 

'*  A'  was  dead-lown,  whan  in  a  stoun', 

A  whirlwind  fell  flrae  the  air. 
And  hou't  through  the  wuds,  and  cloven  craigs, 

Wi'  weary  waesume  rair. 

"  The  knarlle  aiks  of  a  hunder  years 

Cam'  doupan  to  the  grun'. 
While  the  brainches  an'  beuchs  o'  flrusher  trees 

War  soatter'd  on  the  win'. 

"  Nae  iichtenin'  gleam't  out  through  the  mirk. 

Nor  was  heard  the  thunder's  rair. 
But  a  leadlike  low  spread  ower  the  craigs 

Wi'  dull  and  dowie  glare. 

"  The  mirk  cam'  in  gUffe— in  gUflh  the  mirkgade,  (\    \ 
While  1  saw  flrae  the  craigs  an'  caves,  \       -  \ 

Wi'  mop  an'  mowr,  an'  glare  an'  glowr. 
Grim  feces  grin  ower  the  waves. 


"  I  say't  to  flee,  but  couMnae  steer 
Frae  the  stanners  wharon  1  studo ; 

Whan  the  stalwart  gome  strade  ower  the  spait 
An'  clasp'd  me  in  the  flude. 

"  Wi'  sweep  an'  sweet,  In  the  black  Gaun  Weel, 
We  ploung't  i'  the  wanjoch  wave; 

An'  held  our  way,  'neth  rock  an'  brae. 
Till  we  cam'  tiU  an  ugsome  cave. 

"  A  grousome  droich  at  the  benner  en' 

Sat  on  a  bink  o'  stane. 
And  a  dowie  sheen  feae  his  austrous  een 

Ga'e  licbt  to  the  dismal  wane. 

"  The  dead  blue  licht  skimt  alang  the  black 
Whar  draps  hang  raw  on  raw,  [ruft. 

An'  twinkl't  in  the  damp  broun  oir^ 
Whan  piokaa'  thay  can  fe'. 
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"  And  the  lady's  palArey  fl«w  the  fliet,  A 

With  many  a  olang  of  lilfer  bell  i 
Swift  as  the  rayen's  morning  flight, 

The  two  went  sooaring  ower  the  ML 

"  By  this  time  they  are  man  and  wifs. 

And  standing  in  St  Mary's  fltne ; 
And  the  lady  in  the  grass-green  silk 

A  maid  you  will  never  see  again." 

"  But  I  can  tell  thee,  saucy  wight,— 
And  that  the  runaways  shall  prore,— 

Bevenge  to  a  Douglas  is  as  sweet 

As  maiden  charms  or  maiden's  lore." 

"  Since  thou  say'st  that,  my  Lord  Doui^as, 
Good  <Uth  some  clioldng  there  will  be; 

Beshrew  my  heart,  but  and  my  sword. 
If  I  winna  turn  and  ride  with  thee !" 

They  whipp'd  out  ower  the  Shepherd  Gtooeh, 
And  doun  the  links  o'  theOorsedeuehBom ; 

And  aye  the  Douglas  swore  by  his  sword 
To  win  his  love  or  ne'er  return. 

"  First  fight  your  rival.  Lord  Douglas, 

And  then  brag  after,  if  you  may ; 
For  the  earl  of  Boes  is  as  brave  a  lord 

As  ever  gave  good  weapon  sway. 

"  But  I  fbr  ae  poor  siller  merk. 

Or  thirteen  pennies  an'  a  bawbee. 
Will  tak'  in  hand  to  fight  yon  balth. 

Or  beat  the  winner,  whiohe'er  it  be." 

The  Doug^  tum'd  him  on  his  steed, 
And  I  wat  a  loud  laughter  leuch  he: — 

"  Of  a'  the  fbols  I  have  ever  met, 
Man,  I  ha'e  never  met  ane  like  thee. 

"  Art  thou  akin  to  lord  or  knight. 
Or  courtly  squire  or  warrior  leal  ?" 

"  1  am  a  tinkler,"  quo'  the  wight, 

"  But  I  like  crown-cracking  unco  weel." 

When  they  came  to  St  Mary's  kirk, 

The  ohaplln  shook  for  very  fear ; 
And  aye  he  kiss'd  the  cross,  and  said, 

"  What  deevil  has  sent  that  Douglas  here ! 

"  He  neither  values  book  nor  ban. 

But  curses  all  without  demur; 
And  cares  nae  mair  fbr  a  holy  roan. 

Than  I  do  for  a  worthless  our." 
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"  Oome  here,  thoa  bland  and  brittle  priest,  , 

And  tell  to  me  without  delay,  (, 

Where  yon  have  hid  the  lord  of  Boss,  i  • 

And  the  lady  that  eame  at  the  break  of  day  P  ( 


\ 


"  No  knight  or  lady,  good  Lord  Dongas, 
Have  I  beheld  since  break  of  mom ; 

And  1  never  saw  the  lord  of  Boss, 

Since  the  woelUl  day  that  I  vras  bom." 

Lord  Douglas  tum'd  him  round  about. 
And  look'd  the  Tinkler  in  the  fhoe; 

Where  he  beheki  a  luridng  smile. 
And  a  deevil  of  a  dour  grimace. 


"  How's  this,  how's  this,  thoa  Tinkler  loun  ?      \ 
Hast  thou  presumed  to  lie  on  me  f"  ^ 

"  Faith  that  I  have !"  the  Tinkler  said, 

"  And  a  right  good  turn  I  have  dona  to  thee ; 


"  For  the  lord  of  Boss,  and  thy  own  trae  love. 
The  beauteous  Harriet  of  Thirlestane, 

Bade  west  away,  ere  the  break  of  day ; 
And  you'll  never  see  the  dear  maid  again : 


"  So  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  you  here, 
On  a  wtang  scent,  of  my  own  accord ; 

For  had  you  met  the  Johnstone  elan. 

They  wad  ha'e  made  mlnoe-muat  of  a  lord. 


At  this  the  Douglas  was  so  wroth. 

He  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do ; 
But  he  strak  the  Tinkler  o'er  the  eronn. 

Till  the  blood  came  dreeping  ower  hk  brow. 

"  Boshrew  my  heart,"  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad, 
«  Thou  bear'st  thee  most  ungallantlye ! 

I  f  these  are  the  manners  of  a  lord,  [me. " 

They  are  manners  that  winna  gang  dovm  wi' 

"  Hold  up  thy  hand,"  the  Douglas  cried, 
"  And  keep  thy  distance,  Tinkler  loun  I" 

"  That  wiU  I  not,"  the  Tinkler  said,  [down  I" 
"  Though  I  and  my  mare  should  both  go 

"  I  have  armour  on,"  cried  the  Lord  Douglas, 
"  Cuirass  and  helm,  as  you  may  see." 

"  The  deU  me  care !"  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad ; 
"  1  shall  have  a  skelp  at  them  and  thee." 
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'<  Tou  are  not  horsed,"  quo'  the  Lord  Dooglai,  /.  ■ 
*<  And  no  remorse  this  weapon  brooks."        V         | 

"  Mine'sarlght  good  yaud,"  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad,  >         / 
"  And  a  great  deal  bettor  nor  she  looks.        f. 
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"  So  itaod  to  thy  weapont,  thoa  kaii^ty  ktrfl,  A 
What  I  have  taken  I  needi  moat  give; 
'-^     Thou  ahalt  never  itrike  a  tinkler  again, 
\  ■  y  ,  '\         Vot  the  langest  day  thou  hast  to  live." 

^     Then  to  it  they  ftll,  both  sharp  and  tnell, 
/         Till  the  Are  from  both  their  weapon*  flew; 
^.     But  the  very  fint  ihoek  that  they  met  with. 


The  Dottglaa  his  rashnea  'gan  to  roe. 

For  though  he  had  on  a  aark  of  mail. 
And  a  cttiraM  on  his  breast  wore  be. 

With  a  good  steol  bonnet  on  his  head, 
Tet  the  blood  ran  trinkllng  to  hU  knee. 


. '  The  Douglas  sat  upright  and  Arm, 
.  y         Aye  as  together  their  horses  ran ; 

' '  \  But  the  Tinkler  laid  on  like  a  very  deil,' 

*  Sicoan  strokes  were  nerer  laid  on  by 


~  .J 


"  Hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  Tinkler  loun," 
Cried  the  poor  priest,  with  whining  din ; 

*'  U  thou  hurt  the  brave  Lord  James  Douglas, 
A  curse  be  on  thee  and  all  thy  kin !" 

"  I  care  no  more  for  Lord  James  Douglas, 
Than  Lord  James  Douglas  carss  for  me ; 

But  I  want  to  let  his  proud  heart  know. 
That  a  Tinkler  "S  a  man  as  well  as  he." 

So  they  fought  on,  and  they  fbnght  on. 
Till  good  Lord  Douglas'  breath  was  gone. 

And  the  Tinkler  bore  him  to  the  ground. 
With  rush,  with  lattle,  and  with  groan. 

"  0  hon !  O  hon !"  cried  the  proud  Douglas, 
"  That  I  this  day  should  have  lived  to  see ! 

For  sure  my  honour  I  have  lost. 
And  a  leader  again  I  can  never  be! 

"  But  ten  me  of  thy  kith  and  Un, 

And  where  was  bred  thy  weapon  hand  ? 

For  thou  art  the  wale  of  tinkler  louns 
That  ever  was  bom  in  ftur  Scotland." 

"  My  name's  Jock  Johnstone,"  quo' the  wight,— 
"  I  winna  keep  in  my  name  frae  thee ; 

And  here,  ti^'  thou  thy  sword  again. 
And  better  friends  we  two  shaU  be." 


J     But  the  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 
That  was  a  debt  he  could  never  owe ; 
lie  would  rather  die  at  the  beck  of  the  dOce, 
' ''         Than  owe  his  sword  to  a  man  so  low. 
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**  But  if  thou  wilt  ride  under  my  banner. 
And  bear  my  livery  and  my  name. 

My  right-hand  warrior  thou  sfaalt  be. 

And  I'll  knight  thee  on  tin  field  of&me." 

"  Woe  worth  thy  wit,  good  lord  Douglas, 
To  think  I'd  change  my  trade  for  thine  ; 

Far  better  and  wiser  would  you  be. 
To  live  as  journeyman  of  mine, 

"  To  mend  a  kettle  or  a  casque. 

Or  clout  a  goodwill's  yettlin'  pan, — 

Upon  my  life,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
You'd  make  a  noble  tinkler  man ! 

"  I  would  give  you  drammoek  twice  a-d«y. 
And  sunkets  on  a  Sunday  mom ; 

And  yon  should  be  a  tare  adept 

In  steel  and  copper,  brass  and  hem  ! 

"  I'll  fight  you  every  day  you  rise. 
Till  you  can  act  the  hero's  part; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  think  of  this. 
And  lay  it  seriously  to  heart." 

The  Douglas  writhed  beneath  the  lash. 
Answering  with  an  inward  curse, — 

Like  salmon  wriggling  on  a  spear. 

That  makes  his  deadly  wound  the  worse. 

But  up  there  came  two  squires  renown'd ; 

In  search  of  Lord  Douglas  they  came ; 
And  when  they  saw  their  master  down. 

Their  spirits  mounted  in  a  flame. 

And  they  flew  upon  the  Tinkler  wight. 
Like  perfect  tigers  on  their  prey ; 

But  the  Tinkler  heaved  his  trusty  sword. 
And  made  him  ready  for  the  fray. 

"  Come  one  to  one  ye  coward  knaves, — 
Come  hand  to  hand,  and  steed  to  steed, 

I  would  that  ye  were  better  men. 
For  this  is  glorious  work  Indeed!" 

Before  you  could  have  counted  twelve. 
The  Tinkler's  wondrous  <diivalrye 

Had  both  the  squires  upon  the  sward. 
And  their  hones  galloping  o'er  the  lea. 

The  Tinkler  tied  them  neck  and  heel. 
And  mony  a  biting  jest  gave  he : 

*'  0  fie,  for  shame  1"  said  the  Tinkler  lad, 
**  Biooan  fighters  I  dbl  never  eee!" 
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Ho  slit  one  of  their  bridal  reini,— 
u  what  disgrace  the  oonquer'd  feeli, 

A  nd  ho  skelpit  the  iquhre*  with  thatgood  tawie. 
Till  the  blood  ran  off  at  baith  their  heels. 

The  Douglaa  he  wai  forced  to  laugh, 
Till  down  his  cheek  the  salt  tear  ran : 

"  I  think  the  deevil  be  come  here 
In  the  likeness  of  a  tinkler  man!" 

Then  he  has  to  Lord  Douglas  gone, 

And  he  raised  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 

And  he  sat  him  on  his  gallant  steed. 
And  bore  him  away  to  Henderland : 

"  Be  not  cast  down,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Nor  writhe  beneath  a  broken  bane. 

For  the  leach's  art  will  mend  the  part, 
And  your  honour  lost  will  q>riiig  ai^n. 

"  'Tis  true,  Jock  Johnstone  Is  my  name, 
I'm  a  right  good  tinkler  as  you  see ; 

For  I  can  crack  a  casque  betimes, 
Or  clout  one,  as  my  need  may  be. 

"  Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name,  'tis  true,— 
Dut  noble  hearts  are  allied  to  me. 

For  I  Hin  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 

Ami  a  knight  and  earl  as  well  as  thee." 

Then  Douglass  strnin'd  the  hero's  hand. 
And  took  IVom  It  his  sword  again  ; 

Since  thou  art  the  lord  of  Annandale, 
Thou  hast  eased  my  heart  ofmelklc  pain. 

"  I  might  have  known  thy  noble  form. 
In  that  disguise  thou'rt  pleased  to  wear; 

All  Hcotkind  kno%vs  thy  matchleu  arm. 
And  England  by  experience  dear. 

"  We  have  been  foes  as  well  as  fk-iends, 
And  Jealous  of  each  other's  sway ; 

But  little  con  1  comprehend 

Thy  motive  for  these  pranks  to-day  ?" 

"  Sooth,  my  good  lord,  the  truth  to  tell, 
"Twas  I  that  stole  your  love  away. 

And  gave  her  to  the  lord  of  Ross 
An  hour  before  the  break  of  day : 

"  For  the  lord  of  Hoes  is  my  brother. 

By  all  the  laws  of  chivalrye ; 
And  I  brought  with  me  a  thousand  men 

To  guard  him  to  my  own  oountrye. 


"  But  I  thought  meet  to  stay  behind. 
And  tty  your  lordship  to  waylay ; 

Resolved  to  breed  some  noble  sport, 
By  leading  you  so  flur  astray. 

"  Judging  it  better  some  lives  to  spare,— 
Which  fancy  takes  me  now  and  then,— 

And  settle  our  quarrel  hand  to  hand, 
Than  each  with  our  ten  thousand  men. 

"  God  send  you  soon,  my  Lord  Douglass, 
To  Border  fbray  sound  and  halll  I 

But  never  strike  a  tinkler  again. 

If  he  be  a  Johnstone  of  Annandale." 


,'  V) 


[Tnis  balbid  Is  given  in  Mr  Jamieson's  collec- 
tion, where  it  is  said  to  be  taken  ftom  Mrs 
Brown  of  IfVUMand's  recitation.] 

O  BONNiB  Baby  Livingstone 

Gaed  out  to  view  the  hay ; 
And  by  it  cam'  him  Glenlyon, 

Staw  bonnie  Baby  away. 

And  first  he's  ta'en  her  silken  coat, 

Aud  nelst  her  satten  gown ; 
Sjiie  row'd  her  In  his  tartan  plakl, 

And  happ'd  her  round  and  roun'. 

He's  mounted  her  upon  a  steed, 

And  roundly  rade  away ; 
And  ne'er  lout  her  look  Imck  again 

The  leu-laug  simmer  day. 

lie's  carried  her  o'er  yon  hich  hlch  hill, 

Intll  a  Highland  glen, 
And  there  he  met  his  brother  John 

Wi'  twenty  armed  men. 

And  there  were  cows,  and  there  were  ewes. 
And  there  were  kids  sae  ftdr ; 

But  sad  and  wae  was  bonnie  Baby; 
Her  heart  was  fU'  o'  oare. 

He's  ta'en  her  In  his  arms  twa, 
And  klst  her  cheek  and  chin ; 

"  I  wad  gl'e  a'  my  flocks  and  herd« 
Ae  smile  nrae  thee  to  win !" 
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**  A  ■mite  frM  ma  ym  never  win ; 

I'll  ne'er  look  kind  on  thee ; 
Te've  (town  me  awa'  frme  a'  my  Idn*. 

Frae  a'  that  '•  dear  to  me. 

"  Dundee,  kind  air,  Dondee,  kind  sir, 
Tak'  me  to  bonnie  Dundee ; 

For  ye  lall  ne'er  my  bToor  win 
mi  itance  mair  I  we." 

"  Dondee,  Baby !  Dundee,  Baby ! 

Dundee  ye  ne'er  thail  we  ; 
But  I  will  cany  you  to  Olenlyon, 

Wbere  yon  my  bride  shall  he. 

"  Or  win  ye  stay  at  Achingour, 
And  eat  sweet  milk  and  cheew  ; 

Or  gang  wi'  me  to  Olenlyon, 

And  there  we'll  live  at  our  eaw  ?" 

"  I  winna  stay  at  Achingour; 

I  care  neither  for  milk  nor  cheew; 
Nor  gang  wi'  thee  to  Glenlyon ; 

For  there  I'll  ne'er  find  eaw  ?•' 
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Then  out  it  spak'  his  brother  John,— 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place, 
I'd  wnd  that  lady  hame  again. 

For  a'  her  bonnie  tux. 

**  Commend  me  to  the  law  that 's  kind. 
Though  nae  sae  gently  bom ; 

And,  gin  her  heart  I  couldna  win. 
To  take  her  hand  I'd  worn." 

"  O  hand  your  tongue,  my  brother  John, 

Te  wisna  what  ye  say; 
For  I  ha'e  lued  that  bonnie  &ce 

This  mony  a  year  and  day. 

"  I've  lued  her  lang,  and  lued  her  weel. 
But  her  love  I  ne'er  could  win  ;* 

And  what  I  canna  fiiirly  gain. 
To  steal  I  think  nae  sin." 


*  This  is  said  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Highland 
Cath-tr,  "fteebooter;"  literally,  soldier,  or  man 
qf  battle,  and,  considering  the  manners  of  the 
times,  is  mudi  less  discreditable  to  the  name  of 
Olenlyon,  than  is  another  more  notorious  trans- 
action of  a  much  later  date ;  I  mean  the  mas- 
Munne  of  Glenoo. — Jamienn. 


Whan  they  cam'  to  Olenlyon  castle. 

They  lighted  at  the  yctt ; 
And  out  they  cam',  lUs  three  sisters. 

Their  brother  for  to  greet. 

And  they  have  ta'en  her,  bonnie  Baby, 

And  led  her  o'er  ttie  green ; 
And  ilka  lady  spak'  a  word. 

But  bonnie  Baby  spak'  nane. 

Then  out  it  spak'  her,  i)onnie  Jane, 

The  youngest  o'  the  three : 
"  O  lady,  why  look  ye  sae  sad  ■* 

Ck>roe  tell  your  grief  to  me.' 

"  O  wharefore  should  I  tell  my  grief, 

tiinoe  lax  I  canna  find  ? 
I'm  fiir  flrae  a'  my  Idn  and  Mendd, 

And  my  love  I  left  behind. 

"  But  had  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 

Afore  tliat  it  were  day, 
I  yet  might  get  a  letter  wrate. 

And  wnt  to  Johnnie  Hay. 

"  And  gin  I  had  a  bonnie  boy. 

To  help  me  in  my  need, 
That  he  might  rin  to  tionnie  Dundee, 

And  come  again  wi'  speed." 

And  they  ha'e  gotten  a  bonnie  boy. 

Their  errand  for  to  gang ; 
And  bade  him  run  to  bonnie  Dundee, 

And  nae  to  tarry  lang. 

The  boy  he  ran  o'er  muir  and  dale 

As  Cast  as  he  could  flee ; 
And  e'er  the  sun  was  twa  hours  hight. 

The  tray  was  at  Dundee. 

Whan  Johnnie  lookit  the  letter  on, 

A  hearty  laugh  leuch  be ; 
But  ere  he  read  it  till  an  end. 

The  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 

"  O  wha  is  this,  or  what  is  that. 
Has  stown  my  love  frae  me  ? 

Although  he  were  my  ae  blither. 
An  ill  dead  sail  he  dec. 

"  Oae,  saddle  to  me  the  black,"  he  says ; 

"  Oae,  saddle  to  me  the  brown ; 
Gae,  saddle  to  me  the  swiftest  steed. 

That  ever  rade  true  the  town." 
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lie's  oall'd  upon  hU  meny  in«n  a*. 

To  follow  him  to  the  glen ; 
And  he'e  vow'd  he'd  neither  eat  nor  sleep 

Till  he  got  hie  lore  again. 

He's  mounted  him  on  a  milk-white  tteed. 

And  flut  he  rode  away  ; 
And  he's  come  to  Olenlyon's  yett, 

About  the  dose  o'  day. 

As  Baby  at  her  window  stood. 
And  the  west-wind  saft  did  blaw, 

She  heard  her  Johnnie's  well  kent  voice 
Aneath  the  castle  wa'. 

"  O  Baby,  haste,  the  window  loup ; 

I'll  kep  you  in  my  arm ; 
My  merry  men  are  at  the  yett 

To  rescue  you  flrae  harm." 

She  to  the  window  flx'd  her  sheets. 

And  slipped  safely  down ; 
And  Johnnie  catch'd  her  in  his  arms. 

Ne'er  loot  her  touch  the  groun'. 

Glenlyon  and  his  brother  John 

Were  birUng  in  the  ha'. 
When  they  heard  Johnnie's  bridle  ring 

As  fttst  he  rade  awa'. 

"  Rise  Jook ;  gang  out  and  meet  the  priest, 

I  hear  his  bridle  ring ; 
My  Baby  now  shall  be  my  wife. 

Before  the  laverock  stag." 

"  O  brither,  this  is  nae  the  priest: 

I  fear  he'll  oome  o'er  late ; 
For  armed  men  wi'  shining  brands 

Stand  at  the  castle  yett." 

"  Haste,  Donald,  Duncan,  Dugakl,  Hugh, 
Haste,  tak'  your  sword  and  spear; 

We'll  gar  these  traytors  rue  the  hour 
That  e'er  they  ventured  here." 

The  Highlandmen  drew  their  daymores, 

And  ga'e  a  warlike  shout; 
But  Johnnie's  merry  men  kept  the  yett, 

Mae  ane  durst  ventore  out. 

The  lovers  rade  the  lee-lang  night. 

And  safe  got  on  their  way ; 
And  bonnie  Baby  Livingstone 

Has  gotten  Johnny  Hay. 


V 


"  Awa'  OlsBlyMl  fy  for  shame! 

Oae  hide  you  in  some  den ; 
You've  latten  your  bride  be  stown  ttam  you. 

For  a'  your  anned  men." 


lEmma* 


[Ballad  of  the  last  century,  attrilmted  to 
William  Julius  Micklb,  the  translator  of  the 
Luslad,  and  reputed  author  of  the  popular 
Scotch  song,  "  There 's  nae  luck  about  the 
house."] 

O'cR  the  hills  of  Cheviot  beaming, 
Brose  the  silver  dawn  of  May ; 

Hostile  spears,  and  helmets  gleaming, 
Swell'd  along  the  mountains  gray. 

Edwin's  warlike  horn  reeonnded 
Through  the  winding  dales  below. 

And  the  echoing  hills  rebounded 
The  defiance  of  the  fbe. 

O'er  the  downs,  like  torrents  pouring, 
Edwin's  horsemen  rush'd  along ; 

From  the  hills  like  tempests  lowering. 
Slowly  mandi'd  stem  Edgar's  throng. 

Spear  to  spear  was  now  portended, 
And  the  yew  boughs  half  were  drawn. 

When  the  female  scream  aeoended, 
Shrilling  o'er  the  crowded  lawn. 

White  her  virgins  round  her  weeping, 
Wav'd  aloft  their  snowy  hands. 

From  the  wood  queen  Emma  shrieking, 
Ron  between  the  drendftU  bands. 

"  Oh,  my  sons,  what  rage  Infernal 
Bids  you  grasp  the  unhallow'd  spear; 

Heaven  detests  the  vrv  fraternal ; 
Oh,  the  impious  strife  forbear ! 

"  Ah,  how  mild  and  sweetly  tender 
Flow'd  your  peaoelhl  early  days ! 

Each  was  then  of  each  defender. 
Each  of  each  the  pride  and  pralee. 
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"  O  my  flnt-bon  Edwin,  loflen. 
Nor  inrade  tby  brother's  right ; 

O,  mjr  Edgar,  think  liow  often 
Edwin  dar'd  for  thee  the  fight. 

"  Edgar,  shall  thy  inipioas  ftiry 
Dare  thy  guanUan  to  the  field ! 

O,  my  eone,  let  peace  allure  ye; 
Thy  stem  claims,  O  Edwin,  yield. 

"  Hah,  what  sight  of  horror  waving, 
Sullen  Edgar,  ekmds  thy  rear ! 

Biing'st  thou  Denmark's  banners,  brnving 
Thy  Insulted  brother's  spear  ? 

"  Ah,  bethink  how  throoi^  thy  regions 
Midnight  horror  fiearftil  howl'd ; 

When,  like  wolves,  the  Danish  legions 
Through  thy  trembling  fiweits  prowl'd. 

"  When,  unable  of  leeiatanoe, 
Denmark's  lance  thy  bosom  g(»'d— 

And  shall  Edwin's  brave  assistance 
Be  repaid  with  Denmart's  sword  1 

"  Witii  that  sword  shalt  thou  assaU  him. 
From  whose  pctot  ho  set  thee  firee. 

While  his  warlike  sinews  lUl  him. 
Weak  with  km  of  blood  for  thee ! 

"  Oh,  my  Edwin,  timely  hearken. 
And  thy  stem  resolves  forbear  i 

Shall  revenge  thy  councils  darken. 
Oh,  my  Edgar,  drop  the  ^ear! 

"  Wisdom  tdls,  and  Justice  ofBwt, 
How  each  wound  may  yet  be  bahn'd , 

0,  revere  these  holy  profbn. 
Let  the  storms  of  hell  be  calm'd. 

"  Oh,  my  sons"— but  all  her  sorrows 
IVd  their  impious  rage  the  more : 

From  the  bow-strings  sprung  the  arrows ; 
Soon  the  valleys  reek'd  with  goie. 

Shrieking  wikl,  with  horror  shivering. 
Fled  the  queen  all  stain'd  with  Uood, 

In  her  purpled  bosom  quivering. 
Deep  a  fSeatber'd  arrow  stood. 

Up  the  mountain  she  ascended. 
Fierce  as  mounts  the  flame  in  air ; 

And  her  hands,  to  heaven  extended, 
Scatter'd  her  uprooted  hair. 


"  Ah,  my  sonSj  how  impioos,  cover'd 
With  each  other's  blood,"  she  cried : 

WhOe  the  eagles  round  her  hover'd. 
And  wild  sonam  fbr  scream  replied— 

"  From  that  blood  aroand  yon  streaming. 
Turn,  my  sons,  your  vengefbl  eyes ; 

See  what  horrors  o'er  you  streaming. 
Muster  round  th'  (rfbnded  skies. 

"  See  what  tmming  spears  portended, 
Coooh'd  by  fire-ey'd  spectres  glare. 

Circling  round  you  both,  suspended 
On  the  trembling  thieads  of  air! 

"  O'er  yon  both  heaven's  lightning  vollies, 
Wither'd  is  your  strength  ev'n  now ; 

Idly  weeping  o'er  your  follies. 
Soon  your  heads  shall  lowly  bow. 

"  Soon  the  Dane,  the  Scot,  and  Norman 
O'er  your  dales  shall  havoc  pour. 

Every  hold  and  city  storming. 
Every  herd  and  field  devour. 

"  Ha,  what  signal  new  arising 

Through  the  dreadflil  group  prevails ! 

'TIS  the  hand  of  justice  poising 
High  aloft  the  eternal  scales. 

"  Loaded  with  thy  base  alBance, 
Bage  and  rancour  all  extreme. 

Faith  and  honour's  foul  defiance. 
Thine,  0  Edgar,  kicks  the  beam ! 

"  Opening  mild  and  blue,  reversing 
O'er  thy  brother's  wasted  hills. 

See  the  murky  clouds  dispersing. 
And  the  fiurtile  ehoWr  distils. 

"  But  o'er  thy  devoted  valleys 
Blacker  spreads  the  angry  sky ; 

Tlirongh  the  gloom  pale  lightning  sallies. 
Distant  thunders  groan  and  die. 

"  O'er  thy  proudest  castles  waving. 
Fed  by  hell  and  magic  power, 

Denmark  tow'rs  on  high  her  raven, 
Hatch'd  in  flreedom's  mortal  hour. 

"' Cursed  be  the  day  detested. 
Cursed  be  the  fraud  profound. 

When  on  Denmark's  spear  we  rested,' 
Through  thy  streets  shall  loud  resound. 
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"  For  many  a  night  I've  borne  my  lot, 

Nor  yet  distorb'd  thee  here. 
Then  ture  a  pillow  thoa  wilt  give 

Unto  thy  old  compeer  ?" 

"  Tempt  me  no  more,"  the  robber  cried. 

And  straggled  with  his  fear. 
Were  this  a  night  to  ope  my  door. 

Thy  taunt  should  cost  thee  dear."— 

"  Ah,  comrade,  you  did  not  disown. 

Nor  bid  me  brave  the  cold. 
The  door  was  open'd  soon,  when  I 

Brought  murder'd  Mansellts  gold. 

"  When  for  a  bribe  you  gave  me  up, 

To  the  cruel  gallows  tree. 
You  made  my  bed  with  readiness. 

And  stirr'd  the  fire  tot  me. 

But  I  have  sworn  to  Tisit  thee. 

Then  cease  to  bid  me  go. 
And  open— or  thy  bolts  and  bars 

Shall  burst  beneath  my  blow." 

Oh  sick  at  heart  grew  Polydore, 

And  wish'd  the  dawn  of  day; 
That  voice  had  quell'd  his  haughtiness, 

He  knew  not  what  to  say. 

For  now  the  one  that  stood  without 
An  entrance  craved  once  more. 

And  when  no  answer  was  retum'd. 
He  struck— and  burst  the  door. 

iknne  words  he  mutter'd  o'er  the  latch. 

They  were  no  words  of  good. 
And  by  the  embers  of  the  hearth. 

All  in  his  shackles  stood. 

A  wreath  of  rusted  iron  bound 

Hia  grim  unhallowed  head ; 
A  djBnuon's  spark  was  in  his  eye — 

Its  mortal  light  was  dead. 

"  Why  shrink'st  thou  thus,  good  comrade. 
With  such  a  wilder'd  gase,  [now. 

Dost  fear  my  rusted  shackles'  clank, 
Doct  fear  my  wither'd  Csoe  f 

"  But  for  the  gallows  rope,  my  fkoe 

Had  ne'er  thus  startled  thee ; 
And  the  gallows  rope,  wai't  not  the  fhiit 

Of  thy  foul  treachery  ? 


"  But  come  thou  forth,  we'll  visit  now 
The  elm  of  the  wither'd  rind ; 

For  though  thy  door  was  barr'd  to  me. 
Yet  I  will  be  more  kind. 

"  That  is  my  home,  the  ravens  there 

Are  all  my  company ; 
And  they  and  I  will  both  r^oice 

In  such  a  guest  as  thee. 

"  The  wind  is  loud,  but  clasp  my  arm- 
Why,  fool,  doct  thou  delay  ? 

You  did  not  fear  to  clasp  that  arm 
When  my  life  was  sold  away." 

The  midnight  blast  sung  wild  and  loud 
Bound  trembling  Polydore, 

As  by  his  dead  companion  led 
He  struggled  o'er  the  moor. 

Soon  had  they  reach'd  a  wildernesi 

By  human  foot  unpresa'd. 
The  wind  grew  cold,  the  heather  sigh  il, 

As  conscious  of  their  guest. 

Alone  amid  the  dreary  waste 

The  wither'd  elm  reclined, 
Where  a  halter  with  a  ready  noose 

Hung  dancing  in  the  wind. 

Then  turning  round,  his  ghastly  fiicp 
Was  twisted  with  a  smile— 

"  Now  living  things  are  fkr  remt.tc, 
We'U  rest  us  here  awhile. 

"  Brothers  we  were,  (Use  Polydow, 

We  robb'd  in  company ; 
Brothers  in  life,  and  we  in  death 

Shall  also  brothers  be. 

"  Behold  the  elm,  behold  the  rope 

Whlish  1  prepaied  before — 
Art  pale  ?  'tis  but  a  struggle,  man. 

And  soon  that  struggle 's  o'er. 

Tremble  no  more,  but  flreely  come. 

And  like  a  brother  be ; 
111  hold  the  rope,  and  in  my  arms 

I'll  help  you  up  the  tree." 

The  eyes  of  Polydore  grew  dim, 

He  roused  himself  to  pray. 
But  a  heavy  weight  sat  on  his  breast 

And  took  all  voice  away. 
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The  rope  U  tied— then  flrom  hit  Up* 

A  cry  of  anguiah  broke — 
Too  powerftil  for  the  bands  of  deep, 

And  Poljrdon  swoke. 

All  ▼MiUh'd  now  the  cuned  elm, 

IIU  dead  companion  gone, 
With  troabled  Joy  he  found  hlmeelf 

In  darkneM  and  alone. 

liut  etill  the  wind  with  hoUow  gutts 
Fought  ravening  o'er  the  moor. 

And  check'd  hie  tran^Mrti,  while  It  ihook 
The  barricaded  door. 


%X}t  IS^u^^  anil  i)er  ^aje. 

[KaoM  the  Scou  Magaiine  tat  1817.] 

I  r  traa  a  eweet  and  gentle  hoor, 
Twas  the  night  of  a  eummer  day, 

\Vhen  a  lady  bright,  on  her  palfVey  white. 
Paced  acroei  the  moorland  grey. 

And  oft  she  cheek'd  her  paUkvye  rein. 

At  if  she  heard  footsteps  behind, 
Twas  her  heart  of  taur  that  deceived  her  ear. 

And  she  heard  but  the  passing  wind. 

There  tripe  a  page  that  lady  beside, 

To  guide  the  «Ukm  rein. 
And  he  hoMs  up  those,  with  dalsoos  oare. 

Her  foot-cloth's  sweeping  train : 

And  that  page  was  a  knl^t,  «dM>  la  menial 
plight. 
For  k>Te  of  that  stately  dame. 
Long  serrd  at  her  board,  though  a  high  bom 
lord. 
And  a  foe  to  her  Ikthsr's  name. 


"  For,  as  legends  tdl,  an  unseen  qiell 
Doth  screen  him  tnm  mortal  wound; 

Unless  the  steel  be  dipp'd  in  a  weU 
That  holy  wall  doth  bound." 

Bad  was  her  heart  when  she  eaw  her  page  part. 
And  she  fear'd  she  would  see  him  no  mors; 

For,  in  secret,  long  her  soul  was  wrung 
With  a  lore  that  ne'er  trembled  befcte. 

"  Oh,  what  is  that  sound  sssms  to  cone  from 
the  ground. 

And  now  sweeps  along  on  the  air !" 
She  dared  not  look,  for  with  terror  she  shook. 

And  she  tremblingly  murmur'd  a  prayer. 

And  o'er  the  dun  heath  a  balmy  breath 

Stole  like  roeee  and  Tfa>let(  sweet ; 
And  the  lavender  bine,  all  dropping  with  dew, 

Btrew'd  the  ground  at  the  lady's  foet. 

j  <  "  Flair  maiden  come  to  our  twilling  home, 
I '     Where  we'll  ^lort  so  merrily : 
j .  The  glow-worm  by  night  shall  laod  asa  U^t, 
As  we  dance  round  the  grey  ash  trse ; 

"Or,  with  unwet  wings,  well  sport  in  the  ,^ 
Qtrings 

That  roll  Ihr  beneath  the  ssa; 
Or  to  the  bright  ntoon  well  fly  as  soon. 

If  my  lure  thou  wilt  deign  to  be." 

Askance  she  gas'd— and  her  cgre  she  rah'd, 

A  youth  stood  timidly  nigh. 
And,  of  a  truth,  twas  a  lovely  youth 

As  ever  met  maiden's  aye. 


:^ 


His  trssses  brown,  the  sams  mantling  down, 
Seem'd  his  snowy  neck  to  veil: 


And  with  chrysolite  eyes,  hie  wings  erimaoa  t^^  '^ 


dyes. 
Were  stain'd  like  the  peacock's  tail. 


Across  the  base  there  stream 'd  a  pals  blaae. 
And  the  page's  cheek  blanch'd  with 

"  Oh,  see,  lady,  sse !  at  the  foot  of  yoa  tiee. 
The  blue  Are  that  borne  sae 


'Tie  the  prince  of  the  night,  tto  the  eUa  vrite, 

With  his  ghostly  revelry : 
Sweet  lady,staad  with  this  eroM  in  thine  hand. 

Or  thou  audi  mast  die ! 


I  bright,  as  the 
Ught. 
But  his  cheek  was  sad  and  pale 
And  as  the  lines  of  care  that 
A  spirit  might  read  and  waO: 
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But  hissky-tinctor'd  vest  tohis  eye-UdswaspvBst,  V  ^' 

And  his  hsart  ssem'd  bmtiag  with  waa. 
And  the  white,  whits  rose,  that  wrcath'd  hh 
brows, 
^     Seem^  pale,  and  palsr  to  flow.  (^ 
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"  I've  watch'd  thee  I««0  and  •Kttj, 
I've  watch'd  thee  night  and  day ; 

I've  lOTed  thee,  ladj,  dearly. 
With  lore  that  can  never  decay : 

"  I've  heard  thy  deeping  eigh,  lady, 

I've  heard  thy  waking  prayer; 
No  mortal  ibot  was  nigh,  lady. 

But  I  was  weeping  there. 

"  With  an  eye  that  no  thought  can  deceive, 

hMiy, 
I've  seen  love  sweetly  stealing  on  thee ; 
I  know  that  young  bosom  can  heave,  lady. 
And  shall  it  not  heave  for  me  ?" 

The  lady  stood— and  her  unchill'd  blood 

Gave  her  lip  its  warmest  hoe ; 
Bat  the    arose  to  her  breast  was   fervently 
press'd. 

And  still  her  heart  was  true. 

"  Yet  rest  thee  here,  oh,  lady,  dear. 

And  my  minstrel  spirits  gay. 
With  harp  and  lute,  and  &iry  flute, 

Shall  play  thee  a  roundelay." 

All  was  hush'd  and  still  on  the  elfln  hill. 
All  was  hush'd  in  the  evening  vale ; 

Not  a  whisper  was  heard,  not  a  footstep  stirr'd. 
Not  an  aspen-leaf  shook  in  the  gale. 

Then  soft  and  slow  a  note  of  woe 

Came  Ikr  on  the  breathless  air; 
'Twas  wild  as  the  strain  of  a  mermaid  train 

When  they're  comUng  their  yellow  hair ; 

'TwM  wild  as  the  dirge  that  floats  o'er  the  surge. 

The  mariner's  lonely  grave, 
AH— while  mortals  sleep^  they  sing  and  they 
weep. 

And  they  glide  on  the  moonlight  wave. 


4^  But  who  is  he  that  flies  with  his  soul  in  his  eyes. 
Wide  waving  a  (kolchion  of  steel  ? 
But  the  flush  on  her  cheek,  ere  a  word  she  could 
A  nursling  babe  might  tell.  [speak, 

'Twas  an  urchin  sprite,   in  the  guise  of  her 
Twas  a  wile  of  the  elfin  king ;  [knight. 

And  the  vision  so  quaint,  in  form  and  in  teint. 
Her  soul  to  her  cheek  did  bring. 

"Hush'd,  hush'd  be  jrour  fear,  for  your  true 
knight  is  near. 

With  the  brand  that  his  patron  saint  gave. 
No  elfln  wight  may  dare  its  might. 

For  'tis  dipp'd  in  St  Angelolt  wave : 


Then  it  rose  rich  and  high,  like  the  chaunt  of 
joy 
That  breathes  round  the  hermit  bower; 
When  cherubim  bright  leave  their  mansions  of 
light. 
To  soothe  his  dying  hour. 

Oh,  how  the  heart  beat  of  the  lady  sweet. 
But  her  heart  did  not  beat  with  ftar ; 

The  train  so  wild  her  senses  had  guil'd. 

And  she  loved,  though  she  trembled  to  bear,  m 


"  And  the  cowi'd  ft-iar,  and  convent  quire. 

Are  waiting  our  nuptials  to  say ; 
Haste,  lady,  haste,  for  the  night's  fiiding  fiut. 

And  the  eastern  cloud  is  grey. 

"  But  give  me  the  cross  that's  hid  in  thy  breait. 

And  give  me  the  rosaiy  too ; 
And  111  lead  thee  o'er  the  perilous  moor. 

On  the  ftJth  of  a  knight  so  true." 

Oh,  she  gave  up  the  cross  that  was  laid  in  her 
breast. 
And  she  gave  up  the  rosary  too — 
As  he  grasp'd  them,  he  frown'd,  and  he  smote 
the  ground. 
And  out  rush'd  the  elfin  crew. 

And  the  goblin  rout  gave  a  maddening  shout. 
And  danc'd  round  them  in  many  a  wild  ring. 

And  the  slender  waist  of  that  lady  chaste 
Was  clasp'd  by  the  elfin  king. 

All  loose  was  her  hair,  and  her  bosom  was  bare, 
And  his  eye  it  glar'd  fierce  and  bold. 

And  her  wan  lip  he  press'd,  and  her  diuddering 
breast. 
And  he  grasped  her  locks  of  gold. 


'^ 


But  instant  a  blow  made  the  caitiff  forego 

His  grasp  of  that  victim  fkir. 
And  deadly  he  groan'd,  as  he  shrank  from  the 
wound, 

And  the  phantom  crew  vanlsh'd  in  air. 

"  I've  sav'd  thee,  my  love !  by  help  from  above, 
I've  sav'd  thee  from  mortal  barms !" 

And  no  word  she  spoke,  but  she  gave  him  a  look. 
And  sunk  in  her  true  knight's  arms. 


SCOTTISH  BALLADS. 
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[F«OM  Buohan'i  Ancient  Ballads.—"  A  tng- 
meat  of  thli  pathetic  ballad,"  aayt  Mr  Buohan, 
win  be  found  In  the  Edinburgh  Collection  of 
1778,  Vol.  I.  p.  185 ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  narra- 
tive, and  imperfect  in  the  tragical  detail  of 
what  It  contains.  For  some  real  or  imaginary 
cause,  the  hero  of  the  ballad  murden  his  lorer'i 
only  brother,  for  which  he  intends  leaving  the 
place  of  his  rendezvous,  but  is  prevented  hj  tbe 
lady,  who  promises  to  secrete  him  in  a  place  of 
her  own  bower.  She  proved  faithtUl  to  her  pro- 
mise ;  for  when  nine  armed  men  cam*  in  porsoit 
of  hbn,  she  kept  him  secure ;  and  to  keep  up  the 
deception,  and  prevent  suspicion,  she  entertain- 
ed them  all  with  bread  and  wine,— a  proof  that 
love  is  stronger  than  death.  He  having  beard 
the  men  in  converse  with  the  lady,  naturally 
supposed,  fW)m  a  guilty  conscience,  that  they 
were  his  foes,  and  admitted  into  the  house  by  the 
lady  for  his  detection ;  so  that,  when  she  entered 
his  apartment  In  a  friendly  manner,  to  inform 
him  of  the  departure  of  his  enemies,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  gave  her  a  mortal  wound,  think- 
ing it  was  one  of  the  men  come  to  appre- 
hend and  secure  him.  On  the  discovery  of  his 
fktal  mistake,  the  lady  advised  him  to  fly  for  his 
lift,  but  he  declined  It,  thinking  himself  worthy 
of  death  for  her  sake.] 

Lord  John  stands  in  his  stable  door. 

Bays  he,  I  will  gae  ride ; 
His  hidy,  in  her  bigly  bower. 

Desired  him  to  bide. 

"  How  can  I  bide,  how  can  I  bide  ? 

How  shaU  I  bide  wl'  thee  ? 
When  I  ha'e  klHd  your  ae  brother, 

You  ha'e  nae  mair  but  he." 

"  If  ye  ha'e  klU'd  my  ae  brother, 

Alas  l  and  wae  Is  me ; 
If  ye  be  well  yoursel',  my  love. 

The  less  matter  will  it  be ! 

"  Ye'll  do  you  to  yon  bigly  bower. 

And  take  a  silent  sleep , 
And  I'll  watch  in  my  highest  tower. 

Your  IWr  body  to  keep." 


She  has  shut  her  bigly  bower,  ^  -   -  ) 

All  wl*  a  silver  pin ;  Vf'  J  J 

And  done  her  to  the  highest  tower,  Q.  z;'/\,- 

To  watoh  that  nane  come  In.  /'  j   )  "\ 


But  as  she  looked  round  about. 

To  see  what  she  could  see. 
There  she  saw  nine  armed  knights 

Come  riding  o'er  the  lea. 

"  God  make  you  safe  and  free,  lady, 

God  make  you  safe  and  free ! 
Did  you  see  a  bludy  knight 

Come  riding  o'er  the  lea  ?" 

"  O,  what  Uke  was  hU  hawk,  his  hawk  ? 

And  what  like  was  his  hound  ? 
If  his  steed  has  ridden  well. 

He's  pass'd  fair  Scotland's  strand. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  gude  gentlemen. 
And  take  white  bread  and  wine ; 

And  aye  the  better  ye'll  pursue. 
The  lighter  that  ye  dine." 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  bread,  lady. 

We  thank  you  for  the  wine ; 
And  I  would  gi'e  my  lands  soe  broad. 

Your  fair  body  were  mine." 

She  has  gane  to  her  bigly  bower. 

Her  oin  gude  lord  to  meet ; 
A  trusty  brand  he  quickly  drew, 

Ga'e  her  a  wound  sae  deep. 

•'  What  harm,  my  lord,  provokes  thine  Ire, 

To  wreak  Itself  on  me. 
When  thus  I  strove  to  save  thy  life. 

Yet  served  for  sic  a  fee  ?" 

"  Ohon,  alas !  my  lady  gay. 

To  cume  so  bastille : 
I  thought  It  was  my  deadly  fue, 

Ye  had  trysted  into  me. 

"  O  live,  O  live,  my  gay  lady. 

The  space  o'  ae  half  hour, 
And  nae  a  leech  In  a'  the  land 

But  I'se  bring  to  your  bower." 


"  How  can  1  live,  how  shall  I  live .-»  (v. 

How  can  I  live  for  thee  ?  V 
Ye  see  my  bludo  rins  on  the  ground 

My  heart's  blude  by  your  knee !  ^< 
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"  O  take  to  flight,  imd  flee,  tny  love, 

O  take  to  flight,  and  flee ! 
I  woaldna  wish  your  fiiir  body 

For  to  get  hann  for  me." 

"  Ae  foot  I  winna  flee,  lady, 

Ae  foot  I  winna  flee ; 
I've  dune  the  crime  worthy  o'  death. 

It's  right  that  I  should  die. 

"  O  deal  ye  well  at  my  love's  lyke. 
The  beer,  but  an'  the  wine ; 

For,  ere  the  mom,  at  this  same  time, 
Ye'll  deal  the  same  at  mine. 


® Je  Wnkt  of  ^tjole*^ 


[FsoM  Bttohao's  Ballads.] 

As  I  gaed  in  yon  greenwood  side, 

I  heard  a  Ihir  maid  singing ; 
Her  voice  was  sweet,  she  sang  sae  complete. 

That  all  the  woods  were  ringing. 

"  O,  I'm  the  duke  o'  Athole's  nurse. 

My  post  is  well  becoming; 
But  I  would  gi'e  a'  my  half-year's  be. 

For  ae  sight  o'  my  leman." 

"  Ye  say,  ye're  the  duke  o'  Athole's  nurse. 

Your  post  is  well  becoming ; 
Keep  well,  keep  well  your  half-year's  fee, 

Ye'se  ha'e  twa  sights  o'  your  leman.-' 

He  lean'd  him  ower  his  saddle  bow. 

And  cannilie  kiss'd  his  dearie ; 
"  Ohon,  and  alake !  anither  has  my  heart. 

And  1  darena  mair  come  near  thee  I" 

"  Ohon,  and  alake !  if  anither  ha'e  your  heart. 
These  words  ha'e  fklrly  undone  me ; 

But  let  us  set  a  time,  tryst  to  meet  again. 
Then  in  gude  friends  you  will  twine  me. 

"  Ye  will  do  you  down  to  yon  tavern  house. 
And  drink  till  the  day  be  dawing; 

And,  as  sure  as  I  ance  had  a  love  for  you, 
I'll  come  there  and  clear  your  lawing. 


'"  Ye'll  spare  not  the  wine,  although  it  be  fine, 

Nae  Maiago,  though  it  be  rarely; 
But  ye'll  aye  drink  tlie  bonnie  lassie's  health 

That's  to  clear  your  lawing  fUrly." 

Then  he's  done  him  down  to  yon  tavern  house, 

And  drank  till  day  was  dawing ; 
And  aye  he  drank  the  bonnie  lassie's  health 

That  was  coming  to  clear  his  lawing. 

And  aye  as  he  birled,  and  aye  as  he  drank. 

The  gude  beer  and  the  brandy ; 
He  spar'd  not  the  wine,  although  it  was  fine. 

The  sack  nor  the  sugar  candy. 

"  It's  a  wonder  to  me,"  the  knight  he  did  say, 

"  My  bonnie  lassie's  sae  delaying ; 
She  promis'd,  as  sure  as  she  loved  me  ance. 

She  would  be  here  by  the  dawing." 

He's  done  him  to  a  shott  window, 

A  littie  before  the  dawing ; 
And  there  he  spied  her  nine  brothers  bauld. 

Were  coming  to  betray  him. 

"  Where  shall  I  rin,  where  shall  I  gang. 

Or  where  shall  I  gang  hide  me  ? 
She  that  was  to  meet  me  in  friendship  this  day. 

Has  sent  nine  men  to  slay  me !" 

He's  gane  to  the  landlady  o'  the  house, 

Says,  "  O  can  you  supply  me  ? 
For  she  that  was  to  meet  me  in  friendship  this  day. 

Has  sent  nine  men  to  slay  me !" 

She  ga'e  him  a  suit  o'  her  ain  ftmale  claise. 

And  set  him  to  the  baking ; 
The  bird  never  sang  mair  sweet  on  the  bush. 

Nor  the  knight  sung  at  the  baking. 

As  they  came  in  at  the  ha'  door, 

Sae  loudly  as  they  rappit ; 
And  when  they  came  upon  the  floor, 

Sae  loudly  as  they  chappit. 

"  O,  had  ye  a  stranger  here  last  night. 
Who  drank  till  the  day  was  dawing  ? 

Come,  show  us  the  chamber  where  he  lyes  in. 
We'll  shortly  clear  his  lawing." 

"  I  had  nae  stranger  here  last  night. 

That  drank  till  the  day  was  dawing ; 
But  ane  that  took  a  pint,  and  paid  it  e'er  he  went, 
'    And  there's  naething  to  clear  o'  his  lawing." 
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She  hadoA  ridden  half  throagb  the  town. 

With  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lily  gay. 
Until  her  heart's  blood  stained  her  gown. 

As  the  prinmMe  spreads  so  sweetly. 

"  Ride  saftly  on,"  said  the  best  young  nuui, 
"  WitJb  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lily  gay ; 

For  I  think  our  bonnie  bride  looks  pale  and  wan. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

"  O,  lead  me  gently  up  yon  hill. 
With  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lily  gay ; 

And  I'll  there  sit  down,  and  make  my  wHl, 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

"  O,  what  will  you  leave  to  your  fotber  dear. 
With  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lUy  gay  ?" 

"  The  silrer  shod  steed  that  brought  me  here. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

"  What  will  you  leave  to  your  mother  dear. 
With  a  heigh-ho  I  and  a  lily  gay  ?" 

"  My  velvet  pall  and  silken  gear. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

"  And  what  vHll  you  leave  to  your  sister  Ann, 
With  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lOy  gay  i>" 

"  My  silken  soarf  and  my  golden  Otn, 
As  the  primrose  ^leads  so  sweetly." 

"  What  win  yon  leave  to  your  sister  Grace, 
With  a  helgb-ho !  and  a  lily  gay  V 

"  My  bloody  doaths  to  wash  and  dress. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

"  What  will  ye  leave  to  your  brother  John, 
With  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lily  gay  ?" 

"  The  gallows-tree  to  hang  him  on. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

"  What  will  ye  leave  to  your  brother  John's  wife. 
With  a  heigh-ho  i  and  a  lily  gay  ?" 

"  The  wilderness  to  end  her  life. 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly." 

This  &ir  lady  in  her  grave  was  laid. 
With  a  heigh-ho !  and  a  lily  gay ; 

And  a  mass  was  o'er  her  said. 

As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly. 

But  it  would  have  made  your  heart  right  sair. 
With  a  heigh-ho  I  and  a  Uly  gay; 

To  see  the  bridegroom  rive  his  hair, 
As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly. 


^     ®Je  Ealr^  of  #c6llticie. 


[This  ballad  is  given  in  Herd's  Collection,  and 
is  fbnnded  on  a  circumstance  which  took  place  in 
169S,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  Spotswood. 
"At  the  same  time,  John  Weymis,  younger  of 
Bogie,  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  ehamber,  and 
in  great  fkvour  both  with  the  king  and  (joeen, 
was  discovered  to  have  the  like  dealing  with 
Bothwell ;  and,  being  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  guard,  escaped  by  the  policy  of  one  of  the 
Dutch  maids,  with  whom  he  entertained  a  secret 
love.  The  gentlewoman,  named  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Twinslaoe,  coming  one  night,  whilst  the 
king  and  queen  were  in  bed,  to  his  keepers, 
showed  that  the  king  called  for  the  prisoner,  to 
ask  of  him  some  question.  The  keepers,  suspect- 
ing nothing,  for  they  knew  her  to  be  the  principal 
maid  in  the  chamber,  conveighed  him  to  the 
door  of  the  bed-chamber ;  and,  making  a  stay 
without  as  theyvrere  commanded,  the  gentle- 
woman did  let  him  dovni  at  a  window,  by  a  cord 
that  she  had  prepared.  The  keepers,  waiting 
upon  his  return,  stayed  there  till  the  morning, 
and  then  found  themselves  deceived.  This,  with 
the  manner  of  the  escape,  ministered  great  occa- 
sion of  laughter ;  and,  not  many  days  after,  the 
king  being  pacified  by  the  queen's  means,  he  was 
pardoned,  and  took  to  wife  the  gentlewoman 
who  had,  in  this  sort,  hasarded  her  credit  for 
his  safe^." — How  the  name  of  the  hero  Bogit 
happened  to  be  changed  to  OthXUritt  as  in  the 
present  ballad,  is  not  known.] 

O  LisTKN  gude  people  to  my  tale. 

Listen  to  what  I  tell  to  thee. 
The  king  has  taiken  a  poor  prisoner. 

The  wanton  laird  of  Odiiltrle. 

When  news  came  to  our  guidly  queen. 
She  sieht,  and  said  richt  moumfhllie, 

*'  O  what  will  cum  of  lady  Margaret, 
Wha  bears  sic  luve  to  Ochiltrle  ?" 

Lady  Margaret  tore  hir  yellow  hahr 
When  as  the  queen  told  hir  the  saim : 

"  I  vris  that  I  had  neir  been  bom, 
Nor  neir  had  known  Ochlltrle's  name." 


V 


"  Fy  na,"  quo'  the  queen,  "  thatmaunna  be, 

Fy  na,  that  maunna  be ; 
I'll  find  ye  out  a  better  way 

To  satf  the  lyfii  of  Ochiltrie." 


^:^ 
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T)t«  queen  she  trlppet  np  the  stair,  |l^ 

And  lowljr  knielt  upon  her  knie : 
"  The  first  boon  which  I  cum  to  craive 
/r^  '  Is  the  lyfe  of  gentel  Ocbiltrie." 

\         "  O  if  you  had  ask'd  roe  castels  and  towirs, 
I  wad  ha'e  gin  them  twa  or  thrie ; 
But  a'  the  monie  In  fUr  Scotland 
Winna  buy  the  ly&  of  OchUtrie." 

The  queen  she  trippet  donn  the  stair. 
And  down  she  gade  rlcht  niournftillie , 

"  Its  a'  the  roonie  in  lair  Hcotland, 
Winna  buy  the  lyfis  of  Ocbiltrie." 

Laily  Margaret  tore  her  yellow  hair. 
When  as  the  queen  told  hir  the  same ; 

"I'll  tak'  a  knife  and  end  my  lyfe. 
And  be  in  the  grave  as  soon  as  him." 

"  Ah !  na,  fle !  na,"  quoth  the  queen, 
"  Fie !  na,  fle !  na,  this  maunna  be ; 

I'll  set  ye  yet  on  a  better  way 
To  louse  and  set  Ochlltrie  firie." 

The  queen  she  slippet  up  the  stair. 
And  she  gade  up  richt  prlvatlie. 

And  she  tias  stoun  the  prison -keys. 
And  gane  and  set  Ochlltrie  Me. 

And  she's  gi'en  him  a  purse  of  gowd. 

And  another  of  white  monie ; 
Hhe's  gi'en  him  twa  pistols  by's  side, 

daying  to  him,  "  Shute  wlien  ye  win  frie." 

And  when  he  cam'  to  the  queen's  window, 
Whaten  a  Joyfu'  shute  ga'e  he ! 

"  Peace  be  to  our  royal  queen, 
And  peace  be  in  her  companle." 

"  O  whaten  a  Toice  is  that  ?"  qunth  the  king, 
"  Whaten  a  voice  is  that?"  quoth  he, 

"  Whaten  a  voice  is  that  ?"  quoth  the  king, 
"  I  think  it's  the  voice  of  Ochlltrie. 

"  Call  to  me  a'  my  gaolours, 

Call  them  by  thirtie  and  by  thrie, 

Wliarefor  the  morn  at  twelve  o'clock 
It's  hangit  shall  they  ilk  ane  be." 

"  O  dldna  ye  send  your  keys  to  us  ? 

Ye  sent  them  by  thirtie  and  by  thrie : 
And  wi'  them  sent  a  strait  command, 

To  set  at  large  young  Ochlltrie." 


"  Ah !  na,  fle  I  na,"  quoth  the  quees, 
"  Fie,  my  dear  luve !  this  maunna  be ; 

And  if  ye're  gawn  to  h&ng  them  a'. 
Indeed  ye  maun  begin  wi'  me." 

The  tane  was  shippit  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 
The  ither  at  the  Queensferif ; 

And  now  the  lady  has  gotten  hir  luve. 
The  winsom  laird  of  OchUtrie. 


% 


THE  LAIBD  OF  LOGIE. 

[Faox  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Rcottish  Border. 
— "  An  edition  of  this  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter, 
"  is  current,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Laird  of 
Ochlltrie;'  but  the  editor  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  the  following  more  correct  and 
ancient  copy,  as  recited  by  a  gentleman  residing 
near  Biggar.  It  agrees  more  nearly,  both  in 
the  name  and  in  the  circumstances,  with  the 
real  fhct,  than  the  printed  ballad  of  OchUtrie. 
In  the  year  1003,  Francis  Stuart,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  was  agitating  his  frantic  and  iU-concerted 
attempts  against  the  person  of  James  VI., 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  in  the  p«Iaoe 
of  Falkland.  Through  the  emulation  and  pri- 
vate rancour  of  the  courtiers,  he  found  adherenta 
even  about  the  king's  person ;  among  whom.  It 
seems,  was  the  hero  of  our  ballad,  whose  histor7 
is  thus  narrated  In  that  curious  and  valuable 
chronicle,  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  The  Historic  of  King 
James  the  Sext. — '  In  this  close  tyme  it  fortunit, 
that  a  gentleman,  calUt  li^eymis  of  Logye,  being 
also  in  credence  at  court,  was  delatit  as  a  trafbk- 
ker  with  Frances  erle  Bothwell ;  and  he  beiny 
examint  before  king  and  counsall,  oonfesslt  hla 
accusation  to  be  of  verltie,  that  sundrie  tymes  he 
had  spokin  with  him,  expresslieaganls  the  king's 
inhlbltioun  proclamit  in  the  contrare,  whilk 
confession  he  subscryvlt  with  his  hand ;  and  be- 
cause the  event  of  this  mater  had  sik  a  success, 
it  sail  also  be  praysit  be  my  pen,  as  a  worthte 
tume,  proceiding  fh>m  honest  chest  loove  and 
charltie,  whilk  siUd  on  na  wayis  be  obscurit  from 
the  posteritie,  for  the  gude  example ;  and  there< 
fore  I  have  thought  gude  to  insert  the  same  tar 
a  perpetual  memorie.  Qunene  Anne,  our  noble 
princess,  was  servit  with  dyverss  gentUwemen 
of  hir  awin  cuntrie,  and  naymelle  with  ane  oalUt 
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"  Gome  down  to  me,  ye  ladye  fUr, 

Come  down  to  me,  let'i  tee ; 
Thia  nicht  ye'w  lie  by  my  ain  side. 

The  mom  my  bride  sijl  be." 

*'  I  winna  Mme  doan,  ye  fiuue  Oordon ; 

I  winna  come  doun  to  tliee ; 
I  winna  fbnake  my  ain  ddr  lord. 

That  is  sae  fiur  firae  me." 

"  Gi'e  up  your  hoote,  ye  fkir  ladye, 

Gi'e  up  your  house  to  me ; 
Or  I  will  bum  yourael'  therein. 

But  and  your  babies  thrie." 

*'  I  winna  gi'e  t  up,  thou  flinse  Gordon, 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  thee ; 
Though  thou  suld  bum  mysel'  therein. 

But  and  my  babies  thrie. 

"  And  ein  wae  worth  you,  Jock,  my  man ! 

I  paid  ye  well  your  ibe ; 
Why  pou  ye  out  my  grund-wa-ttane. 

Lets  in  tile  reek  to  ine  i> 

"  And  ein  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man  I 

I  paid  ye  well  your  hyre ; 
Why  pou  ye  out  my  grund-wa-stane. 

To  me  lets  in  the  Qrre  ?" 

"  Ye  paid  me  well  my  hire,  lady, 

Te  paid  me  well  my  fee ; 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man, 

Maun  either  do  or  die." 

O  then  bespake  her  youngest  son. 

Sat  on  the  nurse's  knee, 
' '  Dear  mother,  gi'e  ower  your  house,"  he  says, 

"  For  the  reek  it  worries  me." 

"  I  winna  gi'e  up  my  house,  my  dear. 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  he ; 
C!ome  weel,  come  wae,  my  jewel  fkir, 

Te  maun  tak'  siiare  wi'  me." 

O  then  bespake  her  daughter  deir ; 

She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma' ; 
"  O  row  me  in  a  pair  o*  sheets. 

And  tow  me  ower  the  wa'." 

They  rowed  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 

And  towed  her  ower  the  wa' ; 
But  on  tlie  point  o'  Edom's  speir 

She  gat  a  deidly  Ik'. 


0  bonnie,  bonnie,  was  her  month. 

And  cheny  were  her  cheiks ; 
And  cleir,  deir,  was  her  yellow  hair. 
Whereon  the  reid  l)lude  dreips. 

Then  wi'  his  speir  he  turned  her  ower, 

0  gin  her  fiiioe  was  wan ! 
He  said,  "You  are  the  first  thateir 

1  wist  alyve  again." 

He  tamed  her  ower  and  ower  again, 

O  gin  her  sliin  was  wbyte ! 
He  said,  "  I  micht  ha'e  spared  thy  lyfe. 

To  been  some  man's  delyte. 

"  Badie  and  boun,  my  merris-men  all. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess; 

1  oanna  luik  on  that  bonnie  face. 

As  it  lies  on  the  grass  1" 

"  Them  luiks  to  fteits,  my  master  deir. 
Then  flwits  will  folk>w  them ; 

Let  it  ne'er  be  said  brave  Edom  o'  Gordon 
Was  dauntit  by  a  dame." 

0  then  he  spied  her  ain  deir  lord. 

As  he  came  o'er  the  lea ; 
He  saw  his  castle  in  a  fyre. 

As  fkr  as  he  could  see. 

"  Put  on,  put  on,  my  michtie  men. 

As  Ikst  as  ye  can  drie ; 
For  he  that 's  hindmost  o'  my  men. 

Sail  ne'er  get  gude  o'  me." 

And  some  they  rade,  and  some  they  ran, 

Fu'  Cut  out  ower  the  plain ; 
But  lang,  lang,  ere  he  could  get  up. 

They  a'  were  deid  and  slain. 

But  mony  were  the  madie  men. 

Lay  gasping  on  the  grene ; 
For  o'  fifty  men  that  Sdom  brought, 

There  were  but  fyre  gaed  hame. 

And  mony  were  the  mudie  men. 

Lay  gasping  on  the  grene; 
And  mony  were  the  fkir  ladyes. 

Lay  lemanless  at  hame. 

And  round  and  round  the  wa's  he  went. 

Their  ashes  tor  to  view ; 
At  last  into  tlie  flames  he  ran. 

And  bade  the  world  adieu. 
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wu  owing  "  to  a  lady  who  ikvooKd  tba  printon 
with  a  ooi>y,  u  It  wai  carefully  ooUeeted  from 
the  mouths  of  old  women  and  nanet,"  and  re- 
queitlng  "  that  any  reader  who  could  render  it 
more  perfect  and  complete,  would  oblige  the 
public  with  lucfa  improrements."  Thli  waa 
holding  out  too  tempting  a  bait  not  to  be  greedi- 
ly  snapped  at  by  some  of  those  "  ingenloas 
hands"  who  have  corrupted  the  purity  of  legen- 
dary song  in  Scotland,  by  maniftst  forgeries  and 
gross  impositions.  Accordingly,  sizteen  addi- 
tional rerses  soon  appeared  in  manuscript,  which 
the  editor  of  the  SeUques  has  inserted  in  their 
proper  places,  though  he  rightly  riewa  them  Ita 
no  better  light  than  that  of  an  ingenious  inter- 
polation. Indeed,  the  whole  ballad  of  *'  Oil 
notice,"  as  the  writer  of  the  present  notice  has 
been  politely  informed  by  the  learned  and  ele- 
gant editur  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  underwent 
a  total  revisal,  about  the  period  when  the  trage- 
dy of  Douglas  was  in  the  senith  of  Its  popularity, 
and  this  improred  copy,  it  seems,  embraced  the 
ingenious  interpolation  above  referred  to.  In- 
dependent altogether  of  tills  positire  infbrma- 
tlon,any  one  fluniliar  with  the  state  in  which 
traditionary  poetry  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
present  times,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  many 
more  "  Ingenious  Interpolations,"  as  wdl  as  para- 
phrastic additions  in  the  ballad  as  now  printed. 
But  though  it  haa  been  grievously  corrupted  in 
this  way,  the  most  scrupulous  inquirer  into 
the  authenticity  of  ancient  song  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting,  that  many  of  its  verses, 
even  as  they  now  stand,  are  purely  traditionary, 
and  Iklr,  and  genuine  parcels  of  antiquity,  un- 
alloyed with  any  base  admixture  of  modem  in- 
vention, and  in  no  wise  altered,  save  in  those 
dianges  of  language,  to  which  all  oral  poetry  is 
unavoidably  suttjeoted  In  its  progress  from  one 
age  to  another.  For  the  gratification  of  the 
general  reader,  and  for  the  apter  Illustration  of 
the  more  ancient  and  less  vitiated  sets  of  the 
ballad  which  follow,  an  accurate  reprint  of  the 
copy  which  occurs  in  "  Percy's  Beliquee"  is  now 
given. 

GIL  MORIGE.* 

Gil  Monica  was  an  erle's  son. 
His  name  it  waxed  wide ; 


*  The  acknowledged  interpolated  portlona  of 
this  set  are  distlngoiahed  by  being  enoloaed  In 
bnuskets.  ^ 


It  was  nae  for  his  great  ridiaa. 

Nor  set  his  mIcUe  pride ; 
Dot  it  was  for  a  lady  gay,t 

That  liv'd  on  Garron  side. 

"Quhair  sail  I  get  a  bonnle  boy. 
That  will  win  hose  and  shoen ; 

That  will  gae  to  lord  Barnard's  ha'. 
And  bid  his  lady  cum  ? 

"  And  se  maun  rin  my  errand,  Willie, 

And  se  may  rin  wl'  pride ; 
Quhen  other  boys  gae  on  their  foot. 

On  horseback  se  sail  ride." 

"  O  no !  O  no  I  my  master  dear ! 

1  dare  nae  for  my  life ; 
I'll  no  gae  to  the  bauld  barons. 

For  to  trlest  fbrth  his  wife." 

"  My  bird  Willie,  my  boy  WiLie. 

My  dear  WiUie,"  he  layd : 
"  How  can  se  strive  against  the  stream  r> 

For  I  sail  be  obeyed." 

"  Bot,  O  my  master  dear !"  he  ory'd, 
"  In  grene  wod  se're  your  lain ; 

Gi  owre  sic  thochts,  I  wald  se  rede. 
For  fear  le  should  be  tain." 

"  Haste,  haste,  I  say  gae  to  the  ha'. 

Bid  hlr  cum  here  wi'  speld ; 
If  se  reftiss  my  heigh  command, 

I'll  gar  sour  body  bleid. 

"  Gae  bid  hlr  take  this  gay  mantel, 

'Tis  a'  gowd  bot  the  hem ; 
Bid  hlr  cum  to  the  gude  grene  woUe, 

And  bring  nane  bot  hlr  lain ; 

"And  there  it  is,  a  silken  sarke, 
Hlr  aln  hand  sewd  the  sieive ; 

And  bid  hlr  cum  to  Oil  Morioe, 
Bpeir  nae  bauld  barons  leave. 


t  The  stall  copies  of  the  ballad  complete  the  ' 
stanza  thiu:  ^ 

HU  fuw  wu  fair,  Ung  was  hit  hsir,  \ 

In  the  wild  woods  he  tuid ; 

But  hia  fame  wu  for  a  fair  laidy  ^ 

That  lived  on  Carrohtide.  « 

Which  is  no  li\Judurious  interpolation,  inasmaeh  :  - 
as  It  is  founded  upon  the  traditions  current    ■ 
among  the  vulgar,  regarding  Gil  Morioe's  cosnely 
flMia  and  long  yellow  hair.  | 
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"  Yea  I  will  gae  yoat  blaek  emad, 

Thoagh  it  be  to  soar  ooit; 
Sen  le  by  me  will  nae  be  wam'd. 

In  it  se  Mil  find  flfoit. 

"  The  baron  lie  it  a  man  of  might. 

He  neir  could  Ude  to  taunt ; 
At  ae  will  tee  before  ita  nioht. 

Mow  nna'  xe  ha'e  to  vaunt. 

"And  ten  I  mana  tour  errand  rin, 

Sae  tair  againtt  my  will ; 
Ite  mak'  a  tow  and  keip  it  trow. 

It  taU  be  done  fur  ill." 

And  qohen  be  came  to  broken  brigue. 

He  bent  hit  bow  and  twam ; 
And  quhen  he  came  to  graat  growing, 

Set  down  hit  feet  and  ran. 

And  quhen  he  came  to  Bamard't  ha'. 

Would  neither  chap  nor  ca' ; 
Bot  tet  hit  bent  bow  to  hit  breitt,* 

And  lichtly  lap  the  wa'. 

He  wanld  nae  tell  the  man  hit  errand. 

Though  he  stude  at  the  gait; 
Bot  itraight  into  the  ha'  he  cam', 

Quhair  they  were  tet  at  meit. 

"Hail!  hall !  my  gentle  tire  and  dame! 

My  mettage  winna  waite ; 
Dame  ae  maun  to  the  gnde  grene  wod. 

Before  that  it  be  late. 

"  Ze're  bidden  tak'  thit  gay  nAntel, 

'Tit  a'  gowd  bot  the  hem; 
Zou  maun  gae  to  the  gude  grene  wode, 

Ev'n  by  younel'  alane. 

"  And  there  it  it  a  tilken  tarke. 
Tour  ain  hand  tewd  the  aleive ; 

Ze  maun  gae  tpeik  to  Gil  Morioe, 
Speir  nae  baold  baront  leave." 

*  Thit  line,  the  itall  oopiet  give  that : 
"  Btit  bent  his  bow  to  hit  white  breut," 

A  reading  very  ezpretaive  of  the  action  meant  to 
be  deeoribed,  and  which,  if  correct,  would  render 
nugatory  all  Mr  Jamieion't  argumenti  upon  a 
similar  pataage,  in  another  ballad,  to  prove  that, 
instead  ctUat,  we  should  substitate  bremt. 


The  lady  stamped  wi'  hir  fbot, 

And  winked  wi'  hir  e'e ; 
Bot  a'  that  the  eoad  tay  or  do. 

Forbidden  he  wad  nae  bee. 

"  Itt  nirely  to  my  bowT-woman, 

It  neir  oould  be  to  me." 
"  I  broeht  it  to  lord  Bamard't  lady. 


u 


1  trow  that »  be  the. 


Then  up  and  qpaek  the  wylie  nurse, 
(The  bairn  upon  hir  knee;) 

"  If  it  be  cum  flrae  6U  Morice,. 
It't  deir  weleum  to  mee." 

"  Ze  leid,  se  Md,  le  filthy  nurte. 

Sae  loud  I  helrd  te  lee ; 
I  broeht  it  to  lord  Bamard't  lady, 

I  trow  se  be  nae  thee." 

Then  up  and  tpaek  the  banld  baron, 

An  angry  man  waa  hee; 
He't  tain  the  table  viri'  hit  foot, 

Sae  hat  he  wi' his  knee ; 
Till  siller  cup  and  mazerf  dish, 

In  flinders  he  gard  flee. 

"  Gae  bring  a  robe  of  soar  diding, 

Tliat  hings  upon  the  pin ; 
And  I'll  gae  to  the  gude  grene  wode. 

And  speik  wf  sour  lemman." 

"  O  bide  at  hame,  now  lord  Bamani, 

I  warde  se  bide  at  hame; 
Neir  wyte  a  man  for  violence. 

That  neir  wate  se  wi' 


Gil  Morioe  sate  in  gude  grene  wode. 

He  whittled  and  he  tang : 
"  O  what  meant  a'  the  folk  coming. 

My  mother  tarriet  lang.", 

[Hit  hair  wat  like  the  threedt  of  gold. 

Drawne  ftae  Minerva't  loome; 
Hit  lippt  like  rotet  drapping  dew. 

Hit  breath  wat  a'  perfume. 

Hit  brow  wat  like  the  mountain  tna. 
Gilt  by  the  morning  beam ; 

Hit  cheekt  like  living  roaet  glow : 
Hit  een  like  asure  stream. 


f  <.  e.  A  drinkiag  onp  of  maple;  other 
^  read  etar.—Perej/. 
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The  boy  wm  clad  in  robes  of  greene, 
Sweete  m  the  inOuit  spring ; 

And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush, 
He  gart  the  Tallies  ring.] 

Tlie  baron  came  to  the  grene  wode, 

Wi'  mioMe  dule  and  care; 
And  there  he  first  spied  Gil  Morice, 

Kameing  his  sellow  hair : 

[That  sweetly  wav'd  around  his  Ikoe, 
That  fiuse  beyond  compare ; 

He  sang  sae  sweet,  it  might  dispel 
A'  rage,  but  fell  dispair.] 

"Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  Gil  Morice, 

My  lady  loved  thee  weel ; 
The  fkirest  part  of  my  bodie. 

Is  blaclier  than  thy  heel. 

"  Zet  neir  the  lese  now  Oil  Morice, 

For  a'  thy  great  beautie, 
Zes  rew  the  day  so  eir  was  born. 

That  head  sail  gae  wi'  me." 

Now  he  has  drawn  his  trusty  brand, 

And  slalted  on  the  strae ;  * 
And  through  Gil  Morice  ikir  body. 

He's  gar  oaold  iron  gae. 

And  he  has  tain  Gil  Morice  head, 

And  set  it  on  a  speir; 
The  meanest  man  in  a'  his  train 

Has  gotten  that  head  to  bear. 

And  he  has  tain  Oil  Morice  up. 

Laid  him  across  his  steid, 
And  brocht  him  to  his  painted  bowr. 

And  laid  him  on  a  bed. 

The  lady  sat  on  the  castil  wa'. 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down : 

And  there  she  saw  Gil  Morice  head, 
Onm  trailing  to  tlie  town. 

"  Far  better  I  love  that  bluidy  head, 

Bot,  and  that  sellow  hair, 
Than  lord  Barnard,  and  a'  his  lands, 

As  they  lig  here  and  thair." 


*  This  line,  to  get  at  its  meaning,  should  be 
printed,  "  And  slait  it  on  the  strae."  Mr  Pin* 
Icerton  has  a  most  ridiculous  gloss  on  this  pas* 
sdge  in  his  "  Tragic  Ballads."  M 


And  she  has  tain  her  Gil  Morioe, 
And  kissed  baith  mouth  and  chin; 

I  was  once  as  fou  of  Gil  Morice, 
As  the  hip  is  o'  the  stean. 

"  I  got  le  in  my  fkther's  house, 

Wi'  miekle  sin  and  shame; 
I  brooht  thee  up  in  {fude  green  wode. 

Under  the  heavy  rain. 

"  Oft  have  I  by  thy  cradle  sitten. 
And  fondly  seen  thee  sleep ; 

Bot  now  I  gae  about  thy  grave, 
The  saut  tears  for  to  weep." 

And  syne  she  kissed  his  bluidy  cheik. 
And  syne  his  bluidy  chin : 
**0  better  I  lo'e  my  OU  Morice, 
Than  a'  my  kith  and  kin !" 

"  Away,  away,  se  ill  woman. 
And  an  ill  death  malt  se  dee ; 

Gin  I  had  kend  he'd  bin  sour  son. 
He'd  neir  bin  slain  for  mee." 

"  Obraid  me  not,  my  lord  Barnard ! 

0  braid  me  not  for  shame ! 
Wi'  that  same  speir,  O  pierce  my  heart ! 

And  put  me  out  o'  pain. 

"  Since  nothing  bot  Gil  Morioe  head. 
Thy  Jealous  rage  could  quell ; 

Let  that  saim  hand  now  tak'  hir  life. 
That  neir  to  thee  did  ill. 

"  To  me  nae  after  days  nor  niohts. 

Will  ere  be  saft  or  kind ; 
I'll  fill  the  air  with  heavy  sighs, 

And  greet  till  I  am  blind." 

"  Enouch  of  blood  by  me's  bin  spilt, 
Seek  not  sour  death  Arae  mee  ; 

I  rather  lonrd  it  had  been  mysel'. 
Than  eather  him  ur  thee. 

"  With  waefo  wae  I  hear  sour  plaint ; 

Sair,  sair  I  rew  the  deid. 
That  eir  this  cursed  hand  of  mine. 

Had  gard  his  body  bleid. 

*'  Dry  up  sour  tears  my  winsome  dame, 
Ze  neir  can  heal  the  wound ; 

Ze  see  his  head  upon  the  speir, 
His  heart's  blude  on  the  ground. 
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'*  I  cttXM  the  hand  that  did  the  deid,  A 

The  heart  that  thocbt  the  ill ; 
The  feet  that  bore  me  wi'  tik  epeid. 

The  oomely  jroath  to  Kill. 

"  I'll  ay  lament  fi>r  6U  Morioe, 

Km  gin  he  were  mine  ain ; 
I'll  neir  forget  the  dreizy  day. 

On  which  the  soath  waa  alain."* 

In  the  shape  which  it  now  bean,  the  fore- 
going ballad  most  be  considered  as  one  whose 
text  has  been  for.iied  oat  of  various  sets  com- 
bined by  the  taste,  and  in  all  likelihood  mate- 
rially eked  out  hy  the  invention,  of  the  editor  of 
1706.  The  worthy  and  useful  class  of  "old 
women  and  nurses,"  firom  whose  mouths  it  is 
stated  to  be  carefully  taken,  has  not  entirely 
disappeared ,  but  it  would  defy  the  most  un- 
wearied and  persevering  industry,  to  obtain 
from  their  lips,  in  this  day,  any  duplicate  of  the 
present  copy  which  could,  by  unexceptionable 
evidence,  be  traced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  edition.  The  scene  of  wire- 
drawn recrimination  between  lord  Barnard  and 
his  lady,  which  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  "  bold  baron,"  is  of  itself  quite 
enough  to  convince  any  one  versant  in  this 
species  of  literature,  that  it  has  come  through 
the  refining  hands  of  a  modem  ballad  wright. 
In  this  opinion,  the  present  writer  does  not 
stand  singular,  for  both  Mr  Bitson  and  Mr 
Jamieson  agree  in  r^ecting  as  spurious,  the 
stanias  which  follow  after  the  one  beginning 

"  Awa',  awa'  ye  01  woman." 

And  the  opinion  of  these  critics  in  such  a  ques- 
tion, is  certainly  entitled  to  much  deference. 

But,  fbrtunately  for  those  desirous  of  fixing 
the  genuineness  of  traditionary  poetry,  the  opin- 
ion now  expressed  does  not  rest  for  its  accuracy 
on  mere  conjecture.  In  the  course  of  his  inqui- 
ries on  this  suhject,  the  editor  received  firom  the 
recitation  of  an  old  vroman,  a  copy,  which,  while 
it  confirms  that  opinion,  and  affords  a  fkir  speci- 
men of  what  the  sets  of  the  ballad  probably 


'.^,  -.1        *  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  other 
I  \^:^  ;,    oopies  read  the  Snd  line  of  stansa  S7  thus, 
^j  Shot  fine  the  golden  ran, 

^-    And  in  stanza  S8,  as  fbllows. 

His  eea  like  arare  abeene.— Percy.  W 


were,  firom  which  the  text  of  "  Oil  Morice"  was 
selected,  likewise  proves  that  the  editor  of  the 
Beliques  was  perfectly  correct  when  he  stated 
that  the  ballad  was  current  in  Scotland,  under 
the  very  title  which  the  present  copy  bears,  viz. 

CHIELD  MOBICE.t 

CHIBT.D  MoRtca  was  an  earl's  son. 

His  name  it  waxed  wide ; 
It  was  nae  fbr  his  parentage. 

Nor  yrt  his  meikle  pride  ; 
But  it  was  for  a  lady  gay. 

That  lived  on  Carron  side. 

"  0  Willie,  my  man,  my  errand  gang, 

And  you  maun  rin  wi'  speed ; 
When  other  boys  rin  on  their  feet. 

On  horseback  ye  shall  ride." 

"  O  master  dear  I  love  yon  weel. 

And  I  love  you  as  my  life ; 
But  I  will  not  gae  to  lord  Barnard's  ha', 

For  to  tryst  forth  his  wiib. 

"  For  the  baron  he's  a  man  of  might. 

He  ne'er  could  bide  a  taunt ; 
And  ye  shaU  see  or  it  be  late. 

How  meikle  ye'il  ha'e  to  vaunt." 

"  O  you  most  rin  my  errand,  Willie, 
And  you  maun  rin  wi'  speed ; 

And  if  you  dont  obey  my  hie  command, 
111  gar  your  body  bleed. 

*'  And  here  it  is  a  gay  manteel. 

Its  a'  gowd  bot  the  hem ; 
Bid  her  come  speak  to  Chield  Morice, 

Bring  nae  body  but  her  lane. 

"  And  here  it  is  a  Holland  smock. 
Her  ain  hand  sewed  the  sleeve ; 

Bid  her  come  speak  to  Chield  Morice, 
Ask  not  the  baron's  leave." 

t  This  vras  the  title  given  by  the  old  woman 
herself.  She  is  now  70  years  of  age,  and  the  bal- 
lad in  question  she  learned  in  her  infknt^  firom 
her  grandmother.  She  mentions  that  at  a  later 
period  of  her  liCa  she  also  committed  to  memory 
"  Gil  Morioe,"  which  began  with  young  lasses 
like  her  to  be  a  greater  fkvourite,  and  mote  fiuh- 
kmable  than  the  set  which  her  grandmother  and 
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**  Sinoe  I  muat  rin  this  MTMid  for  yoa, 

8ae  Mir  affainst  my  will ; 
I'y»  made  a  tow,  and  I'll  keep  it  true. 

It  ihall  be  done  for  iU." 

For  he  did  not  ask  the  porter's  leave, 

Though  he  stood  at  the  gate ; 
But  straight  he  ran  to  the  big  hall. 

Where  great  folk  sat  at  meat. 

"  Good  hallow  gentle  sir  and  dame. 

My  errand  oanna  wait; 
Dame  ye  must  gae  speak  to  Chield  Morkse, 

Before  it  be  too  late. 

"  And  here  it  is  a  gay  manteel. 

Its  a'  gowd  but  the  hem ; 
Ye  must  come  speak  to  Chield  Morioe, 

Bring  nae  body  but  your  lane. 

"  And  here  it  is  a  Holland  smock, 
Your  ain  hand  sewed  the  sleeve ; 

You  must  come  speak  to  Chiekl  Morioe— 
Ask  not  the  baron's  leave." 

Oh  aye  she  stamped  wl'  her  foot. 

And  winked  wi'  her  e'e, 
But  for  a'  that  she  c<>uld  say  or  do. 

Forbidden  he  wadna  be. 

"  It's  surely  to  my  bonir-woman. 

It  canna  be  to  me." 
"  1  hnwht  it  to  lord  Barnard's  fauly, 

And  I  trow  that  thou  art  she." 

Out  then  spak'  the  wylie  nurse, 
Wl'  the  balm  Just  on  her  knee, 

"  If  this  be  come  from  Chield  Morioe, 
It's  dear  welcome  to  me." 

"  Thou  lies,  thou  lies,  thou  wylie  nurse, 

dae  loud's  I  hear  thee  lie, 
I  brocht  it  to  lord  Barnard's  lady. 

And  I  trow  thou  binna  she." 

Then  up  and  roee  him  the  bold  baron. 

And  an  angry  man  was  he ; 
He  took  the  table  wi'  his  foot. 

And  kepp'd  it  wi'  his  knee. 
Till  silver  cup  and  esar  dish 

In  flinders  they  did  flee. 
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other  old  folks  used  to  sing  under  the  title  of 
"  Chield  Morior." 


"  Go  bring  me  one  of  thy  eleldlag 
That  hings  upon  the  pin. 

And  I'll  awa'  to  the  gude  green 
And  oraok  wi'  your  lemao." 


"  I  would  have  you  stay  at  hame,  lord  Bar* 
nard, 

I  would  have  you  stay  at  hame ; 
Never  wyte  a  man  for  violence  done 

That  never  thocht  you  wrang." 

And  when  he  to  the  green  wood  went. 

Nobody  saw  he  there. 
But  Chield  Morioe  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

Combing  down  his  yrilow  hair. 

Chield  Morice  sat  in  the  gay  green  wood. 

He  whistled  and  he  sang ; 
"  O  what  means  a'  thir  folk  coming  ? 

My  mother  tarries  hmg." 

"  No  wonder,  no  vronder,  Chield  Moriee," 
he  said, 

"  My  kdy  loved  thee  weel. 
For  the  whitest  bit  of  my  body 

Is  blacker  than  thy  heeL 

"  But  nevertheless  now,  Chiekl  Moriee, 

For  a'  thy  gay  beantto ; 
Oh  nevertheless  now,  Chield  Morice, 

Thy  head  shall  go  with  dm." 

He  had  a  rapier  by  his  skle. 

Hung  low  down  by  his  knee ; 
He  struck  Chield  Morioe  on  the  neck, 

TiUaff  his  head  did  flee. 

Then  he's  U'en  up  that  Uufaly  head. 

And  stuck  it  on  a  spear. 
And  the  meanest  man  in  a'  his  tmhi 

Gat  Chield  Morioe  head  to  bear. 

The  lady  look'd  owre  the  castle  wa*, 

Wi'  mnekle  dale  aad^lowa,* 
And  there  she  saw  Chield  Morioe  head. 

Coming  trailing  to  the  town. 


*  Bo  recited,  the  word  down  must  here  be  eon- 
sidervd  as  signifying  a  presentiment  of  coming 
evil.    Qiutre— whether  does  this  line,  or  the  cor- 
responding  one  in  Gil  Morice,  preserve  the  right 
^  reading  ? 
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But  hal  te'en  up  this  bhtidj  head, 
}  And  dash'd  it  'gaiiut  the  wa' ; 

"  Come  down,  come  down,  you  ladies  fliir. 
And  play  at  this  footba' ! " 

j         Then  the'*  ta'en  up  thi*  blukly  head. 

And  the  Iciss'd  it  baith  cheek  and  ohtn  ; 
"  I  would  rather  ha'e  ae  kias  o'  that  bluidy 
head. 
Than  a'  thy  earldom. 

"  I  got  him  in  my  father's  bower, 

Wi'  meikle  sin  and  shame  ; 
And  I  brocht  him  up  in  the  gay  green  wiK.d, 

Beneath  the  heavy  rain. 

"  Many  a  day  have  I  rock'd  thy  cradle. 

And  fondly  seen  thee  sleep ; 
But  now  I'll  gang  about  thy  grave. 

And  sair,  sair  will  I  weep." 

"  0  woe  be  to  thee,  thoo  wild  woman. 

And  an  ill  deid  may  thou  die; 
For  if  ye  had  tauld  me  he  was  your  son, 

He  should  ha'e  ridden  and  gane  wi'  me." 

"  0  hold  your  tongue,  you  bold  baron. 

And  an  ill  deid  may  thou  die ; 
He  had  lands  and  rents  enew  of  his  ain. 

He  needed  nane  fine  thee." 

"Then  I'll   curse  the  hand  that  did  the 
deed. 

The  heart  that  thocht  him  ill. 
The  feet  that  carried  me  speedilie, 

This  comely  youth  to  kill." 

This  lady  she  died  gin  ten  o'  the  dock. 
Lord  Barnard  he  died  gin  twal'; 

And  bonnie  boy,  now  sweet  Willie, 
What's  come  o'  him  I  canna  tell. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  seems  to  have 
been  another  version  of  this  ballad  at  one  time 
known,  three  stanzas  of  which,  being  all  that  he 
was  able  to  recover,  Mr  Jamieson  has  given  in 
his  "  Notes  on  Childe  Maurice."  These  stanias 
are  aaid  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
piece.    They  are  as  follows 

"  Gil  Morbxs  sat  in  Silver  wood. 

He  whistled  and  he  sang ; 
Where  tall  1  get  a  bonnie  boy. 

My  errand  for  to  gang.  j 
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"  He's  ca'd  his  foster  brither,  Willie, 
'  Come  win  ye  hose  and  shoon. 

And  gae  unto  lord  Barnard's  ha'. 
And  bid  his  lady  come.' 

"  And  she  has  ta'en  the  bloody  head. 

And  cast  it  i'  the  brim. 
Syne  gattierd  up  her  robes  of  green. 

And  fiut  she  followed  him." 


The  set  of  the  balbd  to  which  these  verses  be- 
long, the  editor  has  been  at  some  pains  to  re« 
oover ;  but  in  this  respect,  he  has  been  equally 
unfortunate  with  Mr  Jamieson.    He  has  been 
informed,  however,   by  Mr  Sharpe,   that  the 
above  firagroentis  incorporated  in  an  Annandale 
version  of  the  ballad,  which  also  ingrafu  a  novel 
feature  on  the  story,  inasmuch  as  it  is  wound  up 
by  making  the  ghost  of  the  slain  youth  appear  to 
his  mother,  between  whom,  a  colloquy,  some- 
what in  the  vein  of  May  Margaret's  discourse 
with  the  sphritof  Clerk  Saunders,  takes  place; 
and  then,  agreeably  to  established  use  and  vront, 
after  such  an  interview,  she  follows  the  noiseless 
ibotsteps  of  the  beloved  shade,  and  expiras  on  the 
spot  where  it  is  resolved  into  "  thin  air." 

The  precise  form  in  which  the  ballad  was 
known  to  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
catastrophe  of  the  above  fragment,  and  that  of 
the  tragedy  agreeing  with  each  other,*  Mr 
Jamieson  Ihncies  it  probable,  that  it  may  have 
been  part  of  the  traditionary  version  followed  by 
Mr  Home.  The  present  editor  has  been  politely 
informed  by  Sir  Waltfir  Scott,  that  he  had,  at 
different  times,  inquired  of  the  late  Mr  Home  con- 
cerning the  ballad  on  which  his  poem  was  sup- 
posed to  be  founded,  but  without  success,  owing 
to  the  then  impaired  state  of  the  venerable  dra- 
matist's memory. 

At  rather  an  early  period,  the  ballad,  some- 
what differing,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  any 
copy  known  to  exist  in  Scotland,  appears  to 
have  been  also  popular  in  the  north  of  England : 
and  indeed  with  it,  as  with  many  more,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  say  to  which  country  it  of  right 
exclusively  belongs.    This  is  the  set  of  the  ballad 


•  The  difcrepanqr  in  this  partienlsr,  between  the 
common  edition  of  tlie  bslud  luid  the  trngedy  of 
DoogUa,  hu  been  prettily  tuppUed  by  tome  nuaenble 
verM  maker,  whoM  delectable  continuation,  extead- 
ittf  to  aix  ttansas,  the  curious  reader  will  find  printed 
among  Mr  JamiMon't  note*  on  "  Childe  Mauiiee." 
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to  which  Dr  Percy  refttn,  m  occurring  In  hli^ 
folio  MH.,  under  the  title  of  "  Childe  Maurice;" 
and  it  hail  been  printed  by  Hr  Jamieeon  In  hie 
collection  from  that  MS.  with  minute  fidelity, 
who  thereby  hath  conferred  no  tniall  ikvour  on 
the  lovere  of  ancient  aonff.  As  it  is  not  only  a 
ourioua  renlon  withal,  but  likewiM  peculiarly 
UluetratiTe,  both  of  the  wte  which  have  gone 
before,  and  of  that  one  which  givee  a  title  to 
this  prolix  argunoent ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
apology  will  be  neceseary  for  presenting  it  here 
to  the  reader,  more  eapecially  aa  the  valuable 
collection,  fhnn  which  it  la  extracted,  hath  not 
been  ao  well  received  by  tlie  world  aa  its  merita 
desenre. 

CHILDE  MAUBICK. 

Ohildb  Maueicb  hunted  ithe  ailven  wood* 
he  hunted  it  round  about 
Sc  noebody  yt  he  found  thercn 
nor  noebody  without 

and  tooke  hia  allver  combe  in  his  hand 
to  kembe  his  yellow  lockea 

he  sayes  eome  hither  thou  litle  foot  page 
y<  runneth  lowly  by  my  kuee 
ffor  thou  abalt  goo  to  John  Stewaid'a  wiifa 
&  pray  her  apeake  w^  mee 


&  aa  it  ffiUla  out  many  timea 

aa  knotta  boen  knitt  on  a  kell 

or  merchantmen  gone  to  leeve  London 

eitlier  to  buy  ware  or  aell 

and  grete  thou  doe  y  ladye  well 
ever  ao  well  fb-oo  nice 

and  aa  it  flUls  out  many  times 

as  any  harte  can  thinke 

as  achoole  maatera  are  in  any  achoole  hooae 

writting  with  pen  and  inke 

llbr  if  I  might  as  well  an  shee  may 
thla  night  I  wold  wtb  her  apeake 

&  heere  I  send  a  mantle  of  greeue 
aa  greene  aa  any  graaae 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  woodf 
to  hunt  wi"  Ohilde  Maurice. 


■        , '     •  Silven,  aic  in  M.S.     f  Silver  wood,  sio  in  MS.  ^ 
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&  there  I  send  her  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyoua  atoue 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  allver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man ; 

one  while  thla  litle  boy  he  yode 
another  while  ho  ran 
until  he  came  to  John  Steward'a  1.4111 
1  wla  he  never  blan 

and  of  nurture  the  child  had  good 
he  ran  up  hall  &  bower  ffkvo 
and  when  he  camo  to  this  lady  iTair« 
aayes  God  you  save  and  aee 

I  am  come  fRrom  Childe  Maurice 
a  measago  unto  thee 
&  Childe  Maurice  ho  greota  you  well 
&  ever  aoe  well  ffirum  me 

and  as  it  flhlla  out  oftentimea 

oa  knotta  been  knitt  on  a  kell 

or  merchant  men  gone  to  locvu  J.undun 

either  to  buy  or  aell 

&  aa  oftentimea  he  greetea  you  well 
as  any  hart  can  thinke 
or  achoolemaster  In  any  achoole 
wrytlng  w<^  pen  and  Inke 

&  heere  he  senda  a  mantle  of  gteono 
aa  greene  aa  any  graaae 
&  he  bldda  you  come  to  the  atlver  wotNt 
to  hunt  w>^  child  Maurice 

tt,  heere  he  aenda  you  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyoua  atone 
he  prayea  you  to  come  to  the  allver  womi 
kt  for  no  kind  of  man 

now  peace,  now  peace,  thou  litle  fotpage 
flbr  Chriate'a  aake  I  pray  thee 
fbr  if  my  Lo  heare  one  of  thoae  words 
thou  muat  be  hanged  hye 

John  Steward  atood  under  the  caatle  wall 
&  he  wrote  the  worda  every  one 

&  he  called  unto  hia  horaaa  keeper 
make  ready  you  my  ateede 
and  aoe  he  did  to  hia  Cltamberlalne 
make  readme  then  my  weed 
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&  he  east  a  lease  upon  his  backe 
&  he  rode  to  the  silver  wood 
&  there  he  sought  all  about 
about  the  silver  wood 

&  there  he  found  him  Child  Maurice 
sitting  vpon  a  blocke 
w^h  a  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
kembing  liis  yellow  locke 

he  saje«  how  now  how  now  CUld  Maurice 
alacke  how  may  this  bee 
but  then  stood  by  him  Child  Maurice 
&  sayd  these  words  trulye 

I  do  not  know  your  ladye  he  said 
if  that  I  do  her  see 
ffor  thou  hast  sent  her  love  tokens 
more  now  then  S  or  3 

for  thou  hast  sent  her  a  mantle  of  grc«ne 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  wtl>  Cliilde  Maurice 

and  by  my  faith  now  Childe  Maurice 
the  tane  of  us  shall  dye 
now  by  my  troth  sayd  Childe  Maurico 
&  that  shall  not  be  1 

but  he  pulled  out  a  bright  browne  sword 
5r  dryed  it  on  the  grasse 
&  soe  fiut  he  smote  at  John  Steward 
I  wis  he  never  rest 

then  hee  pulled  forth  his  bright  browne  sword 
&  dryed  itt  on  his  sleeve 
tt,  the  first  good  stroke  John  Steward  stroke 
Child  Maurice  head  he  did  deeve 

&  he  pricked  it  on  his  sword's  poynt 
went  singing  there  beside 
and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladye  ffiUre 
whereas  his  ladye  lyed 

and  sayes  dost  thou  know  Child  Maurice  head 

Iff  that  thou  dost  it  see 

and  llap  it  soft,  and  kisse  itt  oflt 

ffor  thou  lovedst  him  better  tlian  mee 


but  when  shee  looked  on  Childe  Maurice  head 

shee  never  spake  words  but  three 

I  never  beaxe  noe  childe  but  one 

and  you  have  slain  him  trulye  ^  • 
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sayes  wicked  be  my  merry  men  all 
I  gave  meate  drink  and  clothe 
but  cold  they  not  have  holden  me 
when  I  was  in  all  that  wrath 

ffor  I  have  slaine  one  of  the  courteousest  knights 
that  ever  betrode  a  steede 
soe  have  I  done  one  of  the  foirest  ladyes 
that  ever  were  wom&ns  weede 

What  has  gone  before,  forms  a  fit  introduc- 
tion to  the  very  ancient  traditionary  ballad  on 
the  same  subject,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
printed.  With  much  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  others  skilled  in  these  matters,  the  editor  has 
to  challenge  for  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  a  prece- 
dence fiur  above  any  of  its  fbllows:  indeed,  in  his 
judgment,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
prime  root,  from  which  all  the  variations  of  the 
ballad  heretofore  known  have  originated. 

In  this  place,  it  may  be  remarked  too,  that  it 
obviously  preserves  the  true  titie  of  the  ballad, 
*'  Morice"  and  "  Maurice"  being  evident  corrup- 
tions of  "  Norioe,"  a  nursling,  or  foster,  corrup- 
tions which  from  similarity  of  sound  in  the  enun- 
ciation, can  easily  be  conceived  as  likely  ones 
into  which  reciters,  who  learn  by  the  ear,  are  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  &11 ;  and  corruptions  of  which 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  attempted 
to  oollect  these  interesting  monuments  of  early 
song,  can  fkimish  ample  parallels.  Again,  its 
clear,  straight-forward,  rapid  and  succinct  nar- 
rative— its  extreme  simplicity  of  style  and  utter 
destitution  of  all  ornament,  argue  most  power- 
fuUy  in  behalf  of  the  primitiveness  and  authen- 
ticity of  its  text.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  very  anatomy 
ofa perfect  ballad,  wanting  nothing  thatitshould 
have,  and  having  nothing  that  it  should  want. 
By  testimony  ofa  most  unexceptionable  descrip- 
tion—but which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  de- 
tail— the  editor  can  distinctiy  trace  this  ballad  as 
existing  in  its  present  shape,  at  least  a  century 
ago,  which  carries  it  decidedly  beyond  the  date  of 
the  first  printed  copy  of  Oil  Morioe;  and  this 
with  a  poem  which  has  been  preserved  but  by 
oral  tradition,  is  no  mean  poHtive  antiquity.  If 
we  imagine  it  a  more  ancient  version  than  that 
contained  in  Dr  Percy's  MS.,  our  sole  means  of 
arriving  at  a  satis&ctory  conclusion  must  be  de- 
rived ftx>m  such  internal  evidence  as  the  ballad 
itself  affords;  and,  both  versions  being  now  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  is  enabled  to  judge  deliberate- 
ly  for  himself,  and  to  form  his  own  opinion,  on 
that  which  many  will,  ere  this,  I  suspect,  have 
deemed  a  very  unimportant  sul^ect. 
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In  oonoltulon,  it  may  b«  mentioned,  thai  the  A 
ballad  it  oxoeedingly  rare ;  and,  eo  fkr  a*  the  edi- 
tor hai  been  able  to  learn,  it  ha*  eeoaped  the  no- 
tice ofour  meet  eminent  coUecton  of  traditionaiy 
poetiy.  This  majr  be  aecribed  to  the  reflned  and 
ornate  paraphraae  of  GU  Murioe,  having  mp- 
planted  it  in  the  aflbotlone  of  the  vulgar,  in  the 
■ame  way  ai  the  poem  of  "  Hir  James  the  Roee," 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Michael  Uruoe.  hath  ab> 
eorbed,  almost  entirely,  the  memory  of  the  old 
ballad  on  which  it  !•  founded. 


CHILD  NOEYCE.* 

Child  Noavca  i*  a  clerer  young  man, 

He  waven  wi'  the  wind ; 
Hie  horee  woe  lilver  ehod  before. 

With  the  beaten  gold  behind. 

Ue  called  to  hie  little  man  John, 
Baying,  "  You  don't  tee  what  I  eee ; 

For  oh  yonder  1  eee  the  very  flret  wu.i>an. 
That  ever  loved  me. 

"  Here  ie  a  glove,  a  glove,"  he  laid, 

*'  Llnfd  with  the  silver  grey ; 
You  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  meny  green 
wood. 

To  speak  to  child  Nory. 

"  Here  is  a  ring,  a  ring,"  he  says, 

"  lU  all  gold  but  the  stane ; 
You  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green 
wood. 

And  ask  Uie  leave  o'  nane." 

"  So  well  do  I  lore  your  errand,  my  master. 

But  fhr  better  do  1  love  my  life ; 
O  would  ye  have  me  go  tu  Lord  Barnard's 
oastsl. 

To  betnqr  away  his  wilk  ?" 


*  That  the  reader  may  have  no  room  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  a  ballad  for  which  a  very  high 
antiquity  ie  cUimed,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to 
naention,  that  it  is  given  verbatim  as  it  was 
taken  down  from  the  singing  of  widow  M'Oor- 
miok,  who,  at  this  date,  (January,  1880.)  resides 
in  Westbrae  Utreet  of  Paisley. 


*'  0  don't  I  give  you  meat,"  he  says, 

"  And  don't  I  pay  you  fee  ? 
How  dare  you  stop  my  errand,"  he  saj-^, 

"  My  orders  you  muit  obey." 

Oh  when  he  came  to  Lord  Barnard's  eastel, 

HetinkltHlatthering; 
Who  was  as  ready  as  lA>rd  Barnard  himself.t 

To  let  this  Uttie  boy  in. 

"  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,"  ho  says, 

"  Lined  with  the  silver  grvy ; 
You  are  bidden  to  come  to  the  nterry  greon 

To  speak  to  Child  Mory.  [wood, 

"  Here  is  a  ring,  a  ring,"  he  sa}-s, 

"  lU  all  gold  but  the  stane : 
You  are  bidden  to  oome  to  the  merry  green 
wood. 

And  ask  Uie  leave  o'  nane." 

Lord  Barnard  he  was  standing  by, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he : 
"  Oh,  litUe  did  I  think  there  was  a  lord  in  thu 
world. 

My  lady  loved  but  me  I" 

Oh  he  dressed  himself  in  the  holland  smocks, 

And  garments  that  was  gay ;  i 
And  he  is  away  to  the  merry  gn.vn  wood. 

To  speak  to  Child  ^'o^y. 

Child  Noryoe  sits  on  yonder  tree 

lie  whistles  and  he  sings; 
"  0  wae  be  to  me,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

"  Yonder  my  motiur  comes !" 

Child  Noryoe  he  came  off  the  tree, 
Hli  mother  to  take  off  the  horse; 

"  Och,  ahuie,  aUoe,"  says  Child  Noryce, 
My  mother  was  ne'er  so  gross." 


V 


f  This  unqu.'ttionnltly  should  be  Lady  Bar* 
naird,  instead  of  her  I.K>rd,  »«.■«  Sd  stanta  under; 
but  as  it  was  so  recited,  thi«  obvious  error  the 
editor  did  not  conceive  himihlf  warranted  to  eor  • 
reet,  more  especially  as  he  has  f  >und  it  out  of  his 
power  to  obtain  another  copy  of  the  ballad  flroin 
any  different  quarter. 

t  Thla  ballad  more  distinctly  than  cither  Gil 
Morlou  or  Chield  Morice,  announces  the  disguise 
resorted  to  by  Lord  Barnard,  in  order  to  surpriaa 
his  supposed  rival. 
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Lord  Banuurd  be  had  a  littlfl  mail 
That  hung  low  down  bj  his  knee ; 

He  cat  the  head  off  Child  Noryoe, 
And  pat  the  body  on  a  tree. 

And  when  he  came  to  hit  oastel. 

And  to  his  lady's  haU, 
He  threw  the  head  into  her  lap. 

Saying,  '*  Lady,  there  la  a  ball !" 


She  tamed  up  the  bloody  head. 
She  Uaeed  it  flrae  cheek  to  chin ; 

"  Far  better  do  I  loTe  this  bloody  head. 
Than  all  my  royal  kin. 

"  When  I  was  In  my  fkther's  castell. 

In  my  Tirginitie ; 
There  came  a  lord  into  the  north, 

Gat  Child  Noryce  with  me." 

"  O  wae  be  to  thee,  lady  Margartt,"  he  said, 
"  And  an  ill  death  may  you  die ; 

For  if  yoa  had  told  me  he  was  yoar  son. 
He  had  ne'er  been  slain  by  me." 


i^elenos^* 


[A  raAGMXivT,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Scottish 
Ballad. — By  Bicbabd  Gali^] 

Ak'  wlel  they  baitht  her  bluidy  fkce. 

An'  syne  her  bosom  bare ; 
Bat  O,  her  laft  an'  bonnle  sldn 

Beipak'  sam  lady  fUre. 

Her  blinkand  e'e  was  schut  in  dethe, 

(Qahilk  anes  was  fti'  o'  glie,) 
An'  clayHMold  war  her  rosie  \i\.», 

(Qahilk  spak'  sae  tenderlie.) 

An'  mony  ane  cam'  thair,  I  trow, 

Qaha  did  the  tithings  heir; 
An'  aye  as  they  luiket  on  her  bonnie  face, 

Wi'  sorro'  drapt  a  teir. 

"  O  hearin !  it  brekes  my  very  hairt, 

A  (kce  sae  sweit  to  see ! 
But  sure,  sith  nane  a  meith  doth  kna, 

O'  fr«mlt  Moid  she  be." 


Sir  Kenneth,  knyeht  o'  meikle  fluna, 

Luikt  owre  his  castle  wa' ; 
An'  downe  anethe  the  hlngaad  heogh 

The  gathert  thrang  he  sa' : 

An'  lang  he  ferlit  at  the  sicht. 

An'  salr  he  razit  his  ein ; 
Syne  hastenit  fira  his  castle  hie. 

An'  to  the  howe  bedein. 

"  Qtthat  meins  this  thrang  ?    Qahat  racins 
this  mane 

Amang  baith  yang  an'  aid  ?" 
Syne  he  luikit  at  the  deid  tatdy. 

Lay  on  the  yird  sa  cald. 

The  warrior  shake— O  sair  he  shake  !— 
Farth  sprang  the  glitterand  teir: 

"  O  Chryste  I  O  Chryste !  it  is  Helenore  ! 
It  is  my  dochter  deir  I" 


[From  Buchan's  Northern  Ballads.] 


Thbrb  ance  liv'd  a  king  in  &dr  Scotland, 
King  Malcolm  called  by  name ; 

Whom  ancient  history  gives  record. 
For  valour,  worth,  and  fiuue. 

And  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day. 

The  king  sat  down  to  dine ; 
And  then  he  miss'd  a  fiirourlte  knight. 

Whose  name  was  Sir  Colvin* 

But  out  it  speaks  another  knight, 

Ane  0'  Sir  Colvin's  kin; 
"  He's  lyin'  in  bed  right  sick  in  love, 

All  for  your  daughter  Jean." 

"  0  waes  me,"  said  the  royal  king, 

"  I'm  sorry  for  the  same; 
She  maun  take  bread  and  wine  sae  red. 

Give  it  to  Sir  Colvin." 


■  I  ;n 
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Tlien  gently  did  she  bear  the  bread. 

Her  page  did  carry  the  wine ; 
And  set  a  table  at  his  bed,— 
»  "  Sir  ColTin,  rise  and  dhie." 
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"  O  well  love  I  the  wine,  lady, 
Come  frae  your  lovely  hand ; 

But  better  love  I  ytmr  fUr  body. 
Than  all  fkir  Scotland's  strand." 

"  0  hold  your  tongue  now,  Kir  Colvin, 

Let  all  your  fully  be ; 
My  love  muiit  be  by  honour  won, 

Ur  nane  shall  ci\joy  me. 

"  Dut  on  the  head  o'  EIrink's  hill, 
Near  by  yon  sharp  hawthorn. 

Where  never  a  man  with  life  e'er  oame 
tiln'  our  sweet  Christ  was  bom  j 

"  0  ye'll  gang  there  and  walk  a'  night, 
And  boldly  biaw  your  horn ; 

With  honour  that  ye  do  return, 
Ye'll  marry  mo  the  mom." 

Then  up  it  raiie  him,  Hir  Colvin, 
And  drens'd  in  armour  keen; 

And  ho  U  on  to  Klrick's  hiU, 
Without  light  o'  the  meen. 

At  midnight  mark  the  meen  upstarts, 
The  knight  waJk'd  up  and  down ; 

While  loudest  oracks  o'  thunder  ruar'd. 
Out  ower  the  bent  sae  brown. 

Then  by  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e, 
lie  spied  an  armed  knight ; 

A  fair  lady  bearing  his  brand, 
Wi'  torches  burning  bright. 

Then  he  cried  high  as  he  came  nigh, 
"  Coward,  thief,  I  bid  you  flee  I 

There  is  not  ane  oomes  to  this  hill, 
But  must  engage  wi'  me. 

"  Ye'll  best  take  road  befoie  1  come. 
And  best  take  foot  and  fti-o ; 

Here  is  a  sword  balth  sharp  and  broad. 
Will  quarter  you  in  three." 

Hir  Colvin  said,  "  I'm  not  aflrald 

Of  any  here  I  see; 
You  ha'e  not  ta'en  your  God  bvfure. 

Less  dread  ha'e  1  o'  thee." 

Nir  Colvin  then  he  drew  his  sword, 

His  fbe  he  drew  his  brand ; 
And  they  fought  there  on  Klrick's  hill 

Till  they  were  bloldy  men. 


V 


Th<9  first  an'  stroke  the  koigbt  he  strakc, 

Ga'e  Colv<n  a  slight  wound ; 
The  next  an'  stroke  Lord  Oolvln  strake, 

Drought's  foe  un*^  the  gronnd. 

"  I  yield,  I  ytelJ,"  the  knight  he  said, 

"1  lairly  yield  to  thee; 
^'ue  ane  carue  e'er  to  Klriok*hiU 

E'er  gaid'd  such  victorle. 

"  I  and  my  forbears  here  did  haunt 
Tbree  huuilred  years  and  more ; 

I'm  safe  to  swear  a  solemn  oath. 
We  were  never  beat  before." 

"  An  asking,"  said  the  lady  gay, 

"An  asking  yell  grant  me." 
"  Ask  on,  ask  on,"  said  Hir  Colvin, 

"  What  may  your  asking  be  ?" 

"  Ye'll  gi'e  me  hame  my  woonded  knight. 

Let  me  (are  on  my  way ; 
And  I'se  ne'er  be  seen  on  Elrick's  hill, 

iij  night,  nor  yet  by  day. 
A  nd  to  this  place  we'll  come  nae  malr. 

Could  we  win  safe  away. 

"  To  trouble  any  Christian  one 

Lives  in  the  righteous  law ; 
We'll  come  nae  malr  unto  this  place. 

Could  we  win  safe  awa'." 

"  O  ye'se  get  hame  your  wounded  knight. 

Ye  shall  not  gang  alane ; 
But  I  maun  ha'e  a  word  o'  him. 

Before  that  we  twa  twine." 

Sir  Colvin  being  a  book-learn'd  man, 

tiae  gude  in  fencing  tee; 
He's  drawn  a  stroke  behind  his  hand. 

And  followed  in  speedliie. 

Sae  fierce  a  stroke  Sir  Colvin 's  drawn, 

And  followed  in  speedille; 
The  knight's  brand,  and  sword  hand. 

In  the  air  he  gar'd  them  flee. 

It  flew  sae  high  into  the  sky. 

And  lighted  on  the  ground ; 
The  rings  that  were  on  these  fingers. 

Were  worth  five  hundred  pound. 

Up  he  has  ta'en  that  bluidy  hand, 

liet  it  before  the  king; 
And  the  mora  it  was  Wednesday, 

When  be  married  his  daughter  Jean. 
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[FaoM  Bodun't  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songa. 
— "  In  aome  late  publication*,"  aayaMr  Buchan, 
*'  I  hare  aeen  fragments  of  this  beaatiAil  ballad 
under  various  names. — It  is  now  for  the  first 
time  ghren  in  a  complete  state.  The  ballad  is, 
to  all  appearance,  Tcry  old ;  and  agreea  with  the 
ntnantic  history  and  times  of  Fergus  II.  It  will 
be  considered  bj  all  lovers  of  Scottish  song,  as  a 
great  acquisition  to  their  store  of  traditionary 
poetry.  The  heroine  lady  Margaret,  a  king's 
daughter,  was  stolen  by  her  fltther's  cup-bearer, 
who  built  for  her  a  bower,  in  which  she  was  so 
artftdly  confined,  that  no  one  could  have  dis- 
the  place  of  her  residence.  In  this 
,  she  bare  to  her  adopted  husband  seven 
•ona,  ttie  oldest  of  whom  was  the  means  of  re- 
leasing her  from  her  dreary  abode.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  court  of  his  grandflither,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  reconnitre,  the  old  monarch  at  once  per-, 
oeived  such  a  &mily  likeness  in  the  ihee  of  this 
"Woodland  boy,  as  made  him  inquire  after  the 
flite  of  his  long  lost  daughter.  She,  with  the 
reat  of  her  sons,  arrived  at  her  fltther's  palace ; 
and,  like  the  prodigal,  or  long  lost  son,  was 
wrioomed  with  Joy  and  gladness.  The  ballad 
concludes  with  the  pardon  of  Tonng  Akin,— his 
reoeptian  at  the  king's  court,  and  the  baptism  of 
the  diUdren."] 

Ladt  Margaret  sits  in  her  bower  door 

Sewing  at  her  silken  seam ; 
She  heard  a  note  in  Ebnond's-wood, 

Afid  wish'd  she  there  had  been. 

She  loot  the  seam  &'  frae  her  side. 

And  the  needle  to  her  tae ; 
And  she  is  on  to  Elmond'a-wood 

As  (kst  as  she  could  gae. 

She  hadna  pu'd  a  nut,  a  nut, 

Nor  broken  a  branch  but  ane. 
Till  by  it  came  a  young  hind  chiel. 

Says,  "  Lady  lat  aiane. 


"  O  why  pu'  ye  the  nut,  the  nut. 
Or  why  brake  ye  the  tree ; 

For  I  am  forester  o'  this  wood, 
Te  should  spier  leave  at  me  ?" 
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"  I'U  ask  leave  at  um  Uving  man. 

Nor  yet  wiU  I  at  thee; 
My  flither  is  king  o'er  a'  this  realm. 

This  wood  behmgs  to  me." 

She  hadna  pu'd  a  nut,  a  nut, 
Nor  broken  a  brandi  but  three. 

Till  by  it  came  him  young  Akin, 
And  gar'd  her  let  them  be. 

The  highest  tree  in  Xlmond's*wood, 

He's  pu'd  it  by  the  reet ; 
And  he  has  built  for  her  a  bower 

Near  hj  a  hallow  seat. 

He's  bunt  a  bower,  made  it  secure 

Wi'  carbuncle  and  stane ; 
Though  travellers  were  never  sae  nigh 

Appearance  it  had  nane. 

He's  kept  her  there  in  Elmond's-wood, 

For  six  lang  years  and  one; 
Tm  six  pretty  sons  to  him  she  bear. 

And  the  seventh  she's  brought  home. 

It  fell  ance  upon  a  day. 

This  guid  lord  went  trom  home ; 
And  he  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 

Took  wi'  him  his  eldest  son. 

And  when  they  were  on  a  gtiid  way, 

Wi'  slowly  pace  did  walk; 
The  boy's  heart  being  someUtlng  wae. 

He  thus  began  to  talk: — 

*'  A  question  I  would  ask,  fiither. 

Gin  ye  wouldna  angry  be." 
"  Say  on,  say  on,  my  bonnle  boy, 

Ye'se  nae  be  quarrell'd  by  me." 

"  I  see  my  mother's  cheeks  aye  weet, 

I  never  can  see  tliem  dry ; 
And  I  wonder  what  aileth  my  mother 

To  mourn  continually." 

"  Tour  mother  was  a  king's  daughter. 

Sprung  tne  a  high  degree ; 
And  she  might  ha'e  wed  some  worthy  prince, 

Had  she  not  been  stown  by  me ; 

"  I  was  her  fltther's  cup-bearer. 

Just  at  that  ihtal  time ; 
I  oatch'd  her  on  a  misty  night. 

Whan  summer  was  In  prime; 
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"  iij  \at9  to  her  wm  inort  rinoM*, 

Tier  luTe  wm  gnat  for  me ; 
But  wh«n  th*  hjurdshipt  doth  endare, 

Her  toUj  the  does  tee." 

"  I'll  shoot  the  bantin'  o'  the  bush, 

The  lionet  o'  the  tree, 
And  bring  them  to  my  dear  mitber. 

See  if  she'll  merrier  be." 

It  fell  upo'  another  day. 

This  guid  lord  he  thctaght  laag, 

And  he  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 
Took  wl'  him  his  dog  and  gun ; 

Wi'  bow  and  arrow  by  his  side, 

He's  aff,  single,  alane ; 
And  left  his  seven  children  to  stay 

Wi'  their  mither  at  hame. 

"  O  I  win  tell  to  you,  mither. 

Gin  ye  wadna  angry  be." 
"  Ppeak  on,  q>eak  on,  my  little  weo  boy, 

Ye'se  nae  be  quarrell'd  by  me." 

"As  we  came  flrae  the  hynd  hunting. 

We  beard  line  music  ring." 
"  My  blessings  on  you,  my  bonnie  boy, 

1  wish  I'd  been  there  my  lane." 

He's  ta'en  his  mither  by  the  hand, 

Uis  six  brothers  also, 
And  they  are  on  through  Elmond'»*wcod, 

As  fiut  as  they  could  gu ; 

They  wlstna  weel  where  th«y  were  gaen, 
Wi'  the  stratlins  o'  their  feet; 

They  wlstna  wral  where  they  ««re  gacn 
TiQ  at  her  fktber's  yate. 

"  I  ha'e  nae  money  in  my  pocket, 

But  royal  rings  ha'e  thrae ; 
111  gi'e  them  you,  my  little  young  son. 

And  ye'U  walk  there  for  me ; 

"  Tell  gl'e  the  first  to  the  proud  porter, 

And  he  will  let  yon  in ; 
Te'U  gi'e  the  next  to  the  butler  boy. 

And  he  will  show  you  ben ; 

*'  Tell  gl'e  the  third  to  the  minstrel 

That  plays  before  the  king ; 
He'll  play  success  to  the  bonnie  boy. 

Came  through  the  wood  him- lane." 


He  ga'e  the  fin t  to  the  proud  porter. 
And  he  open'd  an'  let  him  In; 

He  ga'e  the  next  to  the  butler  boy. 
And  he  has  shown  him  ben  i 

He  ga'e  the  third  to  the  minstrel 
That  play'd  before  the  king ; 

And  he  play'd  success  to  the  bonnie  boy 
Came  through  the  wood  hfaa  hine. 

Now  when  he  came  before  the  king. 

Fell  low  down  on  his  knee; 
The  king  he  turned  round  about, 

And  the  saut  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 

'*  Win  up,  win  up,  my  bonnie  boy. 

Gang  A«e  my  oompanle ; 
Te  look  sae  like  my  dear  daughter. 

My  heart  will  hirst  in  three." 

"  If  I  look  like  your  dear  daughter, 

A  wonder  it  is  none ; 
If  I  look  like  your  dear  daughter,— 

I  am  her  eldest  son." 

"  Win  ye  ten  me,  ye  Uttle  wee  boy. 
Where  may  my  Margaret  be  ?" 

*'  She's  Just  now  standing  at  your  yates. 
And  my  six  brothers  her  wi'." 

"  0  where  are  aU  my  porter  bqys 

That  I  pay  meat  and  fee. 
To  open  my  yates  balth  wide  and  braid  ? 

Let  her  come  In  to  me." 

When  she  came  in  before  the  king. 

Fell  low  down  on  her  knee : 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  daughter  dear. 

This  day  ye'U  dine  wi'  me." 

"  Ae  bit  I  oanno'  eat,  (kther, 

Nor  ae  drop  can  I  drink. 
Till  I  see  roy  mither  and  sister  dear. 

For  lang  for  them  I  think." 

When  she  came  before  the  queen. 

Fell  low  down  on  her  knee : 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  daughter  de«r, 

This  day  ye'se  dine  «i'  me." 

"  Ae  bit  I  oanno'  eat,  mithar. 

Nor  ae  drop  can  I  drink. 
Until  I  see  my  dear  sister. 

For  lang  for  her  X  think." 
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WbsB  tkat  tiMn  two  ilitan  met. 

She  bail'd  her  eoarteouslie : 
'*  Come  ben,  eome  ben,  my  sister  dear. 

This  day  ye'se  dine  wi'  me." 

"  Ae  bit  I  eanno'  eat,  sister. 

Nor  ae  drop  can  I  drink, 
UntU  I  see  my  dear  husband. 

For  lang  for  him  I  think." 

"  O  where  are  all  my  rangers  bold. 

That  I  pay  meat  and  fae. 
To  search  the  forest  far  an'  wide, 

To  bring  Akin  to  me?" 

Out  it  speaks  the  little  wee  boy,— 

"  Na,  na,  this  maonna  be ; 
Withoat  ye  grant  a  free  pardon, 

I  liope  ye'll  nae  him  see." 

"  0  here  I  grant  a  free  pcurdon, 

Well  seal'd  by  my  own  ban '; 
Te  may  make  search  for  young  Akin, 

As  soon  as  ever  you  can." 

They  search'd  the  country  wide  and  braid. 

The  forest  flur  and  near ; 
And  found  him  into  EHmond's-wood, 

Tearing  his  yellow  hair. 

"  Win  up,  win  np,  now  young  Akin, 

Win  up  and  boun  wi'  me ; 
We're  messengers  come  Arom  the  court. 

The  king  wants  yon  to  see." 

"  0  let  him  take  frae  me  my  heiwl. 

Or  hang  me  on  a  tree ; 
For  since  I're  last  my  dear  lady. 

Life's  no  pleasure  to  me." 

"  Tour  head  will  nae  be  touch'd.  Akin, 

Nor  hang'd  upon  a  tree ; 
Your  lady's  in  her  (kther's  court. 

And  all  he  wants  is  thee." 

When  he  came  in  before  the  king, 

FeD  low  down  on  his  knee. 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  now  young  Akin, 

This  day  ye'se  dine  wi'  me." 

But  as  they  were  at  dinner  set. 

The  boy  asked  a  boun ; 
"  I  wish  we  were  in  the  good  church. 

For  to  get  Qaristendoun ; 


"  We  ha**  lited  in  gnid  green  wood 

This  seren  years  and  ane ; 
But  a'  tills  time  rinoe  e'er  I  mind. 

Was  nerer  a  church  within." 

"  Tour  asking's  nae  sae  great,  my  boy. 

But  granted  it  shall  be ; 
This  day  to  gnid  church  ye  sliaU  gang, 

And  your  mither  sliall  gang  you  wi'." 

When  into  the  guid  church  she  came. 

She  at  the  door  did  stan' ; 
She  was  sae  sair  sunk  down  wi'  shame, 

She  couldna  eome  fkrer  ben. 

Then  out  it  speaks  the  parish  priest, 
And  a  sweet  smile  ga'e  he;— 

"  Gome  ben,  come  ben,  my  lily  flower. 
Present  your  babes  to  me." 

Charles,  Yinoent,  Sam,  and  Diek, 
And  likewise  James  and  John ; 

They  call'd  tlte  eldest  Young  Akin, 
Which  was  his  fiither's  name. 

Then  they  staid  in  the  royal  court. 
And  liT'd  wi'  mhrth  and  glee ; 

And  wlien  her  ikther  was  deoeas'd. 
Heir  of  the  crown  was  she. 
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[FiBST  published  in  the  Minstrelqr  of  the 
Scottish  Border.— "  This  legendary  tale,"  says 
Sir  Walter,  "  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs  Brown's 
MS.  Accordingly  many  of  the  rhymes  arise 
from  the  nortliem  mode  of  pronunciation ;  as 
dte  for  do,  and  the  like.— Perhaps  the  ballad 
may  have  originally  related  to  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  Bobin  Hood,  as  mention  is  made  of 
Bamisdale,  his  fhToorite  abode."] 


O  BosR  the  Bed,  and  White  Lilly, 
Their  mother  dear  was  dead : 

And  their  Cather  has  married  an 
man. 
Wished  them  twa  little  guid. 
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Uut  she  had  twa  as  gallant  sons 

Ai  orer  brake  roan's  bread ; 
A  nd  the  tane  o'  them  lo'ed  her.  White  Lilljr, 

And  the  tother  Bose  the  Bed. 

U  bigged  ha'e  thejr  a  bigly  boor. 

Fast  by  the  roaring  strand ; 
And  there  was  mair  mirth  in  the  ladyes' 

Nor  in  a'  their  Other's  land.  [hour, 

But  out  and  spak'  their  step-mothor, 

As  she  stood  a  little  fbrebye— 
"  I  hope  to  live  and  plajr  the  prank, 

Uall  gar  your  loud  sang  lie." 

She's  call'd  upon  her  eldest  son ; 

"  Gum  here,  my  son,  to  me : 
It  fears  me  salr,  my  bauld  Arthur, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." 

"  Gin  sae  it  maun  be,  my  delr  mother. 

Your  bidding  1  maun  dee ; 
But,  be  never  wnur  to  Bose  the  Bed, 

Than  ye  ha'e  been  to  me." 

Hhe's  called  upon  her  youngest  son  ; 

"Cum  here,  my  son,  to  me: 
It  fsars  me  salr,  my  Urown  Bobin, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." 

"  6in  it  fear  yo  salr,  my  mother  deir. 

Your  bidding  I  sail  dee ; 
But,  be  never  waur  to  White  Lilly, 

Than  ye  ha'e  been  to  nie." 

"  Mow  haud  your  tongues,  ye  foolish  boys! 

For  small  sail  be  their  part; 
They  ne'er  again  sail  see  your  fkce . 

Gin  their  very  hearts  suld  break." 

8ae  bauld  Arthur's  gane  to  our  king's  court. 

His  hie  chamberlain  to  be ; 
nut  Brown  Bobin,  he  has  slain  a  knight. 

And  to  grene>wood  ho  did  flee. 

When  Bose  the  Bed,  and  White  Lilly, 

Haw  their  twa  loves  were  gane, 
8une  dill  they  drop  the  loud  loud  sang. 

Took  up  the  still  mourning. 

And  out  then  spake  her  White  Lilly : 

"  My  sister,  we'll  be  gane : 
Why  mild  we  stay  in  Barnisdale, 

To  mourn  our  hour  within  ?" 


A    O  outted  ha'e  they  their  green  doathing, 
A  little  abune  their  knee ; 
And  sae  ha'e  they  their  yellow  hair, 
A  little  abune  their  bree. 

And  left  ha'e  they  that  bonnie  hour. 

To  cross  the  raging  sea; 
And  they  ha'e  ta'en  to  a  holy  chjqtel. 

Was  christened  by  Our  Ladje. 

And  they  ha'e  changed  their  twa  names. 

Sac  ttur  feae  ony  toun ; 
And  the  tane  o'  them's  hight  Sweet  Willie, 

And  the  tether's  Bouge  the  Bounde. 

Between  the  twa  a  promise  is, 
And  tliey  ha'e  sworn  it  to  fUlfll ; 

Whenever  the  tane  blew  a  bugle-born. 
The  tother  suld  cum  her  till. 

Sweet  WUlie's  gane  to  the  king's  court. 

Her  true  love  for  to  see ; 
And  Bouge  the  Bounde  to  gude  grene-w<>o<l, 

Broun  Bobin 's  man  to  he. 

O  it  fell  anes,  upon  a  time. 

They  putted  at  the  stane ; 
And  seven  foot  ayont  them  a'. 

Brown  Bobin's  gar'd  it  gang. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  putting-stane, 

And  gave  a  sad  "  O  hon !" 
Then  out  bespake  him.  Brown  Bobin, 

"  But  that's  a  woman's  moan  I" 

"  O  kent  ye  by  my  rosy  lips  ? 

Or  by  my  yellow  hair ; 
Or  kcnt  ye  by  my  milk-white  breast, 

Ye  never  yet  saw  bare  ?" 

"  I  kent  na  by  your  rosy  lips. 

Nor  by  your  yellow  hair ; 
But,  cum  to  your  hour  whaever  likra. 

They'll  find  a  ladye  there." 

"  O  gin  ye  come  my  hour  within. 
Through  flraud,  deceit,  or  guile, 

Wl'  this  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 
I  vow  I  wUl  thee  kUi." 

"  Yet  durst  I  cum  into  your  bour. 
And  ask  nae  leave,"  quoth  he ; 
"  And  wi'  this  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 
W         Wave  danger  back  on  thee." 
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About  the  dead  hoar  c  the  night, 

The  ladjre'a  boor  was  broken ; 
And,  aboat  the  fint  boor  o'  the  day. 

The  fkir  knave  bairn  was  gotten. 

When  dajs  were  gane  and  months 
The  taulye  was  nd  and  wan ;  [come, 

And  aye  she  cried  for  a  boor  woman. 
For  to  wait  her  upon. 

Tlien  np  and  spake  him.  Brown  Bobin, 
"  And  what  needs  this  ?"  qaoth  he : 

"  Or  what  can  woman  do  for  you. 
That  canna  be  done  by  me  ?" 

"  Twas  never  my  mother's  ihshlon,"  she  said, 

"  Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  mine. 
That  belted  knights  should  e'er  remain 

While  ladyes  dree'd  their  pain. 

"  But  gin  ye  take  that  bugle-horn. 

And  wind  a  blast  sae  shrill, 
I  ha'e  a  brother  in  yonder  court 

Will  come  me  quickly  till." 

"  O  gin  ye  ha'e  a  brother  on  earth. 

That  ye  lo'e  mair  than  me, 
Te  may  blow  the  horn  yoursel',"  he  says, 

"  For  a  Mast  I  winna  gi'e." 

She's  ta'en  the  bugle  in  her  hand. 
And  blawn  baith  loud  and  shrill ; 

Sweet  William  started  at  the  sound. 
And  came  her  quickly  till. 

O  up  and  starts  him.  Brown  Robin, 

And  swore  by  Our  Ladye, 
"  No  man  shall  come  into  this  hour. 

But  first  maun  fight  wi'  me." 

O  they  ha'e  fought  tho  wood  within. 

Till  the  sun  was  going  down  ; 
And  drops  o'  blood,  flrae  Rose  the  Bed, 

Came  pouring  to  the  ground. 

She  leant  her  back  against  an  aik. 

Said,—"  Bobin,  let  me  be : 
For  it  is  a  ladye,  bred  and  bom. 

That  has  fought  this  day  wi'  thee." 

O  seven  foot  he  started  back. 

Cried—"  Alas  and  woe  is  me ! 
For  I  wished  never,  in  all  my  llfr, 

A  woman's  bluid  to  see : 


"  And  that  aU  for  the  knightly  vow 

I  swore  hy  Our  Ladye ; 
But  mair  for  the  sake  o'  ae  fikir  maid. 

Whose  name  is  White  LiUy." 

Then  out  and  spake  her,  Bonge  the  Boande, 

And  leugh  right  heartUie, 
"  She  has  been  wi'  ye  this  year  and  mair. 

Though  ye  wistna  it  was  she." 

Now  word  has  gane  through  all  the  land. 

Before  a  month  was  gane. 
That  a  forester's  page  in  gude  grene-wood. 

Had  bom  a  bonnie  son. 

The  marvel  gaed  to  the  king's  court. 

And  to  the  king  himsel' ; 
"  Now,  by  my  foe,"  the  king  did  say, 

"  The  like  was  never  heard  tell !" 

Then  out  then  qpake  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 
And  laugh'd  right  loud  and  hie— 

"  I  trow  some  may  has  ph^r'd  the  lown. 
And  fled  her  ain  countrie." 

"  Bring  me  my  steid !"  the  king  gan  say ; 

My  bow  and  arrows  keen ; 
And  I'll  gae  hunt  in  yonder  wood. 

And  see  what's  to  be  seen." 

"  Oin  it  please  your  grace,"  quoth  BauU  A  r- 
"  My  liege  I'll  gang  you  wi',  [thur. 

And  see  gin  I  can  meet  a  bonnie  page. 
That's  stray 'd  awa'  ftrae  me." 

And  they  ha'e  ehased  in  gude  grene-vrood. 

The  buck  but  and  the  rae, 
mi  they  drew  near  Brown  Robin's  hour. 

About  the  dose  o'  day. 

Then  out  and  spake  the  king  himsel'. 

Says—"  Arthur,  look  and  see. 
Gin  yon  be  not  your  fkvourite  page. 

That  leans  a^nst  yon  tree." 

O  Arthur's  ta'en  a  bugle-horo. 

And  blawn  a  blast  sae  shrill ; 
Sweet  waUe  started  to  her  feet. 

And  ran  hhn  quickly  till. 

"  0  wanted  ye  your  meat,  Willie, 

Or  wanted  ye  your  foe  ? 
Or  gat  ye  e'er  an  angry  word. 

That  ye  ran  awa'  fine  me  ?" 
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"  I  wanted  nought,  my  matter  daar ; 

To  me  ye  aye  wae  good : 
I  cam'  to  Me  my  ae  brother. 

That  won*  In  this  grene-wood." 

Then  out  betpake  the  king  agiUn, — 

"  My  boy,  now  tell  to  me. 
Who  dwell*  into  yon  bigly  boar. 

Beneath  yon  green  aik  tree  ?" 

"  O  iMtrdon  me,"  Mid  Sweet  Willie, 

"  My  Uege,  I  darena  tell ; 
And  gang  nae  near  yon  outlaw'e  boor 

For  fear  they  suld  ye  kill." 

"  0  hand  your  tongue,  my  bonnie  boy ! 

For  I  winna  be  eald  nay ; 
But  I  will  gang  yon  bour  within. 

Betide  me  weal  or  wae." 

They  havelighted  flrae  theirmllk-whita  iteida. 

And  laftlie  entered  in ; 
And  there  they  saw  her.  White  Lilly, 

ifuning  her  bonnie  young  ton. 

"  Now,  by  the  ma«,"  the  king  he  laid, 

"  Tlili  i4  a  comely  sight; 
I  trow,  inttrad  of  a  foreater'i  man, 

This  is  a  lady  bright!" 

O  out  and  spake  her,  Bose  the  Bed, 

And  fell  low  on  her  knee: — 
"  0  pardon  us,  my  gracious  liege. 

And  our  story  I'll  tell  thee. 

"  Our  ikther  is  a  wealthy  lord, 

Lires  into  Bamisdale; 
But  we  had  a  wicked  step-mother. 

That  wrought  us  meikle  bale. 

"  Yet  had  she  twa  as  fb'  fkir  sons, 

AS  e'er  the  sun  did  see; 
And  the  tane  o'  them  lo'ed  my  sister  deir. 

And  the  tother  said  he  lo'ed  me." 

Then  out  and  cried  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 

As  by  the  king  he  stood, — 
"  Now,  by  the  fkith  of  my  body. 

This  sold  be  Bow  the  Bed!" 


A    Then  in  and  oame  htm.  Brown  Bobln, 
Frae  hunting  o'  the  king's  deer. 
But  when  he  saw  the  king  himsel'. 
He  started  back  for  fear. 

The  king  has  ta'en  Bobin  by  the  hand. 
And  bade  him  nothing  dread. 

But  quit  for  aye  the  gude  grene-wood. 
And  come  to  the  court  wi'  speed. 

The  king  has  ta'en  White  Lilly's  son. 
And  set  him  on  his  knee ; 

Says,  "  Gin  ye  live  to  wield  a  brand. 
My  bowman  thou  sail  be." 


The  king  has  sent  for  robes  o*  green. 

And  girdles  o'  shining  gold ; 
And  sae  sune  have  the  ladyes  busked  them 

Sae  glorious  to  behind.  [selvee,  «b 
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Then  they  hare  ta'en  them  to  the  holy  ehapelle,  \ 

And  there  had  fkir  wedding ; 
And  when  they  cam'  to  the  king's  court,  / 

For  Joy  the  bells  did  ring. 


BOSE  THE  BED  AND  WHITE  LILLIE. 

[Thb  following  version  of  "  Bote  the  Bad  and 
White  LiUy"  is  ttom  Buchan's  Ballads  of  the 
North.  It  differs  materially  from  the  one  given 
in  Scott's  Minstrelqr.] 

Now  word  is  gane  through  a'  the  land, 

Oude  seal  that  it  sae  spread ! 
To  Bose  the  Bed  and  White  Lillie, 

Their  mither  dear  was  dead. 

Their  fkther's  married  a  bauld  woman. 

And  brought  her  ower  the  sea; 
Twa  sprightly  youths,  her  ain  young  sons, 

Intill  her  oompanie. 

They  flx'd  their  eyes  on  those  ladies. 

On  shipboard  as  they  stood. 
And  sware,  if  ever  they  wan  to  land. 

These  ladiee  they  would  wed. 

But  there  was  nae  a  quarter  past, 

A  quarter  past  but  three. 
Till  these  young  luvers  a'  were  fond 

O'  others  companie. 

The  knights  they  harped  i'  their  bower. 

Tile  ladies  sew'd  and  sang ; 
There  was  mair  mirth  In  tluit  chamer 

Than  a'  their  ikther's  Un'. 
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Than  oot  it  ipak'  tlMir  ■tep-mither. 

At  the  ftair-fbot  •tood  the; 
*'  I'm  plagued  wi'  jroor  tioaUeeome  noiae, 

What  makei  year  melodle  ? 

"  O  Boee  the  Bed,  je  dug  too  knid. 
While  Liilie  yotur  Toioe  is  •trang ; 

But  gin  I  live  and  brook  my  life, 
I'M  gar  you  change  yoor  lang." 

"  We  mannna  change  onr  kmd,  hmd  King, 

For  nae  dolre'*  eon  yell  bear; 
We  winna  change  oar  loud,  load  long. 

Bat  aye  we'll  ling  the  mair. 

"  We  nerer  mng  the  eang,  ndther. 

Bat  well  elng  ower  again ; 
We'll  take  oar  harpe  into  oar  hands. 

And  we'll  haip,  and  we'U  sing." 

She's  eall'd  upon  her  twa  young  sons. 

Says, "  Bonn'  ye  for  the  sea ; 
Let  Boee  the  Bed,  and  White  LUUe, 

Stay  in  their  Iwww  wl'  me." 

"  O  Ood  forbid,"  said  her  eldest  son, 

"  Nor  kit  it  ever  be. 
Unless  ye  were  as  Idnd  to  oar  lores 

As  gin  we  were  them  wi'." 

"  Tet  never  the  less,  my  pretty  sons, 

Te'll  boun'  you  for  the  feem ; 
Let  Bose  the  Bed,  and  White  LiUte, 

Stay  in  their  bowen  at  hame." 

"  O  when  wi'  yoa  we  oame  alang. 

We  felt  the  stormy  sea ; 
And  where  we  go,  ye  ne'er  shall  know. 

Nor  shall  lie  known  by  thee.'* 

Then  wi'  her  harsh  and  bdsterous  wcMrd, 

Slie  forc'd  these  lads  away ; 
WhUe  Boee  the  Bed  and  White  LilUe 

Still  in  their  bowers  did  stay. 

But  there  was  not  a  quarter  past, 

A  quarter  past  but  ane ; 
Till  Bose  tlie  Bed  in  rags  she  gaed. 

White  Lime's  oUithing  grew  thin. 

Wi'  bitter  usage  erery  day. 
The  ladies  they  thought  king ; 

**  0h3n,  alas !  said  Base  the  Bed, 
She's  gar'd  us  eluuige  our  sang. 
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"  Bat  we  win  change  our  own  ta'  names. 
And  we'll  gang  flrae  the  town ; 

Frae  Boee  the  Bed  and  White  LUlie, 
To  Nicholas  and  Boger  Brown. 

"  And  we  will  cut  our  green  cUtithing 

A  little  aboon  our  knee ; 
And  we  will  on  to  gude  greenwood, 

Twa  baald  bowmen  to  be." 

"  Ohon,  alas !"  said  White  LOUe, 

"  My  fingers  are  but  sma'; 
And  though  my  hands  would  wield  the  bow. 

They  winna  yield  at  a'." 

"  0  had  your  tongue  now.  White  Liilie, 

And  let  these  fears  a'  be; 
There's  naethlng  that  yCie  awkward  in. 

Bat  I  will  learn  thee." 

Then  they  are  on  to  gude  greenwood 

As  Ikst  as  gang  could  they ; 
O  tlien  they  spied  him,  BoUn  Hood, 

Below  a  green  aik  tree. 

"  Onde  day,  gade  day,  kind  sir,"  thqr  aa.M, 
"  Ood  make  you  safe  and  free." 

"  Gude  day,  gude  day,"  said  Bobin  Hood, 
"  What  is  your  wills  wi'  me  ?" 

"  Lo  here  we  are,  twa  banlsh'd  kn!ghtH, 

Gome  frae  our  native  hame ; 
We're  come  to  erave  o*  thee  service. 

Our  king  will  gi'e  us  nane." 

"  If  ye  iM  twa  young  banirii'd  knights. 

Tell  me  frae  what  eonntrie ;" 
"  Frae  Anster  town  into  Fifeshire, 

Ye  know  it  as  well  as  we." 

"  If  a'  be  true  that  ye  ha'e  said. 

And  taald  Just  now  to  me } 
Te're  welcome,  welcome,  every  one. 

Tour  master  I  will  be. 

"  Now  ye  shall  eat  as  I  do  eat. 

And  lye  as  I  do  lye; 
Ye  salna  wear  nae  waur  daithing 

Nor  my  young  men  and  I." 

Then  they  went  to  a  ruinous  house. 

And  tliere  they  enter'd  in ; 
And  Nidiolas  lied  wi'  Bobin  Hood, 

And  Bnger  wi'  Uttlc  John. 
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But  it  flsll  aaoe  upon  a  day,  i 

They  were  at  the  putting- itane , 

When  Bom  the  Bed  she  view'd  them  a', 
Ae  they  stood  on  the  green. 

She  hit  the  itane  then  wi'  her  foot, 

And  kep'd  it  wi'  her  Itnee ; 
And  spaces  three  aboon  them  a', 

I  wyte  she  gar'd  it  flee. 

She  set  her  back  then  to  a  tree. 

And  ga'e  a  loud  Ohon ! 
A  lad  spak'  in  the  companie, 

"  1  hear  a  woman's  moan." 

"  How  know  you  Uiat,  young  man,"  she  said, 

"  How  know  you  that  o'  me  ? 
Did  e'er  ye  see  me  in  that  plaoe, 

A'e  foot  my  ground  to  flee  ? 

"  Or  know  ye  by  my  cheny  cheeks. 

Or  by  my  yellow  hair  ? 
Or  by  the  paps  on  my  breast  bane, 

Ye  never  saw  them  bare." 

"  I  know  not  by  your  cherry  cheeks. 

Nor  by  your  yellow  hair; 
But  I  know  by  your  milk-white  chin, 

On  it  there  grows  nae  hair. 

"  I  nerer  saw  yon  in  that  cause 

A'e  foot  your  ground  to  flee ; 
I've  seen  you  stan'  wi'  sword  In  han' 

'Mang  men's  blood  to  the  knee. 

"  But  if  I  oome  your  bower  within, 

By  night,  or  yet  by  day ; 
I  shall  know,  before  I  go. 

If  ye  be  man  or  may." 

*'  O  if  you  come  my  bow«r  within, 

By  night,  or  yet  by  day ; 
As  soon's  I  draw  my  trusty  brand, 

Nae  lang  ye'U  wi'  me  stay." 

But  he  is  haunted  to  her  bower, 

Her  bigly  bower  o*  stane. 
Till  he  has  got  her  big  wi'  balm. 

And  near  sax  months  she's  gane. 


When  three  malr  months  were  oome  and 
They  gae'd  to  hunt  the  hynde ;         [gane, 

She  wont  to  be  the  foremost  ane. 
But  now  stay'd  (kr  behynd. 
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Her  luver  looks  bar  in  the  flwe, 

And  thus  to  her  said  he ; 
"  I  think  your  cheeks  are  pale  and  vnm 

Fray,  what  gaes  warst  wi'  thee  ? 

"  O  want  ye  roses  to  your  breast. 

Or  ribbons  to  your  sheen  ? 
Or  want  ye  as  muekle  o'  dear  bought  lave 

As  your  heart  can  oonteen  ?" 

"  I  want  nae  roses  to  my  breaat, 

Nae  ribbons  to  my  sheen ; 
Kor  want  I  as  muekle  dear  bought  luve 

As  my  heart  can  oonteen. 

"  I'd  rather  ha'e  a  flre  behynd, 

Anither  me  before ; 
A  gude  mldwiflB  at  my  right  side. 

Till  my  young  babe  be  bore." 

"  111  kindle  a  flre  wi'  a  flint  stane. 

Bring  wine  in  a  horn  green ; 
I'll  be  midwlft  at  your  right  side. 

Till  your  young  babe  be  bom." 

"  That  was  ne'er  my  mither's  custom. 

Forbid  that  it  be  mine! 
A  knight  Stan'  by  a  lady  bright. 

Whan  she  drees  a'  her  pine. 

"  There  is  a  knight  in  gude  greenwood, 

If  that  he  kent  o'  me ; 
Through  stock  and  stane,  and  the  hawthorn, 

Sae  soon's  he  would  come  me  tee." 

"  If  there  be  a  knight  in  gude  greenwood 

Te  like  better  than  me ; 
If  ance  he  oome  your  bower  within, 

Ane  o'  us  twa  shall  dee." 

She  set  a  horn  to  her  mouth. 

And  she  blew  loud  and  tfajrlll ; 
Through  stock  and  stane,  and  the  hawthorn. 

Brave  Boger  came  her  tlU. 

"  Wha's  hen  sae  bauM,"  the  youth  replied, 

"  Thus  to  encroach  un  me  ?" 
"  0  here  am  1,"  the  knight  replied, 

"  Ha'e  as  much  right  as  thee." 

Then  they  fought  up  the  gude  greenwood, 

Sae  did  they  down  the  plain ; 
They  nkldart  ither  wi'  lang  braid  swords. 

Till  they  were  bleedy  men. 
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Then  oat  it  spak'  the  sick  woman. 
Sat  under  the  greenwood  tree ; 

'*  o  had  your  han',  young  nun,"  she  Mid, 
"  She's  a  woman  as  well  as  me." 

Then  out  it  speaks  anither  youth, 

Amang  the  oompanie ; 
"  Gin  I  had  kent  what  I  ken  now, 

'Tis  for  her  I  would  dee." 

"  U  wae  mat  worth  yon,  Bose  the  Bed, 

An  ill  death  mat  ye  dee ! 
Although  ye  tauld  upo'  yourael'. 

Ye  might  ha'e  heal'd  on  me." 

"  0  for  her  sake  I  was  content. 

For  to  gae  ower  the  sea; 
For  her  I  left  my  mither's  ha', 

Though  she  proves  ftuise  to  me." 

But  whan  these  lovers  were  made  known, 

TlMy  sung  right  Joyfullie ; 
Kae  blyther  was  the  nightingale. 

Nor  bird  that  sat  on  tree. 

Now  they  ha'e  married  these  ladies. 
Brought  them  to  bower  an  ha'. 

And  now  a  happy  life  they  lead, 
I  wish  sae  may  we  a*. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  ROBIN  HOOD  AND 
LITTLE  JOHN. 

[This  appears  to  be  merely  an  imperfect  Ter- 
sion  of  the  previous  ballad.  It  is  given  in  Mr 
Kinloch's  collection.—"  The  fiune,"  says  Mr 
Kinlocb,  "  of  bold  Bobin  Hood,  (to  whom  tradi- 
tion has  assigned  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ington), and  his  ban  eamarado  Little  John,  was 
not  oonAned  to  England,  but  was  well  known  in 
Scotland,  where  their  gallant  exploits  are  yet 
remembered,  and  have  become  still  more  ftmi- 
liar  since  tiie  publication  of  'Ivanhoe;'  in 
which  romance 

*  Robin  Hood  and  hi*  merry  men' 


sustain  a  very  prominent  part. 

"  Bobin  Hood  was,  ancientiy,  celebrated  in 
Scotland  by  an  annual  play  or  f^val ;  and  the 
following  extract,  while  it  shows  the  estimation 


A  in  which  this  festival  was  regarded  by  the  popu- 
lace, displays  at  the  same  time  their  lawless  con- 
duct, and  the  weakness  of  the  dvil  power,  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  fourteenth  century.— 
'  The  game  of  Bobin  Hood  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  populace  assembled  pre- 
vious to  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  and  chose 
some  respectable  member  of  the  corporation  to 
officiate  in  the  character  of  Bobin  Hood,  and 
another  in  that  of  Littie  John,  his  squire.  Upon 
the  day  appointed,  which  was  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday,  the  people  assembled  in  military  array, 
and  went  to  some  a4)oining  field,  where,  either 
as  actors  or  spectators,  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  towns  were  convened.  In  this 
field  they  probably  amused  themselves  with  a 
representation  of  Bobin  Hood's  predatory  ex- 
ploits, or  of  his  encounters  with  the  officers  of 
Justice.  As  numerous  meetings  for  disorderly 
mirth  are  apt  to  engender  tumult,  when  the 
minds  of  the  people  came  to  be  agitated  with  re- 
ligions controversy,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
repress  the  game  of  Bobin  Hood  by  public 
statute.  The  p<q;>ulace  were  by  no  means  willing 
to  relinquish  their  fkvourite  amusement.  Tear 
after  year  the  magistrates  of  Edinborgh  were 
obliged  to  exert  their  authority  in  repressing 
this  game,  often  ineffectually.  In  the  year  1561, 
the  mob  were  so  enraged  in  being  disappointed 
in  making  a  Bobin  Hood,  that  they  rose  in 
mutiny,  seised  on  the  city  gates,  committed 
robberies  upon  strangers;  and  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, being  condemned  by  the  magistrates  to 
be  hanged,  the  mob  forced  open  the  jail,  set  at 
liberty  the  criminal  and  all  the  prisoners,  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  gibbet  erected  at  the  cross  for 
executing  the  malefector.  They  next  assaulted 
the  magistrates,  who  were  sitting  in  the  council- 
chamber,  and  who  fled  to  the  tolbooth  for  shel- 
ter, where  the  mob  attacked  them,  battering 
the  doors,  and  pouring  stones  through  the  win- 
dows. Application  was  made  to  the  deacons  of  the 
corporations  to  appease  the  tumult.  Bemaining, 
however,  unconcerned  speotetors,  they  made  this 
answer : — They  rvill  he  magittrata  alone ;  let  them 
rule  the  multitude  aiotu.  The  magistrates  were 
kept  in  confinement  till  they  made  proclamation 
be  published,  offering  indemnity  to  the  rioters 
upon  laying  down  their  arms.  Still,  however, 
so  late  as  the  year  1693,  we  find  the  General  As- 
sembly complaining  of  the  profknation  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  making  of  Bobin  Hood  Plays.'— 
Amot's  Hist,  of  Edin.  ch.  II. 
"  Among  all  the  numerous  ballads  and  tales. 
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elM  than  a  portion  of  the  andent  IhigUah  metri-dj  > 
tal  romanoe  of*  Kyng  Horn,'  whieh  aome  bene- 
Tolent  pen,  pemdTentare,  '  for  Inf  of  the  lewed 
man,'  hath  etripped  of  He  '  qnainte  Inglis,'  and 
giTen— 

'  !■  lyinple  ipeche  as  he  eonthe. 
That  u  bchteat  ia  nuiwe't  aaonthe.' 

Of  this  the  reader  will  be  at  onoe  eonTinoed,  if 
be  compare*  it  with  the  romance  aUuded  to,  or 
rather  with  the  fragment  of  the  one  preeerred  in 
the  Auchinleck  MB.,  entitled,  'Home  Chflde 
and  Maiden  Bimlnild,'  both  of  which  ancient 
poems  are  to  be  found  in  Bitaon'i  Metrical  Bo- 
manoee.  It  ia,  perhaps,  anneceaaary  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  Hend  or  Hynd  means  'cour- 
teous, Idnd,  aflkble,'  &c.,  an  epithet,  whieh,  we 
doubt  not,  the  hero  of  the  ballad  waa  fliily  en- 
titled to  aaaume."— Jro<A«m>eff.] 


Kbab  Edinburgh  waa  a  joaag  child  bom. 
With  a  hegr  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

And  hia  name  it  was  called  young  Hynd  Horn, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

SeTen  lang  years  he  aerved  the  king. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

And  it's  a'  for  tlie  sake  of  his  dochter  Jean, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  king  an  angry  man  was  he. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  kn ; 

He  sent  young  Hynd  Horn  to  the  sea. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Oh !  I  never  saw  my  lore  before. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

Till  I  saw  her  through  an  augre  bore. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  And  she  gare  to  me  a  gay  gold  ring. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

With  three  shining  diamonds  set  therein. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  And  I  gave  to  her  a  silTer  wand. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

With  three  singing  laverocks  set  thereon. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  What  if  those  diamonds  lose  their  hue  ? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Un ; 
Jast  when  my  lore  begins  fbr  to  rue. 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie* 
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"  For  when  your  ring  tums  pale  and  wan. 
With  a  h^  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

Then  I'm  in  lore  with  another  man. 
And  the  Urk  and  the  brume  blooma  bonnie." 

He's  left  the  land,  and  he's  gone  to  the  sea. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  he's  stayed  there  seven  years  and  a  day. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

Seven  lang  years  he  has  been  on  the  sea. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

And  Hynd  Horn  has  looked  how  his  ring  may  be. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

But  when  he  looked  this  ring  upon, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  laa. 

The  shining  diamonds  were  both  pale  and  wan. 
And  the  birk  and  the  Inrnme  blooms  bonnie. 

Oh !  the  ring  it  was  both  black  and  blue, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  k>  Ian ; 

And  she's  either  dead,  or  she's  married. 
And  the  Urk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

He's  left  the  seas,  and  he's  come  to  the  land, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  huw  lo  Ian, 

And  the  first  he  met  was  an  auld  beggar  man. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  ray  silly  auld  man  ? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 
For  it's  seven  years  since  I  have  seen  land. 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  What  news?  what  news  ?  thou  auld  beggar  man? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 
What  news  ?  what  news  ?  by  sea  or  land  ? 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie  " 

"  No  news  at  all,"  sidd  the  auld  beggar  man. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

But  there  is  a  wedding  in  the  king's  hall, 
And  the  Urk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  There  is  a  king's  dochter  in  the  west. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  she  has  been  married  thir  nine  nights  past. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"Into  the  bridebed  she  winna  gang. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

mi  she  hears  tell  of  her  ain  Hynd  Horn, 
And  the  bitk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 
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wot  thon  gire  to  me  tb  j  bagging  eoat, 
WitA  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  bow  lo  Ian, 
And  I'll  glTe  to  thee  mjr  wsarlet  doak. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooma  bonnie. 

"  Wilt  thou  give  to  me  thy  begging  etaff, 
With  a  bey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  I'll  gire  to  thee  my  good  gray  tteed. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  boonle." 

The  aald  beggar  roan  oaat  off  his  ooat. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  hel  ta'en  up  the  icarlet  eloak. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  auM  beggar  man  threw  down  his  staff. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  be  is  mounted  the  good  gray  steed. 
And  the  birii  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  anld  beggar  man  was  bound  Ibr  the  mill. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

But  young  Hynd  Horn  ibr  the  king's  hall. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

The  auld  beggar  man  was  bound  for  to  ride. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ; 

But  young  Hynd  Horn  was  bound  for  the  bride. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

When  he  came  to  the  king's  gate. 
With  a  Ley  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

Bs  asked  a  drink  for  young  Hynd  Horn's  sake. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

These  news  unto  the  bonnie  bride  earoe. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

That  at  the  yett  there  stands  an  auld  man, 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  There  stands  an  auld  man  at  the  king's  gats. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

He  asketh  a  drink  for  young  Hynd  HomH  sake. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  111  go  through  nine  flres  so  hot. 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian ;       [eake. 
Bat  I'U  glTe  him  a  drink  for  young  Hynd  Horn's 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  bloome  bonnie." 

Bbe  went  to  the  gate  where  the  anld  man  dM 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  k>  Ian,      [stand. 

And  she  gave  him  a  drink  out  of  her  own  hand. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie.    i 
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'  \  She  gave  him  a  oup  out  of  her  own  band. 
With  a  hey  hUelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 
He  drunk  out  the  drink,  and  dropt  in  the  ring. 
And  the  birk  and  the  bmme  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Got  thou  it  by  sea,  or  got  thou  it  by  Und  ? 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  k>  Ian, 
Or  got  thou  it  off  a  dead  noan's  hand  ? 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  I  got  it  not  by  sea,  but  I  got  it  by  land, 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Un, 

For  1  got  it  out  of  thine  own  hand. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  I'U  oast  off  my  gowns  of  brown. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

And  111  follow  thee  fVom  town  to  town. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"I'U  cast  off  my  gowns  of  red. 
With  a  hey  lUlelu  and  a  how  lo  bm. 

And  along  with  thee  I'll  beg  my  bread. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie." 

"  Thou  need  not  oast  off  thy  gowns  of  brown. 
With  a  hey  lUlelu  and  a  how  lo  Ian, 

For  I  oan  make  thee  lady  of  many  a  town. 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnie. 

"  Thou  need  not  oast  off  thy  gowns  of  red. 
With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lu  Ian, 

For  I  oan  maintain  thee  with  both  wine  and  bread,  ^ 
And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bonnla." 

The  bridegroom  thought  he  had  the  bonnie  hrkle 
wed, 

With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  k>  Ian ; 
But  young  Hynd  Horn  took  the  bride  to  the  bed. 

And  the  birk  and  the  brume  blooms  bunnie. 


EaicD  of  iintm. 

[FaoM  Mr  Kinloeh'sCoUeetion.—" Drum, the    )r^~1 
propertgr   of  the  ancient  and   once   powcrftU    QO*^ 
AunUy  of  Irwin  or  Irvine,  Is  situated  in  the    ^^"^f* 
parish  of  Drumoak,  in   Aberdeenshirs.     This 
ballad  was  oomposfd  on  the  nuuriage  of  Alex< 
ander  Irvine  of  Drum  to  his  leoond  wlfo.  If  ar- 
gaiet  OoQtts,  a  woman  of  inferior  birth  and 
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■taanen,  which  ttap  gave  greftt  oflsnoe  to  his  1^ 
nlationi.    He  had  pievioudy,  in  1643,  married 
Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  George,  Mcond  Mar- 
qoiaofHontly."] 


Thf  Laird  o'  Dram  i>  a-wooing  gaue. 

It  was  on  a  morning  early. 
And  lie  has  fkwn  in  wi'  a  lK>nnie  may 

A-chearing  at  her  barley. 

"  My  bonnie  may,  my  weel-fluir'd  may, 

0  will  you  fkncy  me,  O ; 

And  gae  and  be  the  lady  o'  Drum, 
And  lat  your  shearing  al>ee,  O." 

"  It's  I  canna  fkncy  thee,  kind  sir, 

1  winna  fkncy  thee,  O, 

I  winna  gae  and  be  lady  o*  Drum, 
And  lat  my  shearing  abee,  0. 

"  But  set  your  Iotc  on  anither,  kind  sir. 

Set  it  not  on  me,  O, 
For  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  bride. 

And  your  hure  I'll  never  be,  O. 

"  My  fktber  he  is  a  shepherd  mean. 

Keeps  sheep  on  yonder  hill,  O, 
And  ye  may  gae  and  speir  at  him. 

For  I  am  at  his  will  0." 

Drum  is  to  her  father  gane. 

Keeping  his  sheep  on  yon  hill,  O ; 

And  he  has  gotten  his  consent 
That  the  may  was  at  his  will,  O. 

"  But  my  dochter  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
She  was  ne'er  brought  up  at  scheel,  O , 

But  weel  can  she  milk  cow  and  ewe. 
And  mak'  a  kebbuck  weel,  O. 

"  She'll  win  in  your  bam  at  bear-seed  time. 
Cast  out  your  muck  at  Tule,  O, 

She'll  saddle  your  steed  in  time  o'  need. 
And  draw  aff  your  boots  hersel',  O." 

**  Have  not  I  no  clergymen  ? 

Pay  I  no  clergy  fee,  O  ? 
Ill  scheel  her  as  I  think  fit. 

And  as  I  think  weel  to  be,  O. 

"  I'll  learn  your  lassie  to  read  and  write. 
And  I'll  put  tier  to  the  scheel,  O ; 

She'll  neither  need  to  saddle  my  steed, 
Nur  draw  aif  my  boots  henel',  0. 


"But  wha  wiU  bake  my  bridal  bread. 

Or  brew  my  bridal  ale,  O ; 
And  wha  will  welcome  my  bonnie  bride. 

Is  mair  than  I  can  tell,  O." 

Drum  is  to  the  hielands  gane. 

For  to  mak'  a'  ready, 
And  a'  the  gentry  round  about. 

Cried,  "  Vender's  Drum  and  his  lady  1 

"  Peggy  Ooutts  is  a  very  bonnie  bride. 
And  Drum  is  a  wealthy  laddie. 

But  he  micht  ha'e  chosen  a  hier  match. 
Than  onie  shepherd's  lassie." 

Then  up  bespak'  his  brither  John, 

Says,  "  Te've  deen  us  meikle  wrang,  0, 

Te'TC  married  een  below  our  degree, 
Alake  to  a'  our  kin',  O." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  my  brither  John, 

I  hare  deen  you  na  wrang,  O, 
For  I've  married  een  to  wirk  and  win. 

And  ye've  married  een  to  spend,  0. 

"  The  first  time  that  I  had  a  wifb. 
She  was  tu  abeen  my  degree,  O ; 

I  durst  na  come  in  her  presence. 
But  wi'  my  hat  upo'  ray  knee,  O. 

"  The  first  wife  that  I  did  wed. 
She  was  fkr  abeen  my  degree,  O, 

She  wadna  ha'e  walk'd  to  the  yetts  o'  Drum 
But  the  pearls  abeen  her  bree,  O. 

"  But  an  she  was  ador'd  for  as  much  gold 

As  Peggy's  fbr  beautie,  O, 
She  micht  walk  to  the  yetts  o'  Drum 

Amang  gueed  companie,  O." 

There  war  fbur-and-twenty  gentlemen 

Stood  at  the  yetta  o'  Dram,  O, 
There  was  na  ane  amang  them  a' 

That  weloom'd  his  lady  in,  O. 

He  has  tane  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 

And  led  her  in  himsel',  O, 
And  in  through  ha's,  and  in  through  boners,'— 

"  And  ye're  wdoome,  lady  o'  Drnn,  O." 

Thrice  he  kissed  her  cherry  cheek. 
And  thrice  her  cherry  chin,  0 ; 

And  twenty  times  her  comely  muu',— 
"  And  ye're  welcome,  lady  o'  Drum,  O. 
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'*  T0  Mdl  be  oook  in  my  kitefaMi, 

Butler  In  my  ha',  O ; 
Te  Mdl  be  lady  in  my  oommaad. 

Whan  I  ride  fiv  awa%  O." 

"  But  I  told  ye  aftm  we  war  wed, 

I  waa  owre  low  fbr  thee,  O ; 
But  now  we  an  wed,  and  in  ae  bed  laid. 

And  ye  maan  be  oontent  wi'  ma,  O: 

"  For  an  I  war  dead,  and  ye  war  dead. 

And  baith  in  ae  grare  laid,  O, 
And  ye  and  I  war  tane  up  again,  [O  ?" 

Wha  could  distan  your  moob  fk«a  mine. 


'^Iz  battle  of  ?i$ad&lD. 


( I 


[Thu  ballad  relatee  Tery  fUthfltUy  and  dr> 
oumatantially  the  oauee  and  ieene  of  tUs  battle, 
fimght  in  1411,  between  Itonald  of  the  Idee  and 
tlie  Xarl  of  Marr,  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany,  Begent  of  Sootland  during  the  eapttrity  of 
Jamee  I.— In  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland," 
publidied  in  liM9,  a  ballad,  with  this  title,  is 
mentioned  aa  being  then  popular,  but  the  pre- 
sent was  fint  published  by  Allan  Bammy,  and 
in  aU  likelihood  written  by  htan.] 

yaAc  Dunldeir  ai  I  oam'  throuoh, 

Doun  by  the  hill  of  Banoohie, 
Allanget  the  lands  of  Oariooh, 

Orit  pitle  was  to  heir  and  se. 

The  noys  and  duleeum  hermonie. 
That  erir  that  dielry  day  did  daw, 

Ciyand  the  oorynooh  on  hie, 
"  Alas,  alas,  Ibr  the  Harlaw." 

I  marrllt  what  the  matter  meint, 

All  folks  war  in  a  fleiy  Ikliy, 
I  wist  nocht  quha  was  Am  or  friend, 

ZIt  quietly  I  did  me  oarrie ; 

But  sen  the  days  of  anld  king  Harris, 
Sic  slauchter  was  not  hard  nor  sene ; 

And  thair  I  had  nae  tyme  to  tatary. 
For  Ussinees  in  Aberdene. 

Thus  as  I  walkit  on  the  way. 

To  Inverury  as  I  went, 
I  met  a  man,  and  bad  him  stay, 

Bequeittng  him  to  mak'  me  'quaint 


* 


Of  the  beginning  and  the  erent. 
That  happenit  thatr  at  the  Hariaw ; 

Then  he  entreated  me  tak'  tent. 
And  he  the  truth  sould  to  me  sohaw.— 

"  Orit  DonaM  of  the  Ties  did  daim 
Unto  the  lands  of  Boss  sum  rleht. 

And  to  the  goremour  he  came. 
Them  for  to  half  gif  that  he  mieht : 
<iuha  saw  his  interest  was  but  sUdit, 

And  thairfiwe  answerit  with  disdain ; 
He  hastit  hame  baith  day  and  nleht. 

And  sent  nae  bodword  back  again. 

"  But  Donald,  rieht  impatient 

Of  that  anewer  duke  Bobert  gaif. 
He  Towed  to  God  omnipotent. 

All  the  hale  lands  of  Boss  to  half; 

Or  dis,  he  graithed  in  his  graif. 
He  wald  not  quat  his  ricbt  Ibr  nocht. 

Nor  be  abusit  lyk  a  slaif. 
That  bargain  sould  be  deirly  booht. 

"  Then  haiatylle  he  dkl  command. 

That  all  his  weir-men  should  convene 
Uk  ane  well  hamlstt  flrae  hand. 

To  melt,  and  heir  quhat  he  did  mein ;  i 

He  waxit  wrath,  and  Towlt  tein, 
Swelrand  he  wald  surpryse  the  north, 

Subdew  the  brugh  of  Aberdene, 
Meams,  Angus,  and  all  Fyft,  to  Forth.  ' 

"  Thus  with  the  weir-men  of  the  Ties, 

Quha  war  ay  at  his  bidding  bonn'. 
With  money  maid,  with  furss  and  wyls, 

Bicht  (kr  and  near,  baith  up  and  down ; 

Throw  mount  and  muir,  ftae  town  to  t9wny  ' 
Allangst  the  land  of  Boss  he  roars. 

And  all  obeyed  at  his  bandonn, 
Erin  frae  the  north  to  suthren  shoars. 

"  Then  all  the  cuntrle  men  did  sieM, 

For  nae  reslstans  durst  they  mak'. 
Nor  olfcr  battiU  in  the  flekl. 

Be  forss  of  arms  to  beir  him  bak; 

Syne  they  resolrit  all  and  spak'. 
That  beet  it  was  for  their  behoif, 

They  sould  him  Ibr  thair  cbiftain  tak', 
Bellering  well  he  did  them  luve. 

"  Then  he  a  proclamation  maM, 

All  men  to  meet  at  Invernses, 
Throw  Murray  Utnd  to  mak'  a  raid, 

Frae  Arthuxqrre  onto  Bpeyneasi 
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And,  forthennAir,  h*  wnt  txpnm  %  \ 

To  ■obaw  hi*  ooUoon  and  WMenKto, 

To  all  and  tindry,  mair  and  leM, 
Throehottt  the  boondis  of  Bojn  and  Euie. 

"  And  then  throw  Mr  Sirattbogie  land, 

Hia  purpoee  was  for  to  punew. 
And  quhaaoerlr  durst  gainstaod. 

That  raoe  they  shoakl  fiill  sairijr  rsw ; 

Then  he  bad  all  his  noen  be  tiew. 
And  him  defend  by  forss  and  slidit^ 

And  promlst  them  rewardis  anew. 
And  mak'  them  men  of  meikle  mioht. 

"  Without  reaistans,''  as  he  aidd, 

"  Throw  all  these  parts  he  stoutly  past, 
Qnhair  sum  war  wae,  and  som  war  ^ald. 

But  Cktfiodi  was  all  agast; 

Throw  all  these  ilelds  he  sped  him  flut, 
For  sic  a  sleht  was  never  sene. 

And  then,  forsoith,  he  langd  at  last. 
To  se  the  bmch  of  Aberdene. 

"  To  hinder  this  prowd  enterprise. 

The  stout  and  miehtgr  erie  of  Mar, 
With  ail  his  men  in  arms  did  ryse. 

Even  firae  Curgarf  to  Craigyvar ; 

And  down  tlie  syde  of  Don  rioht  ihr, 
Angus  and  Meams  did  all  couTene 

To  feeht,  or  Donald  oame  Ihe  nar 
The  ryall  broch  of  Aberdene. 

"  And  thus  the  martial  erie  of  Mar 

Marcht  with  his  men  in  riaht  array, 
Befoira  the  enemla  was  aware. 

His  banner  bauldly  did  display ; 

For  well  enewch  they  kend  the  way. 
And  all  their  semblanoe  well  tiisiy  saw. 

Without  all  dangir  or  delay, 
Oame  hastily  to  the  Harlaw. 

"  With  him  the  braif  lord  OgUvy, 

Of  Angus  sherilf-prinoipall ; 
The  oonstabill  ofgude  Dunde, 

The  Tanguard  led  before  them  all ; 

Suppose  in  number  they  war  small, 
Thay  first  rioht  bauldlie  did  pnraew. 

And  maid  their  fkes  befoir  them  ihll, 
Quha  then  that  raoe  did  saJrly  rew. 

"  And  then  the  worthy  lord  Saltonn, 
The  strong  undoubted  laird  of  Drum, 

The  stalwart  laird  of  Lawrlestone, 

With  ilk  thairforoesaU  and  sum;  ^ 


Panmnir  wltii  all  hia  men  dU  enra ; 
The  provoat  of  braif  Aberdene, 

With  trumpeta,  and  with  tnhsk  of  drum, 
Came  shortly  in  their  armour  sehene. 

"These  with  the  erie  of  Mar  oame  on. 

In  the  rrir-ward  ricfat  orderlie. 
Their  enemies  to  aet  upon 

In  awful  manner  hardily ; 

Togither  Towit  to  live  and  die. 
Since  they  had  marehit  mony  myies. 

For  to  suppress  the  tyrannie 
Of  douted  Donald  of  the  Ties. 

"  But  he  in  number  ten  to  ane, 

Bicht  subtiiie  alang  did  ride. 
With  Malcomtoeoh,  and  fdl  Madean, 

With  all  thair  povt«r  at  thalr  syde; 

Presumeand  on  thair  strenth  and  pryde. 
Without  all  feir  or  ony  aw, 

Bicht  bauldlie  battill  did  abyde. 
Hard  by  tlie  town  of  iUr  Harlaw. 

"  The  armies  met  the  trumpet  sounds, 
Tlie  dandling  dnuns  alloud  did  took, 

Baith  armies  byding  on  the  bounds. 
Till  ane  of  them  the  Mid  sould  brulk : 
Nae  help  was  thairfbr,  nane  wad  jouk, 

Fersa  waa  the  fbeht  on  ilka  aide. 

And  on  the  ground  lay  mony  a  bonk, 

or  them  that  thidr  did  battiU  byd. 

"  With  doutanm  vkstorie  they  dealt. 

The  bludy  battill  hwtit  lang ; 
Each  man  hia  niboura  foraa  thjjr  felt. 

The  weakeat  aft-tinlea  gat  the  wrang ; 

Thair  waa  nae  mowis  thair  them  amang, 
Naething  waa  heard  but  heavy  knoeka. 

That  echo  maid  a  duleftdl  aang, 
Thairto  reaooadhig  ftae  the  roAa. 

**  But  Donald'a  men  at  laat  gaif  baek. 

For  they  war  all  out  of  array; 
The  erie  of  Maria  men  throw  them  brak, 

Puraewing  diairply  in  thair  w^r> 

Their  enemya  to  tak'  or  alay. 
Be  dynt  of  foraa  to  gar  them  yield ; 

Quha  war  richt  blyth  to  win  away. 
And  aae  for  febdneaa  tint  the  field. 

"  Then  Donald  fled,  and  that  Aill  feat. 
To  mountalna  hidi  for  all  his  mieht ; 

For  he  and  hia  war  all  agaat. 

And  ran  tin  they  war  out  of  aieht ; 
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A  nd  MM  of  Bom  he  lo«t  hit  richt, 
Thoch  mony  men  with  him  he  brocht ; 

Towardi  the  YIe«  fled  day  and  nioht, 
And  all  he  wan  wm  deirlle  bocht. 

"  Thli  U,"  qaod  he,  "the  richt  report 

or  all  that  I  did  heir  and  knaw ; 
Thoch  my  diecourte  be  sutnthing  eohort, 

Tak'  this  to  be  a  rloht  rathe  eaw. 

Contrairie  God  and  the  king's  law 
Thair  wm  epilt  mekle  Chrlatian  blude, 

Into  the  battil  of  Harlaw ; 
Thie  ii  the  sum,  ue  I  oondude. 

"  But  sit  a  bonnie  quhyle  abide, 

And  I  tall  mak'  thee  clearly  ken, 
Quhat  slauchter  was  on  ilkay  syde, 

or  Lowland  and  or  Highland  men ; 
Quha  for  their  awin  haiTevir  tiene; 

These  lasle  lowns  mloht  well  be  spaird. 
Cheuit  lyke  deirs  into  thair  dens. 

And  gat  thair  wages  ror  rewaird. 

"  Maloomtosoh  or  the  clan  held  cheir, 

Maclean  with  his  grit  haaohty  held. 
With  all  thair  succour  and  relier, 

War  duleftiUy  dung  to  the  deld ; 

And  now  we  are  (ireid  or  thair  feid. 
And  will  not  lang  to  come  again ; 

Thousands  with  them  without  remeid, 
On  Donald  syd,  that  day  war  slain. 

"  And  on  the  uther  syde  war  lost. 

Into  the  reild  that  dismal  day, 
Cheirmen  of  worth  (or  mekle  cost) 

To  be  lamentit  salr  for  ay ; 

The  lord  Haltoun  or  Botbemay, 
A  man  or  mloht  and  mekle  main. 

Grit  dolour  was  for  his  decay. 
That  sae  unbappylle  was  slain. 

"  or  the  best  men  amang  them  was 

The  gracious  gude  lord  Ogllvy, 
The  sheriff-principal  or  Angus, 

Renownlt  for  truth  and  eqvltie. 

For  fklth  and  magnanimitle; 
He  had  few  fliUows  in  the  feild, 

Zit  foil  by  iktal  destlnie. 
For  he  nae  ways  wad  grant  to  sield. 

"  Sir  James  Scrimgeor  or  Duddap,  knioht, 
Grit  constabiU  or  (kir  Dunde, 

Unto  the  duleruU  deith  was  dicht ; 
The  kingts  chier  banner-man  was  he. 


A  valiant  man  of  eheralrle, 
Quhas  predecessors  wan  that  plaae 

At  Spey,  with  gude  king  William  Me, 
'Gainst  Murray  and  Maoduncan's  race. 

"  Gude  Sir  Alexander  Inring, 

The  much  renownlt  laird  of  Drum, 
Nane  in  his  days  was  better  sene, 

Qnhen  they  war  semblit  all  and  sum ; 

To  praise  him  we  sould  not  be  dumm. 
For  valour,  witt,  and  worthyness, 

To  end  his  days  he  ther  did  cum, 
Quhois  ransom  is  remeidyless. 

"  And  thair  the  knicht  oT  Lawriston 

Was  slain  into  his  armour  schene; 
And  gude  Sir  Robert  Davidson, 

Quha  provest  was  or  Aberdene ; 

The  knicht  or  Panmure  as  was  sene, 
A  mortal  man  In  armour  bricht; 

Sir  Thomas  Murray  stout  and  kene. 
Left  to  the  world  their  last  gude  nicht. 

"  Thair  was  not  sin'  king  Keneth's  days, 

Slo  strange  intestine  crewel  stryf 
In  Scotland  sene,  as  ilk  man  says, 

Quhair  mony  liklie  lost  thair  lyfo ; 

Quhilk  maid  divorce  twene  man  and  wyfo. 
And  mony  children  fatherless, 

Quhilk  in  this  realme  has  bene  ftiU  ryfe ; 
Lord,  help  these  lands,  our  vrrangs  redress ! — 

"  In  July,  on  Saint  James  his  even. 

That  four«nd>twenty  dismali  day. 
Twelve  hundred,  ten  score,  and  eleven, 

or  seirs  sen  Ohryst,  the  rathe  to  say ; 

Men  will  remember  as  they  may, 
Quhen  thus  the  veritle  they  know; 

And  mony  a  ane  may  mum  for  ay. 
The  brim  battil  or  the  Harlaw." 


[MoDBRN  Ballad.— IlENar  Glassford  Bill.] 

It  was  a  lord  and  a  gentle  maid 
Sat  in  a  greenwood  bower. 

And  thus  the  brave  Sir  Alfhid  said 
To  the  greenwood's  rairett  flower  :•-> 
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**  I  bave  loved  thee  well,  iweet  Boealie, — 

With  thee  1  could  IWe  Mid  die ; 
But  thou  art  a  niaid  of  low  degree, 

And  of  prinoely  race  am  I. 

"  I  haTe  loved  thee  well,  sweet  Boialie, 

I  have  loved  a  year  and  a  day ; 
But  a  different  &te  is  in  store  for  me. 

And  I  must  no  longer  stay. 

"  Thou  art  a  cottage  maiden,  love. 

And  know  not  thy  own  pedigree; 
And  I  must  marry  the  king's  daughter. 

For  she  is  betrothed  to  me." 

There  was  a  smile  on  BosaUe's  Up, 

But  a  tear  in  her  blue  eye  shone ; 
The  smile  was  all  for  her  lover's  flite. 

The  tear  perchance  for  her  own. 

And  down  fisU  her  ringlets  of  chestnut  hair, 

Down  in  a  shower  of  gold ; 
And  she  hid  her  fluse  in  her  lover's  arms. 

With  filings  best  left  untold. 

Then  slowly  rose  she  in  her  bower. 
With  something  of  pride  and  scorn. 

And  she  look'd  like  a  tall  and  dewy  flower 
That  lifts  up  its  head  to  the  mom. 

She  flung  her  golden  ringlets  aside. 
And  a  deep  blush  crimson'd  her  eheek, — 

"Heaven  bless  thee,  Alflred,  and  thy  young  bride. 
Heaven  give  you  the  Joy  yoa  seek  i 

"  Thou  wert  not  bom  for  a  cottage,  love. 
Nor  yet  for  a  maiden  of  low  degree ; 

Thou  wilt  flndthy  mate  in  the  king's  daoghter— 
Forget  and  foi^ve  thy  Rosalie." 

Sir  Alfiwd  has  flung  him  upon  his  steed. 

But  he  rides  at  a  laggard  pace ; 
Of  the  road  he  is  travelling  he  takes  no  heed. 

And  a  deadly  paleness  is  on  his  fitce. 

Sir  Alfired  has  come  to  the  king's  palace. 
And  slowly  Sir  Alfired  has  lighted  down ; 

He  sigh'd  when  he  thought  of  the  king's  daughter — 
He  sigh'd  when  he  thought  of  her  fkther's  crown . 

**  Oh !  that  my  home  were  the  greenwood  bower. 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  greenwood  tree ! 

Oh !  that  my  strength  had  been  all  my  dower. 
All  my  possessions  Rosalie !" 


^Sir  Alflred  has  entered  the  royal  haU 

'Midst  a  thousand  nobles  in  rich  array ; 
But  he  who  was  once  more  g^  than  all. 
Has  never,  I  ween,  one  word  to  say. 

The  king  tat  high  on  his  royal  throne, 
Though  his  hairs  were  gray,  his  arm  vras  strong,^ 

"  Good  cousin,"  he  said,  in  a  jocund  tone, 
"  Is  it  thou  or  thy  steed  that  has  stay'd  so  long?  irJ^^J 


"  Bat  it  boots  not  now— Bring  fbrth  the  bride : 
Thou  hast  never  yet  my  daufl^ter  seen ; 

A  woeful  fote  it  is  thine  to  bide. 
For  her  hair  is  red  and  her  eyes  axe  green !" 

The  bride  came  fbrth  in  a  costly  veil. 
And  nought  of  her  fitce  could  Alfhed  see ; 

But  his  cheek  grew  yet  more  deadly  pale. 
And  he  fSsll  down  lUtering  upon  his  knee : 

"  Pard<m !  pardon !  my  liege,  my  Ung ! 

And  let  me  speak  while  I  yet  am  fkee ; 
But  were  she  ftdr  as  the  flowers  of  spring. 

To  your  daughter  I  never  can  husband  be." 

Lightning  flash'd  flram  the  king's  fierce  eye. 
And  thunder  spoke  in  his  angry  tone, — 

"  Then  the  death  of  a  traitor  thou  shalt  die. 
And  thy  marriage  peal  shall  be  torture's  moan !" ' 

"  I  never  Ibar'd  to  die.  Sir  King, 
But  my  plighted  fkith  I  fbar  to  break ; 

I  never  fear'd  the  grave's  deep  rest. 
But  the  pangs  of  conscience  I  fear  to  wake." 

Out  then  spoke  the  king's  daughter. 

And  haughtily  spoke  she, — 
"  If  Sir  Alflred  is  vow'd  to  another  love. 

He  shall  never  be  claim'd  by  me  ;— 

"  If  Sir  Alfred  is  vow'd  to  another  love. 

Why,  let  the  knight  go  f^ree ; 
Let  him  give  his  hand  to  his  other  love. 

There  are  hundreds  as  good  as  he !" 

With  a  careless  toaeh  she  threw  hack  her  veil. 

As  if  it  by  chance  might  be ; 
And  who  do  you  think  was  the  king's  daughter  ?- 

His  own— his  long<loved  Rosalie! 

First  he  stood  like  a  marble  stone, 

And  she  like  a  lily  sweet. 
Then  a  sunny  smile  o'er  his  futures  shone. 

And  then  he  was  at  her  fieet. 
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"  0  tharal  a  bird  wltUn  ttiii  bowor,  ^ 

That  dngs  baith  aad  and  tweet; 
O  there'!  a  bird  within  your  bower. 

Keeps  me  frae  mjr  night's  sleep." 

They  left  the  dooking  on  the  day. 

And  dooked  upon  the  night ; 
And,  where  that  aackless  kni^t  lay  slain. 

The  oandks  burned  bright.* 

The  deepest  pot  in  a'  the  linn,f 

They  fi»nd  Erl  Biehard  in ; 
A  grene  turf  tyed  across  his  breast. 

To  keep  that  gude  lord  down. 


Then  np  and  spake  the  king  himsel'. 
When  he  saw  the  deadly  wound — 

"  0  wha  has  slain  my  right-band  noan. 
That  held  my  hawk  and  hound  ?" 

Then  np  and  spake  the  popii^ay. 
Says—"  What  needs  a'  this  din  ? 

"  It  was  his  light  leman  took  his  lift. 
And  hided  him  in  the  Ilnn." 

She  swore  her  by  the  grass  sae  grene, 

Sae  did  she  by  the  com. 
She  had  na'  seen  him,  Eri  Biehard, 

Since  Moninday  at  mom. 


*  These  are  unquestionably  the  ooipse  lights, 
called  in  Wales  Canhtvyllan  Cyrph,  whioh  are 
sometimes  seen  to  illuminate  the  spot  where  a 
dead  body  is  concealed.  The  editor  is  informed, 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  corpse  of  a  man, 
drowned  in  the  Ettrick,  below  Selkirk,  was  dis- 
covered by  means  of  these  candles.  Such  lights 
are  common  in  church-yards,  and  are  {nobably  of 
a  phosphoric  nature.  But  rustic  superstition 
derives  them  from  supernatural  agency,  and 
supposes,  that,  as  soon  as  lilb  has  depsfted,  a 
pale  flame  appears  at  the  window  of  the  house, 
in  which  the  person  had  died,  and  glides  towards 
the  chureh-yard,  tracing  through  every  winding 
the  rout  of  the  fliture  Aineral,  and  pausing  where 
the  bier  is  to  rest.  This  and  other  opinions,  re- 
lating to  the  "  tomb-fires'  livid  gleam,"  seem  to 
be  of  Bunio  extraction. — Scott. 

f  The  deep  holes,  scooped  in  the  rock  by  the 
eddies  of  a  river,  are  called  poU ;  the  motion  of 
the  water  having  there  some  resemUanoe  to  a 
boiling  cauldron.— Linn,  means  the  pool  beneath 
a  cataract.— Sco^/. 


**  Put  na  the  wite  on  m«,"  she  siM ; 

"  It  was  my  may  Catherine." 
Then  they  ha'e  cut  baith  fern  and  thorn, 

To  bum  that  midden  in. 

It  wadna  take  upon  her  cheik. 

Nor  yet  ujHm  her  chin ; 
Kor  yet  upon  her  yellow  hair. 

To  deanse  the  deadly  sin. 

The  maiden  toadied  the  day-oaold  corpse, 

A  drap  it  never  bled  if 
The  ladye  laid  her  hand  on  him. 

And  soon  the  ^roand  was  red. 

Out  they  ha'e  ta'en  her,  may  Catherine, 

And  put  her  mistress  in : 
The  flame  talk  ihst  upon  her  cheik, 

Tuik  Cut  upon  her  chin ; 
Tulk  tut  upon  her  ikire  bodye— 

She  bum'd  like  holUns  green. 


%oxt^  ZKSlilUani. 


["  Thu  ballad  was  oommunioated  to  me  by  Mr 
James  Hogg ;  and,  although  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Earl  Biehard,  so  strong, 
indeed,  as  to  warrant  a  supposition,  that  the 
one  has  been  derived  from  the  other,  yet  its  in- 
trinsic merit  seems  to  warrant  its  insertion. 
Mr  Hogg  has  added  the  following  note,  whioh. 


■\: 


^  This  verse,  which  is  restored  from  tradition, 
refers  to  a  superstition  formeriy  received  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  resorted  to  by  judicial 
authority,  for  the  discovery  of  murder.  In  Ger- 
many, this  experiment  was  called  bahr-rtdU,  or 
the  law  of  the  l>ier ;  beoauss,  the  murdered  body 
bdng  stretched  upon  a  bier,  the  suspected  per- 
son was  obliged  to  put  one  hand  upon  the 
wound,  and  the  other  upon  the  month  of  the 
deceased,  and,  ii)  that  pasture,  caU  vpon  heaven 
to  attest  his  innocence.  If,  during  this  cere- 
mony, the  blood  gushed  flrom  the  mouth,  noee, 
or  wound,  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  h^- 
pen  in  the  course  of  shifting  or  stirring  the  body, 
it  was  held  sufBeient  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the 
party.  The  same  singular  kind  of  evidence,  al- 
though reprobated  by  Mathaens  and  Carpaovias, 
was  admitted  in  the  Scottish  erimlnal  oourts,  at 
m  the  short  distance  of  one  century.— firatff. 
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in  thecoamormyiiiquiiieatlliATe  fcoadampljr  A 
ooRoborated. — '  I  am  folly  oonriooed  of  tlM  an* 
tiquity  of  this  aong ;  for,  although  much  of  th« 
language  awma  tomewbat  modamiaed,  tUi 
must  be  attribated  to  Its  carrenojr,  being  moeh 
liked,  and  rery  moch  song  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.  I  can  trace  it  back  seveml  geneiatioas, 
bat  cannot  hear  of  its  ever  haring  been  in  print. 
I  hare  nerer  lieard  it  with  anjr  oonsideiable 
variation,  save  tliat  one  redter  called  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  feigned  sweetheart,  Cataimn»,*"\ 

Seott. 

LoBO  William  was  the  bravest  knight 

That  dwalt  in  Ihir  Scotland, 
And  thoogh  renowned  In  France  and  Spain, 

Fell  by  a  ladle's  hand. 

A I  she  was  walking  maid  alone, 

Down  by  yon  shady  wood. 
She  heard  a  smit*  o'  bridle  reins, 

Bhe  wish'd  might  be  for  good. 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  Willie, 

You're  welcome  hame  to  me; 
To  best  0'  ehcar,  and  charcoal  red,t 

And  candle  bumln'  trte." 

"  I  winna  light,  I  darena  light, 

Nor  come  to  your  arms  at  a' ; 
A  (hirer  maid  than  ten  o'  you, 

I'll  meet  at  Castle-law." 

"  A  (Urer  nudd  than  me,  Willie  • 

A  Iktrer  maid  tlum  me ! 
A  flUrer  maid  than  ten  o'  me. 

Your  eyes  did  nerer  see." 

He  touted  owr  his  saddle  lap. 

To  kiss  her  ere  they  part. 
And  wi'  a  little  keen  bodkin, 

tihe  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

"  Bide  on,  ride  on,  lord  William,  now, 

As  fhst  as  ye  can  dree  t 
Your  bonnle  lass  at  Castle-law 

Will  weary  you  to  see." 


*  Smit — Clashing  noise,  from  smite^henoe 
also  (perhapt)  Smith  and  Smithy.— £rco<f. 

t  Charcoal  reef— This  circumstance  marks  the 
antiquity  of  the  poem.  While  wood  was  plenty 
in  Scotland,  charcoal  was  the  usual  ftiel  in  the 
oluunben  of  the  wealthy.— jfcotf. 


Out  op  then  spake  a  bonnle  bM, 

Sat  high  upon  a  tree,— 
"  Bow  could  you  kiU  that  noMe  loid  ? 

He  came  to  many  thee." 

"  Come  down,  come  down,  my  bonnie  Unl, 

And  eat  bread  aff  my  hand ! 
Your  cage  shall  be  of  wiry  goad, 

Whar  now  it's  but  the  wand." 

"i:eep  ye  your  cage  o"  goad,  lady. 

And  1  will  keep  my  tree; 
As  ye  ha'e  done  to  kml  William, 

Sae  wad  ye  do  to  me." 

She  set  her  fbot  on  her  door  step, 

A  bonnle  marble  stane ; 
And  carried  him  to  her  chamber. 

O'er  him  to  make  her  mane. 

And  she  has  kept  that  good  kwd's  corpse 

Three  qaarten  of  a  year. 
Until  that  word  began  to  spread, 

Then  she  began  tu  (bar. 

Then  she  cried  to  her  waiting  maUl, 

Aye  ready  at  her  ca' ; 
"  There  is  a  knight  into  my  bower, 

'Tis  time  he  were  awa." 

The  ane  has  ta'en  him  by  the  head. 

The  ither  by  the  feet. 
And  thrown  him  in  the  wan  water. 

That  ran  baith  wide  and  deep. 

"  Look  bock,  look  hack,  now,  hwly  Mr. 

On  him  that  lo'ed  ye  weel ! 
A  better  man  than  that  blue  oorpee 

Ne'er  drew  a  sword  of  steel." 


9--x.f 
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iFinsT  published  in  Motherwell's  Minstra^y, 
to  which  collection  it  was  communicated  l>y  Mr 
P.  Buchan.J 

Whkh  Beedisdale  and  Wise  William 

Were  drinking  at  the  wine ; 
There  fell  a  rooslng  them  amang. 

On  an  unruly  time. 


^--■\ 


ihambers  of  the  wealthy.— jfcotf.  ^  On  an  unruly  time.  v>V^  ^ 
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Then  he  hu  wt  the  hooee  on  fire 

And  all  the  rest  it  tuke ; 
He  tamed  hia  wight  hone  head  about, 

daid,  "  Alaa  I  theyll  ne'er  get  out." 

"  Look  out,  look  out,  my  nuddens  fliir. 

And  tee  what  I  dome; 
How  Heediadale  hae  fired  our  houK, 

And  now  ridet  o'er  the  lea. 

"  Ck>me  hltherwardt,  my  maiden*  lUr, 

Come  hitiier  unto  me  ; 
For  thro'  this  ruek,  and  thro'  thle  emeck, 

U  through  it  we  muat  be." 

They  took  wet  mantles  them  about. 

Their  coiTers  by  the  band  ; 
And  thro'  the  reek,  and  thro*  the  flame. 

Alive  they  all  have  wan. 

When  they  had  got  out  through  the  fire. 

And  able  all  to  stand ; 
She  sent  a  maid  to  wise  William, 

To  bruik  Beedisdale's  land. 

"  Your  land  is  mine  now,  Beediadale, 

Fur  I  have  won  them  free." 
"  If  there  is  a  gude  woman  in  the  world. 

Your  one  sister  is  she." 


A 


®^oma0  0*  YonlDer^ale* 

[FiasT  published  in  Buchan's  Ballads  of  the 
North.] 

Ladt  Maisry  lives  intUl  a  bower. 
She  never  wore  but  what  she  would ; 

Her  gowns  were  o'  the  silks  sae  fine, 
Her  coats  stood  up  wi'  bolts  o'  gold. 

Mony  a  knight  there  courted  her. 
And  gentlemen  o'  high  degree ; 

But  it  was  Thomas  o'  Yonderdale, 
That  gain'd  the  lore  o'  this  ladie. 

Now  he  has  hunted  her  till  her  bower, 
Balth  late  at  night,  and  the  mid-day ; 

But  when  he  stole  her  virgin  rose, 
Nae  mair  this  maid  he  would  come  nigh. 


But  it  ftn  anoe  upon  a  time, 

Thomas,  her  bower  he  walked  by. 

There  he  saw  her,  lady  Maisrv, 
Nursing  her  young  son  on  her  knee. 

"  O  seal  on  you,  my  bonnie  babe, 
And  lang  may  ye  my  comfort  be ; 

Tour  (kther  passes  by  our  bower. 
And  now  minds  neither  you  nor  me." 

Now  when  Thomas  heard  her  speak, 
The  saut  tear  trinkled  frae  his  e'e: 

To  lady  Maisry's  bower  he  went, 

Hays,  "  Now  I'm  come  to  comfort  tliee." 

"  Is  this  tlM  promise  ye  did  make, 
Last  when  I  was  in  your  oompanie  ? 

You  said  before  nine  months  were  gane. 
Your  wedded  wife  that  I  should  be." 

"  If  Saturday  be  a  bonnie  day. 
Then,  my  love,  I  maun  sail  the  sea; 

But  if  I  live  for  to  return, 

0  then,  my  love,  I'll  marry  thee." 

"  I  wish  Saturday  a  stormy  day. 

High  and  stormy  be  the  sea ; 
Ships  may  not  sail,  nor  boats  row. 

But  gar  true  Thomas  stay  wi'  me." 

Saturday  was  a  bonnie  day. 

Fair  and  leesome  blew  the  wind ; 

Ships  did  sail,  and  boats  did  row. 

Which  had  true  Thomas  to  unoo  ground* 

He  hadna  been  on  unoo  ground, 

A  month,  a  month,  but  barely  three. 

Till  he  has  courted  anither  maid. 
And  quite  forgotten  lady  Mai«7. 

Ae  night  as  he  lay  on  his  lied. 
In  a  dreary  dream  dreamed  he. 

That  Maisry  stood  by  his  bedside. 
Upbraiding  him  for's  inoonstancie. 

He's  eall'd  upon  his  little  boy. 

Says,  "  Bring  me  candle,  that  I  sue ; 

And  ye  maun  gang  thb  night,  boy, 
Wi'  a  letter  to  a  gay  lodie." 

"  It  is  my  duty  you  to  serve. 

And  bring  you  ooal  and  candle  light. 
And  1  would  rin  your  errand,  master. 

If 't  were  to  lady  lialsry  bright. 
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"ThoDgh  mj  kg!  wen  uit  I  ooaldiw  gang,  ^  i 
Tho'  the  night  were  dark  I  eouldna  teei 

Though  I  should  creep  on  hands  and  feet, 
I  would  gae  to  Lady  Maisry." 

"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  bonnie  boy. 

And  at  my  bldcUng  for  to  be ; 
For  ye  maun  quickly  my  errand  rin. 

For  it  is  to  Lady  Maisry. 

"  Tell  bid  her  dress  in  the  gowns  o'  silk. 
Likewise  in  the  coats  o'  cnunasie ; 

Ye*!!  bid  her  come  alang  wl'  you. 
True  Thomas's  wedding  for  to  see. 

"  Ye'll  bid  her  shoe  her  steed  before. 
And  a'  gowd  graithing  him  behind ; 

On  ilka  tip  o'  her  horse  mane, 
Twa  bonnie  bells  to  loudly  ring. 

"  And  on  the  tor  o*  her  saddle, 

A  courtly  bird  to  sweetly  sing ; 
Her  bridle  reins  o'  silver  fine. 

And  stirrups  by  her  side  to  hing." 

She  dress'd  her  in  the  finest  silk. 

Her  coats  were  o'  the  cramasie ; 
And  she's  awa'  to  unco  land. 

True  Thomas's  wedding  for  to  see. 

At  ilka  tippet  o'  her  horse  mane, 
Twa  bonnie  bells  did  loudly  ring ; 

And  on  the  tor^o'  her  saddle, 
A  courtly  bii^  did  sweetly  sing. 

The  bells  they  rang,  the  bird  he  sang. 
As  they  rode  in  yon  pleasant  plain ; 

Then  soon  she  met  true  Thomas's  bride, 
Wi'  a'  her  maidens  and  young  men. 

The  bride  she  gamed  round  about, 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  who  this  mar  be  ? 

It  surely  is  our  Scottish  queen. 
Come  here  our  wedding  for  to  see*" 

Out  it  speaks  true  Thomas's  boy, 
"  She  maunna  lift  her  head  sae  hie ; 

But  it's  true  Thomas's  first  lore. 
Come  here  your  wedding  for  to  see." 

Then  out  bespake  true  Thomas's  bride, 
I  wyte  the  tear  did  blind  her  e'e; 

"  If  this  be  Thomas's  first  true  love, 
I'm  sair  a&fud  he'll  ne'er  ba'e  me." 


Then  in  it  came  her  Lady  Maitry, 
And  aye  as  she  trips  in  the  fleer; 

"  What  is  your  will,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  This  day,  ye  know,  ye  oall'd  me  here  ?" 

"  Come  hither  by  me,  ye  lily  flower. 
Come  hither,  and  set  ye  down  by  me ; 

For  ye're  the  ane  I've  call'd  upon. 
And  ye  my  wedded  wife  maun  be." 

Then  in  it  came  true  Thomas's  bride. 
And  aye  as  she  tripp'd  on  the  stane ; 

"  What  is  your  will,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  This  day,  ye  know,  ye  oall'd  me  hame  ?" 

*'  Te  ha'e  come  on  hired  honebaok. 
But  ye'se  gae  hame  in  coach  sae  flree ; 

For  here's  the  flower  into  my  bower, 
I  mean  my  wedded  wife  shall  be." 

"  0  ye  will  break  your  lands,  Thomas, 
And  part  them  in  divisions  three ; 

Oi'e  twa  o'  them  to  your  ae  brother. 
And  cause  your  brother  marry  me." 

"  I  winna  break  my  lands,"  he  said, 

"  For  ony  woman  that  1  see ; 
Hy  brother's  a  knight  o'  wealth  and  might. 

He'll  wed  nane  but  he  will  for  me." 


i 
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[Fbom  Buchan's  Ballads  of  the  ^''orth.] 

"  O  WB  were  seven  bonnie  sisters. 

As  fkir  women  as  fiidr  could  be. 
And  some  got  lairds,  and  some  got  lords. 

And  some  got  knights  o'  high  degree ; 
When  I  was  married  to  Earl  Crawford, 

This  was  the  &te  that  befell  to  me. 

"  When  we  had  been  married  for  some  time. 
We  walked  in  our  garden  green ; 

And  aye  he  dapp'd  his  young  son's  head. 
And  aye  he  made  sae  much  o'  him. 

*'  I  tum'd  me  right  and  round  about,  , 

And  aye  the  blythe  blink  in  my  e'e; 

Ye  think  as  much  o'  your  young  ion 
As  ye  do  o'  my  fidr  body. 
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"  Wli&t  DMd  ]«  olHi  jow  jonat  ■OD'i  baad. 
What  iM«d  ye  make  to  much  o'  him  ? 

What  need  ye  clap  your  young  eon'i  head  ? 
I'm  sure  ye  gotna  him  your  lane." 

"  O  if  I  gotna  him  my  lane, 

dhow  here  the  man  that  helped  me ; 

Aiul  for  theee  worde  your  ain  mouth  epeket 
Heir  o'  my  land  he  ne*er  ehall  be." 

lie  call'd  upon  hie  stable  groom. 

To  oome  t'>  hint  right  ipeediUe ; 
"  Gae  Muldle  a  steed  to  Lady  Orawlbrd, 

lie  sure  ye  do  it  hastllie. 

"  Ills  bridle  gilt  wi'  gude  red  gowd. 

That  it  may  glitter  in  her  e*e ; 
And  send  her  on  to  bonnie  titobha', 

All  her  relations  fur  to  see." 

Her  mother  lay  o'er  the  oastle  wa'. 
And  she  beheld  baith  dale  and  down 

And  she  beheld  her.  Lady  Crawford, 
As  she  came  riding  to  the  town. 

"  I'ome  here,  come  here,  my  husband  dear. 

This  day  ye  see  not  what  I  see; 
Ft>r  here  there  comes  her.  Lady  Crawlbrd, 

Riding  alane  upon  the  lee." 

When  she  came  to  her  fitther's  yates, 

Hhe  tirled  gently  at  the  pin ; 
"  If  ye  sleep,  awake,  my  mother  dear, 

Ye'U  rise  lat  Lady  Crawford  in." 

"  What  mews,  what  news,  ye  Lady  Crawford, 
That  ye  oome  here  so  hastllie  ■>" 

"  Bad  news,  had  news,  my  mother  dear. 
For  my  gude  lord's  forsaken  me." 

"  ()  wao's  me  ft>r  you.  Lady  Crawlbrd, 

This  is  a  dowie  tale  to  me; 
Alas !  you* were  too  young  married. 

To  thule  sic  cross  and  misery." 

"  U  had  your  tongue,  my  mother  dear. 

And  ye'U  lat  a'  your  folly  be ; 
It  was  a  word  my  merry  mouth  spake, 

That  sinder'd  my  gude  lord  and  me." 

Out  it  spake  her  brither  then, 

Ay«  as  he  stept  ben  the  floor ; 
"My  sister  Lillie  was  but  eighteen  years 

Wlien  Uarl  Crawford  wrong'd  her  sore. 
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"  Bat  had  year  tongue,  mj 

And  yell  lat  a'  your  mourning  bee; 

I'll  wed  you  to  as  fine  a  knight. 
That  is  nine  times  as  rich  as  bee." 

"  O  baud  your  tongue,  my  brither  dear, 

And  ye'U  lat  a'  yotir  fblly  bee ; 
I'd  rather  yae  kin  o'  Crawford's  mouth 

Than  a'  his  gowd  aud  white  monie. 

"  But  saddle  to  me  my  riding  steed. 

And  see  him  saddled  speedilie; 
And  I  will  on  to  Karl  Crawlbid's, 

And  see  if  he  will  pity  me." 

Earl  Crawford  lay  o'er  castle  wa'. 
And  he  beheld  baith  dale  and  down ; 

And  he  beheld  her.  Lady  Crawford, 
As  she  came  riding  to  the  town. 

He  called  ane  o'  his  livery  men 
To  come  to  him  right  speedilie ; 

"  Gae  shut  my  yates,  gae  steek  my  doors. 
Keep  Lady  Crawford  out  frae  me." 

When  she  oanie  to  Earl  Orawftwd's  yates. 

She  tirled  gently  at  the  pin ; 
"  O  sleep  y«,  wake  ye.  Earl  Crawlbrd, 

Ye'U  open,  Ut  Lady  Crawferd  in. 

"  Come  down,  oome  down,  O  Eari  Crawford, 
And  speak  some  oomfbrt  unto  me ; 

Aud  if  ye  winna  oome  yoursel', 
Ye'U  send  your  gentleman  to  roe." 

"  Indeed,  I  winna  come  mysel'. 
Nor  send  my  gentleman  to  thee ; 

For  I  tuuld  you  when  we  did  part 
Mao  mair  my  spouse  ye'd  ever  bee.' 

Hhe  laid  her  mouth  then  to  the  yates, 
And  aye  the  tears  drapt  fhte  her  e'e ; 

Says,  "  Fare-ye.well,  Earl  Crawford's  yati-s. 
You,  again,  I'U  nae  mair  see." 

Earl  Crawford  oall'd  on  his  stable  groom 
To  oome  to  him  right  speedilie ; 

Aud  aae  did  he  his  waiting  man. 
That  did  attend  his  ikir  bodie. 

<'  Ye  wUl  gae  saddle  for  me  my  stued. 
And  see  and  saddle  him  speediUe ; 

Aud  I'll  gang  to  the  Lady  Crawtord, 
And  see  if  she  will  pity  mc." 
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lady  Chawfbrd  lay  o'er  castle  wa', 
And  she  beheld  baith  dale  and  down; 

And  she  beheld  him.  Earl  Crawford, 
As  he  came  riding  to  the  town. 

Then  she  has  call'd  ane  o'  her  maids 

To  come  to  her  right  speedilie ; 
"  Gae  shut  my  yates,  gae  steek  my  doors. 

Keep  Earl  Crawford  out  frae  me." 

When  he  came  to  Lady  Crawford's  yates. 

He  tirled  gently  at  the  pin ; 
"  Sleep  ye,  wake  ye.  Lady  Crawford, 

Te'll  rise  and  lat  Earl  Crawford  in. 

"  Come  down,  come  down,  O  Lady  Crawford, 
Gome  down,  come  down,  and  speak  wi* 
me; 

And  gin  ye  winna  come  yoursel', 

Ye'll  send  your  waiting-maid  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  wlnna  come  mysel'. 

Nor  send  my  waiting-maid  to  thee ; 

Sae  take  your  ain  words  hame  again 
At  Crawford  castle  ye  tauld  me. 

"  0  mother  dear  gae  make  my  bed. 
And  ye  will  make  it  saft  and  soun'. 

And  turn  my  &oe  unto  the  west. 
That  I  nae  mair  may  see  the  sun." 

Her  mother  she  did  make  her  bed. 
And  she  did  make  it  saft  and  soun' ; 

True  were  the  words  ikir  Lillie  spake. 
Her  lovely  eyes  ne'er  saw  the  sun. 

The  Earl  Crawford  mounted  his  steed, 
Wi'  sorrows  great  he  did  ride  hame ; 

But  ere  the  morning  sun  appear'd. 
This  fine  lord  was  dead  and  gane. 

Then  on  a'e  night  this  couple  died. 
And  baith  were  buried  in  a'e  tomb ; 

Let  this  a  warning  be  to  all. 

Their  pride  may  not  bring  them  low  down. 


^o^n  ^!5€im$(ciin  k  tit  ^utit« 


Aman,'  the  4th  line  of  each  itansa  being  '  God, 
gif  ye  war  John  Thomsoun,  man !'  In  his  note 
on  this  poem,  Mr  Pinkerton  says :  'Thisisapro- 
▼erbial  expression,  meaning  a  hen-pecked  hus- 
band. I  lutTe  little  doubt  but  the  original  pro- 
Tcrb  was  Joan  Thomson's  man ;  man,  in  Scot- 
land, signifies  either  hiuband  or  servant.'  Pin- 
kerton was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  bal- 
lad :  had  he  been  acquainted  with  it,  he  would 
have  saTOd  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  a  fool- 
ish ooii\}ecture.  CoWille  in  his  Whig's  Supplica- 
tion, or  the  Scotch  Hudibras,  alludes  twice  to 
John  Thomson : 


•  We  resd  in  greatest  wsrriort'  Uvea, 
They  oft  were  ruled  by  their  wires,  ke. 
And  to  the  imperioiu  BoxalAn 
Made  the  gicst  Turk  Johne  Thonuon'i  man.' 


again. 


'  And  these  we  ken. 


["  This  curious  ballad  is  of  respectable  anti- 
quity. Dunbar  has  written  a  piece  entitled 
'  Prayer  that  the  King  war  John  Thomsoon's  M 


Have  ever  been  John  Thornton's  men. 
That  ia  still  ruled  by  their  wires.' 

"Fennicttick,  in  his  Linton  addren  to  tha 
Prince  of  Orange,  also  alludes  to  the  proverbial 
expression — 

•  Our  Liatona  wives  shall  blaw  the  coal. 
And  women  here,  aa  weel  we  ken. 
Would  have  oa  aU  John  Thomson's  men.' 

"  Two  or  three  stansas  of  the  ballad  were  known 
to  Dr  Leyden  when  he  published  his  addition  of 
the  Complaynt  of  Scotland.  These  he  has  given 
in  the  glossary  appended  to  that  work. 

"  In  Kelly's  proverbs,  London,  1731,  there  is 
this  notice  of  the  proverb — 'Better  be  John 
Thomson's  man  than  Blngan  Dinn's  or  John 
Knox's,'  and  Kelly  gives  this  gloss,  '  John 
Thomson's  man  is  he  that  is  complaisant  to  his 
wife's  humours,  Bingan  Dinns  is  he  whom  his 
wife  scolds,  John  Knox's  is  he  whom  his  wife 
beats.'  In  the  west  country,  my  friend,  Mr  A. 
Crawford,  informs  me  that  when  a  company  are 
sitting  together,  sociably,  and  a  neighbour  drops 
in,  it  is  usual  to  welcome  him  thus: — 'Come 
awa',  we're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns.' 

"  There  is  a  song  about  John  Tamson's  vral- 
let,  but  whether  this  was  the  Palmer's  scrip, 
which  the  hero  of  the  ballad  must  have  borne,  I 
know  not.  All  that  I  have  heard  oonoeming 
the  wallet  is  contained  in  these  two  verses: 


*  John  Tamson's  wallet  firaa  end  to  end, 
John  Tamson's  wallet  firae  end  to  end  -, 
And  what  was  in't  ye  fain  would  ken, 
Whigsaaleeries  for  women  and  men. 
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Abont  hit  mMn  thn«  wu  a  diipnte. 
Home  Mid  it  wm  Bandi"  o'  tlif  •kin  o»  a  brute, 
Hnt  I  bellnre  Iti  miirfr  o'  the  brtt  o'  b«nd, 
John  TamMii'*  wallet'*  frM  end  to  end.' 

ThfW  li  A  nunory  ryme  which  rant  that: 

*  John  Tamaon  and  hi*  man 
To  the  tiiwn  ran ; 
They  bou|i>it  and  thejr  *n)d 
And  the  |>ennjf  down  told. 
The  kirk  waa  ane, 
The  quire  wa«  twa  t 
They  fied  a  *krlp, 
And  earn'  awa'.' 

And  thla  cxhaiifti  «11  I  know  mpecting  thl« 
worthy  wmrtlor."—MitthfrrvtU.] 

John  Thoinion  fouRht  nftalnat  the  Tuikt 
Thive  yean,  Intill  a  fkr  wmntrle : 

And  all  that  time  and  imniethlnK  tnair, 
Waa  abwnt  flrom  hit  gay  ladl«. 

Hut  It  frll  anco  upon  a  time, 
Ai  this  younit  chieftain  aat  alane. 

He  ipltHl  hla  lady  In  rich  array, 
Ai  aha  walk'd  owvr  a  rural  plain. 

"  What  bnmght  ye  here,  my  lady  gay. 
'    Ho  (kr  awa'  (Wnu  your  ain  oountrie  r* 
I'vp  thought  lang.  and  Tery  huig. 
And  all  for  your  ftdr  Ikoe  to  we." 

For  aome  daya  the  did  with  him  atay. 

Till  It  Ffll  ancv  upon  a  day, 
"  Fari'weol,  fi>r  a  tlmr,"  aho  aald, 

"  For  now  1  muit  boun  hame  away." 

lle'a  gl'en  to  her  a  Jewel  fine, 

Wa*  act  with  {irarl  ami  preeloua  atane ; 
Haya,  "  My  love  hewarv  of  these  aavagea  bold, 

That'B  In  your  way  aa  ye  gang  hanie. 

"  Ye'U  Uk'  the  mail,  my  lady  Mr, 
That  k'ada  you  fair  aoroM  the  lea : 

That  keo|w  you  from  wild  Hind  HoUian, 
And  likewlia  (h>m  baae  Vlolentrle." 

Wi*  heary  heart  thlr  twa  dkl  pairt, 
Hhe  ntinti't  aa  ahe  wuld  gae  hame ; 

Hind  S'ldan  by  the  Ureeka  waa  alain. 
But  to  baae  Vlolentrle  ahe'a  gan*. 

When  a  twelTemonth  had  expired, 
John  Thomann  he  thought  wondloua  lang. 

And  be  haa  written  a  braid  letter. 
And  acakd  It  weel  wl'  hla  ain  hand. 
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He  aent  It  with  a  amall  veaa^l 

That  there  waa  quickly  gnun  to  aea ; 

And  aont  It  on  to  fair  Scotland, 
To  aee  about  hla  gay  ladle. 

I)ut  the  anawer  he  received  again — 

The  linfa  did  grieve  hla  heart  right  aalr : 

Kane  of  her  fHenda  there  had  her  aeen, 
For  a  twelremonth  and  aonwthlng  oialr. 

Then  he  put  on  a  palmer'a  weed, 
And  took  a  plke-ataff  In  hia  hand : 

To  Violt'ntrle'a  caatell  he  hied, 
Hut  alowly  alowly  he  did  gang. 


When  within  the  hall  he  came, 
He  Jooked  and  rourh'd  out  ower  hla 

"  If  ye  be  lady  of  thia  hall. 

Homo  of  your  good  bountith  gl'e  me. 


"  What  newa,  what  newa,  palmer,"  ahe  aahl, 
"  And  fW>m  what  countrle  cam'  ye  i*" 

"I'm  lately  come  fhmi  Urralan  plalna. 
Where  lies  aome  of  the  Scots  armis." 

"  If  ye  be  come  from  Grecian  plalna, 
Home  mair  news  I  will  aak  of  thee — 

Of  one  of  the  chieftalna  that  Ilea  there, 
If  he  has  lately  aeen  hia  gay  ladle." 

"  It  la  twa  montha  and  aoniething  maIr, 
Hince  we  did  |>alrt  on  yonder  plain  ; 

And  now  this  knight  haa  boaan  to  fear 
One  of  hia  fbea  he  haa  her  ta'en." 

"  He  has  not  ta'en  me  by  force  nor  alight. 

It  was  a'  by  my  ain  flree  wlU ; 
He  may  tarry  into  the  fight. 

For  hero  I  mean  to  tarry  stUI. 

"  And  if  John  Thomson  ye  do  see, 
Trll  him  I  wish  him  silent  sleep ; 

His  head  waa  not  ao  oosiely. 

Nor  yet  ane  weel  aa  Ilea  at  my  fcet." 

With  that  he  threw  aff  hla  strange  lUagoiae, 
Lakl  by  the  maak  that  he  had  on  ; 

Bald.  "  Hiile  me  now,  my  lady  fkir. 
For  Vlolentrle  will  soon  be  hanM." 

"  For  the  lore  1  bore  thee  ance, 
111  atrlTe  to  hide  you  if  1  can." 

Then  ahe  put  him  down  In  a  dark  celtar, 
Wh«i«  thtre  lay  muijr  a  new<«lahi 
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But  he  badoa  in  the  cellar  been. 
Not  an  hoar  but  barely  three. 

Then  hideous  was  the  noise  he  heard. 
When  in  at  the  gate  cam'  Yiolentrie. 

Saya,  "  I  wiah  yoa  well,  my  hidy  Mr, 

Ita  time  for  ut  to  sit  to  dine; 
Come,  serve  me  with  the  good  white  bread. 

And  likewise  with  the  claiet  wine. 

"  That  Soots  chieftain,  our  mortal  fke, 
Sae  aft  fnue  field  has  made  as  flee. 

Ten  thousand  sechins  this  day  I'll  gire 
That  I  his  &ce  could  only  see." 

"  or  that  same  gift  wuld  you  give  me. 
If  I  wuld  bring  him  unto  thee  ? 

I  feirly  hold  you  at  your  word- 
Come  ben  John  Thomson  to  my  lord." 

Then  fWnn  the  vault  John  Thomson  came. 
Wringing  his  hands  most  piteouslie, 

"  What  would  ye  do,"  the  Turk  he  cried, 
"  If  ye  had  me  as  I  ha'e  thee  ?" 

"  If  I  had  you  as  ye  have  me, 
I'll  tell  ye  what  I'd  do  to  thee ; 

I'd  hang  you  up  in  good  green  wood. 
And  cause  your  ain  hand  wale  the  tree. 

"  I  meant  to  stick  you  with  my  knife 
For  kissing  my  beloved  ladle" — 

"  But  that  some  weed  ye've  shaped  for  me. 
It  quickly  shall  be  sewed  for  thee." 

Then  to  the  wood  they  baith  are  gane ; 

John  Thomson  clamb  ttaa  tree  to  tree; 
And  aye  he  sighed  and  said,  "  och  hone. 

Here  comes  the  day  that  I  must  die." 

He  tied  a  ribbon  on  every  branch. 
Put  up  a  flag  his  men  might  see ; 

But  little  did  his  fkuse  faes  ken 
He  meant  them  any  iqjurle. 

He  set  his  horn  nnto  his  mouth. 

And  he  has  blawn  baith  loud  and  schiU : 

And  then  three  thousand  armed  men 
Cam'  tripping  all  out  ower  the  hill. 

"  Deliver  us,  our  chief,"  they  all  did  cry, 
"  Its  by  our  hand  that  ye  must  die ;" 

"  Here  is  your  chief,"  the  Turk  replied, 
With  that  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 


"  0  mercy,  nMrcj,  good  fUlowi  all, 
Mercy,  I  pray  you'll  grant  to  me ;" 

"  Such  mercy  as  ye  meant  to  give. 
Such  mercy  we  shall  give  to  thee." 

This  Tork  they  in  his  castel  burnt. 
That  stood  upon  yon  hill  so  hie ; 

John  Thomson's  gay  ladie  they  took 
And  hang'd  her  on  yon  greenwood  tree  ! 


[MoDSHK  Ballad.— By  Johk  Nxvay.— It  is 
well  known  in  the  north,  that  a  deadly  feud 
existed  between  the  Lindsays  and  Ogilvies.  The 
story  in  the  present  ballad  is  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  rival  houses.] 

Whbw,  in  yon  dark-red  mooldering  towers. 

By  Lemla's  muddy  bourne. 
The  fierce  Lindsaye,  with  feudal  sway. 

Made  many  a  vassal  mourn. 

Behind  Phinaven's  flr-orown'd  hill 

A  shepherd's  shieling  stood ; 
And  with  him  wonn'd  his  shepherdess. 

His  Marion,  fedr  and  good. 

To  sing  the  lovely  maiden's  charms 

Foil'd  every  minstrel's  skill ; 
And  legend  says — there  ne'er  was  lass 

Like  Marion  of  the  hill  1 

No  marvel  then  that  she  should  be 

Her  father's  Joy  and  pride ; 
And  though  he  wish'd,  yet  much  he  fear'd 

To  see  his  child  a  bride. 

Blythe  tended  she  her  happy  flock 

On  yon  green  sunny  brae ; 
Blythe  walk'd  in  harvest  on  yon  hill 

To  pull  the  berries  blae. 

Oft  by  the  fount,  that  firom  the  rock 

Still  trickles  cool  and  clear. 
She  sat  and  sang  till  echoes  rang, 

Which  she  much  liked  to  hear. 

Earl  Lindsaye,  there,  oft  saw  the  fidr 

As  he  rode  hunting  by; 
And  he  would  leave  the  knights  and  'squires, 
)         With  passion  in  his  eye — 
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Toaog  Markm  lored  the  larica  Iov«-WDg, 
LoTcd  all  the  woodland  quire ; 

Bat  die  had  never  heard  the  harp 
Whow  strains  the  sool  inspire ! 

Twixt  Oatlaw  and  his  brother-alp 
Shone  ere's  mild-raying  son ; 

And  there  was  a  soft  golden  light 
On  vale  and  mountain  dun. 

Penn'd  was  the  flock— her  care  and  joy ; 

And,  with  her  own  fkir  lamb, 
Adown  the  footpath  midst  the  broom. 

When  all  things  breathed  of  balm. 

The  maiden  took  her  vesper  walk ; 

The  breexe  was  iuU'd  to  sleep. 
And  even  the  aspen  rustled  not; 

With  soft  and  silvery  sweep 

The  Esk  was  scarcely  heard  to  flow ; 

While,  on  her  raptured  ear. 
Fell  strain  so  sweet,  so  bland,  so  pure, 

It  seem'd  firom  heavenly  sphere ! 

She  paused — she  listened ;  it  was  gone ! 

And  she  resimied  her  walk : 
"  O,  could  I  hear  that  strain  again '." 

Was  Marion's  mental  talk. 

Of  Ikys  and  fidries  she  had  heard. 
Of  their  music  sweet  and  bland ; 

It,  haply,  might  be  them,  she  thought. 
From  happy  fkiry-land. 

Twas  play'd  again— and  sweeter  still 

The  fitscinating  air ! 
'Twas  in  the  wood,  not  distant  Ihr, 

And  Marion  entered  there. 

The  summer  sun,  with  setting  beam, 
On  the  green  trees  shone  bright ; 

Her  silvan  path  was  green  and  gold. 
And  music  gave  delight. 

The  damsel  laid  her  down  to  rest. 
So  charm'd,  she  almost  wept ! 

The  dren-harp  play'd  on  and  on — 
Her  heart  o'erpower'd,  she  slept! 

For  this  the  tyrant's  vassal-slaves 

Prepared  bad  duly  been : — 
On  eider-oouch  they  bore  her  through 

The  fbrest's  deep  serene. 


Soon  in  the  eastle's  gayest  bowqr. 

And  on  the  softest  couch. 
The  sleeping  shepherdess  was  laid ; 

Bat  no  rude  hand  dare  touch,— 

For,  over  sacred  innocence 

May  guardian  angel  be ; 
While  guilt  in  his  own  snare  is  caught, 

Uls  own  ill  destiny. 

The  shepherd's  daughter-ohild  is  lust ; 

And  well  might  be  surmise. 
That  she  is  in  Earl  Lindsaye's  power. 

And  sad  in  secret  sighs. 

Now  should  he  dare  his  plaint  to  make. 

The  pit,  the  axe,  and  block, — 
The  dungeon-cell,  and  gibbet-tree. 

His  misery  would  mock  I 

He  left  his  shieling,— left  his  flock 

On  the  green  hills  to  stray : 
His  Ihithf^il  dog  tended  the  sheep 

For  two  nights  and  a  day. 

Meanwhile,  young  Duncan  deam'd  the  wood. 
And  den  and  cave  search'd  he ; 

Ah  I  he  but  fbund  his  Marion's  hunb 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

He  claspt  it  in  his  arms,  and  took 

The  silent  mourner  home : 
"  O,  now  my  mother !  feed  this  lamb. 

For  I  again  must  roam !" 

"  My  boy,"  she  said,  "  I  gang  wi'  thee ; 

We'll  seek  the  tint  thegither ; 
She  is  thy  love,  she  eke  is  mine. 

An'  she  loved  me  as  a  mither." 

Away,  between  the  light  and  dark. 

The  son  and  mother  went; 
And  long  ere  yet  the  sun  was  in 

The  mist-veiled  Armament, 

By  Lonla's  dnggish  stream  they  stood. 

Beneath  the  fktal  tree. 
Whereon  the  husband— fhther  died. 

But  not  for  felony. 

'*  Look  up,  my  boy  1  there  is  the  tower 
That  choked  thy  ftither's  breath ! 

Hew  down  that  branch !  for  it  maun  hftly 
To  do  »  4«edL  o<  d«a>^\ 
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"  ^  dawn  o'  mora,  Eari  UoOmf  took 

Your  (kther  flrae  my  tide, 
DecatiM  I  wadna  Htir  hit  lust 
Whan  I  was  a  young  bride. 

"  He  hangit  your  tkther  on  that  tree, 

Wi'  this  tame  wlddle-raips 
The  bloody  Karl  atood  by  the  while, 

An'  leugh  at  his  death>gaip  I 

"  Thy  heart  is  bald,  thy  arm  Is  Strang 

To  wi«ld  this  rung  o'  uik ; 
Beneath  this  tree,  then,  swear  to  me, 

Karl  Lindsaye'B  life  to  take." 

An  uncouth  laugh  burst  fh>m  bis  heart. 

Then  ho  his  niothur  Iciss'd : 
"  Tlwt  1  will  do,  my  mother  dear. 

Or  may  1  ne'er  be  blest!" 

The  curse  was  out !  the  murderer's  days 

Were  numbered  on  the  spot. 
The  son  and  motlier  went  their  way 

To  their  secluded  cot. 

The  mist-cloud,  floating  o'er  the  vale, 

Heemed  an  aerial  lalce ; 
While  on  the  dark  blue  hills  afkr 

The  sun  was  seen  to  break. 

Up  'rose  the  kernes ;  anon  the  reek 

From  many  a  hut  'gan  curl ; 
The  strong  and  lusty  steers  were  yoked 

IJy  the  bare-headed  churl. 

Far  west  the  hill  a  horn  was  blown. 
Till  strath  and  mountain  rang; 

Another  from  Phinaven's  towers 
Answer'd  with  sullen  twang. 

Earl  Lindsaye  heard,  and  ourl'd  his  lip- 
He  knew  the  distant  horn ; 

And  theru  were  din  and  hurry  In 
rhlnaven's  towers  that  mom : 

The  clasping  of  maily  armour  on. 
And  girding  of  glaive  and  sword; 

The  warden  trode,  tlio  Lindsayes  rode 
O'er  dyke,  and  ditch,  and  ford. 

First  on  the  green,  in  his  clotted  mall. 

Earl  Lindsaye  stood,  with  his  black  blood- 
He  cursed  the  groom  for  a  laxy  loon,  [hound; 
And  fell'd  the  caitiff  to  the  ground ! 


A        He  chid  tho  son  as  his  rising  ray 
Play'd  on  his  visage  dark. 
He  flz'd  his  steel  cap  on  his  brow. 
And  cursed  the  cheerftil  lark ! 


The  Lindsayes  gather'd  fkst  and  strong 

On  the  smooth  twwling-park : 
Their  life  was  foud,  and  they  Joy'd  in  blood— 

Their  hearts  and  homes  were  dark. 

In  breathless  haste  came  flrom  the  west 

A  simple  peasant  man : 
"  Earl  Airly  is  on  Phinaven's  hill, 

Wi'  his  brave  hielan'  clan." 

A  cloud  came  o'er  Earl  Lindsaye's  brow 
That  struck  the  kerne  with  dread : 

"  Now  give  the  coward  loon  a  groat, 
— But  see  you  take  liis  head !" 

Loud  firom  the  western  bartiian. 

The  warder  blew  his  hum ; 
Answered  another  fh>m  the  hill. 

Bold  sounding  scorn  for  scorn. 


With  Airly  and  his  merry  knighU 
The  good  old  shepherd  stood ; 

He  luid  sought  their  aid  to  retrieve  the 
His  Marion  lair  and  good. 

Many  and  oft  have  sought  the  aid 

Of  the  noble  Ugilvie, 
Nor  sought  in  vain— if  gold  or  steel 

The  applicant  can  nrve. 


Tonng  Duncan 's  out,  the  mother,  too, 

Her  silvan  hovel  leaves : 
"  Bevenge !  revenge !"  she  cried,  and  fired 

The  dark  hut's  brooniy  eaves. 

Quick  spread  the  flamo !  the  rafters  orack'd  I 

Tlio  wind  burst  from  its  cloud ; 
It  caught  tlie  bluze  and  flred  the  trees; — 

The  widow  laugh'd  aloud  1 

Thick  from  the  den  the  adders  sprang 

Across  the  beaten  path ; 
Up  rode  the  Lindsaye-cian,  and  saw 

The  weird-hag  in  her  wrath ! 

Her  snakes  twined  round  the  Uack  blood- 
And  stung  htm  to  the  death !         I  hound, 

"  Next  Lindsaye  dies  I"  the  widow  orles, 
"  FoUow  me  to  the  heath  1" 
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But,  a  Item  Scot,  hit  heart  quail'd  not : 
"  C!ome  on,  brave  knighti !  with  me ; 

I  have  the  will,  but  cannot  kill 
That  hag  of  devibry !" 

The  chase  was  o'er :  twa  stags  had  bled. 

And  red  were  horse  and  man ; 
Bode  up  the  good  and  Taliant  knights. 

With  Abrly  in  the  van. 

Arrayed  they  stood  in  bitter  feud. 
And  burning  clan  view'd  clan ; 

While  Airly  spoke :  "  Lord  Lindsaye !  dost 
Thou  ken  this  good  old  man  ? 

"  Know'st  thou  of  his  lost  daughter  fUr  ? 

If  she  be  in  tby  power, 
Bestore  her  to  her  father's  heart 

Within  this  very  hour !" 

"Ha!  hal  'tis  easy  so  to  vaunt! 

I  lore  the  peasant-girl. 
Proud  Ogilvie !  be  thine  the  plea 

Uf  the  old  craven  churl." 

"  Lord  Lindsaye  I  nor  hate  nor  fear ; 

Justice  and  God  our  word. 
Come  on  with  me,  my  chivalry  I 

A  good  cause  whets  the  sword."* 

Quick  as  the  red  bolt  from  the  cloud 
Flash'd  glaive  and  sword  from  sheath ! 

While  mid  the  host  the  weird  crone  rushed. 
And  gave  a  pause  to  death. 

"  Yet  hear  my  prayer,  thou  murderer ! 

My  curse  be  on  thy  head ! 
Thou  Shalt  not  die  but  by  his  hand 

Wham  thou  an  orphan  made  I" 

As  bounds  the  lion  from  the  copse. 
Young  Duncan  forward  rushed  ! 

Thus  challenged  by  a  peasant  youth. 
Blood-red  the  Lindsaye  blushed. 

Now  Airly's  kinsmen  laugh'd  outright 

The  unequal  match  to  see ; 
Which  blew  the  Arc  uf  Lindsaye's  ire 

Against  the  Ogilvie. 

"  Gome  down.  Earl  Lindsaye!"  Duncan  cried, 
*'An'  shake  a  paw  wi'  me ! 
Oich  !  gin  ye  winna  wi'  gude  will, 
I'll  help  my  lord  a  wee." 


9i         By  hoof  and  fetlock  Duncan  graofd  ^    . 

Earl  Lindsaye's  foaming  steed—  ^ 
Down  horse  and  rider  came  I    The  knights 

All  mute  beheld  the  deed.  ' 

"  Now  draw  the  Tiger-Eari's  braid  sword 
Against  mine  idken  rung !  \ 

Ken  ye  this  twig,  ye  murderer  ? 

On  it  my  dad  ye  hung.  > 

*'  On  thee  wiU  I  avenge  his  death,  , ' 

His  wraith  now  gi'es  me  strength !" 

He  struck  Earl  Lindsaye's  flashing  Made—      '  '  '  ' ; 
A  yard  fell  fW>m  its  length. 

"  Fling  owre  the  craig  that  broken  thing,  <^ 

Asl  tossmy  staffo'aik;  ^          ) 

Now  you  or  1  maun  follow  it  .■■^^ 
For  my  murdered  &ther's  sake !" 

'\ 
And  now  they  grappled  stiff  and  stem—  i 

They  knew  'twas  life  or  death ; 
But  Duncan's  hand  was  like  a  vice,  ^  '^    ,  * 

His  fbot  strong  on  the  heath.  ,  '  .  ' 

,  .  ■ » 
Like  friends  they  hug,  like  fiends  ibey  tug,  J 

And  still,  as  bull-dogs,  mute ;  \ 

Till  on  the  precipice  is  placed  \ 

Earl  Lindsaye's  trembUng  fbot '.  ,  ■  .     "^  ■ 

Now  bend  they  o'er  the  fearflil  crag —  i          \ 

Full  forty  fothoms  deep  I 

As  if  from  hell  the  witch  did  yell,  / 

And  sprang  toward  the  steep  1  /  , 


\ 
One  o'er  the  brink  is  toppled  down,  / 

The  crash  sounds  horridly !  j 

A  shiver  thrills  the  stoutest  heart ;  \ 

The  Lindsayes  turn  and  flee.  '. 

I. 
The  widow  howl'd  an  eldritch  langh; 

Then  wept  for  very  joy ;  \ 

She  thanked  God ;  she  claspt  her  son. 

And  call'd  him  gallant  boy. 

"  Now  will  your  father's  spirit  test ; 

Now  we  ha'e  won  his  love;  i 

Nae  mair  he'll  haunt  the  den  unblest,  ^ 

But  fly  in  his  cloud  above !"  \ 

In  durance-bower  the  shepherd's  flower  '' 

Lone  drooping  sheds  the  tear ;  V, 

The  lover-youth,  through  ways  ancouth 
Buns  quick  as  hunted  deer. 


■A 
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The  LindaayM  Aj,  In  tmbiuh  lie  < 
"  He  oomei  I"  they  ■oftly  cried. 

Six  arrows  ttacli  round  Duncan's  heart ! 
Hejump'd— 4ie  ftdl— «nd  died. 

Earl  Airly,  wHh  his  gallant  knights, 

Stands  by  the  oastl«-waU  t 
Ily  noble  deed  the  maid  is  freed,— 

tihe  saw  the  Lindsayea  bll. 

Airly,  the  grateftil  blushing  maid. 

To  her  glad  father  gare ; 
He  on  his  Iniee  blest  the  Ogilvie, 

The  generous  and  tlie  brave. 

"  Now  drive  your  flocks  to  Airlys  hills. 
And  tend  them  there  in  peace ; 

And  from  this  hour  may  tyrant  power 
For  aye  in  Scotland  i 


f 


"  Haste !  bum  that  clog  and  bloody  axe. 

And  shut  that  hell  of  death  1 
That  block  no  more  shall  drink  man's  gore. 

That  dark  pond  drown  his  breath  1" 

So  Airly  spoke;  then  turned  his  steed 

From  many  a  horrid  sight. 
The  battle  won,  o'er  vale  and  dun 

Bode  he  with  squire  and  knight. 

]f>om  war's  alarms  to  love's  soft  charms 

Lady  Airly  hail'd  her  lord ; 
And  with  her  fkir  hand  wreathed  green  bays 

Around  the  chieftain's  sword. 

In  Airly's  halls,  in  wassail  glee. 

Is  held  the  fcetal  night; 
Along  the  hills  the  pibroch  trills. 

The  Highland  chiefs  delight. 

And  in  the  hall  the  ftstival 

Is  oheer'd  by  many  a  string : 
"  In  social  life  fbrget  the  strife," 

The  wine-Joy'd  minstrels  sing. 


[FaoM  "  A  Legend  of  Montrose,"  where  It  is  ; 
said  to  be  a  translation  fh>m  the  Gaelic,  with, 
perhaps,  about  the  same  truth  as  Ossian  is  a 
Uanslatlon.] 


NovsM Ban's  hail-«lond  drifts  away* 

November's  sunbeam  wan 
Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  grey. 

When  forth  comes  lady  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set. 

Her  arms,  her  feet,  were  bare, 
The  hail-drops  had  not  melted  yet. 

Amid  her  raven  hair. 

"  And,  dame,"  she  said,  "  by  all  the  ties 

That  child  and  mother  know. 
Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  Joys, 

Believe  an  orphan's  woe." 

The  lady  said,  "  An  orphan's  state 

Is  hard  and  sad  to  bear, 
Yet  worse  the  widow'd  mother'a  flite. 

Who  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

"  Twelve  tiroes  the  rolling  year  has  sped. 
Since  when  fh>m  vengeance  wild 

or  flerce  Strathallan's  chief  I  fled, 
Forth's  eddies  whelm'd  my  chUd." 

"  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has  born," 

The  wandering  maid  replied, 
"  Since  fishers  on  St  Bridget's  room 

Drew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

"  St  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil  ;— 

An  in&mt,  wellnigh  dead. 
They  saved,  and  reor'd  in  waqtand  t»il. 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread*** 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kiss'd— 
"  My  huslMind'a  looks  you  bear; 

St  Bridget  and  her  mora  be  bless'd ! 
You  are  his  widow's  heir." 

They've  robed  that  maid,  so  poor  and  pale, 

lu  silk  and  sandals  rare; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  firosen  hail. 

Are  glistening  in  her  hair. 


^|)roug})  tie  ZBPlool)* 

[MoDsaK  Ballad.— William  AMoaasoir.] 

Throuob  the  wood,  through  the  wood. 
Warbles  the  merle '. 
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Thraogh  the  wood,  throogh  tbo  wood, 

GaUofw  the  Murl ! 
Tet  he  heeda  not  it*  eong 

Ai  it  linka  on  hie  ear. 
For  he  listi  to  a  voice 

Than  its  miuic  more  dear. 

Through  the  wood,  through  the  wood, 

Once  and  away. 
The  cattle  ia  gain'd. 

And  the  lady  iagaj. 
When  her  imile  wax«t  lad. 

And  her  eyes  become  dim ; 
Her  bosom  is  glad. 

If  she  gairt  on  him ! 

Through  the  wood,  through  the  woimI, 

Over  the  wold. 
Sides  onward  a  band 

or  true  warriors  bold  - 
They  stop  not  for  forest. 

They  halt  not  for  water ; 
Their  chieftain  in  sorrow 

Is  seeking  his  daughter. 

Through  the  wood,  through  the  wood. 

Warbles  the  merle ; 
Through  the  wood,  through  the  woo<l. 

Prances  the  eorl ; 
A  nd  on  a  gay  palflwy 

Comes  pacing  his  bf  ide ; 
While  an  old  man  sits  smiling. 

In  joy,  by  her  side. 


%lt  tfca  5ia;otiin^. 


L"  Thb  domestic  tragedy  which  this  affecting 
ballad  commemorates  is  not  without  a  precedent 
in  real  history ;  nay,  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  originated  in  the  fbllowing  melan- 
choly event  -. — 

" '  This  year,  1589,  in  the  moneth  of  July,ther 
falls  out  a  sad  accident,  as  a  flurther  wamelng 
tliat  God  was  diapleaaed  with  the  fkmilie.  The 
Lord  Sommervill  haveing  come  ttom  Oowthally, 
earlie  in  the  morning,  in  rsgaird  the  weather 
waa  hott,  he  had  ridden  hard  to  be  at  the  Drum 
be  ten  a  clock,  which  having  done,  he  laid  him  V 


Adown  to  rest  The  mmt,  with  hk  two  sones, 
William  Master  of  SommerviU,  and  John  his 
brother,  went  with  the  horses  to  an*  Shott  of 
land,  called  the  Prety  Shott,  directly  opposite 
the  ttont  of  the  house  where  there  was  some 
meadow  ground  fbr  grassing  the  tuuscs,  and 
willowes  to  shadow  themselves  fVom  the  heat. 
They  had  not  long  continued  hi  this  place,  when 
the  Master  of  Somervill  efter  some  litle  rest 
awafcelBg  flrom  his  sleep  and  finding  his  fristolles 
that  lay  hard  by  him  wett  with  the  dew  he  began 
to  rub  and  dry  them,  when  unhappily  one  of 
them  went  off  the  ratch,  being  lying  upon  his 
knee,  and  the  musel  turned  side-ways,  the  ball 
strocke  his  brother  John  directly  in  the  head, 
and  killed  him  outright,  soe  that  his  soRowfhl 
brother  nerer  had  one  word  flrom  him,  albeit  he 
begged  it  with  many  tearea.'— Memoile  of  the 
SomervQles,  VoL  I.  p.  467. 

"  The  reader  will  find  hi  the  first  volume  of 
'Popular  Balhids  and  Songs'  another  edltkm  of 
this  ballad,  which,  in  point  of  merit,  is  perhaps 
superior  to  the  preeent  copy.  The  third  stansa 
of  tliat  edition  was  hovrever  imperfect,  and  the 
ingenious  editor,  Mr  Jamieeon,  has  sui^led  four 
lines  to  render  it  complete.  Ezoellent  though 
his  interpolations  generally  are,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  this  instance,  he  has  quite  misconceived 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  piece  on  which  he 
was  working,  and  in  consequence  has  supplied  a 
reading  with  whidi  the  rast  of  his  own  eopy  is  at 
complete  variance,  and  which  at  same  time 
■weeps  away  the  deep  impreeslon  this  simple 
ballad  would  otherwise  have  made  upon  the 
feelings ;  (br  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention 
that  Its  touching  interest  is  made  to  centre  in 
the  boundless  sorrow,  and  cureless  remorse,  of 
him  who  had  been  the  unintentional  cause  of 
his  brother's  death— and  in  the  soUottnde  whfc>h 
that  high-minded  and  generous  spirit  expresses, 
even  in  the  last  agonies  of  nature,  far  the  safety 
and  fortunes  of  the  truly  wretched  and  uidiappy 
survivor.  Mr  Jamieson's  addition  is  given 
below.*— By  that  addition  this  baUad  has  been 
altered  in  <me  of  its  most  distinctive  and  essen- 


•  ••  Tlie  addition  to  the  ttansain  questioa  i*  inclckcd 
by  orwteheta. 

They  warttled  up,  they  waratled  down, 

The  lee  lang  •unmer*  day : 
[And  nane  waa  near  to  part  the  atriCi 

That  raise  atween  them  tway, 
Till  out  and  'HilUe't  drawn  the  aword. 

And  did  bia  brother  alay."]— MotherweU. 


I 
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ti»l  tetara;  hmoa  tha  pwant  oopy,  which  A 
pnierrM  the  genaine  reading  in  the  itania 
referred  to,  though  it  might  have  deriTed  oon- 
■Iderable  improvements  in  other  particalan 
from  the  one  given  by  Mr  Jamieton,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  prefened."— JToMenvcl/.] 

Tbkks  were  twa  brotlien  at  the  ienle, 

And  when  they  got  awa' — 
"  It's  will  ye  play  at  the  ttane-ohucking. 

Or  will  ye  play  at  the  ba'. 
Or  will  ye  gae  up  to  yon  liill  head. 

And  then  we'll  wanell  a  &'." 

"  I  winna  play  at  the  ttane-chucklng. 

Nor  will  1  play  at  the  ba'. 
But  I'll  gae  up  to  yon  bonnie  green  hill. 

And  there  we'll  warwl  a  fit'." 

They  wanted  up,  they  warded  down. 

Till  John  fell  to  the  ground ; 
A  dirli  fell  out  of  William's  pouch. 

And  gave  John  a  deadly  wound. 

"  O  lift  me  apon  your  baclt. 

Take  me  to  yon  well  fldr ; 
And  waah  my  bloody  wounds  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  tiiey'll  ne'er  bleed  nae  malr." 

He's  lifted  his  brother  upon  his  back, 

Ta'en  him  to  yon  well  Ikir ; 
He's  wash'd  his  bluidy  wounds  o'er  and  o'er. 

Bat  they  bleed  ay  mair  and  mair. 


"  Tak'  ye  afr  my  Holland  sark. 

And  rive  it  gair  by  gair. 
And  row  it  in  my  bluidy  wounds. 

And  they'll  ne'er  bleed  nae  midr." 

He's  taken  aff  his  Holland  sark. 

And  torn  it  gair  by  gair ; 
He's  rowit  it  in  his  bluidy  wounds, 

But  they  bleed  ay  mair  and  mair. 

"  Tak'  now  aff  my  green  deiding. 

And  row  me  saftly  in ; 
And  tak'  me  up  to  yon  kirk  style. 

Whan  the  grass  grows  Ihir  and  gruen." 

He's  talun  aff  the  green  deiding. 

And  rowed  him  saftly  in  ; 
He's  laid  him  down  by  yon  kirk  style, 

Wlum  the  grass  grows  fiiir  and  green. 


"  What  will  ye  «y  to  your  fktlMr  dflsr 
When  ye  gae  hame  at  e'en  ?" 

**  I'll  say  ye're  lying  at  yon  kirk  style. 
Whan  the  grass  grows  Ikir  and  green.* 

"  0  no,  0  no,  my  brother  dear, 

O  you  must  not  say  so ; 
But  say  that  I'm  gane  to  a  foreign  land. 

Whan  nae  man  does  me  know." 

When  he  sat  in  his  (kther's  chair 
He  gnw  baith  pale  and  wan. 

**  O  what  blude't  that  upon  your  brow  ? 
O  dear  son  ti>ll  to  me." 

"  It  is  the  blude  o'  my  gude  gray  stoed. 
He  wadna  ride  wi'  me." 


red. 


"  O  thy  steed's  blude  was  ne'er 

Nor  e'er  sae  dear  to  me : 
O  what  bludu's  this  upon  your  cheek  > 

O  dear  son  tuU  to  me." 
"  It  is  the  blude  of  my  greyhound. 

He  wadna  hunt  for  me." 

"  O  thy  hound's  blude  was  ne'er  sae  red. 

Nor  e'er  sae  dear  to  me : 
O  what  blude's  this  upon  yoor  hand  ? 

O  dear  son  tell  to  me." 
"  It  is  the  blude  of  my  gay  goes  hawk. 

He  wadna  flee  for  me." 

"  O  thy  hawk's  blude  was  ne'er  sae  red. 

Nor  e'er  sat*  dear  to  roe : 
O  what  blude's  this  upon  your  dirk  ? 

Dear  Willie  tell  to  me." 
"  It  is  tlie  bludo  of  my  ae  brother, 

O  dulo  and  wae  is  mc." 

"  O  what  will  ye  say  to  your  fhtber? 

Bear  WUUe  tell  to  me." 
"  I'll  saddle  my  steed,  and  awa'  I'll  ride 

To  dwell  in  some  tax  countrie." 

*'  O  when  will  ye  come  hame  again  ? 

Dear  WUlio  tell  to  me." 
"  When  sun  and  caune  leap  on  yon  hill. 

And  that  will  never  be." 

8he  tum'd  herael'  right  round  about. 
And  her  heart  bunt  into  three  t 

"  My  ae  best  son  is  deid  aiid  gane. 
And  my  tother  ane  I'll  ne'er  see." 
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iFiBiT  printed  in  Mr  Boclian'a  Ancient  Bal- 
lads and  Songs.] 

Th>  lady  stands  in  ber  bower  door. 
As  straigbt  as  a  willow  wand ; 

The  blaoiumith  stood  a  little  forebye, 
Wi'  hammer  in  his  hand. 

"  Weel  may  ye  dress  ye,  lady  &lr. 

Into  your  robes  o'  red. 
Before  the  mom  at  this  same  time, 

I'll  looee  your  silken  snood." 

"  Awa',  awa',  ye  coal-black  smith, 

■Would  ye  do  me  the  wrang. 
To  think  to  gain  my  virgin  love. 

That  1  ha'e  kept  soe  lang  ?" 

Then  she  has  hadden  up  her  hand. 

And  she  aware  by  the  mold, 
"  I  wu'dna  be  a  blacksmith's  wife. 

For  tlie  ftill  o'  a  chest  o'  gold. 

"  I'd  rather  I  were  dead  and  gone. 

And  my  body  laid  in  grave. 
Ere  a  rusty  stock  o'  coal-black  smith. 

My  Tirg^  love  should  have." 

But  he  has  hadden  up  his  hand. 

And  he  aware  by  the  mass, 
I'll  cause  ye  be  my  light  leman. 

For  the  hauf  o'  that  and  less. 

Chords. 

O  bide,  lady,  bide, 

And  i^re  lie  bade  her  bide ; 

The  rusty  smith  your  lenian  shall  be. 
For  a'  your  muclde  pride. 

Then  she  became  a  turtle  dow. 

To  fly  up  in  the  air ; 
And  he  became  another  dow. 

And  thpy  flew  pair  and  pair. 
O  bide,  lady,  &c. 

She  tum'd  hersel'  into  an  eel. 

To  awim  into  yon  bum ; 
And  he  became  a  speckled  trout. 

To  gi'e  the  eel  a  turn. 
O  bide,  lady,  &c. 


Then  she  became  a  duck,  a  duck. 

Upon  a  reedy  lake ; 
And  the  smith  wi'  her  to  soom  or  dive. 

Became  a  rose-kaim'd  drake. 
O  bide,  lady,  &c. 

She  tum'd  hersel'  into  a  hare. 
To  rin  ower  hill  and  hollow. 

And  he  became  a  gude  grey  hound. 
And  boldly  he  did  follow. 
O  bide,  lady,  &c. 

Then  she  became  a  gay  grey  mare. 
And  stood  in  yonder  slack ; 

And  he  became  a  gilt  saddle. 
And  sat  upon  her  back. 

Obobus. 

Was  she  wae,  he  held  her  sae. 
And  still  he  bade  her  bide; 

The  rusty  smith  her  leman  was. 
For  a'  her  muckle  pride. 

Then  she  became  a  het  girdle. 

And  he  became  a  cake ; 
And  a'  the  ways  she  tum'd  hersel'. 

The  blacksmith  was  her  make. 
Was  she  wae,  &c. 

She  tum'd  hersel'  into  a  ship. 

To  sail  out  ower  the  flood , 
He  ca'ed  a  nail  intill  her  tail. 

And  syne  the  ship  she  stood. 
Was  she  wae,  &c. 

Then  she  became  a  silken  plaid. 

And  stretch'd  upon  a  bed ; 
And  he  became  a  green  covering. 

And  thus  tlM  twa  were  wed. 
Was  she  wae,  &c. 


^^e  Patted  %uttxii. 

[Fbaombmt  of  a  Scottish  Ballad,  by  Bobebt 
Taknabill.] 

'*  Wild  drives  the  bitter  northern  blast, 
Fierce  whirling  wide  the  crispy  snaw. 

Young  lassie,  turn  your  wand'ring  steps. 
For  e'ening's  gloom  begins  to  ft' : 
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"  I'll  take  70U  to  my  fhtlitr'i  ha', 
And  shield  you  flrom  the  mintej  air, 

For,  wand'rlng  through  the  drifting  tnaw, 
1  ftsar  ye'll  link  to  rite  nae  malr." 

"  Ah !  gontle  lady,  airt  my  way 
AcroM  this  langsome,  lonely  moor. 

For  he  wha's  dearest  to  my  heart. 
Now  waits  me  on  the  western  shore. 

"  With  mom  he  spreads  his  outward  sail, 
This  night  I  vow'd  to  meet  him  there. 

To  take  ae  secret  fond  fkreweeU 
We  may  bo  part  to  meet  nae  mair." 

"  Dear  lassie,  turn — 'twill  be  your  dead  I 
The  dreary  waste  lies  fkr  and  wide ; 

Abide  till  mum,  and  then  ye'll  ha'o 
3Iy  father's  herd-boy  Tor  your  guide." 

"  No,  lady, — no !  I  maun  na  turn. 
Impatient  love  now  chides  my  stay, 

Y«in  rising  moon,  with  kindly  beam. 
Will  light  me  on  my  weaiy  way." 

"Ah  *  T)onald,  wherefore  bounds  thy  heart  i 
Why  beams  with  Joy  thy  wishfbl  e'e  ? 

Yon's  but  thy  true  liive's  fleeting  form, 
Tiiy  true  love  moir  tbuu'lt  newr  see. 

"  Deep  in  the  hollow  glen  she  lies, 
Aniang  the  snaw,  beneath  the  tree, 

Stic  soundly  sleeps  in  death's  oauld  arms, 
A  victim  to  lier  love  for  thee." 


A        "  Lord  Bonakl,  stay  till  the  aaily  oodc 
Ban  flap  his  siller  wing .' 
An'  saftly  ye  maun  ope  the  gate. 
An'  loose  the  silken  string." 

"  O  Ellenore,  my  fhirest  fiUr ! 

()  Ellenore,  my  bride ! 
How  nan  ye  fear,  when  my  merry  men  a' 

Are  on  the  mountain  side  ?" 

The  moon  was  hid,  the  night  was  gane, 
Dut  Ellenore's  heart  was  wae: 

Khe  heard  the  cock  flap  his  siller  wing. 
An'  she  watch 'd  the  morning  ray. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up.  Lord  Ilonald,  dear  I 

The  morning  opes  its  e'e ; 
0  speed  theo  to  thy  father's  tower. 

An'  safe,  safe  may  thou  be !" 

But  there  was  a  page,  a  little  ikuse  page. 

liord  Ronald  did  espy. 
An'  ho  has  told  his  Imrun  all 

Where  the  hind  and  hart  did  lye. 


%mh  Monalli. 


[MooaaN  Ballad.  — Robbkt  Allan  of  Kil- 
bjirhan.] 

Loan  RoKALD  cam'  to  his  lady's  bower. 
When  the  moon  was  in  her  wane ; 

Lord  Ronald  cam'  at  a  late,  late  hoar. 
An'  to  her  bower  is  gane. 

He  saftly  stopt  in  his  suidal  shoon. 

An'  saftly  laid  him  down : 
"  It's  late,  it's  late,  quoth  Ellenore— 

Hyne  ye  maun  wauken  soon  i 


"  It  isna  for  thee,  but  thine,  Lord  Ronald— 

Tliy  father's  deeds  o'  weir! 
But  since  the  hind  has  come  to  my  fliuld. 

Ills  blood  shall  dim  my  spear." 

Lord  Ronald  kiss'd  ftiir  Ellenore, 

An'  pren'd  her  lily  hand ; 
Hie  a  stately  knight  an'  comely  dame 

Ne'er  mot  in  wedlock's  band : 

But  the  baron  watch'd  as  he  rais'd  the  latcli 

An'  kiss'd  again  his  bride. 
An'  with  his  spear,  in  deadly  ire. 

He  piorc'd  Lord  Ronald's  side. 

The  life-blood  fled  ttae  fiUr  Ellenore's  cheek ; 

She  louk'd  all  wan  an*  'ghast ; 
8ho  lean'd  her  down  by  Lord  Ronald's  side. 

An'  the  blood  was  rinnin'  fiut: 

8be  clasped  his  hand  an'  she  kiss'd  his  lip. 

As  she  sigh'd  her  last  adieu ; 
For  never,  O  never  did  lady  love 

Her  lord  with  a  heart  so  true ! 


h'J 
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"^xm^  Ea^S  ^avgaxet. 


[FaoK  Mlnttrelqr  of  the  Soottith  Border.— 
"Thli  Ballftd,"  nyi  Sir  Walter,  "waa  com- 
mnnioated  to  the  editor  by  Mr  Hamilton,  mtuio- 
seller,  Edinburgh,  with  whoee  mother  It  bad 
been  a  fkTourite.  Two  Tersei  and  one  line  were 
wanting,  which  are  here  supplied  from  a  dlflle- 
rent  Ballad,  having  a  plot  eomewhat  aimilar. 
These  verses  are  the  6th  and  9th."] 

TwAS  on  a  night,  an  evening  bright. 

When  the  dew  began  to  ftt'. 
Lady  Margaret  was  vralking  up  and  down. 

Looking  o'er  her  castle  wa'. 

She  looked  east,  and  she  looked  west. 

To  see  what  slie  could  spy. 
When  a  gallant  kuight  came  In  her  tight, 

And  to  the  gate  drew  nigh. 

*'  Tuu  seem  to  be  no  gentleman, 

Tou  wear  your  boots  so  wide ; 
Bat  yon  seem  to  be  some  canning  hunter, 

You  wear  the  horn  so  eyde." 

"  I  am  no  canning  hunter,"  he  said, 

"  Nor  ne'er  intend  to  be ; 
But  I  am  come  to  this  castle 

To  seek  tbe  love  of  thee; 
And  if  you  do  not  grant  me  love. 

This  night  for  thee  I'll  die." 

"  If  you  should  die  for  me,  sir  knight. 

There's  flaw  for  you  will  mane. 
For  mony  a  better  has  died  for  me. 

Whose  gmves  are  growing  green. 

"  But  ye  maun  read  my  riddle,"  she  said, 
"  And  answer  my  questions  three; 

And  but  ye  read  them  right,"  she  said, 
"  Gae  stretch  ye  out  and  die. — 

"  Now  what  is  the  flower,  the  ae  first  flower. 
Springs  either  on  moor  or  dale  ? 

And  what  is  the  bird,  the  bonnie  bonnie  Uxd, 
Sings  on  the  evening  gale  ?" 

"  The  primrose  is  the  ae  first  flower. 
Springs  either  on  moor  or  dale ; 

And  the  thistlecock  is  the  bonniest  bird. 
Sings  on  the  evening  gale." 


"  But  what'i  tiie  little  ootn,"  she  said, 

"  Wald  buy  my  castle  bound  ? 
And  what's  the  little  boat,"  she  said, 

"  Can  sail  the  workl  aO  round  ?" 

*'0  hey,  how  mony  small  penniee 
Make  thrice  three  thousand  pound  ? 

Or  hey,  how  mony  small  fishes 
Swim  a'  the  salt  sea  round  ?" 

"  I  think  ye  maun  be  my  match,"  she  said, 
"  My  matdi,  and  something  malr. 

You  are  the  fint  e'er  got  the  grant 
Of  love  frae  my  fhther's  heir. 

"  My  Ikther  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 

My  mother  lady  of  three ; 
My  fiither  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 

And  there's  nane  to  heir  but  me. 

"  And  round  about  a'  thae  castles. 
You  may  tiaith  plow  and  saw. 

And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May, 
The  meadows  th^  will  maw." 

"  0  hald  your  tongue,  lady  Marg'ret,"  he 
For  loud  I  hear  you  lie !  [said. 

Your  flither  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 
Your  mother  was  lady  of  three ; 

Your  fhther  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 
But  ye  fit'  heir  to  bat  three. 

"  And  roand  about  a'  thae  castles. 

You  may  baith  plow  and  saw. 
Bat  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  will  not  maw. 

"  I  am  your  brother  Willie,"  he  said, 

"  I  trow  ye  ken  na  me; 
I  came  to  humble  your  haughty  heart. 

Has  gar'd  sae  monie  die." 

"  If  ye  be  my  brother  Willie,"  she  said, 

"  As  I  trow  weel  ye  be. 
This  night  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

But  gae  alang  wi'  thee." 

«  0  hald  your  tongue,  lady  Marg'ret,"  he 
*'  Again  I  hear  you  lie ;  [said. 

For  ye've  unwashen  hands,  and  ye've  un- 
To  gae  to  day  wi'  me.       [washen  feet,* 


^^^^^SrK 


*  Unwathtn  Kand»  and  imtva«Aen,/M— Allud- 
ing to  the  custom  of  washing  and  dressing  dead 
bodies.— Sco<f. 

I.  __ 
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"  For  the  wee  worms  ue  my  bed-flkUowi, 
And  cauld  clay  ie  my  iheete ; 

And  when  the  etonny  wind*  do  blow. 
My  body  liee  and  ileepe." 


:-5 


y--A 


[Thm  Ballad,  elmUar  in  incident  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  more  complete  in  narratife,  ia  given 
in  Mr  Uuolian'e  Collection.] 

TiiBxa  wai  a  knight,  in  a  eammer's  night, 

Appear'd  in  a  lady'e  hall. 
As  the  waa  walking  np  and  down. 

Looking  o'er  lier  cattle  wall. 

"  God  make  you  nft  and  free,  fliir  maid, 
God  make  you  safiB  and  free !" 

"  O  lae  ISsk'  you,  ye  courteoof  tonight. 
What  are  your  willi  wi'  me  ?" 

"  My  wills  wi'  you  are  not  nna',  lady. 

My  wiila  wi'  you  nae  una' ; 
And  nince  there's  nane  your  bower  wltliln, 

Ye'se  ha'e  my  eeorets  a'. 

"  For  here  am  I  a  courtier, 

A  courtier  come  to  thee ; 
And  if  ye  winna  grant  your  love. 

All  for  your  salie  I'll  dee." 

"  If  that  ye  dee  for  nie,  sbr  knight. 
Few  for  you  will  make  meen ; 

For  mony  gude  lord's  done  the  same. 
Their  graves  are  growing  green." 

"O  winna  ye  pity  me,  fhir  maid, 
O  winna  ye  pity  me  ? 

0  winna  ye  pity  a  courteous  knight. 
Whose  love  is  laid  on  thee  ?" 

"  Te  say  ye  are  a  courteous  knight. 
But  I  Uiink  ye  arc  nane; 

1  think  ye're  but  a  miller  bred. 
By  the  colour  o'  your  claithing. 

(/  r/j  <<  You  seem  to  he  some  fldse  young  man, 

/  '.y  You  wear  your  hat  sae  wide ; 

You  seem  to  be  some  fklse  young  nan, 
f'  N."  J  You  wear  your  boots  sae  side." 


^ 


"  Indeed  I  am  a  oourteoui  knight, 

And  of  great  pedigree ; 
I^ae  knight  did  mair  for  a  lady  bright 

Than  I  will  do  for  thee. 

"  0,  I'll  put  smiths  in  your  smithy. 

To  shoe  for  you  a  steed ; 
And  I'll  put  tailors  in  your  bower. 

To  make  fur  you  a  weed. 

"  I  will  put  cooks  in  your  kitchen. 

And  butlers  in  your  ha' ; 
And  on  the  tap  o'  your  Ikther's  castle, 

I'U  Ug  gude  oorn  and  saw." 

"  If  ye  be  a  courteous  knight. 

As  I  trust  not  ye  be ; 
Ye'll  answer  some  o'  the  sina'  iiuestions 

That  I  wUl  ask  at  thee. 

"  What  is  the  Ihireet  flower,  teU  me, 

Ttiat  grows  in  uxin  or  dale  ? 
Likewise,  which  is  the  sweetest  bird 

Sings  next  the  nightingale  ? 
Or  what's  the  finest  thing,"  she  says, 

"  That  king  or  queen  can  wale  i>" 

"  The  primrose  is  the  (Urest  flower, 

Tliat  grows  in  mire  or  dale ; 
The  mavis  is  the  sweetist  Urd 

Next  to  the  nightingale ; 
And  yellow  gowd's  the  finest  thing 

That  king  or  queen  can  wale. 

"  Ye  ha'e  asked  many  questions,  lady, 

I've  you  as  many  told ; 
Hut,  how  many  pennies  round 

Make  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  ? 

"  How  many  of  the  small  fishes 
Do  swim  the  salt  seas  round  ? 

Or,  what's  the  seemliest  sight  you'll  see 
Into  a  May  morning  ■"' 

"  Berry-brown  ale  and  a  bbrken  speal. 

And  wine  in  a  horn  green  i 
A  milk-white  laoe  in  a  ikir  maid's  dress. 

Looks  gay  in  a  May  mumiug." 

"  Mony's  the  questions  I've  ask'd  at  thee. 

And  ye've  answer'd  them  a' ; 
Ye  are  mine,  and  1  am  thine, 

Amo'  the  sheets  sae  una'. 
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"  Yon  may  be  my  match,  kind  air. 
Ton  may  be  my  match  and  more; 

There  ne'er  wae  ane  came  eic  a  length, 
Wi'  my  fitther*!  heir  before. 

"  My  fkther'8  lord  o'  nine  oaetles, 
Vy  mother  ihe'e  lady  ower  three. 

And  there  is  nane  to  heir  them  all. 
No  never  a  ane  but  me ; 

Unless  it  be  Willie,  my  ae  brother. 
Bat  he's  flur  ayont  the  i 


"If  yoar  bther's  laird  o'  nine  castles. 

Tour  mother  lady  ower  three; 
I  ai^  Willie  your  ae  brother. 

Was  far  beyond  the  sea." 

'*  If  ye  be  Willie,  my  ae  brother. 

As  I  doubt  sair  ye  be ; 
But  if  it's  true  ye  tell  me  now. 

This  night  I'll  gang  wi'  thee." 

"  Te're  ower  ill  washen  feet,  Janet, 

And  ower  ill  n^'ashen  hands. 
And  ower  coarse  robes  on  your  body, 

Alang  wi*  me  to  gang. 

"  The  worms  they  are  my  bed-fsDows, 

And  the  cauld  clay  my  sheet ; 
And  the  higher  that  the  wind  does  blaw. 

The  sounder  I  do  sleep. 

"  My  body's  buried  in  Dumfermllne, 

And  for  beyond  the  sea ; 
But  day  nor  night,  nae  rest  could  get. 

All  for  the  pride  o*  thee. 

"  Leave  affyour  pride,  jelly  Janet."  he  says, 

"  Use  it  not  ony  malr ; 
Or  when  ye  come  where  I  ha'e  been 

Toa  will  repent  it  sair. 

"  Cast  air,  cast  afT,  sister,"  he  says, 
"  The  gowd  lace  flrae  your  crown ; 

For  if  ye  gang  where  I  ha'e  been, 
Te'll  wear  it  laigher  down. 

"  When  ye're  in  the  gude  churdi  set. 

The  gowd  pins  in  your  hair; 
Te  take  mair  delight  in  your  ibckless  drew. 

Than  ye  do  in  your  morning  prayer. 

"  And  when  ye  walk  in  the  church-yard. 

And  in  your  dress  are  seen. 
There  is  nae  lady  that  sees  your  bee 

But  wishes  your  grave  were  green. 


"  Ton're  straight  and  tall,  handsome  withall. 
But  your  pride  oweigroes  your  wit ; 

But  if  ye  do  not  your  ways  reftein. 
In  Fine's  chair  ye'll  sit. 

"  In  Pirie's  chair  you'll  tit,  I  say. 

The  lowest  seat  o'  hell ; 
If  ye  do  not  amend  your  ways. 

If  s  there  that  ye  must  dwell." 

Wi'  that  he  vaniah'd  fh^  her  sight, 

Wi'  the  twinkling  o'  an  eye; 
Naething  mair  the  lady  saw. 

But  the  gloomy  clouds  and  sky. 


^ix  ^u%^  It  Mont^, 

[Fbom  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.— 
'<  This  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  is  a  northern 
composition,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
of  the  legend  called  Sir  Aldingar,  which  is  print- 
ed in  the  Beliqnes  of  Antient  Foetry.  The  inci- 
dents are  nearly  the  same  in  both  ballads,  ex- 
cepting that,  in  Aldingar,  an  angel  combats  for 
the  queen,  instead  of  a  mortal  champion.  The 
names  of  Aldingar  and  Bodlngham  approach 
near  to  each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  or- 
thography, and  the  one  might,  by  reciters,  be 
easily  substituted  for  the  other.  I  think  I  have 
seen  both  the  name  and  the  story  in  an  ancient 
prose  chronicle,  but  am  unable  to  make  any  re- 
ference in  support  of  my  belief.  The  tradition, 
upon  which  the  ballad  is  founded.  Is  universally 
current  in  the  Meams;  and  the  editor  is  inform- 
ed, that,  tin  very  lately,  the  sword,  with  which 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  btiieved  to  have  defended 
the  life  and  honour  of  the  queen,  was  careftilly 
preserved  by  his  descendants,  the  viscounts  of 
Arbuthnot.  That  Sir  Hugh  of  Arbuthnot  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  proved  by  his  hav- 
ing, in  ISfS,  bestowed  the  patronage  of  the 
ehnreh  of  Garvoch  upon  the  monks  of  Aber- 
brothwick,  for  the  safety  of  his  soul.— Begisterof 
Aberbrothwick,  quoted  by  Crawford  in  Peerage. 
Bat  I  find  no  instance  in  history,  in  which  the 
honour  of  a  queen  of  Scotland  was  committed  to 
the  chance  of  a  duel.  It  is  true,  that  Maiy,  wife 
of  Alexander  II.,  was,  about  1S4S,  somewhat 
implicated  in  a  dark  story,  concerning  the  mur- 
der of  Patrick,  earl  of  Athole,  burned  In  his 
^  lodging  at  Haddington,  where  he  had  gone  to 
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thf>  doGcaecd  Itaron  accused  of  the  marder  Hir 
WilllAin  Bisat,  a  poweifal  nobleman,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  such  high  QiTour  with  the 
young  quoen,  that  she  oflbrcd  her  oath,  as  a 
oompurgator,  to  prove  his  innocence.  Bisat 
himself  stood  upon  his  defonoe,  and  proffered 
the  combat  to  his  accusers ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  giTe  woy  to  the  tide,  and  was  banished  flrom 
Hcotland.  This  aflUr  interested  all  the  northern 
barons;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some 
share,  token  in  It  by  this  Sir  Hugh  de  Arbuth- 
not,  may  have  given  a  slight  foundation  fur  the 
tradition  of  the  conntiy.— Wlntoun,  boolc  vii. 
ch.  9.  Or,  if  wo  suppose  dir  Hugh  le  Blond  to  be 
a  pre<lcccH8or  of  thu  Hir  Hugh  who  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  ho  uwy  have  been  the 
victor  in  a  iluel,  shortly  noticed  as  having  oc- 
curred in  1161,  when  one  Arthur,  accuseil  of 
treason,  was  unsuccessful  in  liis  appeal  to  the 
Judgment  of  Uod.  Arthurus  rogem  Malcolm 
pruditurus  duello  perilt.  Chron.  Honctas  Crueis, 
ap.  Anglia  hiacra,  vol.  1.  p.  161. 

"  But,  true  «r  flUse,  the  incident,  narrated  in 
the  bnllod,  is  in  the  genuine  style  of  chivalry. 
KoroaucL-s  abound  with  similar  Instances,  nor 
ore  they  wanting  in  real  history.  The  most 
solemn  part  of  a  knight's  nnth  was  to  defend 
*  all  widows,  orphelines,  and  mniilens  of  gude 
feme.'*— Lindsay's  Ilcruldry,  MH.  The  love  of 
arms  was  a  real  passion  of  itself,  which  biased 
yet  more  fiercely  when  united  with  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  the  fiiir  sex.  The  knight  of 
Ctiaucer  exclaims,  with  chivalrous  energy, 

*  To  fl|;ht  Tor  s  iMly  I  a  ben«-iiirite  ! 
It  wrre  ft  lutty  •igUt  for  Id  »rf.' 

It  was  on  argument,  seriously  urged  by  Rlr 
John  of  Ilelnault,  for  making  war  u|>un  Edward 
11.,  in  bishalf  of  his  banished  wifo,  Imbella,  that 
knights  were  bound  to  aid,  to  their  uttermost 
power,  all  distressed  daini«ls,  living  without 
oouncil  or  comfort. 

"An  apt  illustration  of  the  Iwllad  woukl  have 
>)ccn  the  combat,  undertaken  by  three  tiponish 


•  Much  an  oMh  i*  (till  taken  by  th«  Knifrht*  of  the 
Bath  I  but,  I  b«lieye,  few  nf  that  honourable  brother- 
hood will  now  consider  it  ([uite  lo  obligatory  as  the 
oou«rlentiuna  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbory,  who  mvely 
allrgea  it  a*  a  sufncient  reaaon  for  having  ohauenged 
divers  cavalier*,  that  they  had  either  snairhed  ttom.  a 
lady  her  bouquet,  or  ri)ibnnd,  ur,  by  eome  dikcoiirtrty 
of  limilar  importanre,  pUced  her,  aa  hi«  lurdkhip 
ronoelved,  in  the  predicament  of  a  dittrcwed  daiuo- 
aell.— Rcott. 
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defence  of  the  honour  of  the  queen  of  Granada, 
wife  to  Mohammed  Chiqulto,  the  last  monarch 
of  that  kingdom.  But  I  have  not  at  hand  Las 
Guenas  Oivlles  de  Granada,  in  whkh  that 
achievement  is  recorded.  Raymond  Berenger, 
count  of  Barcelona,  is  also  said  to  have  defended, 
in  single  combat,  the  life  and  honour  of  the 
empress  Matilda,  vrife  of  the  emperor  Henry  Y., 
and  mother  to  Heniy  II.  of  England.— See  An- 
tonio UUoa,  del  vero  Honore  Milltare,  Venice, 
1009. 

"  A  less  apocryphal  example  is  the  duel,  fbught 
in  1387,  Utwixt  Jaqucs  le  Orys  and  John  de 
Carogne,  before  the  king  of  France.     These 
warriors  wore  retainers  of  the  eorl  of  Alenjion 
and  originally  sworn  brothem.  John  de  Oarogne 
went  over  the  sea  for  the  advaiiceii-ent  of  his 
bune,  leaving  in  his  castle  a  l-eoutUUl   wife, 
where  she  liveii  soberly  and  sagely.    Bat  the 
devil  entered  Into  the  heart  of  Jaques  le  Giys, 
and  he  rode,  one  morning,  flrom  the  earl's  house 
to  the  castle  of  his  fHend,  where  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  unsuspicious  lady.    He  re- 
quested her  to  show  him  the  donjon,  or  keep  of 
tlie  castle,  mid  in  that  remote  and  inaccesslblu 
tower  forcibly  violated  her  chastity.    He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  the  earl  of 
Alengon  within  so  short  a  space,  that  his  absence 
hod  not  been  perceived.    The  lady  abode  within 
the  durOon,  weeping  bitterly,  and  exclaiming. 
*  Ah  Jaqu-  s !    It  was   not  well  done  thus  to 
shome  me !  but  on  you  shall  the  shame  rest,  if 
tioil  send  my  husband  safe  home!'    The  lady 
kept  secret  this  sorrowful  deed  until  her  hus- 
band's return  flrom  his  voyage.    The  day  passed,   y. 
and  night  came,  the  knight  wi>nt  to  bed ;  but  the   I 
lady  would  not;  for  ever  she  blessed  herself, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  cluimber,  studying 
and  musing,  until  her  attendants  had  retfared ; 
and  then,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before 
the  knight,  she  showed  him  all  the  adventure. 
Hardly  would  Carogne  believe  the  treachery  of  his 
companlim:   but  when  convinced,  he  replied, 
'  Hince  it  is  so,  lady,  I  pardon  you ;   but  the 
knight  shall  die  for  this  vlllanous  deed.    Ac- 
cordingly,  Joques  le  Urys  was  accused  of  the 
crime,  in  the  court  of  the  earl  of  A  lengon.    But, 
as  he  was  gn-ntly  loved  of  his  lord,  and  as  tho 
evidence  was  very  slender,  the  earl  gave  Judg- 
ment against  tho   accusers.     Hereupon   John 
Carogne  apiiealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris; 
which  court,  after  foil  consideration,  appolntcil 
«;  the  case  to  be  tried  by  mortal  combat  betwixt 
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pwtifis,  John  Oarogne  appearing  aa  the  Apexfoorme  theyr  batayle,  and  aoo  Ibog^t  Tal" 
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champion  of  hia  lady.  If  he  fiiiled  in  his  com 
bat,  then  was  he  to  be  hanged,  and  his  lady 
burned,  as  lUse  and  oxjost  calumniators.  This 
combat,  under  circumstances  so  very  peculiar, 
attracted  uniTenal  attention;  in  so  much,  that 
the  king  of  France  and  his  peers,  who  were  then 
in  Flanders,  collecting  troops  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  returned  to  Paris,  that  so  notable  a 
duel  might  be  fought  in  the  royal  presence. 
'  Thus  the  kynge,  and  his  uncles,  and  the  con- 
stable,  came  to  Parys.  Then  the  lystes  were 
made  in  a  place  called  Saynt  Elathetyne,  behinde 
the  Temple.  There  was  soo  moehe  people,  that 
it  was  merrayle  to  beholde ;  and  on  the  one  side 
of  the  lystes  there  was  made  gret  scaifoldes,  that 
the  lordes  might  the  better  se  the  batayle  of  the 
ii  champions;  and  so  they  bothe  came  to  the 
ftlde,  armed  at  all  peaces,  and  there  eohe  of 
them  was  set  in  thcyr  chayre;  the  erle  of  Saynt 
Pottle  gouvemed  John  Carongne,  and  the  erle  of 
Alanson's  company  with  Jacques  le  Giys;  and 
when  the  knyght  entred  in  to  the  felde,  he 
came  to  his  wy&,  who  was  there  qrttynge  in  a 
chayre,  covered  in  blacke,  and  he  sayd  to  her 
thus: — "Dame,  by  your  infbrmacyon,  and  in 
your  quarrell,  1  do  put  my  lyfe  in  adventure,  as 
to  fyght  with  Jacques  le  Grys ;  ye  knowe,  if  the 
cause  be  just  and  true."—"  Syr,"  said  the  lady, 
"it  is  as  I  have  sayd;  wherefore  ye  may  fyght 
surely ;  the  cause  is  good  and  true."  With  those 
wordes,  the  knyghte  kissed  the  lady,  and  toke 
her  by  the  hande,  and  then  blessed  hym,  and  soo 
entred  into  the  felde.  The  lady  sate  styll  in  the 
blacke  chayre,  in  her  prayers  to  Grod,  and  to  the 
vyrgyne  Mary,  humbly  prayenge  them,  by  theyr 
specgrall  grace,  to  send  her  husband  the  victory, 
acconlynge  to  the  ryght.  She  was  in  gret  hevy- 
nes,  for  she  was  not  sure  of  her  lyfe;  for,  if  her 
husbande  sholde  have  been  disoomtyted,  she  was 
judged,  without  remedy,  to  be  brente,  and  her 
husbande  hanged.  I  cannot  si^  wliether  she 
repented  her  or  not,  as  the  matter  was  so  for- 
warde,  that  both  she  and  her  husbande  were  in 
grete  peryll :  howbeit,  fynally,  she  must  as  then 
abyde  the  adventure.  Then  these  two  oham- 
pyons  were  set  one  against  another,  and  so 
mounted  on  theyr  horses,  and  behauved  them 
nobly ;  for  they  knewe  what  pertoyned  to  deedes 
of  armes.  There  were  many  lordes  And  knyghtes 
of  Frannce,  that  were  come  thyder  to  se  that 
batayle.    The  two  champyons  justed  at  th«yT 

~-   trait  metyng,  but  none  of  them  dyd  hurte  other ; 

jj  and,  after  the  justes,  they  lyghtsd  on  toote  to  ^ . 
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yauntly. — And  f^rst,  John  of  Carongne  was  hurt 
in  the  thyghe,  whereby  all  his  flrendes  were  in 
grete  fere;  but,  after  that,  he  fought  so  val- 
yauntly,  that  he  bette  down  his  adversary  to  the 
erthe,  and  threst  his  swerd  in  his  body,  and  soo 
slew  hym  in  the  felde ;  and  then  he  demaunded, 
if  he  had  done  his  devoyre  or  not  ?  and  they  an- 
swered, that  he  had  valyauntly  atchieved  his 
batayle.  Then  Jacques  le  Grys  was  delyuered  to 
the  hangman  of  Parys,  and  he  drewe  hym  to  the 
gybbet  of  Mount&wcon,  and  there  hanged  him 
up.  Tlien  John  of  Carongne  came  before  the 
kynge,  and  kneled  downe,  and  the  kynge  made 
him  to  stand  up  before  hym;  and,  the  same 
daye,  the  kynge  caused  to  be  delyvred  to  him  a 
thouaande  franks,  and  reteyned  him  to  lie  of  his 
chambre,  with  a  pencyon  of  ii  hundred  pounde 
by  yere,  durynge  the  term  of  his  lyfe.  Then  he 
thuiked  the  kynge  and  the  lordes,  and  went  to 
his  wyfe,  and  kissed  her ;  and  then  they  wente 
togyder  to  the  chyrche  of  our  ladye  in  Parys,  and 
made  theyr  offeiynge,  and  then  retourned  to 
theyr  lodgynges.  Then  this  Sir  John  of  Carongne 
taryed  not  longe  in  Fraunoe,  but  went,  with  Syr 
John  Boucequant,  Syr  John  of  Hordes,  and  Syr 
LoysGrat.  All  these  went  to  se  Lamorabaquyn,* 
of  whome,  in  those  dayes,  there  was  moch  spek- 
ynge.' 

"  Such  vras  the  readiness,  with  which,  in  those 
times,  heroes  put  their  Uves  in  Jeopardy,  for 
honour  and  lady's  sake.  But  I  doubt  whether 
the  fkir  dames  of  the  present  day  will  think,  that 
the  risk  of  being  burned,  upon  every  suspicion  of 
frailty,  could  be  altogether  compensated  by  the 
probability,  that  a  husband  of  good  feith,  like 
John  de  Carogne,  or  a  disinterested  champion, 
like  Hugh  le  Blond,  would  take  up  the  gauntlet 
in  their  behalf.  I  fear  they  will  rather  accord  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  hero  of  an  old  romance, 
who  expostulates  thus  with  a  certain  duke  : 

•  Certct,  air  duke,  thou  doest  unrirht. 
To  make  a  roaat  ot  voor  daughter  oright ; 
I  wot  you  beo  unkind.' 

Ami*  and  Amelion. 

"  I  was  fkvoured  with  the  following  copy  of 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  by  K.  THlUamson  Burnet, 
Esq.  of  Monboddo,  who  wrote  it  down  from  the 
i«citation  of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  service 


«  Thit  name  Froiaaart  gives  to  the  famous  Maao- 
met,  emperor  of  Turkey,  called  the  Great.  It  ia  a  cot- 
ruvtioii  of  hia  Feraiaa  title,  Ameer  Uddeea  Kawn. 

'  Scott. 
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"  AIM  I  alai!"  then  ciied  oar  queen, 

"  Alaa,  and  woe  to  mel 
There's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

Will  light  with  hhn  for  me." 

She  breathed  onto  her  meeeengen. 
Sent  them  eooth,  east,  and  west ; 

They  could  And  none  to  fight  with  him. 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers. 

She  sent  them  to  the  north ; 
And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Bkmd, 

To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 

The  cironmstanoe  all  right, 
He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  queen. 

That  for  her  he  would  fight. 

The  day  came  on  that  wae  to  do 

That  dreadftil  tragedy; 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 

To  fight  for  our  lady. 

"  Put  on  the  fire,"  the  monster  said ; 

"  It  is  twelTe  on  the  beU  1" 
*'  'Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,"  said  the  king  ;* 

"  I  heard  the  clock  mysei'." 

Before  the  hour  the  queen  is  brought, 
.    The  burning  to  proceed ; 
In  a  black  Telvet  chair  she's  set, 
A  token  for  the  dead. 


She  saw  the  flames  ascending  high. 
The  tears  blinded  her  e'e : 

"  Where  is  the  worthy  knight,"  she 
"  Who  is  to  fight  for  me  f 

Then  up  and  spake  the  king  hiraeel', 
"  My  dearest  have  no  doubt. 

For  yonder  oomes  the  man  hLi  sel'. 
As  bold  as  e'er  set  out." 

They  then  advanced  to  fight  the  duel 
With  swords  of  tempevd  steel, 

TiU  down  the  blood  of  Bodlngham 
Came  running  to  his  heeU 


A 


*  In  the  romance  of  Doolin,  called  La  Fleur 
y    des  Battailles,  a  false  accuser  discovers  a  similar 
impatience  to  hurry  over  the  execution,  befive 
the  arrival  of  the  lady's  champion.— Sco<<. 
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Sbr  Hugh  took  oat  a  luity  sword, 

'Twas  of  the  metal  clear ; 
And  he  has  pierced  Bodlngham 

TOl's  heart-blood  did  appear. 

"  Confess  your  treachery,  now,"  he  said, 

"  This  day  before  you  die !" 
"  I  do  confess  my  treaoheiy, 

I  shall  no  longer  lye : 

"  I  like  to  wkked  Haman  am. 

This  day  I  shall  be  slain." 
The  queen  was  brought  to  her  chamber, 

A  good  woman  again. 

The  queen  then  said  unto  the  king, 

"  Arbattie's  near  the  sea, 
Oive  it  unto  the  northern  knight. 

That  this  day  fought  for  me." 

Then  said  the  king,  "  Come  here,  rir  knight. 

And  drink  a  glass  of  wine ; 
And,  if  Arbattie's  not  enough. 

To  it  we'll  Fordoon  join."t 


®5e  iEiHar's  ^m. 

[FaoM  Bochaa's  CoUeetton.] 

"  O  woB  is  me,  the  time  draws  nigh 

My  love  and  I  must  part; 
No  one  doth  know  the  cares  and  fears 

Of  my  poor  troubled  heart. 


"  Abready  I  have  suffered  mneh. 
Our  parting  cost  me  dear ; 

Unless  I  were  to  go  with  you. 
Or  you  to  tany  here. 

"My  heart  is  fixed  within  his  breast. 
And  that  he  knows  right  well; 

I  tear  that  I  some  tears  will  shed. 
When  1  bid  you  flsttewelL 


t  Arbattle  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  barony 
of  Arbutbnot.— Fordnn  has  long  been  the  patti- 
mony  of  the  same  femily.— Seott. 
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"  When  I  bid  joatareweI1>"  dM  nld, 

*'  This  day,  and  woe  !•  m« ; 
And  oMild  and  ■hrlll  the  wind  blowi  itiU, 

Between  my  love  and  me. 


"  The  bat  mj  lore  wean  on  hli 
It'i  not  made  of  the  woo; 

Uut  it  is  o'  the  lUk  eo  fine. 
And  become*  his  noble  brow. 


"  Hit  eyee  do  wink,  and  aye  m>  Jimp, 
Uis  hair  thinet  like  the  broom : 

And  I  would  not  gi'e  my  laddie'i  love 
Fur  a'  the  wealth  in  Home." 

He  tald,  "  Farewell,  my  deareet  dear, 

Since  from  yoa  I  most  go; 
Let  ne'er  your  heart  be  Aill  of  grief, 

Nor  anguish  make  you  woe. 

"  If  lift  remains,  I  will  return, 

And  bear  you  companie ;" 
Now  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blows  still 

Hetween  my  love  and  me. 

"  His  bonnie  middle  is  so  well  made. 
His  shoulders  brave  and  braid ; 

Out  of  my  mind  he'll  never  be 
Till  in  my  grave  I'm  laid. 

"  TiU  I'm  in  grave  laid  low,"  she  says, 

"  Alas  I  and  woe  is  me ; 
Now  cauld  and  raw,  the  wind  does  blaw, 

Uetween  my  love  and  me. 

"  Some  do  mourn  fbr  oxen,"  she  said, 
"  And  others  mourn  for  kye ; 

And  some  do  mourn  for  dowie  death, 
Uut  none  for  love  but  I. 

"  What  need  I  make  aU  thU  din. 

For  this  will  never  dee ; 
And  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 

Between  my  love  and  me." 

Hhe's  ta'en  her  mantle  her  about. 

And  sat  down  by  the  shore. 
In  hopes  to  meet  with  some  rtilief, 

Uut  still  her  grief  grew  more. 

"  (>  I'D  sit  here  whOe  my  lift's  in. 

Until  the  day  I  die; 
(J  rauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 

U«tween  my  love  and  me. 


"  O  see  ye  not  yon  bonnie  ship. 

She's  beauteous  to  behold ; 
Her  sails  are  of  the  tafety  fine. 

Her  topmasts  shine  like  gold. 

"  In  yonder  ship  my  love  does  skip. 

And  quite  forsaken  me ; 
And  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 

Between  my  love  and  roe. 

"  My  love  he's  neither  laird  nor  lord. 

Nor  ane  of  noble  kin ; 
But  my  bonnie  love,  the  sailor  bold. 

Is  a  poor  millar's  son. 

"  He  is  a  millar's  son,"  she  lays, 

"And  will  be  till  he  die; 
And  oauld  and  shrill  the  wind  b!aws  stil 

Between  my  love  and  n>e. 

"  My  love  he's  bound  to  leave  the  land. 

And  cross  the  watery  ihem ; 
And  the  bonnie  ship  my  love  sails  in. 

The  Ooldspink  is  her  name. 

*'  She  sails  mair  bright  than  Phoebus  ikir 

Out  o'er  the  raging  sea ; 
And  cauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 

Between  my  love  and  me. 

"  He  promised  to  send  letters  to  me. 
Ere  six  mouths  they  were  gone ; 

But  now  nine  months  they  are  expired. 
And  I've  received  none. 

"  So  I  may  sigh,  and  sey,  alas  i 

This  day,  and  woe  is  me ; 
And  oauld  and  shrill  the  wind  blaws  still 

Between  my  love  and  me. 

"  I  wish  a  stock*stone  aye  on  earth. 

And  high  wings  on  the  sea; 
To  oause  my  true  iuvo  stay  at  home. 

And  no  mote  go  from  me. 

"  What  needs  me  for  to  wish  in  vain  ? 

Such  things  will  never  be ; 
The  wind  blaws  sair  in  every  whcru 

Between  my  love  and  me." 
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A 


PABT  SECOND. 

A  BONxn  boj  the  ballad  read. 

Forbade  them  lair  to  lie; 
She  was  a  lady  in  Southland  town, 

Her  name  was  Barbarie. 

She  thought  her  lore  abroad  was  gone. 

Beyond  the  raging  sea; 
But  there  was  nae  mab  between  them  twa. 

Than  a  green  apple  tree. 

"  Cheer  np  your  heart,  my  dearest  dear. 

No  more  from  you  I'll  part; 
I'm  come  to  ease  the  cares  and  feura 

Of  your  poor  troubled  heart. 

"  All  tix  my  salce  ye've  suffer'd  much, 

I'm  come  to  cherish  thee ; 
And  now  we've  met,  nae  mair  to  part. 

Until  the  day  we  die. 

"  I  wish'd  your  ikoe  was  set  in  glass. 

That  I  might  it  behold ; 
And  the  very  letters  of  your  name. 

Were  wrote  in  beaten  gold. 

"  That  I  the  same  might  bear  about. 
Through  many  strange  countrie; 

But  now  we're  met,  nae  mair  to  part. 
Until  the  day  we  die. 

"  Here  is  a  ring  the  pledge  of  love, 

I  still  will  you  adore ; 
Likewise  a  heart  that  none  can  move, 

A  prince  can  give  no  more. 

"  A  prince  can  give  no  more,  my  love, 

Tlian  what  1  give  to  thee ; 
Now  we  are  met,  nae  mair  to  part. 

Until  the  day  we  die. 

"  1  promised  to  send  letters  to  thee. 
Ere  six  months  they  were  gone ; 

But  now  nine  months  they  are  expired. 
And  I'm  returned  home. 

"  Now  from  the  seas  I  um  retum'd. 

My  dear,  to  comfort  thee ; 
And  now  we're  mt-t,  nao  mair  to  part. 

Until  the  day  we  die. 


"  Ye  say  I'm  neither  laird  nor  lord. 

Nor  one  of  noble  kin ; 
But  ye  say  I'm  a  sailor  bold. 

But  and  a  millar's  son. 

"  When  ye  come  to  my  Other's  mill. 
Ye  shall  grind  muture  f^ ; 

Now  we're  met,  nae  mair  to  part. 
Until  the  day  we  die. 

"  Ye  say  I'm  bound  to  leave  the  land, 
And  cross  the  watery  fiiem ; 

The  ship  that  your  true  love  comnwDds, 
The  Goldspink  is  her  name. 

"  Though  I  were  heir  o'er  all  Scotland, 

Ye  should  be  lady  free; 
And  now  we're  met,  nae  mair  to  port. 

Until  the  day  we  die." 


[FaoM  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs 
of  the  North  of  Scotland.] 

"  O  COMB  along  wi'  me,  brother. 

Now  come  along  wi'  me; 
And  we'll  gae  seek  our  sister  Maisry 

Into  the  water  o'  Dee." 

The  eldest  brother  he  stepped  in. 

He  stepped  to  the  knee; 
Then  out  he  jump'd  upo'  the  bank. 

Says,  "  This  water's  nae  for  me." 

The  second  brother  he  stepped  in. 

He  stepped  to  the  quit ; 
Then  out  he  jump'd  upo'  the  bank. 

Says,  "  This  water's  wond'rous  deep." 

When  the  third  brother  stepped  in. 

He  stepped  to  the  chin ; 
Out  he  got,  and  forwaid  wade. 

For  fear  o'  drowning  him. 

The  youngest  brother  he  stepp'd  in. 

Took 's  sister  by  the  hand ; 
d'tid,  "  Here  she  is  my  sister  Maisry, 
I  Wi*  the  hinny  draps  on  her  chin. 
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"  O  if  I  wen  in  aome  bonnle  ahtp, 
And  in  tom«  itmnge  ooantri*. 

For  to  And  out  torn*  oot^orer. 
To  gar  Maiiry  ipeak  to  me." 

Then  out  it  epealn  an  aald  woman, 

Aa  site  waa  paaaing  by; 
"  Aalc  of  your  aiater  what  you  want, 

And  ahe  will  apeak  to  thM." 

"  O  aiater,  tell  me  who  ia  the  man 

That  did  your  body  win  f 
And  who  ia  the  wtetoh,  tell  me,  Ukewlat, 

That  threw  you  in  the  lin  ?" 

"  O  Bondaey  waa  the  only  man 

That  did  my  body  win ; 
And  likewiae  Bondiey  waa  the  man 

That  threw  me  in  the  lin." 

"  O  will  we  Bondaey  head,  aiater  i* 

Or  will  we  Bondaey  bang  ? 
Or  will  we  aet  him  at  our  bow  end, 

Lat  arrowa  at  him  gang  f" 

"  Ye  winna  Bondaey  head,  brothera. 

Nor  will  ye  Bondaey  hang ; 
But  ye'li  take  out  hia  twa  grey  e'en. 

Make  Bondaey  blind  to  gang. 

"  Te'U  put  to  the  gate  a  chain  o'  gold, 

A  roae  garland  gar  make; 
And  ye'll  put  that  In  Bondaey'a  bead 

A'  for  your  aiater'a  aake." 


A 


1Et5ei\ 


[FaoM  Buchan'a  CoIleotion.J 

Chil  Ktiikr  and  lady  Maiary 
Were  baith  bom  at  ae  birth ; 

They  luv'd  each  other  tenderlie, 
'IJoon  every  thing  on  earth. 

The  ley  likea  na  the  summer  ahower. 
Nor  gino  the  momin'  dew. 

Better,  dear  lady  Maiary, 
Than  Ohil  £ther  lores  you. 


/  .  -.'V  '  :         .'•.  y  •'  •. 
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The  bonnle  doo  likes  na  its  mate. 
Nor  babe,  at  breast,  its  mither. 

Better,  my  dearest  Chil  Ether, 
Than  Maiary  loves  her  brither. 

But  he  needs  gae  to  gain  renown. 

Into  some  ikr  countrie ; — 
And  Ohil  Ether  has  ga«n  abroad. 

To  fight  in  Paynimie. 

And  he  has  been  in  Paynimie 

A  twalmonth  and  a  day ; 
But  never  nae  tidings  did  there  come, 

or  his  weUkre  to  say. 

Then  she's  ta'en  ship,  awa'  to  sail. 
Out  ower  the  roaring  fkMm ; 

A'  for  to  find  him,  Ohil  Ether, 
And  for  to  bring  him  hame. 

She  hadna  sail'd  the  sea  a  month, 
A  month  but  barely  three ; 

Until  she  landit  on  Ciper's  shore. 
By  the  moon-lioht  sae  lie. 

Lady  Maiary  did  on  her  green  mantk. 
Took  her  pune  in  bar  hand; 

And  call'd  to  her,  her  mariners, 
Syne  walk'd  up  through  the  land. 

She  walked  up,  sae  did  she  down, 
TUl  she  came  till  casteU  high ; 

There  she  aat  down,  on  the  door  stane 
And  weeplt  bltterlke. 

Then  out  it  spake  a  sweet,  sweet  vokie. 
Out  ower  the  castell  wa';— 

"  Now  isna  that  lady  Maisry 
That  makes  sic  a  dolefti'  fit'  P 

"  But  gin  that  be  lady  MaUry, 
Lat  her  make  mirth  and  glee; 

For  I'm  her  brother,  Chil  Ether, 
That  loves  her  tenderlie. 

"  But  gin  that  be  lady  Maisry, 
Lat  her  take  purse  in  hand ; 

And  gang  to  yonder  castell  wa'« 
They  call  it  Gorinand ; 

"  Speir  for  the  lord  o'  that  oaatell, 
Uie'm  dollara  thirty-three ; 

Tell  him  to  ranaom  Chil  Ether, 
That  lovea  you  tenderlie." 
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She's  done  her  up  to  that  eutell, 
Paid  down  her  gude  monle : 

And  iBe  the'i  raniom'd  Ghil  Ether, 
And  brought  him  haxne  herwi*. 


l^orlD  ^^omas^  J^tuaict. 


V. 


-  \      [FaoM  "  A  North  Oountrie  Garland,"  (Edin- 
■  •  boigh,  1833,)  where  the  Editor  eaya  he  is  unac- 
'"">  quainted  witii  the  circumstances  tiiat  gave  rise 
■A  to  the  ballad.] 

■  A         Thomas  Stuabt  was  a  lord, 
J  A  lord  of  mickle  land ; 

He  used  to  wear  a  coat  of  gold. 
But  now  his  grare  is  green. 

Now  he  has  wooed  the  young  Countess, 

The  Countess  of  Balquhin, 
And  given  her  for  a  morning  gift, 

Strathbogie  and  Ab<qrne. 


\.. 


But  woman's  wit  is  aye  wilftil, 

Alas !  that  ever  it  was  sae. 
She  long'd  to  see  the  morning  gilt. 

That  her  good  lord  to  her  ga'e. 

When  steeds  were  saddled  and  weel  bridled. 

An'  ready  for  to  ride, 
There  came  a  pain  on  that  gnde  lord. 

His  back  likewise  his  side. 

He  said,  "  Ride  on,  my  lady  (Ur, 

May  goodness  be  your  guide, 
For  I  am  so  sick  and  weary  that 

No  fiurther  can  I  ride." 

Now  ben  did  come  his  Ikther  dear. 

Wearing  a  golden  band. 
Says,  "Is  there  na  leech  in  Edinburgh 

Can  cure  my  son  firom  wrang  ?" 

O  leech  is  come  and  leech  Is  gane. 

Yet,  &ther,  I'm  aye  waur; 
There's  not  a  leech  in  Edinbro' 

Can  death  firom  mf  debar. 


But  be  a  friend  to  my  wifte,  fkther, 
Restore  to  her  her  own. 

Restore  to  her  her  morning  gift, 
Strathbogie  and  Aboyne. 


It  had  been  g^de  for  my  wift,  fhther. 

To  me  she'd  borne  a  son. 
He  would  have  got  my  lands  and  rents. 

Where  they  lie  out  and  in. 

"  It  had  been  gude  (br  my  wife,  ikther. 

To  me  she'd  borne  an  heir ; 
He  would  have  got  my  lands  and  rents 

Where  they  lie  fine  and  Mr." 

The  steeds  they  strave  into  their  stables. 
The  boys  could  not  get  them  bound. 

The  hounds  lay  howling  on  the  beach, 
'Cause  their  master  was  behind. 

"  I  dream'd  a  dream  since  late  yestreen, 

I  wish  it  may  be  good. 
That  our  chamber  was  ftill  of  swine. 

An'  our  bed  fViU  of  blood. 

"  I  saw  a  woman  come  fW>m  the  west. 
Full  sore  wringing  her  hands. 

And  aye  she  cried,  Ohon,  alas! 
My  good  lord's  broken  bands. 

"  As  she  came  by  my  gude  lord's  bower 
Saw  mony  black  steeds  and  brown, — 

I'm  feared  it  be  mony  unco  lords 
Having  my  love  firom  town. 

"  As  she  came  by  my  gude  lord's  bower. 
Saw  mony  black  steeds  and  grey, — 

I'm  fear'd  it's  mony  unco  lords 
Havin'  my  love  to  the  clay." 
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[MoDKRN  Ballad.— JoAKiTA  Bailmk.] 

Sia  Maurtcb  was  a  wealthy  lord. 

He  lived  in  the  north  countrie. 
Well  would  he  cope  with  foe-man's  sword, 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  e'e. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  staunch  and  bnriy  band. 

Before  his  stately  castle  gate,  E^Cj'J. 

n^  Bound  for  the  Holy  Land.  \^^ '' 
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Above  the  ipeftrmen't  lengtbeii'd  file, 

Are  Agar*!!  entigni  flying ; 
Btrok'd  by  their  keeper's  hand  the  while. 

Are  hfcmoM'd  obargen  neighing. 

And  lookf  of  woe,  and  looki  of  cheer. 

And  lookf  the  two  between, 
On  many  a  warlike  fhce  appear. 

Where  tean  have  lately  beui. 

For  all  thqr  love  ii  left  behind ; 

Hope  beckons  them  before : 
Their  parting  udla  spread  to  the  wind. 

Blown  flrom  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  paas'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maarioe  himself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  aU. 

And  proudly  roved  his  hasty  eye 

O'er  all  the  warlike  train  ;— 
"  Save  ye,  brave  comrades!  prosp'rously. 

Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main ! 

"  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 
From  Moorham's  lordless  hall ; 

And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 
Its  ancient  seneschal  I 

"  Betum ;  your  stately  keep  deftnd  { 

Defend  your  lady's  bower. 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend, 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower."— 

"  Ood  will  defond  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slav'ry's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  flree."— 

"Nay,  nay  I  some  wand'ring  minstrel't 
Hath  flram'd  a  story  vain ;  [tongue. 

Thy  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  among. 
Near  Acre's  wall  was  slain."— 

"  Nay,  good  my  lord  1  for  had  his  lifb 

Been  lost  on  battle-ground. 
When  ceas'd  that  lieU  and  fotol  strife. 

His  body  had  been  found."— 

"  No  ikith  to  such  delusions  give ; 

His  mortal  term  is  past." — 
"  Not  so  1  not  so !  he  is  alive, 

A  nd  will  be  found  at  last !" 


V 


These  latter  words  right  eagerly. 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke. 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by. 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sound. 

And  all  flrom  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  ground 

His  blushing  fl^e  bent  low. 

"  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  ? 

Thine  own  or  thy  sister'n  son  f 
A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall. 

Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon. — 

"  To  thine  own  home  return,  fldr  youth ! 

To  thine  own  home  return. 
Give  ear  to  likely  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

"  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art ; 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  tliee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden's  honour'd  flune." 

He  tum'd  him  from  his  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  press'd ; 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  ezpress'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fkst. 

He  paced  to  and  fro, 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  stood. 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

"  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Gould  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  firiend  than  she  ? 

"  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  boy's  garb 

Betrays  not  wanton  will. 
Yet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  barb. 

That  (bar  might, haunt  me  still." 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate, 

Retum'd  and  look'd  around. 
But  the  seneschal  and  his  stripling  matSj 

Were  no  where  to  be  found. 
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With  oatward  cheer  and  inward  smart. 

In  warlike  fkir  array, 
Did  Maarioe  with  hit  bands  depart, 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  receive. 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind  but  short. 

Did  flriends  of  Mends  take  leave. 

And  soon  they  saw  the  crowded  strand 

Wear  dimly  flrom  their  view, 
And  soon  they  saw  the  distant  land, 

A  line  of  hazy  blue. 

The  white-sail'd  ship  with  fltVring  breeze. 

In  all  her  gallant  pride, 
Mov'd  like  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

That  rippled  Ihr  and  wide. 

Sometimes  with  steady  coorse  she  went, 
O'er  wave  and  surge  careering. 

Sometimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent. 
Her  wings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare. 

She  scudded  before  the  blast. 
But  safely  by  the  Syrian  shore. 

Her  anchor  dropt  at  last. 

What  martial  honours  Maurice  won, 
Join'd  with  the  brave  and  great. 

From  the  fierce,  fidthless  Saracen, 
I  may  not  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  ridge  or  moat. 

With  champion  on  the  plain, 
I'  th'  breach  with  dusfring  foes  he  fought, 

Chok'd  up  with  grisly  slain. 

Most  valiant  by  the  valiant  styl'd. 
Their  praise  his  deeds  proclaim'd. 

And  oft  his  liegemen  proudly  smil'd 
To  hear  their  leader  nam'd. 

But  fate  will  quell  the  hero's  strength. 

And  dim  the  loftiest  brow. 
And  thus,  our  noble  chief,  at  length 

Was  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  lay  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath. 

As  sunk  life's  flick'ring  flame. 
And  thought  it  was  the  trance  of  death. 

That  o'et  his  senses  o»me. 


And  when  again  day's  blessed  light 

Did  on  his  vision  fiill. 
There  stood  by  his  side— a  wond'rous  sight ! 

The  ancient  seneschal. 

He  strove,  but  could  no*,  utter  word. 

His  misty  senses  fled : 
Again  he  woke,  and  Moorham's  lord 

Was  bending  o*er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 

And  then,  his  eye-lids  raising. 
He  saw  a  chief  with  turfaan'd  head. 

Intently  on  him  gasing. 

"  The  prophet's  lealons  servant  I  ; 

His  battles  I've  fought  and  vron 
Christians  I  scorn,  their  creeds  deny. 

But  honour  Mail's  son. 

"  And  I  have  wedded  an  English  dame, 

And  set  her  parent  flree ; 
And  none,  who  wears  an  English  name. 

Shall  e'er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

"  For  her  dear  sake  I  can  endure 
All  wrong,  all  hatred  smother; 

Whate'er  I  feel,  thou  art  secure. 
As  though  thou  wert  my  brother." — 

"  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English  dame !" 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more. 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came. 

He  sigh'd  and  wept  flill  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he, 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  sight, 
One  glimpse  of  the  lUr  lady. 

Oft  gaz'd  he  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  paced  the  court  below. 
And  tum'd  his  listn'ing  ear  to  try 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  there ;  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  snudl  and  soft 

Might  on  the  torf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  list'ning  ear  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold ; 
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What  time  ftmn  liegemen  parted  flur. 

Upon  the  battle  field, 
By  ttern  and  advene  fltte  of  war 

He  wae  obliged  to  yield : 

And  how  hie  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  croM  the  tea 
With  Noret  store  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  Mt  her  flither  free: 

And  how  into  the  fbemen't  hand* 

Hhe  and  her  people  fell ; 
And  how  (henelf  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  hie  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appeared, 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray'd, 
And  the  fleroe  Saracen,  so  fear'd  I 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid . 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he, 

And  solemn  promise  gave. 
Her  noble  (kther  should  be  tnt 

With  ev'ry  Christian  slave; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stem  rule  of  vice ;) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearfUl  price.— 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  fiided  eyes  to  weep ; 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  bni,y 

Again  to  battle  calls ; 
And  Christian  poWrs,  in  grand  array 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Blr  Maurice  heard ;  untoward  Ihte ! 

Sad  to  be  thought  upon : 
But  the  castle's  lord  unloek'd  its  gate. 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

"  Fight  thou  fbr  fUth  by  thee  ador'd ; 

By  thee  so  weli  roaintain'd  I 
But  never  may  this  trusty  sword 
,     With  blood  of  thine  be  stain'd  !"— 

Sir  Maurice  took  him  by  the  hand, 
"  Ood  bless  thee  too,"— he  cried ; 

Then  to  the  nearest  Christian  band 
With  mingled  feelings  hied. 


The  battle  Joln'd,  with  dauntle«  pride 

'Gainst  foemen,  foemen  stood; 
And  soon  the  fetal  field  was  dyed 

With  many  a  brave  man's  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  foroe ; 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain ; 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse, 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

Tlwre's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound : 
The  lady  left  its  'leagur'd  walls. 

And  safu  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd  dame 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerftiUy ; 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by ; 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute. 

Then  gave  Uils  firm  reply  s 

"  That  thoQ  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thooght  that  roee  and  vanish'd 

So  ileetingly)  I  will  not  chide ; 
'Tis  from  remembrance  banish'd. 

"  But  thy  felr  feme,  eam'd  by  that  sword. 

Still  spotless  shall  it  be : 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord, 

And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee. 

So  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hopu  1'  the  instant  fled : 
A  solemn,  dear  flirewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

Ood  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  sealous  knight. 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  woe. 

Wot  ye  because  of  this 
Their  sep'rate  single  state  ?  if  so, 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tonds  the  helpless  stranger's  bed. 
For  alms  her  virealth  is  stor'd ; 

On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 
Man's  grateful  blessings  ponr'd. 
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H«  rtUl  in  wllke  maU  doth  italk. 

In  anni  hit  prowew  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talkj 

And  aometimei  of  his  love. 

She  TTM  the  fairest  of  the  taix. 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind ; 
Search  ye  the  world  wide  eveiy  where. 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  was  the  Caiiest,  is  the  best. 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride ; 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nan's  coif  drev'd 
For  all  her  sex  beside. 
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Dame  #Iipl^ant. 

[This  Ballad  is  from  Mr  Bodian's  CkiUeetion. 
It  bears  the  mark  of  considerable  antiquity, 
though  here  and  there  betraying  the  interpola* 
tions  or  imperfections  of  modem  reciters.] 

Willis  was  an  earl's  ae  son. 

And  an  earl's  son  was  he ; 
But  he  thought  his  Ikther  lack  to  sair. 

And  his  mother  of  low  degree. 

But  he  is  on  to  fair  England, 

To  sair  Ibr  meat  and  tee ; 
And  all  was  for  dame  Oliphant, 

A  woman  of  great  beauty. 

He  hadna  been  in  fair  England 

A  month  but  barely  ane. 
Ere  he  dream'd  that  fidr  dame  Oliphant 

Gied  hhn  a  gay  gowd  ring. 

He  tiadna  been  in  fitir  England 

A  month  but  barely  four. 
Ere  he  dream'd  that  ikir  dame  Oliphant 

Oied  him  a  red  rose  flower. 
Well  set  about  wl'  white  Ulies, 

Like  to  the  paramour. 

It  tell  anoe  upon  a  day, 
Dame  Oliphant  thought  lang ; 

And  she  gaed  on  to  gude  greenwood. 
As  fitst  as  she  could  gang. 


^        As  WUUe  stood  in  his  dumber  door. 
And  as  he  thought  It  good ; 
There  he  beheld  dame  Oliphant, 
As  she  came  through  the  wood. 

He's  ta'en  his  bow  his  arm  ower. 

His  sword  into  liis  hand ; 
And  he  is  on  to  gude  greenwood. 

As  fast  as  he  could  gang. 

And  there  he  found  dame  Oliphant 

Was  lying  sound  asleep ; 
And  aye  the  sounder  she  did  deep. 

The  nearer  he  did  creep. 

But  when  she  waken'd  flrae  her  sleep. 

An  angry  maid  was  she ; 
Crying,  "  Had  awa'  frae  me,  young  man. 

Had  far  awa'  flrae  me. 
For  I  fear  ye  are  the  Scottish  knight 

That  beguiles  young  ladies  flree." 

"  I  am  not  the  Scottish  knight. 

Nor  ever  thinks  to  be; 
I  am  but  WUlie  o'  Douglas-dale, 

That  serves  tot  meat  and  fSee." 

"  If  ye  be  Willie  o'  Douglas  -dale, 

Yb're  dearly  welcome  to  me; 
For  aft  in  my  sleep  ha'e  I  thought  on 

Ton  and  your  merry  winking  6*6." 

But  the  cocks  they  crew,  and  the  boms  blew. 

And  the  lions  took  the  hill ; 
And  Willie  he  gaed  hame  again. 

To  liis  hard  task  and  tile : 
And  likewise  did  dame  Oliphant, 

To  her  book  and  her  seam. 

Till  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day. 
Dame  Oliphant  thought  lang ; 

And  she  went  on  to  Willie's  bower  yetts 
As  Ikst  as  she  could  gang. 

*'  O,  are  ye  asleep  now,  squire  Willie, 

O,  are  ye  asleep  7"  said  she ; 
"O  waken,  waken,  squire  Willie, 

O  waken  and  speak  to  me. 
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"  The  gowns  that  were  ower  wide,  Willie, 

They  winna  meet  on  me ; 
And  the  coats  that  were  ower  side,  Willie, 

They  winna  come  to  my  knee ; 
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And  if  the  knighto  of  my  fkther'a  ooart  get^ 
word, 
I'm  mire  they'll  gar  you  dee 
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"  Dame  OUphant,  dame  Oliphant, 

A  king's  daughter  are  ye ; 
Bat  would  ye  leave  your  fktlMr  and  mother. 

And  gang  awa'  wi'  me  ?" 

"  O,  I  would  leave  my  flither  and  mother. 
And  the  n«areet  that  e'er  betide ; 

And  I  would  nae  be  fear'd  to  gang. 
Gin  ye  war  by  my  elde." 

But  ehe's  ta'en  a  web  o'  the  scarlet. 

And  tare  it  fine  and  ama' : 
And  even  into  Willie's  anns 

She  lept  the  caatle  wa' ; 
And  Willie  was  wight  and  well  able. 

And  he  keepit  her  firae  a  flu'. 

But  the  cocks  they  crew,   and   the  horns 
blew, 

And  the  lions  took  the  hill : 
And  Willie's  Udy  followed  hlin, 

iV  nd  the  tears  did  trinklo  still. 

"  O  want  ye  ribbons  to  your  hair. 

Or  ruses  to  your  shoon  ? 
Or  want  ye  chains  about  your  neck, 

Ye'se  get  mair  ere  that  be  done." 

"  I  want  not  ribbons  to  my  feet. 

Nor  roses  to  my  shoon  ; 
And  there  are  mair  chains  about  my  netik 

Than  ever  111  see  done: 
Bat  I  ha'e  as  much  dear  bought  love 

As  my  heart  can  contain." 

*'  Will  ye  gae  to  the  cards  or  dice  ? 

Or  to  the  table  play  ? 
Or  to  a  bed  sae  well  down  spread. 

And  sleep  tUl  it  be  day  P" 

"  I've  mair  need  o'  the  roddins,  Willie, 

That  inrow  on  yonder  thorn ; 
Likewise  a  drink  o'  Marywell-water, 

Out  o'  your  grass-gret:n  horn. 

"  I've  mair  need  o'  a  Are,  WUlie, 

Tu  baud  me  fhie  the  oauld ; 
Likewise  a  glass  o'  your  red  wine. 

Ere  1  bring  my  son  to  the  fould." 


He's  got  a  bush  o'  roddins  till  her. 
That  grow  on  yonder  thorn ; 

Likewise  a  drink  o'  MarywelNwater, 
Out  o'  his  grass-green  horn. 


He  carried  the  match  in  his  pocket,  Vl 

That  kindled  to  her  the  Are ;  js 

Well  set  about  wi'  oaken  spalls,  ^ 

That  leam'd  ower  Lincolnshire.  f- 

And  he  has  bought  to  his  lady. 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine 
And  the  milk  he  milked  frae  the  goats. 

He  fed  his  young  son  on. 

Till  it  tell  anoe  upon  a  day, 

Dame  Oliphant  thought  lang ; 
"  O  gin  ye  ha'e  a  being,  WUUe, 

I  pray  you  ha'e  me  hame." 

He's  ta'en  his  young  son  in  his  arms, 

His  lady  by  the  hand ; 
And  they  are  down  through  guid  green- 
wood. 

As  ikst  as  they  oould  gang; 

Till  they  came  to  a  shepherd  may. 

Was  feeding  her  flocks  alone ; 
Said,  "  Will  ye  gang  alang  wi'  me, 

A  nd  cany  my  bonnie  young  son  ? 

"The  gowns  that  were  shapen  for  my 
back. 

They  shall  be  sewed  for  thine ; 
And  likewise  I'll  gar  squire  Willie 

Oi'e  you  a  braw  Scots  man." 

When  they  came  on  to  Willie's  bower  yetts. 

And  hr  beyond  the  sea ; 
She  was  hail'd  the  lady  o'  Donglas-dale, 

And  Willie  an  earl  to  be. 
Likewise  the  maid  they  brought  awa', 

tihe  got  a  braw  Soots  man. 


And  lang  and  happy  did  they  live, 

But  now  their  days  are  done ;  [V:>, ,/ 

And  in  the  kirk  o'  sweet  Saint  Bride 

Their  graves  are  growing  green. 
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C  — f  [FaoM  Bochan's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songi.] 

''^  -  ]  If  T  fkther  he  left  tne  twa  plongb*  and  a  mill, 

•^:::^ui         It  wa«  to  begin  my  dowrie ; 

_  '^'1^  And  what  care  I  for  ony  o'  them  a', 
r  '^1         If  I  be  not  brave  Meldrom'i  ladle. 
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Meldram,  it  ftands  on  the  head  o'  yon  hill. 

And  dear  bat  it  stands  bonnie ; 
But  what  care  I  for  this,  if  I  had  hlmsel'. 

For  to  me  he's  the  dearest  o'  ony. 

But  how  can  1  be  the  lady  o'  Argye, 
The  Uidy  o'  Pitlays,  or  Fitloggan  ? 

How  can  I  expect  to  eigoy  these  estates. 
And  I  bat  a  servant  woman  ? 

In  climbing  the  tree  it  is  too  high  fbr  me. 
And  seeking  the  fhilt  that's  nae  growhig ; 

I'm  seeking  het  water  beneath  caald  kse, 
And  against  the  stream  I  am  rowing. 

Bat  Meklram  he  stands  on  his  ain  stair  head. 
And  bearing  his  bonnie  lassie  moomlng ; 

Bays,  "  Cheer  up  your  heart,  my  ain  proper  pink. 
Though  ye  be  but  a  servant  woman. 

"  Ye're  nae  climbing  a  tree  that's  too  high  for 
thee. 

Nor  seeking  the  fruit  that's  nae  growing; 
Nor  seeking  het  water  beneath  cauld  ice. 

It's  wi'  the  stream  that  ye  are  rowing." 

"  They  ca'  me  Peggy  Douglass  the  batt,"  she 
says, 
"  They  ca'  me  Peggy  Douglass  the  ben,  sir; 
And  althoogh  I  were  your  wedded  wife. 

They  would  ca'  me  Peggy  Douglass  again, 
sir." 

"  Thqr  oa'  you  F^gy  Douglass  the  butt,"  he 
•ays, 
"  They  ca'  yon  Peggy  Douglass  the  ben,  may; 
But  the  best  that's  in  a'  my  Ikther's  ha', 
Darena   oa'  you    Peggy  Douglass   again, 
may." 


W     When  he  had  her  up  to  yon  stair  head, 
I  She  was  but  a  servant  woman ; 

But  lang,  lang  ere  she  came  down  again. 
She  was  getting  baith  mistress  and  madam. 

"  Yestreen  I  sat  by  Heldrum's  kitchen  fire, 
Amang  the  rest  o'  his  servant  lasses ; 

But  the  night  1  will  lye  in  his  arms  twa. 
And  111  wear  the  ribbons  and  laces." 


^|$e  Wife  o!  WL^^ti'^  Witll 

[A  rRAOMKHT  first  published  in  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border.] 

TassB  lived  a  wife  at  Usher's  well. 

And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she ; 
She  had  three  stoat  and  stalwart  sons. 

And  sent  them  o'er  the  i 


They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  bat  barely  ane. 
When  word  came  to  the  oarline  wife. 

That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  fhmi  her, 

A  week  but  barely  three. 
When  word  came  to  the  oarilne  wife. 

That  her  sons  she'd  never  see. 

"  I  wkh  the  wind  may  never  cease,* 

Nor  fishes  in  the  flood. 
Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me. 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood !" 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 
When  nighu  are  lang  and  mirk. 

The  carUne  wife's  three  sons  came  hame. 
And  their  hats  were  o'  the  birk.t 


*  The  sense  of  this  verse  is  obeoure,  owing, 
probably,  to  corruption  by  reciters.  It  would 
appear  that  the  mother  had  sinned  in  the  same 
degree  with  the  celebrated  Lenon. — Scott. 

f  The  notion,  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
wear  gwr'#"'<s  seems  to  be  of  Jewish  origin. 
At  least  in  the  Maase-book,  there  Is  a  Babbinieal 
tradition  to  the  following  effect :— '*  It  fell  oat. 
that  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Ponim,  an  ancieat 
MnuuD,  whose  business  was  altogether  aboat  the 
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LoM>  JoBii  stood  In  hit  itaUs  do<». 

Said  he  wm  bonne  to  ilde: 
Burd  Helen  ctood  In  bier  bonir  door. 

Said  she'd  ran  by  his  side. 

"  The  oom  is  taming  ripe.  Lord  John ; 

The  nats  are  growing  fti* : 
And  je  are  bonne  for  your  aln  ooantrie ; 

Eain  wad  I  go  with  yon." 

"  Wi'  me,  Helen !  wi'  me,  Helen  I 

What  wad  ye  do  wi'  me  ? 
I've  mair  need  o'  a  little  fbot-page. 

Than  of  the  like  o'  thee." 

"  O  I  wfll  be  your  little  foot>boy. 

To  wait  upon  your  steed ; 
And  I  will  be  your  little  foot>page, 

Toor  lelsh  of  hounds  to  lead." 

"  Bat  my  hounds  will  eat  the  breid  o*  wheat. 

And  ye  the  dost  and  bran ; 
Then  will  ye  sit  and  righ,  Helen, 

That  e'er  ye  loM  a  man." 

"  O  your  dogs  may  eat  the  gods  wheat-breid. 

And  I  the  dost  and  bran ; 
Yet  wlU  I  sing  and  say,  weel's  me. 

That  e'er  I  lo'ed  a  man  I" 

"  0  better  ye'd  stsy  at  bame,  Helen, 

And  sew  your  silver  aeam ; 
For  my  house  is  in  the  flir  Hielands, 

And  yell  ha'e  pair  weleome  hanw." 

"  1  winna  stay,  Lord  John,"  she  sidd, 

"  To  sew  my  silver  Mam ; 
Though  your  hoaae  is  in  the  hr  Hlelaads, 

And  I'll  ha'e  puir  wekKme  hame." 

"  Then  if  you'll  be  my  ftiei-page,  Helen, 

As  you  tell  unto  me. 
Then  you  must  cut  your  gown  of  green 

An  inch  abune  your  knee. 

"  So  you  must  cut  your  yeltow  lotHm 

An  inch  abune  your  e'e  { 
You  must  tell  no  man  what  is  my  name : 

My  foot-page  then  you'll  be." 

Then  he  has  luppen  on  his  white  steed. 

And  straight  awa'  did  ride ; 
Burd  Helen,  dress'd  in  men's  array. 

She  ran  fiut  by  his  tide. 


And  he  was  ne'er  sae  lack*  a  knicht, 

At  anoe  wad  bid  her  ride ; 
And  the  was  ne'er  sae  mean  a  May, 

As  ance  wad  bid  him  bide. 

Lord  John  he  rade,  Burd  Helen  ran, 

A  live-lang  aummer  day; 
Until  they  cam*  to  Clyde-water, 

Was  filled  firae  bank  to  brae. 

"  Seest  thou  yon  water.  Helen,"  Hdd  he, 
"  That  flows  fkom  bank  to  brim  ?" 

"  I  troat  to  God,  Lord  John,"  she  said, 
"  You  ne'er  will  see  me  swim !" 

Bttt  he  was  ne'er  sae  lack  a  knkdit, 

As  ance  wad  bid  her  ride ; 
Nor  did  he  sae  much  as  reach  'Ut  hand. 

To  help  her  ower  the  tide. 

The  flrsten  ttep  that  she  waldef  in. 

She  wadit  to  the  knee; 
"  Oohone,  alas,"  quo'  that  ladye  fkir, 

"  This  water's  no  for  me !" 

The  second  step  that  die  waide  in. 

She  steppit  to  the  middle ; 
Then,  sighing,  said  that  Ikir  ladye, 

"  I've  wet  my  gowden  girdle." 

The  thirden  step  that  she  waide  in. 

She  steppit  to  the  neck ; 
When  that  the  bairn  that  she  was  wi'. 

For  cauld  began  to  quake. 

"  Lie  still,  my  babe ;  lie  stiU,  my  babe ; 

Lie  still  as  lang's  ye  may: 
Your  fltther,  that  rides  on  horseback  high. 

Caret  little  for  ui  twae." 

And  when  the  cam'  to  the  other  skle. 

She  tat  down  on  a  stane; 
Says,  "  Them  that  made  me,  hdp  me  now ; 

For  I  am  fkr  ihie  hame ! 

"  Oh,  tell  me  tiiis,  now,  good  Lord  John ; 

In  pity  tell  to  me; 
How  fkr  is  it  to  your  lodging. 

Where  we  this  nicht  maun  be  ?" 


*  In  another  version, "  courteous." 

t  A  preterite  of  wade,  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
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**  O  dinnA  ye  tee  yon  OMtle,  Helen, 

Stenda  on  yon  ennny  lea  ? 
There  ye'ee  get  ane  o'  my  mother's  men ; 

Ye'M  get  nae  nudr  o*  me." 


A 


"  O  weel  eae  I  yoor  bonnle  OMtell, 

Standi  on  yon  mnny  lea; 
But  I'M  ha'e  nane  o'  your  mother**  men. 

Though  I  nercr  get  mair  o'  thee." 

"  But  there  !•  In  ytm  oaitle,  Helen, 

That  etande  on  yonder  lea; 
There  it  a  lady  In  yon  caeUe, 

WUl  einder  yoa  and  me." 

"  I  widi  nae  m  to  that  ladye ; 

She  comee  na  In  my  thocht: 
But  I  wish  the  maid  maist  o'  your  loTe, 

That  dearest  has  you  bodht." 

When  he  cam'  to  the  porter's  yett. 

He  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  sae  ready  as  the  bauld  porter. 

To  open  and  let  him  in  P 

Mony  a  lord  and  lady  bright 

Met  Lord  John  in  the  olois; 
But  the  bonniest  lady  amang  them  a' 

Was  handing  Lord  John's  hone. 

Four  and  twenty  gay  ladyes 
Led  him  through  boulr  and  ha' ; 

But  the  Ikirest  lady  that  was  there. 
Led  his  horse  to  the  sta*. 

Then  up  bespak'  Lord  John's  sister ; 

These  were  the  words  spak'  she : 
'*  Tou  have  the  prettiest  fbot>page,  brother. 

If  y  eyee  did  erer 


When  bells  were  rung,  and  mi 
And  a'  men  boune  to  meat, 

Burd  Helen  was,  at  the  bye*table, 
Amang  the  pages  set. 


was  sang. 


«<  But  that  his  middle  is  sae  thick. 
His  girdle  sae  wond'rous  hie: 

Let  him,  I  pray  thee,  good  Lord  John, 
To  chamber  go  with  me." 

"  It  is  not  lit  for  a  Uttle  fbot-page. 

That  has  run  through  moss  and  mire, 
.  To  go  into  chamber  with  any  ladye 
That  wears  so  rich  attire. 

It  were  more  meet  for  a  little  ftwt-page. 
That  has  run  throui^  moss  and  mire. 

To  take  his  supper  upon  his  knee. 
And  sit  doun  by  the  kitchen  Are." 


"  O  eat  and  drink  my  bonnle  boy, 

The  white  breid  and  the  beer." 
"  The  never  a  bit  can  I  eat  or  drink ;  ^i'' '.  "<. 

My  heart's  sae  tx'  o'  ftar."  I  ~  -  . 

"  O  eat  and  drink,  my  bonnle  boy. 

The  white  faceid  and  the  wine." 
"  O  the  never  a  bit  can  I  eat  or  drink ; 

My  heart's  sae  ta'  o'  pyne." 

But  out  and  spak'  Lord  John  his  mother. 

And  a  skeely*  woman  was  shet 
"  Where  met  ye,  my  son,  wi'  that  bonnle  buy,  ^  ^"^ 


>, 
■I 


That  looks  sae  sad  on  thes  ? 

"  Sometimes  his  cheek  is  rosy  nd. 

And  sometimes  deidly  wan : 
He's  liker  a  woman  grit  wi'  child. 

Than  a  young  lord's  serving  man." 

"  0  it  make  me  laugh,  my  mother  dear. 

Sic  words  to  hear  flrae  thee: 
He  is  a  squire's  ae  dearest  son. 

That  for  love  has  followed  me. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  bonnle  boy ; 

Gi'e  my  horse  com  and  hay." 
*'  O  that  I  will,  my  master  deir. 

As  quickly  as  I  may." 

She  took  the  hay  aneath  her  arm. 

The  oom  intili  her  hand; 
But  atween  the  stable-door  and  the  sta' 

Burd  Helen  made  a  stand. 

"  0  room  ye  round,  my  bonnle  bronn  steids ; 

0  room  ye  near  the  wa' ; 
For  the  pain  that  strikee  through  my  twa 

1  fear,  will  gar  me  fk'."  Isldes, 

She  lean'd  her  back  again'  the  wa' ; 

Strong  travail  came  her  on ; 
And,  e'en  among  the  great  horse'  feet. 

She  has  brought  forth  her  son. 

*  SM(/W— or  rather  expreeting  that  property 
in  old  women  which  makes  them  fer-eeen  in 
matters  connected  with  the  physios  of  human 
nature.— BucAaii.  f  ^>  ■- 
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"  O  open  the  door.  Bard  Helen," 

"  O  open  and  let  me  in ; 
I  want  to  lee  if  my  eteed  be  ftd. 

Or  my  greyhonnds  flt  to  rin." 

"  O  laUaby,  my  own  deir  ohUd  1 

Lollaby,  deir  ohild,  deir! 
I  wold  thy  flkther  were  a  king. 

Thy  mother  laid  on  a  beir !" 

"  O  open  the  door,  Bard  Helen,"  he  «vt, 

"  O  open  the  door  to  me; 
Or,  as  my  iword  hang*  by  my  galr, 

I'll  gar  it  gang  in  threel" 

"  That  never  waa  my  mother's  eostome. 
And  I  hope  it's  neto  be  mine ; 

A  knieht  into  her  companle, 
Whisn  she  dries  a'  her  pyne." 

He  hit  the  door  then  wi'  his  toot, 

Saedidhewi'hisknee: 
nn  door  o'  deal,  and  locks  o'  steel. 

In  spllnders  he  (rart  flee. 

*'  An  askin',  an  askin'.  Lord  John,"  she  says, 

"  An  askin'  ye'll  grant  me ; 
The  meanest  maid  about  your  hoose. 

To  bring  a  drink  to  me. 

"  An  adcin',  an  asUn',  my  dear  Lord  John, 

An  askin'  ye'll  grant  me ; 
The  warsten  bouir  in  a'  your  tooin. 

For  thy  young  son  and  me  1" 


When  bells  wen  rang,  and  mtH  waa  long,  A 

And  a'  men  bonne  fbr  bed. 
Lord  John's  mother  and  sister  g^r 

In  aa  booir  they  were  laid. 

Lord  John  hadna  weel  got  aff  Us  elaes. 

Nor  was  he  weel  laid  doun, 
nil  his  mother  heard  a  bairn  greet. 

And  a  woman's  heavy  moan. 

"  Wfai  up,  win  up,  Lord  John,"  she  said ; 

"  Seek  neitlier  stockings  nor  shoen: 
Fot  I  ha'e  heard  a  bairn  loud  greet. 

And  a  woman's  heavy  moan !" 

Bicht  hastilie  he  rase  him  up, 

Socht  neither  hose  nor  shoen ; 
And  he's  doen  him  to  the  stable  door. 

By  the  lee  licht  o'  the  nuine. 


"  I  grant,  I  grant  yoor  aaUns,  Hden, 

An'  that  and  mair  firae  me; 
The  very  best  bouir  in  a'  my  tooin. 

For  my  young  son  and  thee. 

"  O  have  thou  oomfbrt,  fhir  Helen 

Be  of  good  cheer,  I  pray ; 
And  your  bridal  and  your  kirking  baith 

Shall  stand  upon  ae  day." 

And  he  has  ta'en  her  Burd  Helen, 

And  rowed  her  in  the  silk ; 
And  he  has  ta'en  his  aln  young  son. 

And  wash'd  him  in  the  milk. 

And  tiierB  waa  ne'er  a  gayer  bridegroom. 

Nor  yet  a  blyther  bride. 
As  they.  Lord  John,  and  Lady  Hden, 

Neistday  to  kiric  did  ride. 


(iSttt^^itSkanot'si  ®onf(5(0ion.  ( 


[This  is  originally  an  English  ballad,  but  the 
Mlowing  Scottish  version  is  given  in  Mr  Kinloeh's 
Andent  Boottiah  Ballads.—"  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land," says  Mr  Kinloeh,  "while  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, married,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  '  the 
ftm'd  Eleanor  Dochees  of  Ouienne  and  Aqui- 
tain,  vriio  had  Utely  been  divoroed  ttorn  Lewis 
king  of  Franee,  (br  consanguinity  and  suspicion 
of  adultery,  after  she  had  bom  him  two  dau^- 
tsfs.'— Bchard,  b.  ii.  c.  1.  The  great  diqwrity 
in  age,  and  the  moral  taint  which  attached  to 
her,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  Henry  was 
direoted  in  his  didee,  more  by  the  allnrement  of 
several  rich  provinoee  in  France,  than  by  aflbe- 
tioo  tv  the  lady.  This  may  account  fttr  his  no- 
torioaa  inlldelity  to  her  bed,  partkmhtfly  with 
'  Fkfar  Boaamond,'  whom,  it  la  said,  Blsanor,  in 
a  flt  of  Jealooiiy,  caassd  to  be  poisoned.  Whilst 
our  historians  charge  Eleanor  with  instigating 
her  sons  to  rebel  against  their  flkther,  to  which 
she  was  incited  by  Jealousy  and  ill  usage,  they 
do  not  breathe  the  slightest  suspicion  against 
her  conjugal  honour  while  queen  of  England. 
It  vronld,  therefore,  appear  that  the  ballad 
has  no  foundation  in  truth,  other  than  it  may 
allude  to  her  oondnot  whilst  the  wilb  of  Louts 
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Thb  quMn  fell  tlok,  and  my,  raj  riok, 

Hhe  was  ■iok  and  Uka  to  dM ; 
And  she  lent  for  a  friar  oare  fraa  Fnum, 

Her  oonfeaour  to  be. 

King  Henry  when  he  heard  o*  that* 

An  angry  man  wa«  he ; 
A  nd  he  lent  to  the  carl  Manhall, 

Attendanoe  for  to  gl'c. 

"  The  queen  it  eick,"  king  Henry  cried, 

"  And  wants  to  be  beshrlTen ; 
Hhe  has  sent  for  a  friar  oare  ftae  France, 

liy  the  rude'  he  were  better  in  heaven. 

"  But  tak'  you  now  a  friar's  gnise. 

The  voice  and  gesture  feign. 
And  when  she  has  the  pardon  oiaT'd« 

Respond  to  her.  Amen ! 

"  And  I  will  be  a  prelate  old. 

And  sit  in  a  comer  dark, 
To  bear  the  adTcntures  of  my  spouse, 

Uy  spouse,  and  her  haly  spark." 

"  My  liege !  my  liege  I  how  can  I  betray 
Uy  mistress  and  my  queen  I 

0  swear  by  the  rude  tiiat  no  damage 
For  this  shall  be  gotten  or  be  gi'en." 

"  I  swear  by  the  rude,"  quoth  king  Henry, 
"  No  damage  shall  be  gotten  or  gi'en ; 

Come,  let  lu  spare  no  cure  nor  care. 
For  the  conscience  of  the  queen." 

"  0  fethers  1  O  fkthers  I  I'm  very,  very  stek, 

I'm  sick  and  like  to  deej 
Home  ghostly  comfort  to  my  poor  soul, 

O  tellifyecangl'e!" 

"  Ckmfess  I  confess  J"  earl  Marshall  cried, 
"  And  you  shall  pardon'd  be;" 

*'  OoofessI  confess!"  the  king  ivplled, 
"  And  we  shall  comfort  gi'e." 

"  0  how  shall  I  tell  the  sony,  sony  tale  ? 
How  can  the  tale  be  told  I 

1  play'd  the  harlot  wl'  the  earl  ManhaU, 
Beneath  yon  cloth  of  gold. 


Hwle-^the  Grow. 


"  Oh,  wasna  that  a  sin,  and  a  very  great  rin  ?  ' 

But  I  hope  it  will  pardon'd  be." 

"  Amen  I  Amen  I"  quoth  the  earl  Marriiall,  ^ 

And  a  very  fear't  heart  had  he.  / 

"  0  down  i'  the  forest.  In  a  bower,  ( 

Beyond  yon  dark  oak-tree, 
I  drew  a  penknife  fifae  my  pocket,  '' 

ToklUkingHenerie. 

"  Oh,  wasna  that  a  sin,  and  a  very  great  sin  ?  ( 

But  1  hope  it  will  pardon'd  be."  ' 

"  Amen !  Amen !"  quoth  the  earl  Marshall,  ^ 
And  a  very  fear't  heart  had  he. 

"  0  do  you  see  yon  pretty  little  boy,  ' 

That's  phqing  at  the  ba'  ? 
He  is  the  earl  Marshall's  only  son,  ( 

And  I  loved  him  best  of  a*. 

"  Oh,  wasna  that  a  sin,  and  a  very  great  sin  ?    ,• 
But  I  hope  it  will  pardon'd  be."  < 

"  Amen  I  Amen  I"  quoth  the  earl  Marshall, 
And  a  very  fkar't  heart  had  he. 

•*  And  do  you  see  yon  pretty  little  girl 

That's  a'  beolad  in  green  ? 
She's  a  friar's  daughter  oure  in  France, 

And  I  hop'd  to  see  her  a  queen. 

"Oh,  wasna  that  a  sin,  and  a  very  great  sin?   • 

But  I  hope  it  will  pardon'd  be." 
"  Amen  1  Amen !"  quoth  the  earl  Marshall, 

And  a  feart  heart  stUl  had  he. 

"  O  do  yon  see  yon  other  little  boy. 

That's  playing  at  the  ba'  ? 
He  is  king  Henrys  only  son, 

Andllikehim  wantofa*.  \ 

I, 

"  He's  headed  like  a  buck,"  she  said,  / 

"  And  backed  like  a  bear :"—  ^ 

"  Amen  i"  quoth  the  king,  in  the  king's  ain 
voice, 
"  He  shall  be  my  only  heir !" 

The  king  look'd  over  Us  left  shoulder. 

An  angry  man  was  he : — 
"  An  it  wema  for  the  oath  I  sware. 

Earl  Marshall,  thou  should'st  dee." 
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[Fkok  Kinloch'8  Andent  Scottish  Ballads.— 
Taken  down  fhmx  the  recitation  of  a  lady  of 
Roxburglishire.  Lovtle  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Otterbum : 


•i  ;  -^ 


"  Sir  JorjF  the  worthy  Lovele 
A  knygbt  of  tjnwX  renowen. 

Sir  Ran  the  lyche  Rogbe 
With  djmtes  wear  beaten  dowene.' 


'] 


Loan  LoTxi.  stands  at  his  stable  door. 

Mounted  upon  a  grey  steed ; 
And  bye  came  Ladie  Nandebel, 

And  wish'd  Lord  Lovel  mnch  speed. 

"  O  whare  are  ye  going.  Lord  Lovel, 

My  dearest  tell  to  me  P" 
"01  am  going  a  tax  Jonmey, 

Some  strange  countrie  to  see ; 

"  But  I'll  return  in  seven  long  years. 

Lady  Nandebel  to  see." 
"  0 !  seven,  seven,  seven  long  years. 

They  are  much  too  long  fbr  me." 

He  was  gane  a  year  away, 

A  year  but  barely  ane. 
When  a  strange  fimoy  cam'  into  his  head. 

That  fkir  Nanciebel  was  gane. 

It's  then  he  rade,  and  better  rade. 

Until  he  cam'  to  the  tonn. 
And  there  he  heard  a  dismal  noise. 

For  the  church  bells  a'  did  soun*. 

He  asked  what  the  beUs  rang  fbr. 
They  said,  "  It's  for  Nanciebel : 

She  died  for  a  discourteous  squire. 
And  his  name  is  Lord  Lovd." 

The  lid  o'  the  coflBa  he  opened  op. 

The  linens  he  fkulded  doun ; 
And  aye  he  idjs'd  her  pale,  pale  Ups^ 

And  the  tears  cam'  trinkling  doun. 

«*  WeiU  may  I  kiss  those  pale,  pale  lips. 
For  they  will  never  kiss  me  ;— 

111  mak'  a  vow,  and  keep  it  true. 
That  they'll  ne'er  kiss  ane  but  thee." 


Lady  Nande  died  on  Tuesday's  nleht. 
Lord  Lovel  upon  the  neist  day ; 

Lady  Mande  died  for  pure,  pure  love. 
Lord  Lovel,  tot  deep  sorray. 


[FaoM  a  small  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Kil* 
mamock  Annual  fw  1830."] 

Loan  LoTAT  left  the  wars. 
Beneath  the  halie  cross. 
To  seek  the  wed-kent  braes  and  scaun. 
And  the  bonnie  woods  o'  Boss. 

He  gaed  when  time  was  deeping 
In  springlight  on  his  brow; 
But  dim  and  douie  age  was  creeping 
Oot-owre  its  l»«ntneas  noo. 

Oh !  msmy  an  eerie  dght 
Has  prood  Lord  Lovat  seen  ;— 
The  wild  war  flashing  day  and  night. 
Unsparing  men  between : — 

The  desert  and  the  sun, 
Bicht  owre  the  blistering  head ; 
The  fearsome  loch  that  gathered  on 
The  wrack  o'  dties  dead. 

Lord  LovafS  step  was  first 
When  Ascalon  was  won ; 
Lord  Lovat's  lance,  the  foremost  burst 
Jerusalem's  wa's  upon. 

What  has  he  got  ?— Thae  wars 
Are  no  for  pelf  I  trow ; 
But  his  boardlie  breast  is  seamed  with  soars. 
And  gashed  his  sunburnt  brow. 

What  has  he  got  P^ The  praise 
O'  warl  ringing  fome. 
In  minstrelsy  a  lordly  place. 
And  knighthood's  proudest  name  i 

But  be  wad  gi'e  them  a'— 
Them  a',  and  muckle  mair. 
For  ae  hour  in  his  fitther's  ha', 
Wi'  the  Leddy  Maisrey  there! 
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Ae  hoar  of  Mdd  langqrne. 
And  laagajne'i  bonni*  drMons ; 
Ae  daonder  where  the  roeee  shine, 
Oot-owre  the  Uoghing  ■treaina. 

On — on  Lord  Lorat  rode. 
Through  wild  and  rooky  glen, 
Through  the  quiet  blaclweee  of  the  wood  ;— 
On— on  with  spur  and  rein. 

The  ion  wai  hafline  down— 
The  drumly  winter  eun. 
And  the  aold  iirt  wated  like  ihadowi,  roand. 
And  the  lift  grew  mirk  abane. 

Hit  brare  and  bonnle  black 
Wae  worn  and  wearied  lair; 
They  had  trarelled  on  einee  momin'  brak. 
For  three  ■core  miles  and  mair. 

"  Anither  step  or  twa,— 
Hand  on  my  bonnle  black ! — 
Ae  ither  stretch,  and  hearth  and  ha' 
Welcomes  the  lang  lost  back !" 

At  every  step  they  rade 
Lord  Lovat  Iwnt  a  firien'. 
In  the  wee  bum  brattlin',  as  it  gaed 
The  waving  saughs  between  :— 

The  rowan  tree  that  broke 
The  refked  craig  oot-through  ;— 
The  grey  eaim  and  the  mossy  rook, 
Wi'  the  wild  whins  on  its  brow. 

On— on,  the  sun  waa  down. 
And  the  skie  was  dim  in  cloud, 
When  the  keep  he  looked  for  gloomed  abane 
Ihe  shadows  of  the  wood.— 

Waesme!  ■  The  weeds  waved  out 
Upon  the  broken  wa' ; 
The  grass  was  growin'  in  tiM  moat, 
Nae  lioht  was  in  the  ha'; 

Nae  sound  was  in  the  yard, 
Wliare  spur  and  bridle  rang; 
And  the  warder's  challenge  word  was  heard 
The  midnight  glens  amang. 

And  the  oauld  twilight  streamed 
O'er  a'  in  eerie  gleams  •— 
Was  this  the  palaoe  hame  that  seemed 
tiae  bonnle  in  his  dreams  i* 
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Lord  Lovat's  Mood,  I  trow, 
Was  freeiing  round  his  heart. 
And  the  oaald  sweat  brake  in  ice  drai  s  thror 
Upon  his  foreliead  swart.— 

He  readied  the  castle  ha', 
In  ruin,  like  the  rest; 
He  only  raised  the  hoodie  craw. 
And  the  sparrow  firom  its  nest ! 

There  was  an  aold  grey  man. 
Stood  in  the  yard  below. 
And  four  soore  years  had  croesed  the  spaa 
Of  wrinkles  on  his  brow  :— 

'*  Gome  here  thou  aanoient  carle  I 
And  tell  me  where  thoy  be— 
The  line  of  Bees-  the  proud  auld  earle, 
But  and  his  dochters  three  ?— 

"  And  bonnier  than  them  a'. 
May  Maisr^y  whare  is  she  ?" 
—The  auld  man  turned  his  head  awa'. 
To  hide  his  heavy  e'e. 

"  A'  dead  I"  the  aold  man  said— 
"A'  dead  1  and  ane  by  ane. 
The  bonnieet  flowers  in  Scotland  braid. 
In  their  bonniest  time  were  ta'en ! 

"  There  was  first  the  leddy  Jean, 
Wi'  her  licht  laugh  to  the  hMt , 
And  then,  and  sune,  the  burd  Aille«n, 
in  the  deadly  wasting  past  !— 

"  In  sax  short  years  the  wall 
For  the  last  and  best  was  said ; 
And  oh  I  no  lang  was  Boss  himsel' 
To  follow  where  they  gaed  :- 

"  And,  in  the  east,  afhr, 
Lord  Lovat  but  to  be"— 
— "  Hush,  vassal !  hush,  and  tell  me  whare 
Hay  Maisrey— whare  is  she !" 

"  Oh  she  de'ed— the  bonnle  bride. 
When  the  wild  news  of  the  war"— 
••  Awa'— awa*  "—Lord  Lovat  cried, 
"  I  doana  harken  mair  1"— 

He  prest  his  gauntlet  haun' 
Hard  on  his  bumin'  brow ; — 
"  Sereeoh-owl  of  death !— awa'  aul<l  nma 
And  leave  me— leave  me  now."— 
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The  grey  hiUred  ▼anel  bent 
Upon  hifl  knee,  at  anee ;      * 
But  fleroe  and  Ihst  Lord  Lorat  went, 
With  a  broken  tpirit  thenoe.— 

"  It  could  be  nane  bat  he, 
I  kenned  hie  stately  mak' ; 
I  kenned  him  by  hie  fltther's  e'e — 
Tlie  prinoely  and  the  black !" 

—The  Taaeal  aaid— "  This  nicht. 
O'er  a'  the  lands  of  Boss, 
Shan  bale  and  beacon  fling  their  licht 
And  speed  tlie  flerie  crocs." 

That  nioht  a  cry  was  heard 
In  hat  and  barons  ha' — 
It  was  an  ancient  gathering  word, 
Amaist  forgot  by  a' : 

That  night  the  winter  stars 
Looked  doan  on  mastering  crests ; 
On  the  banner's  charge  of  golden  bars. 
And  the  mail  on  gallant  breasts. — 

The  day  broke,  clear  and  cold. 
On  a  sea  of  shhnmering  spears,— 
On  blasoned  arms,  and  bearings  old. 
Of  Scotland's  daring  peers. — 

Bat  nae  Lord  Lorat  cam'. 
Though  twice  the  gathering  ciy 
From  thousands  rose  the  hills  amang. 
In  thunder  to  the  sky. — 

"  What  keeps  Lord  Lovat  now  ?" 
Said  auld  Balfour,  at  last ; 
And  to  the  gate  with  clouded  brow. 
The  stalwart  baron  past : — 

On  through  the  halls— nae  breath— 
Nae  sound  was  in  the  air — 
On  to  the  chapel — fixed  in  death. 
Was  the  crusader  there. — 

Stretched  on  the  altar  steps,  below 
The  cross,  as  if  to  pray. 
And  white,  upon  his  sunburnt  brow. 
The  drifted  cranreuch  lay ! 
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[FsoM  Mr  Jamieeon'B  OoUeetlon,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  giTen  fkom  the  recitation  of  Mrs 
Brown.] 

"  How  brent's  yoar  brow,  my  lady  Elspat  ? 

How  gottden  yellow  is  your  hair  ? 
O'  a'  the  maids  o'  Ikir  Scotland, 

There's  nane  like  lady  Elspat  lUr." 

"  Perfbnn  your  tows,  sweet  William,"  she  says, 
"  The  TOWS  which  ye  ha'  made  to  me ; 

And  at  the  back  o'  my  mither's  castell. 
This  night  111  surely  meet  wi'  thee." 

But  wae  be  to  her  brother's  page. 

That  heard  the  words  thir  twa  did  say  ; 

He's  tald  them  to  her  lady  mither, 

Wha  wrought  sweet  William  mlekle  wae. 

For  she  has  ta'en  him,  sweet  William, 

And  she's  gar'd  bind  him  wl'  his  bow  string. 

Tin  the  red  Moid  o'  his  (Ur  body 
Frae  ilka  nail  o*  his  hand  did  spring. 

0,  it  fidl  ance  upon  a  time. 

That  the  Lord-Jnstice  came  to  town ; 

Out  has  she  ta'en  him,  sweet  William, 

Brought  him  before  the  Lord-Justice  boun'. 

"  And  what  is  the  crime  now,  lady,"  he  says, 
"  That  has  by  this  young  man  been  dane  i"' 

"  O  he  has  broken  my  bonnie  castell. 
That  was  weel  biggit  wi'  lime  and  stane ; 

*'  And  he  has  broken  my  bonnie  coffers. 
That  was  weel  bandit  wi'  aiken  ban ; 

And  he  has  stown  my  rich  Jewels ; 
I  wot  he  has  stown  them  every  ane." 

Then  out  it  spak'  her  Lady  Elspat, 
As  she  sat  by  Lord-justice'  knee ; 

"  Now  ye  ha'e  told  your  tale,  mither, 
I  pray,  Lord-Justice,  ye'll  now  hear  me. 

"  He  hasna  broken  her  bonnie  castell. 
That  was  weel  biggit  wi'  lime  and  stane ; 
-.     Nor  has  he  stown  her  rich  Jewels, 
y         For  I  wat  she  has  them  eTery  ane. 
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"  Bat  though  he  wag  my  flnt  true  love, 
And  though  I  had  sworn  to  be  his  bride, 

'Cause  he  hadna  a  great  estate, 

She  would  this  waj  our  lores  diTide." 

Syne  out  and  spak'  the  Lord-Jostloe, 

I  wat  the  tear  was  in  his  e'e  ; 
"  I  see  nae  ikut  in  this  young  man ; 

Sae  loose  his  bands,  and  set  him  flree ; 

"  And  tak'  your  lore,  now.  Lady  Elspat; 

And  my  best  blesrin'  you  baith  upon ; 
For  gin  he  be  your  first  true  lore. 

He  is  my  eldest  sister's  son. 

"  There  stands  a  steed  in  my  stable. 
Cost  me  baith  gold  and  white  mony ; 

Ye's  get  as  mickle  o'  my  free  land 

As  he'll  ride  about  in  a  summer's  day.'* 


^it  HEarl  of  JEat'^ 

I  FaoK  Mr  Buohan's  Collection.] 

It  was  intill  a  pleasant  time. 

Upon  a  simmer's  day. 
The  noble  earl  of  Mar's  daughtet 

Went  fbrth  to  sport  and  play. 

As  thus  she  did  amuse  hersel', 

Below  a  green  aik  tree. 
There  she  saw  a  sprightly  doo 

Set  on  a  tower  sae  hie. 

"  0  cow-me-doo,  my  love  sae  true, 

If  ye'U  oome  down  to  me, 
Ye'se  ha'e  a  cage  o'  guid  red  gowd 

Instead  o'  simple  tree : 

"  I'll  put  gowd  hlngers  roun'  your  oafe. 

And  siller  roun'  your  wa' ; 
I'll  gar  ye  shine  as  fkir  a  bird 

As  ony  o'  them  a'." 

But  she  hadnae  these  words  well  spokSj 
Nor  yet  these  words  well  said. 

Till  oow-me-doo  flew  fVae  the  tower. 
And  lighted  on  hw  head. 
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Then  she  has  brought  this  pretty  bird 

Hame  io  her  bowers  and  ha' ; 
And  made  him  shine  as  flUr  a  bird 

As  ony  o'  them  a'.  , 

When  day  was  gane  and  night  was  come,     [ 
About  the  evening  tide ;  *  -' 

This  lady  spied  a  sprightly  youth 
Stand  straight  up  by  her  side. 

"  From  whence  came  ye,  young  man  ?"  she  / 

"  That  does  surprise  me  sair ;  [said,  \^. 

My  door  was  bolted  right  secure ;  >' ,~ 
What  way  ha'e  ye  come  here  f 


*'  O  had  your  tongue,  ye  lady  flUr, 

Lat  a'  your  folly  be ; 
Mind  ye  not  on  your  turtle  doo 

Last  day  ye  brought  wi'  thee  ?" 

"  O  tell  me  mair,  young  man,"  she  said, 
"  This  does  surprise  me  now ; 

What  country  ha'e  ye  come  frae  ? 
What  pedigree  are  you  ?" 

"  My  mlther  lives  on  foreign  isles, 

She  has  nae  mair  but  me; 
She  Is  a  queen  o'  wealth  and  state, 

And  birth  and  high  degree. 

"  Likewise  weU  skQl'd  in  magic  spells. 

As  ye  may  plainly  see ; 
And  she  transform'd  me  to  yon  shape. 

To  charm  such  maids  as  tiiee. 

"  I  am  a  doo  the  live  lang  day, 

A  sprightiy  youth  at  night ; 
This  aye  gars  me  appear  mair  ftUr 

In  a  fldr  maiden's  sight. 

"  And  it  was  but  this  verra  day 

That  I  came  ower  the  sea; 
Tour  lovely  face  did  me  enchant, — 

111  live  and  dee  wi'  thee." 

"  0  cow-me-doo,  my  Inve  sae  true, 
Nae  mair  fVae  me  ye'se  gae." 

"  That's  never  my  intent,  my  Inve, 
As  ye  sidd,  it  shaU  be  sae." 

Then  he  has  staid  in  bower  wi'  her 
For  sax  lang  years  and  ane. 

Till  sax  young  sons  to  him  she  bare. 
And  the  seventh  she's  brought  hame. 
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Bat  aye  m  ever  a  child  wai  t>orn. 

He  carried  them  away ; 
And  brought  them  to  hli  mither's  care, 

▲•  (kit  aa  they  could  fly. 

Thus  he  hae  itidd  in  bower  wi'  her 
For  twenty  year*  and  three ; 

There  came  a  lord  o'  high  renown 
To  court  this  flOr  ladie. 

But  ttill  his  prefer  she  refosed. 

And  a'  his  preaents  too ; 
Says,  "  I'm  content  to  live  alane 

Wi'  my  bird,  coo-me-doo." 

Her  flither  sware  a  solemn  oath 

Amaog  the  nobles  all, 
"  Tbo  mum,  or  ere  I  eat  or  drink. 

This  bird  I  will  gar  kiU." 

The  bird  was  sitting  in  his  cage. 
And  heard  what  they  did  say ; 

And  when  he  found  they  were  dismist. 
Bays,  "  Waes  me  for  this  day. 

"  Before  that  I  do  langer  stay. 

And  thus  to  be  foriom, 
I'll  gang  unto  my  mither's  bower, 

Where  I  was  bred  and  bom." 

Then  oow~me-doo  took  flight  and  flew 

Beyond  the  raging  sea; 
And  lighted  near  his  mither^  oastle 

On  a  tower  o'  gowd  sae  hie. 

As  his  mither  was  wauUng  oat. 
To  see  what  she  could  see ;         i 

And  there  she  saw  her  little  son 
Utt  on  the  tower  sae  hie. 

"  Get  dancers  here  to  dance,"  she  said, 
"  And  minstrells  for  to  play ; 

For  here's  my  young  son,  FloraatiBe, 
Come  here  wi'  me  to  stay." 

"  Get  nae  dancers  to  dance,  mither. 

Nor  minstrells  for  to  pbiy; 
For  the  mither  o*  my  seven  sons. 

The  mom's  her  wedding-day." 

"  O  tell  me,  tell  me,  Florentine, 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  true ; 
Tell  me  thk  day  without  a  flaw. 

What  I  will  do  for  you." 
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"  Instead  of  dancers  to  danoe,  mither. 

Or  minstrells  for  to  play ; 
Turn  fonr-and-twenty  wall«wight  men 

Like  storts,  in  ftathen  gray; 

"Hy  seren  sons  in  seven  swans, 

Aboon  their  heads  to  flee ; 
And  I,  mysel',  a  gay  gos-hawk, 

A  bird  o'  h^  degree." 

Then  sichin,  said  the  queen  hsrsel', 
"  That  thing's  too  high  for  me ;" 

But  she  applied  to  an  auld  woman. 
Who  had  mair  skill  than  she. 

Instead  o'  dancers  to  dance  a  dance. 

Or  minstrells  for  to  play; 
Fournmd-twenty  wall-wight  men 

Tum'd  birds  o*  ftathen  gray ; 

Her  seven  sons  in  seven  swans, 

Aboon  their  heads  to  flee; 
And  he,  hfansel',  a  gay  gos-hawk, 

A  bhfd  o'  high  degree. 

This  flock  o'  bfads  took  flight  and  flew 

Beyond  the  raging  sea; 
And  landed  near  the  earl  Mar's  castle, 

Took  shelter  in  every  tree. 

They  were  a  flodc  o'  pretty  birds 

Right  comely  to  be  seen ; 
The  people  viewU  them  wi'  surprise 

As  they  danced  on  the  green. 

These  btads  ascended  frae  the  tree. 

And  lighted  on  the  ha' ; 
And  at  the  last  wi'  force  did  flee 

Amang  the  noUes  a*. 

The  stacks  there  seiied  some  o'  the  men. 
They  could  neither  flght  nor  flee ; 

The  swans  they  bound  the  bride's  btfst  man. 
Below  a  green  aik  tree. 

They  lighted  nest  on  maidens  fldr. 
Then  on  the  bride's  own  head; 

And  wi'  the  twinkling  C  an  ce, 
The  bride  and  them  were  fled. 

There's  andent  men  at  weddings  been. 

For  sixty  years  or  more; 
But  slo  a  eurious  wedding-day 

They  new  saw  befcre. 
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For  DMthfaig  ooald  the  eotnpanto  dO( 

Nor  naething  ouuld  they  Mjr; 
Bat  they  saw  a  floek  o'  prtttjr  ^rds 

That  took  their  brid«  away. 

When  that  the  earl  Mar,  he  oame  to  know. 

Where  hie  dochter  did  stay ; 
He  elgn'd  a  bond  o*  unity. 

And  Tieiti  now  they  pay. 


HL&t^^  ^sixie. 


[OiTBit  In  Mr  Jamleeon'e  Oolleetion, 
the  recitation  of  Mie  Brown.] 


from 


"  O  wHA  will  bake  my  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  my  bridal  ale  ? 
And  wha  will  welcome  my  bright  bride. 

That  I  bring  o'er  the  dale  ?" 

"01  wni  bake  your  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  your  bridal  ale ; 
And  I  will  welcome  your  bright  bride. 

That  you  bring  o'er  the  dale." 

"  O  ehe  that  welcome*  my  bright  bride. 

Maun  gang  like  maiden  Ikir; 
Bhe  maun  lace  her  in  her  green  clothing. 

And  braid  her  yellow  hair.' 

"  O  how  can  I  gang  maiden-like. 

When  maiden  I  am  nane; 
When  I  ha'e  bom  yon  eeren  eone, 
.   And  am  wl' bairn  agdn?" 

The  lady  etood  in  her  bower  door. 

And  looked  o'er  the  land. 
And  there  ehe  eaw  her  ain  good  lord 

Leading  his  bride  by  the  hand. 

Bhe'e  dreet  her  ioni  1'  the  eoarlet  red, 

Hereel'  i'  the  dainty  green ; 
And  though  her  cheek  look'd  pale  and  wan, 

dhe  well  might  ha'e  been  a  queen. 

She  call'd  upon  her  eldeet  eon, 

"  Look  yonder  what  you  eee ; 
For  yonder  oomee  your  Ikther  dear. 

Your  etep^motber  him  wl'.— 
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**  O  yottfe  weleome  hame,  my  ain  good  lord. 
To  your  halla  but  and  your  bowere; 

Tou  are  welcome  hame,  my  ain  good  lord. 
To  your  oaatlee  and  your  towers; 

Saa  is  your  bright  bride  you  beside  ;— 
She's  fltirer  than  the  flowers." 

*'  O  whatten  a  Udy's  that,"  she  says, 

"That  welcomee  you  and  me? 
If  I'm  lang  lady  about  this  place. 

Some  good  I  will  her  dee ; 
She  ie  sae  like  my  sister  Jane, 

Was  stown  i'  the  bower  temt  me." 

O  ehe  has  served  the  lang  tables 
Wi'  the  white-bread  and  the  wine ; 

But  ay  she  drank  the  wan  water. 
To  keep  her  colour  fine.* 

And  she  gaed  by  the  first  table. 

And  leugh  amang  them  a' ; 
But  ere  she  reaoh'd  the  second  table. 

She  loot  the  tears  down  fit'. 

She's  ta'en  a  napkin  lang  and  white. 

And  hungt  upon  a  pin  :— 
It  was  to  dry  her  watery  eyee 

As  she  gaed  out  and  in. 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung. 

And  a'  man  boun'  to  bed. 
The  bride  but  and  the  bonnie  bridegroom 

In  ae  chamber  were  laid. 

She's  ta'en  her  harp  intUl  her  hand. 

To  harp  this  twa  asleep ; 
And  ay  ti  she  harped  and  she  sang. 

Full  sorely  did  she  weep. 

"  O  seven  ftill  ikir  sons  I  have  born. 

To  the  good  lord  o'  this  place ; 
And  I  wish  that  they  were  seven  hares. 

To  run  the  castle  race. 
And  I  mysel'  a  good  grey  hound. 

And  I  wad  gi'e  them  chase. 

*'  O  seven  ftall  fkir  sons  1  have  bom. 
To  the  good  lord  o'  this  ha', 

*  To  keep  her  cobmr  JIim— To  preserve  her 
complexion:  to  keep  her  from  betraying  the 
sseret  emotions  of  her  heart  by  changing  ooun- 
m  tenaaoe.— Jiemiewn. 
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And  I  with  that  thqr  wwe  wven  nttons. 

To  nm  the  oMtte  wa'. 
And  I  myiel'  •  good  grey  cat. 

And  I  wad  wony  them  a*. 

"  The  earl  o'  Rfohmond  was  my  fiUber, 
And  the  lady  was  my  nUther ; 

And  a'  the  bairns  beside  mysel' 
Was  a  dster  and  a  brither." 

"  Sing  on,  dng  on,  ye  sad  lady ; 

I  wat  ye  ha'e  song  in  time ; 
Gin  the  earl  o'  Richmond  was  yoor  flither 

I  wat  sae  was  he  mine." 

"  Bise  up,  rise  up,  my  bierly  bride, 

I  think  my  bed's  but  oald ; 
1  wadna  hear  my  lady  lament 

For  your  tocher  ten  times  tald." 

"  O  seren  ships  did  bring  yon  here. 

And  ane  sail  tak*  you  hame; 
The  lare  I'll  keep  to  your  sister  Jane, 

For  tocher  she  gat  nane." 


"Eit  D^ent  5(ae  il$roiDn. 


[This  old  and  once  popular  ballad  we  give, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  flrom  Mr  Boehan's 
Colleotion.  The  ohanutter  of  "sister  Ann,"  as 
here  depicted,  and  her  indifference  about  her 
sUin  brothers,  would  scarcely  meet  the  approTal 
of  modem  times.] 

Thub  are  sixteen  Uuig  miles  I'm  sure. 

Between  my  love  and  me ; 
There  are  eight  o'  them  in  gude  dry  bund. 

And  other  eight  by  i 


Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death. 

My  love  111  gang  and  see ; 
Although  her  flriends  they  do  me  hate. 

Her  love  is  great  for  mei 

Of  my  coat  111  make  a  boat. 

And  o'  my  sark  a  sail ; 
And  o*  my  cane  a  gude  taptnast. 

Dry  land  till  I  come  tiU. 


Then  o'  his  coat  he's  made  a  boat. 

And  o'  his  sark  a  saU ; 
And  o*  his  cane  a  gude  tapmast. 

Dry  bnd  till  he  came  till. 

He  is  on  to  Annie's  bower  door. 

And  tirled  at  the  pin; — 
*'  O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  my  love  Annie, 

Te'll  rise  lat  me  come  in." 

"O  who  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 
Sae  well  that  kens  my  name  ?" 

*'  It  is  your  true  love,  sweet  Willie, 
For  you  I've  crosB*d  the  ihem." 

"  I  am  deeply  swum,  Willie, 

By  father  and  hy  mother; 
At  kirk  or  market  where  we  meet. 

We  darena  own  each  other. 

"And  I  am  deeply  sworn,  Willie, 
By  my  bauld  brothers  three ; 

At  kirk  or  market  where  we  meet, 
I  darena  speak  to  thee." 

"  Ye  take  your  red  fan  hi  your  hand. 
Your  white  flut  ower  your  een , 

And  ye  may  swear,  and  save  your  oath, 
Ye  saw  nae  me  oome  in." 

She's  ta'en  her  red  fhn  in  her  hand. 
The  white  flm  ower  her  een; 

It  was  to  swear  and  save  her  oath. 
She  saw  nae  him  oome  in. 

They  hadna  Uss'd  nor  love  clapped. 
As  lovers  do  when  they  meet ; 

Till  up  it  waukens  her  mother. 
Out  o*  her  drowqr  sleep. 

"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  three  bauld  sons. 
Win  up  and  make  ye  boun' ; 

Your  sister's  lover's  in  her  bower. 
And  he's  but  new  come  in." 

Then  up  it  raise  her  three  bauld  sons. 
And  girt  to  them  their  brand ; 

And  they  are  to  thebr  sister's  bower 
As  fiut  as  thqr  could  gang. 

When  they  came  to  their  sister's  bower. 
They  sought  it  up  and  down ; 

But  there  vras  neither  man  nor  boy. 
In  her  bower  to  be  fbun'. 
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Then  oat  it  tptakt  the  flnt  o'  them, 

"  Well  gang  and  Ut  her  be; 
For  there  U  neither  man  nor  boy 

Intill  her  ocnnpanle." 

Then  out  it  epeaka  the  eeeond  eon, 

"  Our  travel'i  a'  in  rain ; 
But  mother  dear,  nor  fkther  dear, 

tJhall  break  our  rest  again." 

Then  out  it  ipeaki  the  third  o'  them, 

(An  ill  death  mat  he  die  I) 
"  We'll  lurk  amang  the  bent  ne  browny 

That  Willie  we  may  eee." 

He  itood  behind  hit  lore's  cortaine. 
His  goud  rings  show'd  him  light 

And  by  this  ye  may  a'  weel  gueu. 
He  was  a  renowned  knight. 

He's  done  him  to  his  love's  stable. 
Took  out  his  berry>brown  steed } 

His  love  stood  in  her  Iwwer  door. 
Her  heart  was  like  to  bleed. 

"  O  mourn  ye  for  my  coming,  love  ? 

Or  for  my  short  staying  ? 
Or  mourn  ye  for  our  safo  sind'ring. 

Case  we  never  meet  again  i>" 

"  I  mourn  nae  for  your  here  ooming. 

Nor  for  your  staying  lang ; 
Nor  mourn  I  for  our  safe  sind'ring, — 

I  hope  we'll  meet  again. 

"  I  wish  ye  may  won  safo  away. 

And  safely  frae  the  town ; 
For  lun  you  not  my  brothers  three 

Are  'mang  the  bent  sae  brown." 

"  If  I  were  on  my  berry-brown  steed. 
And  three  miles  firae  the  town, 

I  wuuldna  foar  your  three  bauld  brothers^ 
Amang  the  bent  sae  brown." 

He  leint  him  ower  his  saddle  bow. 
And  kiw'd  hor  lips  sae  sweet; 

The  tears  that  fell  between  these  twa. 
They  wat  his  great  steed's  foet. 

But  he  wasna  on  his  Iierry-browo  steed. 
Nor  twa  miles  flrae  the  town. 

Till  up  It  staru  these  three  flerae  men, 
Amang  the  bent  sae  biown. 
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Then  up  they  came  like  three  fierce  men, 

Wi'  mony  shout  and  cry ; 
"  Bide  still,  bide  still,  ye  cowardly  youth. 

What  makes  you  haste  away  i* 

"  For  I  must  know  before  you  go. 

Tell  me,  and  make  nae  lie ; — 
If  ye've  been  in  my  sister's  bower. 

My  hands  shall  gar  ye  die." 

"  Though  I've  been  in  your  sister's  bower, 

1  have  nae  foar  o'  thee ; 
I'll  stand  my  ground,  and  fiercely  fight. 

And  shall  gain  viotorJe." 

"  Now  I  entreat  you  for  to  stay. 

Unto  us  gi'e  a  wad ; 
If  ye  our  words  do  not  obey, 

I'se  gar  your  Ixxly  bleed." 

"  I  have  nae  wad,"  says  sweet  Willie, 

"  Unless  it  be  my  brand ; 
And  tliat  shall  guard  my  folr  body. 

Till  I  win  frae  your  hand." 

Then  twa  o'  them  stept  in  behind. 

All  in  a  fkirious  meed ; 
The  third  o'  them  came  him  before, 

And  selz'd  his  berry-brown  steed. 

O  then  he  drew  his  trusty  brand, 

That  hang  down  by  his  gare ; 
And  he  has  slain  these  three  fierce  men. 

And  left  them  sprawling  there. 

Then  word  has  gane  to  her  mother. 

In  bed  where  she  slept  soon'. 
That  Willie  had  klll'd  her  three  bauld  sons, 

Amang  the  bent  sao  brown. 

Then  she  has  out  the  looks  that  hung 

tiae  low  down  by  her  e'e ; 
tiae  lias  she  kiltit  her  green  claithing 

A  little  aboon  her  knee. 

And  she  has  on  to  the  king's  court. 

As  fkst  as  gang  could  she ; 
When  fair  Annie  got  word  o'  that. 

Was  there  as  soon  as  she. 

Her  mother  went  before  the  king. 

Fell  low  down  on  her  knee  s 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  dame,"  he  said, 

••  What  U  your  will  wi-  me?" 
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"  In  Duunafok  wera  we  bom  and  brad. 
Lady  HUlen  lyto  wm  oor  mlther; 

Oar  sister  frme  ns  was  etown  awa'. 
We  flndna  whare  or  whither." 

"  In  Danmarck  were  ye  bom  and  brad  ? 

Was  lady  Hillers  your  mlther? 
I  can  nae  langer  heal  frae  thee. 

Thou  art  my  yoangest  brither. 

"  And  hear  ye  this,  my  yoongeit  brither. 

Why  bade  na  ye  at  hame  ? 
Had  ye  a  honder  and  thousand  llras. 

Ye  oanna  brook  ane  o'  them." 

She's  set  him  In  the  weleet  nook 

She  in  the  house  oan  meet ; 
She's  bidden  him  for  the  high  God's  sake 

Noather  to  laugh  ne  greet. 

Boemer  hame  frae  Zealand  oame. 

And  he  took  on  to  bann ; 
"  I  smell  tix'  weel,  by  my  ri|^t  hand. 

That  here  is  a  Christian  man." 

"  There  flew  a  bird  out  o'er  the  house, 
Wl'  a  man's  bane  in  his  mouth; 

He  cooet  it  in,  and  I  cast  it  out, 
As  fkst  as  e'er  I  couth." 

But  wilyly  she  can  Boemer  win ; 

And  clapping  him  tenderiy, 
*'  It's  here  is  come  my  sister<«on  ;— 

Gin  I  lose  him,  I'U  die. 

"  It's  here  is  come  my  sister-son, 
Fiae  balth  our  Ihthers'  bmd ; 

And  I  ha'e  pledged  him  lUth  and  troth. 
That  ye  will  not  him  bann." 

"  And  is  he  come  thy  sister-son, 
Fna  thy  fkther's  land  to  thee? 

Then  I  will  swear  my  highest  aith. 
He's  dree  nae  skaith  frae  me." 


'Twas  then  the  high  king  Boemer, 
He  ca'd  on  younkers  twae : 
Te  bid  proud  Srane  lyle's  sister-eon 
To  the  chalmer  aJbra  me  gae." 


It  was  Srane  lyle's  sister-eon. 
Whan  afore  Boemer  he  wan. 

His  heart  it  quook,  and  his  bo(!^  shook, 
Sae  fley'd,  he  scarce  dow  stand. 


Sae  Boemer  took  her  sister-eon. 

Set  him  upon  his  knee ; 
Be  dappit  hhn  sae  luiftomely. 

He  turned  baith  blue  and  blae.* 

And  up  and  spak'  she,  Srane  lyle  ; 

"  Sir  Boemer,  yCre  nae  to  leam, 
That  your  ten  flngen  arena  sma'. 

To  dap  sae  Uttle  a  balm." 

There  was  he  till,  the  flfthen  year. 
He  green'd  for  hame  and  land : 

*'  Help  me  now,  sister  Srane  lyle. 
To  be  set  on  the  white  sand." 

It  was  proud  hwly  Sfane  lyle. 

Afore  Boemer  can  stand : 
*'  This  yonnker  sae  lang  in  the  sea  has  been. 

He  greens  for  hame  and  land." 


"  Gin  the  younker  sae  lang  in  the  i 
And  greens  for  hame  and  land. 

Then  I'U  gi'e  him  a  Ust  wl'  goud, 
Sae  fitting  till  his  hand." 


,  hasbecBf 


"  And  will  ye  gi'e  him  a  Ust  wi'  goud, 

Sae  fitting  till  his  hand  ? 
Then  hear  ye,  my  noble  heartis  dear, 

Te  bear  than  baith  to  land." 

Then  wrought  proud  lady  Svane  lyle 

What  Boemer  little  wUt ; 
Fot  she's  tane  out  the  goud  sae  red. 

And  laid  hersel'  i'  the  kist. 

He's  ta'm  the  man  upon  his  back ; 

The  Ust  in  his  mouth  took  he ; 
And  he  has  gane  the  lang  way  up 

Frae  the  bottom  o'  the  sea.t 

"  Now  I  ha'e  home  thee  to  the  land ; 

Thou  seest  baith  sun  and  moon ; 
Namena  lady  Svane  for  thy  highest  God, 

1  beg  thee  as  a  boon." 

*   Blue  and  Nae.  — In   England   they 
"black  and  blue;"  but  the   Banish 
"yellow  and  gny/'—Jamiemm. 

t  This  Boemer  Longshanks,  as  he  is  called  in 
another  of  the  ballads,  must  hare  been  of  the 
roost  Gargantuan  dimensions,  not  to  hare  been 
sensible,  when  he  put  the  chest  in  his  mouth,  nf 
the  difBnence  of  weight  between  Svaiu  Ijflt  and 
a  eh»0(flU  qfgold.—Jamie»om. 
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Boflmer  spnng  i'  the  mat  tea  out. 

And  jawp'd  it  up  i'  the  sky ; 
But  whan  he  cam'  till  the  castell  in, 

Nae  Svane  lyle  could  he  spy. 

Whan  he  cam'  till  the  oaatell  in, 

Ills  dearest  awa'  was  gane ; 
Like  wood  he  sprang  the  castell  about, 

Un  the  rock  o'  the  black  flintstane. 

Glad  they  were  in  proud  Hillers  lyle's  house, 

Wi'  welcome  joy  and  glee; 
Hame  to  their  friends  her  bairns  were  come. 

That  had  lang  been  in  the 
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mtfiimtii^  of  Pougla^. 


[The  circumstances  in  real  life,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  ballad,  are  thus  detailed  by  Mr 
Chambers,  from  whose  collection  the  ballad  is 
taken.—"  James  second  marquis  of  Douglas, 
wlien  aged  twenty-four,  married,  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1670,  Lady  Barbara 
ICrskine,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  ninth  earl  of 
Mar.  This  lady  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
wooed,  without  success,  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lowiie,  who,  on  account  of  his  after- 
wards  marrying  Mariotte  Weir,  heiress  of  Black- 
wood,  in  Lanarkshire,  was  commonly  called, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  the  Tutor, 
and  sometimes  the  Laird,  of  Blackwood.  Lowrie, 
who  seems  to  have  been  considerably  advanced 
in  life  at  the  time,  was  chamberlain  or  fiustor  to 
the  Marquis  of  Douglas ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  exeeuting  an 
atrocious  scheme  of  vengeance  he  had  projected 
against  the  lady.  By  a  train  of  proceedings 
somewhat  simiUur  to  those  of  lago,  and  in  parti- 
cular, by  pretending  to  have  discovered  a  pair  of 
men's  shoes  underneath  the  Marchioness's  bed, 
he  completely  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  allbc- 
tiun  of  the  unfortunate  couple.  Lord  Douglas, 
who,  though  a  roan  of  profligate  conduct,  had 
hitherto  treated  %his  wife  with  some  degree  of 
politeness,  now  rendered  her  life  so  miserable, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  her 
fisther.  The  Earl  came  with  a  large  retinue,  to 
carry  her  off,  when,  according  to  the  ballad,  as 
well  as  the  tradition  of  the  country,  a  most 
.  affecting  scene  took  place.    The  Marquis  him- 


self was  so  mudi  overoome  by  the  parting  of  his 
wiCe  and  child — for  she  had  now  borne  a  son — 
that  he  expressed,  even  in  that  last  hour,  a  desire 
of  being  reconciled  to  her.  But  the  traitorous 
Lowrie  succeeded  in  preventing  him  firom  doing 
•o,  by  a  vrell-aimed  sarcasm  at  his  weakness. 
Regarding  the  ultimate  fhte  of  the  Marchioness 
I  am  altogether  ignorant.  It  is,  however,  very 
improbable  that  any  reconciliation  ever  took 
place  between  her  and  her  husband,  such  as  is 
related  in  the  ballad.  Her  son  was  afterwards  a 
personage  of  some  historical  note.  When  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  raised  the  SOth,  or 
Gameroniau  regiment;  a  band  originally  asso- 
ciated in  1689  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Convention  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  while  the 
measure  of  the  Bevolution  was  in  agitation,  but 
which  he  afterwards  led  abroad  to  fight  in  King 
William's  French  wars.  He  was  killed,  when 
in  the  act  of  leading  on  the  regiment,  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  169S,  when  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  Marquis  of  Douglas  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  who  bore  to  him  the  noted 
Archibald  duke  of  Douglas,  Lady  Jane  Douglas, 
and  other  children ;  and  thus,  what  is  a  very 
strange  circumstance,  the  venerable  Lord  Dou- 
glas, who  died  in  1897,  was  but  grandson  to  the 
'  fiuise  love'  who  sent  the  heroine  of  '  Waly, 
waly,'  to  take  up  her  couch  on  Arthur's  Seat, 
and  dake  her  thirst  at  St  Anton's  Well,  in  the 
decade  of  1670.  Lowrie  distinguished  himself  in 
the  religious  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  had  been  accessory  to  the  insurrection  of 
1666,  and  waa  condemned  to  death  for  his  con- 
cern in  the  af&iir  of  Bothweli-bridge,  but  was 
pardoned.  Fountainhxtll  describes  him  as  a 
man  disliked  by  people  of  every  party  and  every 
condition."] 

Fart  First. 

"  O  WALY,  waly,  up  yon  bank. 
And  waly,  waly,  doun  yon  brae. 

And  waly,  waly,  by  yon  bum-side. 
Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae ! 

"  Hey,  nonnie,  nonnie,  but  love  is  bonnie, 
A  little  while,  when  it  is  new ; 

But  when  it's  auld,  it  waxes  cauld. 
And  fbdes  away  like  morning  dew.* 


*  The  stansa  runs  thus  in  the  copy  which  Mr 
Motherwell  has  extracted  firom  the  Pepysinn 
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"  I  iMuit  my  back  unto  an  aik ; 

I  thought  It  WM  a  trusty  trM ; 
But  flnt  it  bow«d,  and  qme  it  brak. 

And  MM  did  Riy  fliuM  love  to  UM. 

"  My  mother  tauM  me,  when  I  was  young, 
Tliat  young  man's  love  was  ill  to  trow  i 

But  uotill  her  I  wald  give  nae  ear. 
And,  alaoe,  my  aln  wand  dings  me  now  I 

'*  0  had  I  wist,  before  I  kist. 

That  loTe  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

I  had  looked  my  heart  with  a  key  o'  gowd. 
And  pinned  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 

'*  0  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head, 
O  wherefore  should  I  kaim  my  hair. 

Since  my  true>love  has  me  forsook. 
And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair  ? 

"  As  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  toun. 
We  were  a  comely  sioht  to  see; 

My  love  was  clod  in  black  velTet, 
And  I  mysel'  in  eramasie. 

'*  Now  Arthur's  Seat  shall  be  my  bed, 
The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  pressed  by  me, 

8t  Anton's  Well  shall  be  my  drink, 
Blnoe  my  true-lore  has  forsaken  me.* 

Library.  In  the  ordinary  versions,  it  begins, 
"  0  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie  {"  and  Allan 
Bamsay  gives  this  line  as  the  title  of  the  song, 
only  substituting  tbe  word  "  gin"  [if]  for  "  but" 
A  third  variation  is  quoted,  in  Leyden's  Intro- 
duotion  to  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  Aom  a 
manuscript  Gantus,  or  Collection  of  Songs,  dated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  i— 

'•  Hey  troly,  loly  :  lore  ii  joly, 

A  whyle,  whiU  it  ia  new ; 
But  when  it's  old,  it  growi  foil  cold, 

Wo«  worth  tbe  love  untrue!" 

During  tbe  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
both  "  nonnie,  nonnie,"  and  "  Troly,  loly !" 
were  common  burdens  of  songs.  A  song  under 
the  title  of  "  Trolee,  lolee,"  is  mentiuned  in  the 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1048,  and  also  in  Lane- 
ham's  Account  of  the  reception  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth at  Keniiworth,  1076.  Perhaps,  the  elegant 
modem  burden,  beginning,  "  Tol  de  rol,  lol  de 
nl,"  may  be  a  genuine  descendant  of  the  "  Troly, 
k>ly,"  of  the  two  centurlM  before  the  last. 

CAomAer*. 
*  Arthur's  seat  is  a  well-known  hill  near  Xdla* 


"  Oh,  Martimas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree? 

Oh,  gentle  death,  ^»hen  wilt  thou  come. 
And  take  a  life  that  wearies  me  ? 

"  It's  not  the  trovi  that  flreeies  fell. 
Nor  driftin'  snaw's  ioelemencle; 

It's  not  sic  oauld  that  makes  me  cry. 

But  my  love's  heart's  grown  cauld  to  me. 

"  And  oh,  an  my  young  babe  was  bom. 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  I  mysel'  were  deid  and  gane. 

And  the  grten  grau  growing  over  me ! 

"  When  lords  and  lairds  cam'  to  this  toun. 

And  gentlemen  o'  high  degree, 
I  took  my  auld  sun  in  my  arms, 

And  went  to  my  chamber  pleasantUe. 

"  But  when  lords  and  lairds  come  neist  to  the 
And  gentlemen  o'  high  degree,  [toun, 

*'  0, 1  maun  sit  in  the  dark,  alane, 

Wt'  uiy  young  son  on  the  nurse's  knee! 

0, 1  maun  sit  in  the  dark,  alane. 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  comfort  me  t" 

Part  SacoNn. 
"  Whbn  I  lay  sick,  and  very  sick. 

When  I  Uy  sick,  and  like  to  die, 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

Came  fh>m  tbe  west  to  visit  me  i 
But  Blackwood  whisper'd  In  my  lord's  ear. 

He  was  ower  hing  in  the  chamber  vrl*  me. 

"  When  I  was  sick,  and  very  sick. 
When  I  was  sick,  and  like  to  die. 

As  I  drew  near  to  my  stair-head, 
I  heard  my  ain  lord  Uchtlie  me. 


♦ 


boigb,  and  St  Anton's,  or  St  Anthony's  Well,  a 
fountain  which  springs  from  its  side,  near  to  the 
ruins  of  a  small  chapel  and  hermitage,  the  ten- 
ant of  which  it  must  have  supplied  with  water. 
The  explanation  here  given  of  the  occasion  of  the 
ballad  is  countenanced  by  local  circumstances. 
The  forlorn  countess,  in  alluding  to  the  period 
when  she  was  an  honoured  wife,  speaks  of  a  visit 
to  Glasgow,  a  city  near  to  her  htuband's  rssidence 
and  estates :  in  alluding  to  her  present  degraded 
condition,  when  residing  with  her  flither  at 
Edinburgh,  she  introduces  Arthur's  Seat  and  St 
Anthony's  Well,  two  objects  of  note  in  the  im- 
msdlate  vidnlty  of  the  oapitaL— CAambers . 
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"  C^ae,  little  page,  and  tell  your  lord, 
Oin  he'll  come  doun  and  dine  wi'  me, 

I'll  aet  him  on  a  chair  o'  gowd. 

And  eerve  him  on  my  bended  knee." 

The  little  page  gaed  up  the  stair: 

"  Lord  Douglas,  dine  wi'  your  ladye ; 

She'll  set  ye  on  a  chair  o'  gowd. 
And  serre  ye  on  her  bended  knee." 

"  When  cockle  shells  torn  sUyer  bells. 

When  wine  dreips  red  firae  ilka  tree. 
When  frost  and  snaw  will  warm  as  a'. 

Then  I'll  come  doan  and  dine  wi'  thee." 

"  What  ails  you  at  your  youngest  son. 
That  sits  upon  the  nurse's  knee  ? 

I'm  sure  that  he  has  done  nae  harm. 
Unless  tf>  his  ain  nurse  and  me. 

"  If  I  had  kent  what  I  ken  now. 

That  love  it  was  so  ill  to  win, 
I  should  ne'er  ha'  wet  my  cheny  cheek. 

For  ony  man  or  mother's  son. 

"  But  when  my  fkther  got  word  o'  this, 

0  what  au  angry  man  was  he  * 

He  sent  fourscore  o'  his  archers  bauld. 
To  bring  me  safe  to  his  ain  coontrie. 

"  When  I  rose  up,  then,  in  the  mom. 

My  goodly  palace  for  to  lea', 
I  knocked  at  my  lord's  chamber  door. 

But  ne'er  a  word  wad  he  speak  to  ine. 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  then,  Jamie  Douglas ; 

1  need  care  as  little  as  ye  care  fbr  me : 
The  Earl  of  Mar  is  my  fkther  dear. 

And  I  Bune  will  see  my  ain  oountrie. 

"  Ye  thocht  that  I  was  Uke  yoursei'. 

And  loving  ilk  ane  I  did  see ; 
But  here  I  swear  by  the  heavens  clear, 

I  never  loved  a  man  but  thee. 

"  Slowly,  slowly,  rase  he  up. 

And  slowly,  slowly  cam'  he  doun ; 

And  when  he  saw  me  set  on  his  horse. 
He  garred  his  drums  and  trumpets  soond. 

"  When  I  upon  my  horse  was  set. 
My  tenants  all  were  with  me  ta'en; 

They  set  them  doun  upon  their  knees. 
And  they  begged  me  to  came  back  again. 


A 
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"It's  fiure  ye  weel,  my  bonnie  palace. 
And  fkre  ye  wed,  my  children  three  • 

God  grant  your  fiither  may  get  mair  grace. 
And  lore  ye  better  than  he  has  loved  me. 

"  It's  tkn  ye  weel,  my  servanU  all. 
And  you,  my  bonnie  children  three  1 

Ood  grant  your  ihther  grace  to  be  kind. 
Till  I  see  you  aaft  in  my  ain  coontiie. 

"Kow  wae  be  to  you,  fkose  Blackwood, 
Aye,  and  an  ill  death  may  yon  dee ! 

Te  was  the  first  and  foremost  man. 
That  parted  my  true  love  and  me." 

Fast  TBzan. 

"  As  on  we  cam'  to  Edinban^  toaa. 
My  gude  fkther  he  weloomed  me. 

He  caused  his  minstmls  meet  to  aoond : 
It  was  nae  music  at  a'  to  me ; 

For  nae  mirth  nor  music  sounds  in  my  ear 
Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me." 

*'  Now  hand  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear. 
And  of  your  weeping  let  me  be ; 

For  a  bill  of  divorce  I'll  gar  write  for  him. 
And  ru  get  as  gude  a  loord  to  thee." 

**  Oh,  haud  yoor  tongne,  my  fltther  dear. 

And  o'  such  talking  let  me  be ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  ae  look  o'  my  guld  lord's  Ihce 

For  all  the  lords  in  the  north  coontrie. 

"  Oh,  I'll  cast  afr  my  robes  o*  red. 
And  I'll  put  on  my  robes  o*  Uoe ; 

And  I  will  travel  to  some  other  land. 
To  see  gin  my  love  will  on  me  rue. 

"There  sail  nae  wash  come  on  my  fhce; 

There  sail  nae  kame  come  in  my  hair; 
There  sail  neither  coal  nor  candle-licht 

Be  seen  intill  my  bouir  mair." 

When  she  cam'  to  her  fkther's  land. 
The  tenants  a'  cam'  her  to  see ; 

Never  a  word  she  could  speak  to  them. 
But  the  buttons  aff  her  class  would  file. 

"  The  Untie  is  a  bonnie  bird, 
And  aften  flies  tar  firae  its  nest; 

Sae  a'  the  world  may  plainly  see. 
They're  tax  awa'  that  1  love  beet." 


lOG 
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Part  Fockth. 

As  the  wai  kitting  at  her  bouir  window. 
Looking  afkr  ower  hill  and  glen, 

Wha  did  she  aee  but  roonoore  loldien. 
That  cam'  to  tak'  her  back  again. 

Out  beepak'  the  foremoit  man  { 

And  whaten  a  weel-ipokan  man  was  he  1 

"  If  the  Lady  Douglas  be  within, 

Ye'll  bid  her  como  doun  and  speak  to  me." 

But  out  lt)espak'  her  fkther  then ; 

I  wat  an  angry  man  was  he  I 
"  Ye  may  gang  back  the  gate  ye  cam'. 

For  her  face  again  ye'll  nerer  see." 

"  Now  haud  your  tongue,  my  Gsther,"  she  says, 

"  And  of  your  foUy  let  me  be ; 
For  111  gae  back  to  my  gude  lord, 

Hinoe  his  love  has  come  back  to  me." 

Sae  she  has  dressed  hersel'  ta'  braw. 
And  mounted  on  her  dapple  gny. 

And,  like  a  queen,  wi'  her  men  bel^nd. 
She  has  ridden  gayly  out  the  way. 

8be  laughed  like  ony  new-made  bride, 

When  she  took  fkreweel  o'  her  fitther's  towers; 

But  the  tear,  I  wat,  stude  in  her  e'e, 

When  she  cam'  in  sicht  o*  her  lover's  bowers. 

As  she  cam'  by  the  Orange  gate, 
Whaten  a  blythe  sicht  did  she  see ; 

Her  gude  lord  coming  her  to  meet, 
And  in  his  hand  her  baimies  three  * 

"  Go  fttch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 
'         That  I  may  drink  to  my  ladle :" 
■  '    She  took  the  cup  intill  her  hand, 

But  her  bonnle  heart  it  brak'  in  three. 


3|d!oE  <ffiicame. 

[Fiarr  published  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy.— "Jel- 
lon,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  seems  to  be  the  same 
name  with  Jyllian  or  Julian.  '  Jyl  of  Brentlbrd's 
Testament'  is  mentioned  in  Warton's  History  of 
Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  40.    The  name  repeatedly 


occurs  in  old  ballads,  sometimes  as  that  of  a 
man,  at  other  times  as  that  of  a  woman.  Of  the 
former  is  an  instance  in  the  ballad  of  'The 
Knight  and  the  Shepherd's  Daughter.'  —  lU- 
liques  of  Andent  Poetry,  VoL  III.  78:— 

Some  do  call  me  Jack,  •weetheurt. 
And  •ome  do  call  me  Jille. 

"  Wltton  Gilbert,  a  village  four  miles  west 
of  Durham,  is,  throughout  the  bishopric,  pro- 
nounced Wltton  Jilbert.  We  have  also  the 
common  name  of  Giles,  always  in  Scotland  pro- 
nounced JUl.  For  Gille,  or  Juliana,  as  a  fismale 
name,  we  have  Fair  Gillian  of  Croyden,  and  a 
thousand  authorities."] 

O  Jn.LON  Gkams  sat  in  Silverwood,* 
He  sharped  his  broad  sword  lang ; 

And  he  has  called  his  little  foot-page 
An  errand  for  tugang. 

"  Win  up,  my  bonnie  boy,"  he  says, 

"  As  quickly  as  ye  may ; 
For  ye  maun  gang  for  Llllle  Flowr 

Before  the  break  of  day. 

The  Itoy  has  buckled  his  belt  ahmit, 
And  through  the  green-woo<l  ran  ; 

And  he  came  to  the  ladye's  bower 
Before  the  day  did  dawn. 

*'  O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Lillie  Flower  ? 

The  red  sun's  on  the  rain ; 
Ye're  bidden  come  to  Silver  wood. 

But  I  doubt  ye'll  ne'er  win  hame." 

She  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  three. 
Ere  she  came  to  a  new-made  grave 

Beneath  a  green  alk  tree. 

0  then  up  started  Jellon  Grame, 

Out  of  a  bush  thereby ; 
"  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  Lillie  Flower, 

For  it's  here  that  ye  maun  lye." 


*  Silverwood,  mentioned  in  this  ballad,  occurs 
in  a  medley  MS.  song,  which  seems  to  have  been 
copied  flrom  the  first  edition  of  the  Aberdeen 
cantus,  penea  John  G.  Dnlyell,  Eiq.  advocate. 
One  line  only  is  cited,  apparently  the  beginning 
of  some  song:— 
^  Silverwood,  gin  ye  were  mine.— Scott. 
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She  lighted  aff  her  milk-white  steed. 

And  kneel'd  upon  her  knee ; 
**  O  mercy,  mercy,  Jellon  Grame, 

For  I'm  no  prepared  to  dee ! 

"  Your  bairn,  that  stirs  between  my  ddes. 

Maun  shortly  see  the  light ; 
But  to  see  it  weltering  in  my  blood. 

Would  be  a  piteous  sight." 

"  O  should  I  spare  your  life,"  he  says, 
"  Until  that  bairn  were  bom. 

Full  weel  1  ken  your  auld  fkther 
Would  hang  me  on  the  mom." 

"  O  spare  my  life,  now,  Jellon  Grame ! 

My  father  ye  needna  dread ; 
I'll  keep  my  babe  in  gude  fpreen-wood. 

Or  wi'  it  I'll  beg  my  bread." 

He  took  no  pity  on  Lillie  Flower, 
Though  she  for  her  life  did  pray ; 

But  pierced  her  through  the  fUr  body 
As  at  his  feet  she  lay. 

He  felt  nae  pity  for  Lillie  Flower, 

Where  she  was  lying  dead ; 
But  he  felt  some  for  the  bonnie  bairn. 

That  lay  weltering  in  her  bluid. 

Up  has  he  ta'en  that  bonnie  boy. 

Given  him  to  nurses  nine ; 
Three  to  sleep,  and  three  to  wake. 

And  three  to  go  between. 

And  he  bred  up  that  bonnie  boy. 

Galled  him  his  sister's  son : 
And  he  thought  no  eye  could  ever  see 

The  deed  tliat  he  had  done. 

O  so  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

When  hunting  they  might  be. 

They  rested  then  in  Silverwood, 
Beneath  that  green  aik  tree. 

Aud  many  were  the  green-wood  flowers 

Upon  the  grave  that  grew. 
And  marvell'd  much  that  bonnie  boy 

To  see  their  lovely  hue. 

"  What's  paler  than  the  prymrose  wan  ? 

What's  redder  than  the  rose  ? 
What's  fkirer  than  the  lilye  flower 

On  this  wee  know  that  grows  ?" 


O  out  and  answered  Jellon  Grame, 

And  he  spak'  hastilie — 
"  Tour  mother  was  a  feirer  flonrer. 

And  lies  beneath  this  tree. 

"  More  pale  she  was,  when  she  sought  my  grace. 

Than  prymrose  pale  and  wan ; 
And  redder  than  rose  her  ruddy  heart's  blood. 

That  down  my  broad  sword  ran." 

Wi'  that  the  boy  has  bent  his  bow. 

It  was  baith  stout  and  lang ; 
And  through  and  through  him  Jellon  Grame, 

He  gar'd  an  arrow  gang. 

Says, — "  Lie  ye  there,  now,  Jellon  Grame ! 

My  malisoun  gang  you  wi' ! 
The  place  that  my  mother  lies  buried  in 

Is  Ihr  too  good  for  thee." 


EaDs  ^nne. 


[OoMKimicATSD  to  tiu)  BoideT  Minstrelsy  by 
Mr  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  of  Hoddom,  who  men- 
tions haring  copied  it  from  an  old  magasine. 
"  Although  it  has  probably  received  some  mo- 
dem corrections,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  the 
general  turn  seems  to  be  ancient,  and  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  a  fragment,  contidning  the 
following  verses,  which  I  have  often  heard  sung 
in  my  childhood : 

She  Mt  her  back  kninst  a  thorn, 

And  there  she  haa  her  yonag  aon  bom ; 

«  O  imile  nae  aae,  my  bonnie  babe ! 

An  ye  amile  aae  aweet,  ye'll  amile  me  dead." 


An'  when  that  lady  went  to  the  church, 
She  apied  a  naked  boy  in  the  porch. 

"  O  bonnie  boy,  an'  ye  were  mine, 
I'd  dead  ye  in  the  ulka  aae  fine." 
*'  O  mither  dear,  when  I  waa  thine. 
To  me  ye  were  na  half  aae  kind." 


"  Stories  of  this  nature  are  very  common  in 
the  annals  of  popular  superstition.  It  is,  for 
example,  currently  believed  in  Ettrick  Forest, 
that  a  libertine,  who  had  destroyed  fiftgr^six 
I  inhabited  houses,  in  order  to  throw  the  posses- 
ions of  the  cottagers  into  his  estate,  and  who 
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added,  to  this  injury,  that  of  MdaoiDg  thairj 
daoghten,  was  wont  to  commit  to  a  oanter  In 
ttie  neighbourhood  the  care  of  his  Illegitimate 
ehiklren,  shortly  after  they  were  bom.  His 
emissary  regularly  carried  them  away,  bat  they 
wen  never  again  heard  of.  The  unjost  and 
cruel  gains  of  the  profligate  laird  were  dissipated 
by  his  eztravaganee,  and  the  ruins  of  his  house 
seem  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  rhythm- 
ical prophecies  denounced  against  it,  and  still 
current  among  the  peasantry.  He  himself  died 
an  untimely  death ;  but  the  agent  of  hie  amours 
and  crimes  surrived  to  extreme  old  age.  Whenon 
his  death-bed,  he  seemed  much  oppressed  in  mind, 
and  sent  for  a  clergyman  to  speak  peace  to  his  de- 
parting  q>lrlt :  but,  before  the  messenger  rstum- 
ed,  the  man  was  in  his  last  agony;  and  the  terri- 
fled  assistants  had  fled  flrom  his  cottage,  unani- 
mously  aTcrring,  that  the  wailing  of  nrardered 
infhnts  had  asoended  £rom  behind  his  conch, 
and  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  departing 
sinner."] 

FAia  lady  Anne  sate  in  her  bower, 

Down  by  tile  greenwood  side. 
And  the  flowers  did  spring,  and  the  birds  did 
•Ing, 

'Twas  the  pleasant  May*day  tide. 

But  fUr  lady  Anne  on  Sfar  WlBlam  call'd. 

With  the  tear  grit  In  her  Ce, 
"0  though  thou  be  ikuse,  may  heaTCn  thee 
guard. 

In  the  wars  ayont  the  sea !" 

Out  of  the  wood  came  three  bonnle  boys. 

Upon  the  simmer's  mom. 
And  they  did  sing,  and  pbiy  at  the  ba'. 

As  naked  as  they  were  bora. 

"  O  seren  lang  years  wad  I  sit  here, 

Amang  tlie  firust  and  snaw, 
A'  to  ha'e  but  aae  o'  theee  bonnie  boys, 

A  playing  at  the  ba'." 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  boy, 

"  Now  listen  thou  fklr  ladle. 
And  ponder  well  the  read  that  I  tell. 

Then  make  ye  a  choice  of  the  three. 

"  'Tls  I  am  Peter,  and  this  is  Paul, 

And  that  ane,  sas  ikir  to  see. 
But  a  twelTe-month  slosyne  to  paradise  CMnc, 

Tojotn  with  our  oempaale." 


*<  0  I  will  ha'e  the  snaw-white  boy. 

The  bonniest  of  the  three." 
"  And  if  I  were  thine,  and  in  thy  piopiBe,* 

O  what  wad  ye  do  to  me  '" 

"  Tls  I  wad  dead  thee  in  silk  and  gowd. 
And  nourice  thee  on  my  knee." 

"  O  mither  I  mither !  when  I  was  thine. 
Bio  kindness  I  conldna  see. 

"  Beneath  the  turf,  where  now  I  stand. 

The  fliuse  nurse  buried  me ; 
The  cruel  penknift  sticks  still  in  my  heart. 

And  I  come  not  back  to  thee." 


lErKnton* 


[FaoM  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.— 
"This  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "is  published 
flrom  the  collation  of  two  copies,  obtained  from 
recitation.  It  ssems  to  be  the  rade  original,  or 
perhaps  a  corrupted  and  imperfect  copy,  of  The 
Child  of  Elle,  a  beautiful  legendary  tale,  pub- 
llshed  in  the  Bellqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry.  It  is 
singular,  that  this  charming  ballad  should  have 
been  translated,  or  Imitated,  by  the  celebrated 
Burger,  without  acknowledgment  of  the  Kngllsh 
original.  As  The  Child  of  Elle  avowedly  recetved 
corrections,  we  may  ascribe  its  greatest  beauties 
to  the  poetical  taste  of  the  ingenious  editor. 
They  are  in  the  true  style  of  Gothic  embellish- 
ment. We  may  compare,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing beaatifdl  rerse,  wiUi  the  same  idea  in  an 
<dd  romance  :— 

The  baron  ttroked  hit  dark-brown  cheek, 

And  turned  hit  face  aside, 
To  wipe  away  the  atarting  tear 

He  prondly  itrove  to  hide ! 

Child  of  EUe. 

The  heathen  Soldan,  or  Amiral,  when  about 
to  slay  two  lovers,  relents  in  a  similar  manner— 

Weeping!  he  turned  Us  hened  awai, 
And  tua  awerde  hit  fel  to  grounde. 

Floriee  andBlauncheflonr.] 


*  PtvpiiM— Usually  gift,  but  here  the  rower  ol 
^,  giving  or  beatowing.— SceM. 
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Kbliktoit  bad  a  flUr  daughter,  i 

I  wat  he  weird  her  In  a  great  dn,* 

For  be  hat  bailt  a  bigly  bower. 
An'  a'  to  pat  that  lady  in. 

An'  he  ha*  wam'd  her  eiaten  six. 
An'  lae  luw  be  her  brethren  ee'en, 

Oatber  to  watch  her  a'  the  night. 
Or  elM  to  eeek  her  mom  an'  e'en. 

She  liadna  been  i'  that  bigly  bower, 
Na  not  a  night,  but  barely  ane. 

Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 
Chapp'd   at  the  door,  cryin',  "  Peace 

within !" 

"  O  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door. 
That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin  ?"f 

"  O  it  is  WUlie,  your  ain  true  lore, 
I  pray  you  rise  an'  let  me  in !" 

"  But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake. 
An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane;( 

But  I'll  come  to  the  green-wood  the  mom, 
Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  momin'  dawn." 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  bed  again, 

>Vhere  she  has  layen  till  the  cook  crew 
thrice. 

Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a', 
"  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise." 

(She  pat  on  her  back  a  silken  gown. 

An'  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin. 
An'  she's  tane  a  sister  in  ilka  hand. 

An'  to  tlie  green-wood  she  is  gane. 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood. 

If  a  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  trae  love, 

Whae  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 

lie  took  her  sisters  by  the  hand. 

He  Idss'd  them  baith,  an'  sent  them  hame. 
An'  he's  ta'en  his  true  love  him  behind. 

And  through  the  green-wood  they  are 
gane. 


*  Weird  her  in  a  great  tin — Placed  her  in  dan- 
ger of  committing  a  great  sin. — Seott. 

\  Gin— The  slight  or  trick  neceeeaiy  to  open 
the  door;  from  engine. — Scott. 

f  Wane — A  numlier  of  people  — ficatt. 


They  hadna  ridden  in  the  bonnle  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
When  there  came  fifteen  o'  the  boldest  knights, 

Tliat  CTer  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight. 
He  wore  the  grey  ludr  on  his  chin, 

Says,  "  Yield  to  me  thy  lady  bright. 
An'  thou  riialt  walk  the  woods  within." 

"  For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee. 
People  wad  think  I  war  gane  mad. 

Or  a'  the  courage  flown  flrae  me." 

But  up  then  spake  the  second  knight, 
I  wat  he  spake  right  boustouslie, 

"  Yield  me  thy  lifle,  or  thy  lady  bright. 
Or  here  the  tane  of  us  shall  die." 

"  My  lady  is  my  warid's  meed : 

My  lilb  1  winna  yield  to  nane; 
But  if  ye  be  men  of  your  manhead, 

Ye'll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane." 

He  lighted  aff  his  milk-white  steed. 
An'  gae  his  bidy  him  by  the  head, 

Say'n,  "  See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 
Vntill  ye  see  my  body  bleed." 

He  set  his  back  unto  an  aik. 

He  set  his  feet  against  a  staoe. 
An'  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  men. 

An'  kill'd  them  a'  but  bardy  ane; 
For  he  has  left  that  aged  knight. 

An'  a'  to  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

Wlien  he  gaed  to  his  lady  iUr, 

I  wat  he  kiss'd  her  i.niderlie; 
"  Thou  art  mine  ain  love,  I  have  thee  bought; 

Now  we  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free." 


Young  Wzn\it. 


[FiasT  published  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.— 
"In  this  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "the  reader 
will  find  traces  of  a  singular  superstition,  not 
yet  altogether  discredited  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  lykewake,  or  watching  a  dead 
body,  in  itself  a  melancholy  ofBoe,  is  rendered,  in 
yt  the  idea  of  the  assistants,  more  dismally  awful. 
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bjr  the  myiteiiooi  horronof  mipentitloti.  In  th«^ 
Interral  betwixt  the  death  and  intcrmont,  the 
dieembudlod  spirit  ie  luppoaed  to  hover  around 
ita  mortal  habitation,  and,  if  invoked  by  certain 
rites,  retains  the  power  of  oommunicatlng,  | 
through  its  organs,  the  cause  of  its  dissolution,  j 
Such  incjulries,  however,  are  always  dangerous,  { 
and  never  to  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  deceased  ' 
is  suspected  to  have  sulfcrud  Jbul  play,  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  the  more  unsafe  to  tamper  with  this 
chann  in  an  unauthorised  manner,  iMcause  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions  are,  at  such 
periods,  peculiarly  active.  One  of  the  most  po> 
tent  ceremonies  In  the  charm,  for  causing  the 
dead  body  to  speak,  is,  setting  the  door  ajar,  or 
half  open.  On  this  account,  the  peasants  of 
Scotland  sedulously  avoid  leaving  the  door  i\Jar, 
while  a  corpse  lies  in  the  house.  The  door  must 
either  be  left  wide  open,  or  quite  shut ;  but  the 
first  is  always  preferred,  on  account  of  tlte  ezur- 
else  of  hospitality  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
attendants  miut  be  likewise  careful  never  to 
leave  the  corpse  for  a  moment  alone,  or  if  It  Is 
left  alone,  to  avoid,  with  a  degree  of  superstitious 
horror,  the  first  sight  of  It.  The  following  st«>ry, 
which  is  flrequently  related  by  the  peasants  of 
Scotland,  will  Illustrate  the  imaginary  danger  of 
leaving  the  door  lOar.  In  former  times,  a  man 
and  his  wife  live<l  In  a  solitary  cottuge,  on  one  of 
the  extensive  border  fells.  One  day  the  husband 
died  suddenly ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  equally 
aflraid  of  staying  alone  by  the  corpse,  or  leavlug 
the  dead  body  by  Itself,  repeatedly  went  to  the 
door,  and  looked  anxiously  over  the  lonely  moor 
for  the  sight  of  some  person  approaching.  In 
her  oonftision  and  alarm,  she  accidentally  left 
the  door  ajar,  when  the  corpse  suddenly  started 
up,  and  sat  In  the  bed,  frowning  and  grinning  at 
her  flrlghtfhlly.  She  sat  alone,  crying  bitterly, 
unable  to  avoid  thefltsclnationof  the  dead  man's 
eye,  and  too  much  terrified  to  break  the  sullen 
silence,  till  a  catholic  priest,  passing  over  the 
wild,  ontfired  the  cottage.  He  first  set  the  door 
quite  opvn,  then  put  his  little  finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  sold  the  paternoster  backwards; 
when  the  horrid  look  of  the  corpse  relaxed,  it 
fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  behaved  itself  as  a  dead 
man  ought  to  do. 

"  The  ballud  is  given  fhim  tradition.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  lady  of  the  highest  literary 
eminence,  that  she  has  heard  a  ballad  on  the 
same  suljeot,  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivi-r  Clyde.  The  chorus 
was  ^ 


<  O  Bothwell  banlu  bloom  bounic,' 

and  the  watching  of  the  dead  corpse  was  said  l-j 
have  taken  place  lu  Uwthwull  church."] 

Or  a'  the  maids  o'  fair  Scotland, 

The  fklrest  was  Maijorle ; 
And  young  Uenjie  was  her  ae  true  !ovi*. 

And  a  dear  true  love  was  he. 

And  wow !  but  they  were  lovers  dear, 

And  loved  fU'  constanthu ; 
But  ay  the  nudr  when  they  fell  out. 

The  sitlrer  was  their  plea.* 

And  they  ha'e  quarrelled  on  a  'lay. 
Till  Maijorie's  heart  grew  wiu* ; 

And  she  said  she'd  cbusc  another  luve. 
And  let  young  BeqJIe  gae. 

And  ho  was  stout,t  and  pruud -hearted. 

And  thought  ot  bittoriiei 
And  he's  gane  by  the  wan  moon-light. 

To  meet  tiis  Maijorie. 

"  0  open,  open,  my  true  love, 

O  open,  and  li.t  me  lu  !" 
"  I  darona  open,  young  UenJle, 

My  three  brothers  are  wittiln." 

"  Ye  lied,  )-e  Hud,  ye  bonnle  burd, 

Sao  l«>ud's  1  hour  ye  lie ; 
As  I  cume  by  the  Lowdun  t<ank«. 

They  l>adu  gudu  e'en  to  me. 

"  Uut  fere  ye  wecl,  my  ae  feuae  luve. 

That  I  have  loved  toe  lang ! 
It  sets  yc  chuso  another  love. 

And  let  young  Uei^iu  giinj;." 

Then  Maijorle  turned  her  round  about. 

The  tear  blinding  her  e'e,— 
"  1  darena,  dareiia,  let  thee  in, 

liut  I'll  come  down  to  thee. ' 

Then  soft  she  smiled,  and  said  tu  him, 

"  O  what  ill  ha'u  I  done?" 
He  took  her  in  his  urints  twa. 

And  tliruw  hur  o'er  tlio  linn. 


•  P/«i— Used  obliquely  for  ditpuie.— Scott. 
t  Stout —Through  this  whole  ballad,  (unlen  lu 
in  one  instance,)  signifies  haughty.— Scott. 
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The  stream  was  Strang,  the  maid  was  stoat* 

And  laith  laith  to  be  dang, 
liut,  ere  she  wan  the  Lowden  bankd, 

llor  fair  colour  was  wan. 


Then  up  bcspok'  her  eldest  brother, 

"  O  see  na  ye  what  I  see  ?" 
And  out  then  spak'  her  second  brother, 

"  It's  our  sister  Maijorie !" 

Out  then  spak'  her  eldest  brother, 

"  O  how  shall  we  her  ken  ?" 
And  out  then  spak'  her  youngest  brother, 

'*  There's  a  honey  mark  on  her  chin." 

Then  they've  ta'en  up  the  comely  corpse. 

And  laid  it  on  the  ground — 
"  O  wha  has  killed  our  ae  sister. 

And  how  can  he  be  found  f 

"  The  night  it  is  her  low  lykewake. 

The  mom  her  burial  day. 
And  we  maun  watch  at  mirk  midnight. 

And  hear  what  she  will  say." 

Wi'  doors  igar,  and  candle  light. 

And  torches  burning  clear ; 
The  streikit  corpse,  till  still  midnight. 

They  waked,  but  naething  hear. 

About  the  middle  o'  the  night. 

The  cocks  began  to  craw ; 
And  at  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night. 

The  corpse  began  to  thraw. 

"  O  whae  has  done  the  wrong,  sister. 

Or  dared  the  deadly  sin  ? 
Whae  was  sae  stout,  and  feared  nae  dout, 

As  thraw  ye  o'er  the  linn  ?" 

"  Young  Bei^ie  was  the  first  ae  man 

I  laid  my  love  upon ; 
He  was  sae  stout,  and  proud-hearted. 

He  threw  me  o'er  the  linn." 

"  Sail  we  young  Benjie  head,  sister. 

Sail  we  young  Benjie  hang. 
Or  sal]  we  pike  out  his  twa  gray  een. 

And  punish  him  ere  he  gang  ?•' 

"  Te  mauna  Benjie  head,  brothers. 

Ye  mauna  Benjie  hang. 
But  ye  maun  pike  out  his  twa  gray  een. 

And  punish  him  ere  he  gang. 


'.9         "  Tie  a  green  gravat  round  his  neck. 
And  lead  him  out  and  in. 
And  the  best  ae  servant  abuut  your  house 
To  wait  young  Benjie  on. 

"  And  aye,  at  every  seren  years'  end, 

Ye'U  tak'  him  to  the  linn ; 
For  that's  the  penance  he  maun  drie. 

To  scog*  liis  deadly  sin." 


^it  ®nxiit  of  pKos* 

[This  was  a  contribution  of  J.  B.  Morritt  to 
the  Hinstrelsiy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  Mr  Mor- 
ritt of  Bokeby  in  YorksUre,  was  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  moat  valued  fHends.  He  died  iu 
1843.—"  The  Castle  of  Moy  is  the  andent  resi- 
dence of  Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  the  Olan-Chat- 
tan.  It  is  situated  among  the  mountains  of 
Invemess-shire,  not  flur  flrom  the  military  toad 
that  leads  to  Invemees.  It  stands  in  the  hollow 
of  a  mountain,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  gloomy 
lake,  called  Loch  Moy,  surrounded  by  a  black 
wood  of  Scotch  fir,  which  extends  round  the 
lake,  and  terminates  in  wild  heaths,  which  are 
unbroken  by  any  other  object,  as  Cur  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  tale  is  founded  on  an  ancient 
Highland  tradition;  that  originated  in  a  feud 
between  the  clans  of  Chattan  and  Orant.  A 
small  rocky  island  in  Loch  Moy  is  still  shown, 
where  stood  the  dungeon  in  which  prisoners 
were  confined,  by  the  former  ciueCi  of  Moy."] 

Loud  in  the  gloomy  towers  of  Moy, 
The  Chattan  clan  their  carol  raise,t 

And  fiur  th'  ascending  flame  of  Joy 

Shoots  o'er  the  loch  its  trembling  blaze. 

For  long  within  her  secret  bower. 
In  child-bed  lay  the  lady  fair. 

But  now  is  come  th'  appointed  hour. 
And  vassals  shout,  "An  heir  I  an  heir!" 


*  Sevg — shelter  or  expiate. — Seott. 

t  The  Chattan  clan  is  a  federal  clan,  consisting 
of  the  fkmilies  of  Macintosh,  Macpherson.  and 
some  others  of  less  consequence.  The  chief  is  the 
laird  of  Macintosh ;  the  Chattan  country  isin  tiw 
Vinland  part  of  Invemess-shire.— ScoM. 
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And  roand  the  tn  with  maay  a  tsto. 
The  well-tploed  bowl  the  damea  prolong, 

tiave  when  the  ohieftaine'  ihoata  praran. 
Or  war'e  wild  chorua  ewdls  the  eong. 

Load  wrand  the  plpee,  the  daneer'e  heel 
Bounds  nimbly  from  the  floor  of  pine, 

MTlien  In  the  liffht  and  masy  reel 
Young  nudde  and  actire  aoldlen  Join. 

Late  waned  the  night,  the  biasing  brand 
More  feebly  gUminered  in  the  hall, 
I  loudly  thout  the  joTial  band, 
I  llTely  Kiunde  the  pibroch's  oalL* 


When  firom  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 
A  figure  crrpt,  of  all  the  train 

Moet  alien  flroni  a  scene  of  mirth. 
And  muttering  iigh'd,  "  'Tie  vain, 
▼ain!" 

Hoon  oeaeed  the  shoat,  a  genetal  thrill 
Deii'd  erery  heart;  th'  ill -omen 'd  Toice 

Heem'd  e'en  the  warrior's  breast  to  chill, 
Mor  da«d  the  trembling  tire  nifoioe. 


tie 


He  eaw  a  pale  and  shiyring  fonn. 
By  age  and  flrenty  haggard  made; 

Her  eyes,  still  wild  with  passion's  storm. 
Belied  the  snows  that  shroad  her  head. 

Long  had  she  wander'd  on  the  heath. 
Or  begg'd  the  lonely  trav'ler's  aid. 

And  gossips  swear  that  sudden  death 
Still  fbUow  where  her  footsteps  tread. 

Her  hut  on  Badenooh's  wildest  height, 
Full  well  the  mountain  hunter  knew. 

Nor  pauB<»d  to  take  a  narrower  sight. 
But  cursed  the  witch  and  quick  with- 
drew. 

Slowly  she  erawl'd  belbre  the  throng, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  her  haggard  eyes, 

Gheok'd  with  a  look  the  minstrel's  song, 
"  No  more,"  she  cried,  "  Ho  more  njoioe  t 


*  The  pibroch  is  a  wild  music,  played  bj  the 
piper  at  tiM  aasembliag  of  a  clan,  in  marehes,  &e. 
Kvery  clan  had  its  own  particular  tune,  which 
was  played  moet  scrupulously  and  indeflitigably 
on  all  great  and  signal  occasions.— fiee<^  W 


"  To  yoa  that  o'er  yoar  midnight  ala 
Have  listened  to  the  talee  of  glee, 

1  come  to  tell  a  goeslp's  tale ; 

111-omen'd  chieftain !  list  to  me." 

The  Witch's  Tals. 

*'  Full  sixty  fktal  years  have  roU'd, 

mnce  clamour  shook  these  gloomy  towers ; 

When  Moy's  bhkok  chief,  with  Urquhart  oid,t 
Led  Grant's  and  Chattan's  mingled  powers. 

"  Like  yon  their  followers  shouted  brave, 
Liite  yours  the  minstrels  answer'd  loud. 

Like  you  they  'gan  the  dance  to  weave. 
And  round  and  round  the  goblet  llow*d 

"  In  solemn  guise  the  chieftains  came. 
To  solemn  league  the  chieftains  swore ; 

To  quench  the  death-feud's  fktal  flame. 
And  dye  the  heath  with  blood  no  more. 

"  Fair  roee  the  mom,  and  Urquharfs  pow'rs 
To  Moray's  hostile  border  flew,f 

But  ling'ring  in  the  Chattan  tow'rs. 
The  aged  chief  the  last  withdrew. 

"  Homewards  he  turned,  some  younger  arm 
Shall  lead  the  war  on  the  banks  of  Sp«y ; 

But  sharp  was  the  sleet,  and  cold  the  storoi, 
That  whistled  at  eve  in  his  locks  so  gray. 

"  With  him  went  Alva's  heir,  who  stay'd,f 
Ttie  cliieflain's  weal  or  woe  to  share ; 


t  Grant,  the  laird  of  Urquhart,  was  the  chief 
of  the  clan  of  Grant;  his  castle  of  Urquhart, 
now  in  ruins,  covers  one  of  the  moet  beautlAil  of 
the  craggy  promontories  that  adorn  Loch  Kess. 
The  delightAil  vale  of  Glen  Urquhart  is  embo- 
somed in  the  mountains  l>ehind  it.  The  posees- 
sions  of  the  clan  in  the  southern  part  of  Inver- 
ness-shire, border  un  th.se  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
with  whom,  of  course,  they  were  continually  at 
variance. — Scott, 

t  Tlie  Lowland  district  of  Moray,  or  Elgin- 
shire, along  the  banks  of  the  Bpey,  being  com- 
paratively fertile  and  civilized,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Grampians,  was  long  expoe- 
ed  to  the  ravages  and  inroads  of  the  Highland 
clans,  who  possessed  the  mountains  on  the 
border,  and  the  upper  part  of  Strathspey. — Seott. 

i  Alva  is  an  ancient  possession  of  a  chieftain  of 
the  fkmily  of  Qnnt,— Scott, 
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So  Urqalaitii  tranl>Biig  dan^tar  pngf^ 
Bo  Alva  TowM,  who  lovad  her  daw. 

**  B«t  dnor  was  Badsnodkl  wfaitiy  waste. 
And  mirk  the  night  that  roand  tham  fell, 

Aa  ov«r  their  lieads  the  ni^t-raven  paat. 
And  they  enter'd  Glen  liall  darkling  ddL* 

"The  raTen  aei«ain*d,  and  adogan  jaQ 
Bant  from  Glen  Iral't  table  wood, 

Thay  heard  in  the  gale  a  bogle  ewell. 
They  aaw  in  the  ahade  a  man  of  blood. 

"CMmly  he  points,  and  a  hnndrod  hands 
Their  horses  seise;  in  that  flttal  hour, 

Vaafm'd,  defenodee^  Urqohart  stands. 
Bat  Alva  Itas  drawn  his  brood  daymora. 

*"  Stand  fest,  Cralg-EIlaefals,'  he  crled,t 
As  his  stalwart  stroke  the  Ibremost  dew; 

Alao!  no  flriendly  roloe  replied. 

Bat  Oie  bioad  dajmore  in  fragments  flew. 

"  And  sad  was  the  heart  of  Alva's  heir. 

And  he  thoogfat  of  Urqohart's  scenes  of  Joy, 


When  instead  of  her  smile  that  he  loved 
dear. 
He  met  the  haoghty  scowl  of  Moy. 

'*  And  fer  aeroas  the  wintry  waste. 
And  ikr  from  Marg'ret's  bow*r  of  joy. 

In  silent  haste,  and  in  chains  they  past. 
To  groan  and  despair  in  the  towers  of  Xoy. 

**  On  yonder  rock  their  prison  stood. 
Deep  in  the  dungeon's  vault  beneath. 

The  pavement  still  wet  with  the  rising  flood. 
And  heavy,  and  dank,  is  the  fog  they  breathe. 

"  Three  days  were  past— with  streaming  eye. 
With  borsting  heart,  and  (klt'ring  breath. 

What  maklen  sues  at  tlie  Ibet  of  Moy, 
To  save  their  life,  or  to  ahars  their  death? 

"  Tis  MargYet;  in  whose  heart  the  tak 
Had  waken'd  the  first  md  sigh  of  grief. 

And  wan  and  pale  from  Urqoluurt's  vale. 
She  flew  to  the  tow*r  of  the  gloomy  chMl 


*  The  Iial  is  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the 
Cbattan  country,  and  (alls  into  the  river  at 
Nairn,  between  Moy  and  Loch  Ness.— Seott. 

t  Cralg-EUadile,  where  was  th«  plaoe  of  aa-  «^  higher  part  of  Btntheam,  near  OrlefL— Scs«< 


the 
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"  BeMath  his  daikanM  beow.  tiM  soaOa 

Of  pleas*d  revenge  with  hatred 
And  he  thon^t  of  the  hoars, 
while 
When  she  slighted  his  threats,  and 
his  love. 


'*  And  thus  he  spoke,  with  traimms  volea, 
'  Ohi  not  in  vain  can  Margaret  plead; 

One  life  I  spare— be  her^s  the  choice. 

And  one  for  my  dan  and  my  kin  shall  bleed. 

** '  Oh  will  she  not  a  lover  save. 
But  dash  his  hopee  of  mutoal  Joy, 

And  doom  the  brave  to  the  silent  giava. 
To  ransom  a  sire  from  the  swocd  of  Moy  ? 


**  *  Or  wiU  she  not  a  fether  spaia. 
Bat  here  his  bkst  spark  of  life  dsotroy. 

And  will  she  abandon  his  silvery  hair. 
And  wed  her  love  in  the  halk  of  Mogr  ?* 

*'0h  have  yoa  seen  the  shepherd  swain, 
While  heaVn  is  eahn  on  the  hills  aroaad. 

And  swelling  in  old  Oomri's  plain,^ 

Karth  shakes,  and  thnndets  borat  the  groand ; 


"  Like  him  aghast  did  MargTet  stand. 
Wild  start  hsr  eyes  from  her  boming 

Nor  stirs  her  foot,  nor  lifts  her  hand ; 
The  chastisement  of  heaven  is  sped. 


"  Long  mute  ehe  stands,  when  before  her  eyes. 
From  ths  dungeon's  cave,  fttm  the  glowmy 

In  the  moumfol  wood  two  forms  arise,  [lake. 
And  she  of  the  two  her  ohoioe  must  make. 


**  And  wildly  she  sought  her  lover's  1 

And  madly  she  kiss'd  his  planking  chain  ; 

'  Home,  home,'  she  eried,  *  be  my  sire  releas'd. 
While  Alva  and  I  in  the  grave  remain. 

*"  And  my  Ikther  win  rest,  and  our  name  be  blest. 
When  Moy's  vile  limbs  shall  be  strewd  on 
the  shore; 

The  pine  tree  shall  wave  oVr  oar  peaoeftil  grave, 
nil  together  we  wake  to  weep  no  more.' 


sembling  of  the  clan  of  Grant,  was  alao  the  slo- 
I  gan  or  war-cry  of  the  dan. — Scott. 

i  The  vale  of  Comri,  in  Perthshire,  where 
earthqoakes  are  stiU  flwqnently  Mt,  Is  in  the 
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"  The  tear  flrom  Urquhart'a  eye  that  stole, 
A*  rung  in  hia  ear  his  daughter's  orjr. 

Ceased  on  his  ftirrow'd  cheelt  to  roll,         [Moy. 
When  he  mark'd  the  soom  of  the  gloomy 

"  And  stately  rose  his  stiffen'd  form. 

And  seemed  to  throw  off  the  load  of  age. 

As  gather'd  in  his  eye  the  storm 

Of  feudal  hate,  and  a  chieftain's  tage. 

" '  False  traitor !  though  thy  greedy  ear 
Hath  drunk  the  groan  of  an  enemy. 

Yet  inly  rankle  shame  and  fbar. 

While  rapture  and  triumph  smile  on  me. 

" '  And  thou,  my  best,  my  sorrowing  child, 
Whate'er  my  fhte,  thy  chnice  recall  I 

These  towers,  with  human  blood  defiled. 
Shall  hide  my  oorse,  and  atone  my  fUl. 

" '  Why  should  1  live  the  scorn  of  slaves  ? 

From  me  no  avenger  shall  I  see. 
Where  fhir  Lochness  my  castle  laves. 

To  lead  my  clan  to  victory. 

"  '  White  are  my  hairs,  my  course  is  run, — 

To-morrow  lays  thy  flathor  low  ; 
But  Alva  safi),  with  yonder  sun 

He  shall  rise  in  blood  on  the  hills  of  snow. 


\    " '  If  Alva  fedls,  and  falls  for  me, 
, '        A  father's  curse  is  over  thy  grave ; 
But  safe  and  free  let  him  wend  with  thee. 
And  my  dying  blessing  thou  shalt  have.' 

\  "  The  maid  stood  aghast,  and  her  tears  Itell  fhst, 
I        As  to  the  wild  heath  she  turn'd  to  flee ; 

/  '  Be  Alva  sa(b,'  she  sigh'd  as  she  past, 

, '         'To  Badenoch's  height  let  him  fbllow  me.' 

''    "  She  sat  her  down  on  the  blasted  heath. 
And  hollowly  sounded  the  glen  below ; 
'.    She  heard  in  the  gale  the  groan  of  death, 
'         She  answered  the  groan  with  a  shriek  of  woe. 

"  And  slowly  tow'rds  the  mountain's  head, 
-    ,        With  a  sable  bier  four  rufilans  hied ; 
.'    '  And  here,'  they  said, '  is  thy  father  dead. 
And  thy  lover's  corse  is  cold  at  his  side.' 

y.    "  They  laid  the  bodies  on  the  bent, 
J        Each  in  his  bloody  tartan  roll'd ; 

'  Now  sing  Craig-Ellachie's  lament,        [cold.' 
For  her  chielk  are  dead,  and  het  hopes  ore 


"  She  sigh'd  not  as  she  turned  away,— 
No  tear-drop  fell  flrom  her  f)roxen  eye ; 

But  a  night  and  a  day,  by  their  side  did  stay. 
In  stupid  speechless  agony. 

"  And  another  she  staid,  and  a  cidm  she  made,* 
And  piled  it  high,  with  many  a  groan ; 

As  it  rises  white,  on  Badenoch's  height. 
She  mutters  a  praj-er  over  every  stone. 

"She  pray'd,  that,  childless  and  forlorn 
The  chief  of  Moy  might  pine  away : 

That  the  sleepless  night,  and  the  carefixl  mom. 
Might  wither  his  limbs  in  slow  decay ; 

"  That  never  the  son  of  a  chief  of  Moy 
Might  live  to  protect  hii>  futhcr's  age. 

Or  close  in  peace  his  dying  eye. 
Or  gather  his  gloomy  heritage. 

"But,  still  as  they  fkll,  some  distant  breed. 
With  sordid  hopes,  and  with  marble  heart, 

By  turns  to  the  fatal  towers  succeed, 
Uxtinct  by  turns  to  the  grave  depart. 

"  Then  loud  did  she  laugh,  for  her  burning  brain 
The  soothing  showers  of  grief  denied ; 

And  still,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane. 
She  seeks  her  hut  on  tlie  mountain's  side. 

"  There  sits  she  oft  to  curse  the  beam 
That  vexes  her  brain  with  keener  woe ; 

Fall  well  the  shepherd  knows  her  scream. 
When  he  sinks  on  the  moor  in  the  drifted 
snow. 

"  Seven  times  has  she  left  her  wretched  cell 
To  cheer  her  sad  heart  with  gloomy  Joy, 

When  the  fUry  of  heaven,  or  the  blasts  of  hell. 
Have  wither'd  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Moy. 

"  And  now !  at  your  feast,  an  unbidden  guest. 
She  bids  you  the  present  hour  eivjoy ; 

For  the  blast  of  death  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  grave  yawns  wide  for  the  child  of 
Moy." 

Here  ceased  the  tale,  and  with  it  ouased 
The  revels  of  the  shuddering  clan; 

Despair  had  seised  on  every  breast. 
In  every  vein  chill  terrors  ran. 

•  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  the  usual 
memorial  of  an  ancient  burying-plaoe.— 5eof^ 
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To  the  mountain  hut  U  Slarg'rrt  sped,  A 

Yet  her  voice  atill  rings  in  the  ear  of  Moy ; 

Scarce  shone  the  mom  on  the  mountain's  head. 
When  the  lady  wept  o'er  her  dying  bo)'. 

And  long  in  Moy's  devoted  tower 

Shall  Marg'rtt's  gloomy  curse  prevail ; 

And  mothers,  in  the  child-bed  hour, 

tiiuill  shudder  to  think  on  the  witch's  tale. 


atDs&nute. 


[Thr  author  of  this  celebrated  ballad  was 
Lady  Wardi.a  w,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Halket  of  Pitfirrane,  a  gentleman  of  Fife,  in 
Scotland.  She  was  bom  in  1677,  and  in  1696 
was  married  to  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  of  Baluin> 
lie,  or  Pitrivie.  also  in  Fife.  She  died  about  the 
year  1727.  This  lady,  who  must  be  allowed  to 
have  possessed  poetical  talents  of  no  common 
order,  considering  that  she  lived  at  so  dark 
a  period  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland, 
attempted  at  first  to  pass  off  Uardyknute  as  a 
genuine  fragment  of  ancient  ballad.  She  caused 
her  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross, 
to  communicate  the  MS.  to  Lord  Binning,  (son 
of  the  poetical  E:irl  of  Haddington,  and  himself 
a  poet,)  vvith  the  following  account:  "  In  perfbr- 
mance  of  my  promise,  I  send  you  a  true  copy  of 
the  manuscript  I  found,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  an 
old  vault  nt  Dunfermline.  It  is  written  on  vel- 
lum, in  a  fair  Gothic  character,  but  so  much  de- 
fkced  by  time,  as  you  will  find,  that  the  tenth 
part  is  not  legible."  The  ballad  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1719,  by  some  literary  gentlemen,  who 
believed  it  to  be  what  the  authoress  pretended ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  Bamsay  into 
the  Kvergreen,  as  a  composition  of  the  antique 
nature  proper  to  that  collection.  For  many 
years,  it  was  generally  received  as  a  genuine  old 
ballad;  nor  does  any  one  ever  seem  to  have 
questioned  its  pretensions  to  that  character. 
Dr  Percy  nt  length,  in  his  Reliques,  published  in 
1755,  disclosed  the  real  fkct  of  its  authorship, 
which  has  latterly  been  confirmed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  other  writers.  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  for  high  honour  and  probity  of  cha- 
racter often  declared  that  he  was  in  tite  house 
Willi  Lady  Wardlaw  at  the  time  she  «Tote  the 


ballad ;  and  Mn  Wedderbum  of  Gosfurd,  Lady 
Wardlaw's  daughter,  and  Mn  Mensies  of 
Woodend,  her  sister-in-law,  used  to  be  equally 
positive  as  to  the  fact.  See  Chalmers'  edition  of 
Bamsay's  Works,  London,  1800.— Chambera. 

The  historical  events  upon  which  the  ballad 
is  founded  are  the  following. — In  1S63,  Haco, 
king  of  Norway  or  Denmark,  under  pretence 
that  Arran  and  the  islands  a<!Uacent  fbrmed 
part  of  the  Western  Isles,  then  suhject  to  him, 
fitted  out  a  large  armament,  with  which  he 
overran  Kintire  and  the  islands  in  dispute. 
Elated  with  success,  he  determined  on  pursuing 
his  predatory  enterprise  still  fiarther,  and  with 
this  view  came  to  anchor  with  his  fleet  at  the 
Cumbras,  whence  he  sent  a  detachment  up  the 
Clyde,  which  plundered  the  islands  in  Loch 
Lomond,  at  that  time  very  populous.  But 
before  he  had  sufficient  time  to  carry  his  other 
plans  into  effect,  a  storm  arose  in  which  several 
of  his  ships  were  driven  on  shore  near  Largs, 
where  the  Scotch  army  had  collected,  and  was 
watching  his  motions.  Those  vessels  which  ran 
aground  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Moots,  and  obstinately  defended  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, who  being  successively  reinforced  from 
their  fleet,  remained  onshore  all  night;  next 
morning  (3d  October)  Haco  landed  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  troops, — was  again  attacked  by  the 
Scots,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  finally 
routed  and  driven  to  his  ships,  with  the  loss  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  according  to  Buchanan 
and  other  Scotch  writers,  but  of  only  about  six 
hundred  according  to  an  ancient  manuscript 
account  of  the  expedition  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  Denmark.— That  the  loss  on  the  part  uf 
the  Norwegians  is  g^atly  under-rated  in  this 
account,  is  evident  flrom  ttie  course  which  Haco 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  for,  notwithstanding  his  having  been 
Joined  by  the  detachment  from  Loch  Lomond, 
he  withdrew  with  his  fleet  to  Arran,  which  with 
the  other  islands  thathe  had  pillaged,  he  shortly 
after  abandoned.] 

Sr  ATBi.y  stept  he  east  the  wa'. 

And  stately  stept  he  west ; 
Full  seventy  yiers  he  now  had  sene. 

With  skerss  seven  yiers  of  rest. 

He  livit  quhen  Britons  breach  of  fbith 
WrouKht  Scotland  meikle  wae ; 

And  ay  his  sword  tauld,  to  their  cost. 
He  was  their  deadly  tee. 


■^ 
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HI*  on  A  hill  hU  oMtIt  ataOt, 
With  hallf  and  towin  a-hlcht, 

And  guidly  efaamben  (kir  to  tM, 
(^ululr  ht  lodgit  mony  a  knlcht. 

Hit  dam*  MM  plerlew  anec  and  fkir. 

For  chait  and  bewtie  deimt, 
Vaa  marrow  had  in  all  the  land, 

Sair  Elenor  the  quene. 

Full  thirtein  toni  to  htm  Mho  bare, 

All  men  of  valour  stout. 
In  bluidy  flcht,  with  aword  in  hand, 

Nynt  lost  their  lives  bot  doubt ; 

Four  yit  remain,  lang  may  they  live 

To  stand  by  liege  and  land; 
Hie  was  their  bme,  hie  was  their  micht. 

And  hie  was  their  oommand. 

Great  luve  they  bare  to  Fairly  fUr, 

Their  sitter  taft  and  deir; 
Her  girdle  shaw'd  her  miildle  Jimp, 

And  gowden  glist  her  hair. 

Quhat  waefou  wae  her  bewtie  bred ! 

Waefou  to  young  and  auld ; 
Waefou,  1  trou,  to  kyth  and  Un, 

As  story  ever  tauld. 

The  king  of  Norse,  in  summer  tyde, 
Puft  up  with  powir  and  mioht. 

Landed  in  fair  Scotland  the  yle 
With  mony  a  hardy  knicht. 

The  tydings  to  our  gude  Scots  king 

Came  as  he  sat  at  dyne, 
With  noble  chieh  in  braifaray, 

Drinking  the  blude-reid  wyst. 

"  To  horse,  to  horse,  my  royal  liegt. 
Your  fites  stand  on  the  strand ; 

Full  twenty  thousand  glittering  spears 
The  king  of  Norse  commands." 

"  Bring  me  my  stmt.  Mage,  dapple  gray," 
Uur  gude  king  raise  and  eryd ; 

A  trustier  beast  in  all  the  land, 
A  Boots  king  never  seyd. 

"  Go,  little  page,  tell  Hardyknute, 

That  Uves  on  hill  so  hie, 
To  draw  his  sword,  the  dried  oflhcs. 

And  haste  and  follow  roe." 


A        The  little  page  flew  swift  as  dart 
Flung  by  his  master's  arm, 
"  Cum  down,  cum  down,  Lturd  Hardyknute, 
And  red  your  king  flrae  harm." 

Then  reid,  reid  grew  his  dark-brown  chiekji, 
Sae  did  his  dark-brown  brow ; 

His  luiks  grew  kene  as  they  were  wont 
In  dangers  great  to  do. 

He  hes  tane  a  horn  as  grene  as  grass. 
And  gi'en  Ave  sounds  lae  shrill. 

That  trees  in  grene-wood  schuke  thereat, 
Sae  inud  rang  Uka  bill. 

His  sons,  in  manly  sport  and  glie. 
Had  past  that  summer's  mom, 

Quhen  low  doun  in  a  grassy  dale. 
They  heard  their  Iktheris  horn. 

"  That  horn,"  quod  they,  "  neir  sounds  in 
We  hai  r  other  sport  to  byde ; "       [peace. 

And  sune  they  heyd  them  up  the  hill. 
And  sune  were  at  his  syde. 

"  Late,  late  yestrene,  I  weind  in  peace 

To  end  my  lengthened  lyfe. 
My  age  inicht  weii  excuse  my  arm 

Frae  manly  feats  of  stryfe  ■ 

"  But  now  that  Norse  dois  proudly  boast 

Fair  Hcotland  to  inthrall. 
Its  neir  l>e  said  of  Hardyknute, 

He  (Ured  to  flcht  or  foil. 

"  Robin  of  Rothsay,  bend  thy  bow. 

Thy  arrows  schute  sae  leil, 
That  mony  a  comely  countenance 

They've  turned  to  deidly  pale. 

"  Brade  Thomas,  tak'  ye  but  your  lance. 

Ye  neid  nae  weapons  mair, 
Gif  ye  flcht  wi't  as  ye  did  anes 

'Gainst  Westmoreland's  ferss  heir. 

"  Maicom,  licht  of  foot  as  stag 

That  runs  in  forest  wyld, 
Get  me  my  thousands  thrie  of  men, 

Weii  bred  to  sword  and  schield : 

"  Bring  me  my  horse  and  hamltinc, 

31  y  blade  of  mettal  cleir;" 
If  fkes  kend  but  the  hand  it  bare. 

They  sune  had  fled  for  teit. 
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**  Ihfvwdl,  my  duM,  mm  palrkw  fade** 

And  take  her  by  the  hand, 
"  lUrer  to  nM  in  afe  you  eetan. 

Than  mafals  fiar  bewtla  AuaM  i 

**  Uy  yoongeet  eon  Mill  here  remain. 

To  guard  theee  atately  towirt. 
And  ehnt  the  Mirer  bolt  that  heipa 

Sae  feat  yoor  painted  bowin." 

And  flrtt  edbo  wet  her  eomely  cUeks* 

And  then  hir  bodice  grene; 
Her  eiDten  oorde  of  twirtle  twiet 

Weil  plett  with  aUrer  eehene; 

And  aintm  eet  with  mooy  a  dice 

Of  neidle-wark  me  rare. 
Wore  by  nae  hand,  ae  ye  may  gveee, 

SaifthatoTFairiyfiar. 

And  he  hat  ridden  owre  moir  and  moae, 

Owre  hill*  and  mony  a  glen, 
Qnhen  he  cam'  to  a  wounded  knieht, 

MaUng  a  beary  mane : — 

"  Here  maan  I  lye,  here  maon  I  die. 

By  treachery'a  flUee  gylet ; 
Witkae  I  wae  that  eir  gaif  Adth 

To  wieked  woman's  amylee." 

"  Sir  knieht,  gin  ye  were  in  my  bowb. 

To  lean  on  allken  teat. 
My  ladyie  kyndlie  care  you'd  prove, 

<inha  neir  kend  deidly  hate : 

"  Hir  eelf  wmld  watch  ye  all  the  day, 

Hir  maids  at  deid  of  nicht ; 
And  Faiiiy  flUr  your  heart  wald  cheir, 

A«  Klw  etanda  in  your  aicht. 

**  Ariae,  young  knieht,  and  mount  your  steid. 

Full  iown'a  the  ichynaod  day; 
Cheia  ttm*  my  menyie  quhom  ye  pieia. 

To  kid  ye  on  the  way." 

With  amyleea  Inke,  and  Tiaage  wan. 

The  wounded  knieht  reply'd, 
"  Kind  ehiftain,  your  intent  pursue, 

For  here  I  maun  abyde. 

"  To  me  nae  after  day  nor  nicht 

Can  elr  be  sweit  or  fidr. 
But  aune  beneath  aum  draping  trie 

GauU  death  aaU  end  my  eare.' 


Wltii  Urn  BM  pMding  mieht  pnrall; 

Braif  Hardyknute  to  gain, 
With  fldreat  worda  and  raaaoa  Btrang, 

Stcaif  ooorteoualy  in  vain. 

Qyne  he  haa  gane  fkr  hynd  attowre 
Lord  Chattan's  land  aae  wyde ; 

That  lord  a  worthy  wieht  was  ay, 
Qtthen  flMs  hie  courage  aeyd : 

Of  Pictiah  raee,  by  rootherla  qrda ; 

Qtthen  Picta  ruled  Galedon, 
Lord  Chattan  elaim'd  the  prineely  maid 

Quhen  he  aaift  Pietkh  crown. 


Kow  with  hia  teas  and  alalwmrt  train 

He  reieht  a  ryaing  heloht, 
<)uhair,  braid  enoampit  on  the  dale, 

Norae  menyie  lay  in  alehti 

'*  Yonder,  my  valiant  aona,  and  fcria. 

Our  raging  revere  wait, 
On  the  unoonquerit  Sootiah  iwaM, 

To  tiy  with  ua  thair  ftite. 

*'  Mak*  oriaona  to  Hfan  that  aaift 

Our  aaula  upon  the  rude ;* 
Syne  brailly  aehaw  your  reina  are  fBl*d 

With  Oaledonian  binde." 

Then  ftirth  he  drew  hia  truaty  glaive, 

Quhyle  thouaanda  all  around. 
Drawn  flrae  their  aheatba  gianat  in  the  ann. 

And  loud  the  bougills  soand. 

To  Join  hia  king,  adonn  the  hill 

In  haate  hia  march  he  made, 
<^yle  playand  pibrocha  mioatralla  melt 

Aliore  him  atately  atrade. 

"  Thryae  welcum,  valyiant  atoup  of  weir. 
Thy  uation'a  acbeild  and  pryde. 

Thy  king  nae  reason  has  to  hir, 
Quhen  thou  art  be  his  ajde." 

Quhen  bows  were  bent  and  darts  were 
thrawn. 

For  thrang  scarce  could  they  flie. 
The  darts  clove  arrowa  aa  they  met. 

The  arrowa  dart  the  trie. 
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Lang  did  they  rage,  and  fecht  full  ferw. 

With  little  ikaith  to  man ; 
But  bludjr,  bludy  wai  the  field 

Or  that  lang  day  was  done  I 

The  king  ofSooti  that  eindle*  bmlk'd 

The  war  that  luklt  lyke  play, 
Drew  hit  braid  iword,  and  brake  hit  bow, 

ben  bows  seimt  but  delay. 

Quoth  noble  Bothsay,  "  Myne  I'll  keip, 

I  wate  Its  bleid  a  skore." 
"  Haste  up  my  merry  men,"  cry'd  the  king. 

As  he  rade  on  before. 

The  king  of  Norse  he  socht  to  find. 
With  him  to  mense  the  fluicht;t 

But  on  his  forehead  there  did  lioht 
A  sharp  unsonsle  shaft; 

As  he  his  hand  put  up  to  find 

The  wound,  an  arrow  kene, 
O  waefou  chance  1  there  pinn'd  his  hand 

In  midst  betwene  his  een. 

"  Revenge !  rerenge !"  cried  Bothsay 's  heir, 
"  Tour  roall-ooat  sail  nooht  byde 

The  strength  and  sharpness  of  my  dart," 
Then  sent  it  through  his  syde. 

Another  arrow  well  he  roark'd. 

It  perslt  his  neck  in  twa  ; 
His  hands  then  quat  the  silver  reins, 

lie  law  as  eard  did  &'. 

"  Sair  bleids  my  liege !  sair,  sair  he  bleids !" 

Again  with  micht  he  drew. 
And  gesture  draid,  his  sturdy  bow ; 

Fast  the  braid  arrow  flew : 

Wae  to  the  knicht  he  ettled  at; 

Lament  now  quene  Elgreid ; 
Hie  dames  to  wall  your  darling's  GsU, 

His  youth  and  comely  meld. 

"  Take  nfT,  take  aff  his  costly  J  upe,"  t 

(Of  gold  well  was  it  twyn'd. 
Knit  like  the  fowler's  net,  throuch  quhilk 

His  steily  hames  shynd.) 


Seldom.  f  Try  the  fight. 

i  Military  vest.  <K 


"  Take,  Norse,  that  gift  fhte  me,  and  bid 

Him  'venge  the  blude  it  beirs; 
Say,  if  he  fkce  my  bended  bow 

He  sure  nae  weapon  feirs." 

Proud  Norse  with  giant  body  tall. 
Braid  shoulder,  and  arms  strong, 

Gry'd,  "  Quhair  is  Hardyknute  sae  flun'd. 
And  feird  at  Britain's  throne  f 

"  Though  Britons  tremble  at  his  name, 

I  sune  sail  mak'  him  wail, 
That  eir  my  sword  was  made  sae  sharp, 

Sae  saft  his  coat  of  mail." 

That  brag  his  stout  heart  couldna  byde, 

It  lent  him  youthfou  micht: 
"  I'm  Hardyknute.    This  day,"  he  cry'd, 

"  To  Scotland's  king  I  hechtf 

"  To  lay  thee  law  as  horse's  huie, 

My  word  I  mean  to  keep." 
Syne  with  the  first  strake  eir  he  strak 

He  garr'd  his  body  blcid. 

Norse  ene  lyke  gray  gosehauk's  staird  wyld. 
He  sicht  with  shame  and  spyte ; 

"  Disgrac'd  is  now  my  fkr>fkm'd  arm 
That  left  thee  power  to  stiyke." 

Then  gaif  his  head  a  blaw  sae  fell, 

It  made  him  doun  to  stoup. 
As  law  as  he  to  ladies  usit. 

In  courtly  gyae  to  lout. 

Full  sune  he  rais'd  his  bent  body ; 

His  bow  he  marveli'd  sair. 
Sen  blaws  till  then  on  him  but  darr'd 

As  touch  of  Fairly  fair. 

Norse  ferlietp  too  as  sair  as  he, 

To  see  his  stately  lake ; 
Sae  sune  as  eir  he  strake  a  fiie, 

Sae  sune  his  lyfe  he  tuke. 

Quhalr,  lyke  a  fyre  to  hcther  set, 

Bauld  Thomas  did  advance, 
A  sturdy  fae,  with  luke  enrag'd. 

Up  towards  him  did  prance : 
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He  apur'd  hit  ateld  throw  thickast  ranks 

The  hardy  youth  to  quell, 
Quha  stude  unmuvit  at  his  approach, 

Hit  fUrie  tu  repell. 


^ 


"  That  Khort   brown    shaft,  aae    meanly 
trim'd, 

Lukia  lyke  poor  Scotland's  geir; 
Bat  dreidfall  leinis  the  rusty  poynt !" 

And  loud  he  leuch  iu  jeir. 

"  Aft  Britons  blade  has  dim'd  iU  shyne, 
This  poynt  cat  short  their  vaunt ;" 

Syne  plerc'd  the  boisteris  bainled  cheik. 
Sue  tyine  he  take  tu  taunt. 

Schort  liuhyle  he  in  hU  sadill  twang  ; 

His  stirrip  was  nae  stay, 
Sae  feible  hang  his  unl>ent  knie. 

Sure  taken  he  was  fey. 

Swith  on  the  harden'd  clay  he  (bll, 

Bicht  tax  was  heard  the  thud. 
But  Thomas  luikt  not  as  he  lay 

All  waltering  in  hia  blude. 

With  cairles  gesture,  mind  unmuvit. 

On  raid  he  north  the  plam, 
He  seimt  in  thrang  of  fiercest  stryfe, 

<4uhen  winner  ay  the  same. 

Nor  yit  his  heart  dames'  dimpelit  cheik 
Coud  meiso*  safi  luve  to  bruik; 

Till  vengeful  Ann  returned  his  acorn. 
Then  languid  grew  hia  luke. 

In  thrawis  of  death,  with  wallowit  cheik. 

All  panting  on  the  plain. 
The  Ikinting  corps  of  warrloun  lay, 

Neir  to  aryse  again : 

Keir  to  return  to  native  land ; 

Mae  mair  with  blythsom  sounds 
To  hoist  the  glories  of  the  day. 

And  schaw  their  ahynlng  wc>an<If . 

On  Norway'a  const  the  wldowit  dante 
May  waah  the  rocka  with  telra, 

BIny  lang  luke  owre  the  aohiplaa  aeia 
liet'oir  hir  mate  appein. 


Ceiae,  Emma,  ceiae  to  hope  in  vain. 

Thy  lord  lyia  in  the  clay ; 
The  valyiant  Scots  nae  revert  tholef 

To  carry  lyfe  awny 

There  on  a  lie,  quhalr  stands  a  cross 

Set  up  for  monument, 
Thouaanda  tall  fierce,  that  aummer'a  day, 

Fill'd  kene  waria  black  intent. 

Let  Scota,  quhyle  Soota,  praiae  Uanlyknuu?, 
Let  Morae  the  name  aye  dried ; 

Ay  how  he  fiiucht,  aft  how  he  spaird, 
Sal  lafeeat  age*  raid. 

Full  loud  and  chill  blew  weatlin'  wind, 

Sair  beat  the  heavy  ahuwir. 
Mirk  grew  the  nicht  eir  Hardyknute 

Wan  neir  hia  stately  towur-. 

His  towir  that  us'd  with  torches  bleise 

To  shyne  sae  fhr  at  nicht, 
Seiin'd  now  as  black  as  mourning  weld ; 

Nae  marvel  aair  he  aich'd. 

"  Ttudr'a  nae  licht  in  my  lady'a  bowir, 

Tbair'a  nae  licht  in  my  hall ; 
Nae  blink  ahynea  round  my  Fairly  fiiir. 

Nor  ward  standa  on  my  walL 

"  Quhat  bodea  it  •*   Robert,  Thomaa,  say !" 

Nae  answer  fits  their  dreid. 
"  Stand  back  my  aona.  I'll  be  your  gyde ;" 

But  by  they  paat  with  apeid. 

"  Aa  fliat  I've  aped  owre  Sootland'a  fkea"— 

There  ceist  hia  brag  of  weir, 
Sair  achamit  to  mynd  ocht  but  hia  dame. 

And  maiden  Fairly  tkdr. 

Black  fbir  he  felt,  but  quhat  to  feir. 

He  wiat  not  yit  with  dreid: 
Sair  achuka  his  body,  aair  hia  llmba. 

And  all  the  warrior  fled. 
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Hut,  though  nieh  ■hlfto  might  occadoiudly  be  A  honour  (Mng  intimate  friend*,)  took  the  field. 


FMorted  to  bjr  the  fidnt-heMted,  yet  the  fiery 
enTalienof  the  English  ctrart  were  but  little  apt 
to  profit  by  them ;  though  their  vengeance  for 
intuited  honour  •ometlmee  Tented  iteelf  through 
fouler  channole  than  that  of  fkir  combat.  It 
happened,  for  example,  that  lord  Sanquhar,  a 
Hcottleh  nobleman,  in  fencing  with  a  master  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  lost  his  eye  by  an 
unlucky  thrust.  The  accident  was  proToklog, 
but  without  remedy:  nor  did  lord  Sanquhar 
tlitnk  of  it,  unk'w  with  regret,  until  some  years 
attn,  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  French 
e<mrt.  Henry  the  Oreat  casually  asked  him, 
How  he  lost  hiseye  ?  '  By  the  thrust  of  a  sword,' 
answered  lord  Hs^quhar,  not  caring  to  enter  into 
particulars.  The  king,  supposing  tlie  accident 
the  consequence  of  a  duel,  immediately  inquired, 
'  J>oes  the  man  yet  lire  f  These  few  words  set 
the  blood  of  the  Scottish  nobleman  on  fire ;  nor 
did  he  rest  till  he  had  taken  the  base  vengeance' 
of  assassinating,  by  hired  ruffians,  the  unfortn- 
nate  fencing  master.  The  mutual  animoeity, 
betwixt  the  English  and  Scottish  nations,  had 
already  occasioned  much  bloodshed  among  the 
gentry,  by  single  combat,  and  James  now  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  striking 
example  of  one  of  his  Scottish  nobles,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  the  grossest  partiality.  Lord 
Sanquhar  was  oondemned  to  be  hanged,  and 
sufTiired  that  ignominious  punishment  accord- 
ingly. 

i>>'  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  now  arrived  at 
the  Bul\|ectof  our  ballad  ;  for  to  the  tragical  duel 
of  Stuart  and  Wharton,  and  to  other  instances 
of  bloody  combats  and  brawls  betwixt  the  two 
nations,  is  imputed  James's  firmness  in  the  case 
of  lord  Sanquhar. 

'  For  Bamsay,  one  of  the  king's  servants,  not 
long  before  Sanquliar's  trial,  had  switolied  the 
earl  of  Montgomery,  who  was  the  king's  first 
favourite,  happily  because  he  took  it  so.  Max- 
well, another  of  them,  had  bitten  Hawley,  a 
gentleman  of  the  Temple,  by  the  ear,  which  en> 
raged  the  Templars  (in  those  times  riotous, 
But^ect  to  tumults,)  and  brought  it  almost  to  a 
national  quarrel,  till  the  king  stept  In,  and  took 
it  up  himself.  The  lord  Bruce  had  summoned 
Sir  Edward  Saokville  (afterward  earl  of  Dorset,) 
into  Frnnop,  with  a  ftital  oompliment  to  take 
death  from  his  hand.  And  the  much-lamented 
Sir  James  Stuart,  one  of  the  king's  blood,  and 
Sir  Georg*  Wharton,  the  prime  branch  of  that 


and  fell  together  by  each  other'*  hand.'— WU 
son's  Life  of  James  YI.  p.  00. 

The  sufferers  in  this  melancholy  aflkir  were 
both  men  of  high  birth,  the  heirs  apparent  of 
two  noble  flunilies,  and  youths  of  the  most  pro- 
mising expectation.  Sir  James  Stuart  was  a 
Knight  of  the  Hath,  and  eldest  son  of  Walter, 
first  lord  Blantyre,  by  Nicolas,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Somervilo,  of  Cambusnethan.  Sir  Qtorgt 
Wharton  was  also  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  lord  Wharton,  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  Henry  CllfTurd,  earl  of  Cumberland. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  eari  of  Rut- 
land, but  left  no  issue. 

The  oironmstances  of  the  quarrel  and  combat 
are  accurately  detailed  in  the  ballad,  of  which 
there  exists  a  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pearson 
Collection,  now  in  the  library  of  the  late  John 
duke  of  Roxburghe,  entitled,  "  A  Lamentable 
Ballad,  of  a  Combate,  lately  fought  near  Lon- 
don, between  Sir  James  Stewurde,  and  Sir  George 
Wharton,  knights,  who  were  both  slain  at  that 
time. — '  To  the  tune  of,  Down  Plumpton  Park, 
&c.'  A  copy  of  this  ballad  has  been  publidied 
in  Mr  Bitson's  Ancient  Songt,  and,  upon  cusn- 
parison,  appears  very  little  diffc;rent  flrom  that 
which  has  been  pn-served  by  tradition  in  Ettrick 
Forest.  Two  verses  have  been  added,  and  one 
considerably  improved,  from  Mr  Ritson's  edition. 
These  three  stanxas  are  the  fifth  and  ninth  of 
Part  First,  and  the  penult  verse  of  Part  Second. 
I  am  thus  particular,  tlMt  the  reader  may  bo 
able,  if  he  pleasus,  to  compare  the  traditional 
ballad  with  the  original  edition.  It  fbmishe* 
striking  evidence,  that,  'without  characters, 
fkme  lives  long.'  The  difference,  chiefly  to  be 
remarlwd  betwixt  the  oopit-s,  lies  in  the  dialect, 
and  in  sume  modiflcatlous  applicable  to  Scot 
land ;  as,  using  the  words '  Our  SeottUk  Knight.' 
The  black-letter  ballad,  in  like  manner,  terms 
Wharton  '  (hir  BnglUh  Knight.'  My  corre- 
spondent, James  Hogg,  adds  thp  following  note 
to  this  ballad :  '  I  have  heard  this  song  sung  by 
several  old  pt-ople ;  but  all  of  them  with  this 
tradition,  that  Wharton  bribed  Stuart's  second, 
and  artoally  fought  in  armour.  I  acknowledge 
that,  from  some  dark  hints  in  the  son<,  this 
appears  not  impossible  ;  but  that  you  may  not 
Judge  too  rashly,  I  must  remind  you,  that  the 
old  people,  inhabiting  the  head-lands  (high 
ground)  bere-abouts,  although  possessed  of  many 
original  songs,  traditions,  and  anecdotes,  hte 
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They  met,  ahook  hands ;  their  ch«elu  were  pale;    < 
Then  to  George  Wharton  Jamea  did  aay, 

"  I  dinna  like  your  doublet,  C^rge, 
It  stand*  lae  weel  on  you  this  day. 

"  Hay,  have  you  got  no  armour  on  ? 

Have  you  no  under  robe  of  steel  f 
I  never  saw  an  Englishman 

Become  bis  doublet  iialf  sao  weeL" 

"  Fy  no !  fy  no !"  G«orge  Wharton  said, 
"  For  that's  the  thing  that  mauna  be, 

I'hat  I  should  come  wl'  armour  on, 
And  you  a  naked  man  truly." 

"Our  men  shall  search  our  doublets,  George, 

And  see  if  one  of  us  do  lie ; 
Then  will  we  prove  wi'  weapons  sharp, 

oursvlves  true  gallants  fl>r  to  be." 

Then  they  threw  off  their  doublets  both, 
And  stood  up  in  their  sarks  o'  lawn ; 

"  Now  take  my  counsel,"  said  Sir  James, 
"  Wharton,  to  thee  I'll  make  it  knawn  > 

"  So  as  we  stand,  so  will  we  fight ; 

Thus  naked  in  our  sarks,"  said  he; 
"  Fy  no !  Qr  no  I"  George  Wharton  says ; 

"  That  is  the  thing  that  must  not  be. 

"  We're  neither  drinkers,  quarrellers. 
Nor  men  that  cares  na  for  oursel ; 

Nor  minds  na  what  we'ere  gaun  about. 
Or  if  we're  gaun  to  heav'n  or  heU. 

"  Let  us  to  God  bequeath  our  souls, 
Uur  bodies  to  the  dust  and  clay !" 

With  that  he  drew  his  deadly  sword, 
The  first  was  drawn  on  field  that  day. 

t'e'eu  bouts  and  turns  these  heroes  had. 
Or  e'er  a  drop  o'  blood  was  drawn ; 

v)ur  Scotch  lord,  wond'ring,  quickly  cry'd, 
"titout  Wharton!  thou  still  hauds  thy  awn!" 

The  first  stroke  that  George  Wharton  gae. 
He  struck  him  thro'  the  should«r>bane ; 

The  nelst  was  thro'  the  thick  o'  the  thigh ; 
He  thought  our  Scotch  lord  bad  been  slain. 

"  Oh !  ever  alack !"  George  Wharton  cry'd, 
"  Art  thou  a  living  man,  tell  m«  ? 

If  there's  a  surgeon  living  can, 
He'$  cure  tbj  wounds  right  speedily." 


"  No  more  of  that,"  James  Stuart  said  ; 

**  Speak  not  of  curing  wounds  to  me  I 
For  one  of  us  must  yield  our  breath, 

Ere  off  the  field  one  foot  we  flee." 

They  looked  oure  their  shoulders  both. 

To  see  what  company  was  there ; 
They  both  had  grievous  marks  of  deatb. 

But  flrae  the  other  nane  wad  steer. 

George  Wharton  was  the  first  that  fell ; 

Our  Scotch  lord  fell  immediately : 
They  both  did  cry  to  Him  above. 

To  save  their  souls,  for  they  boud  die. 


^ 


[This  ballad,  which  is  said  by  Motherwell  to 
be  popular  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  is  givmi 
flrom  Mr  Jamieson's  collection.] 

Thb  young  lords  o'  the  north  country 

Have  all  a-wooing  gane. 
To  win  the  love  of  lady  Maisry ; 

But  0'  them  she  would  ha'e  nane. 

O,  thae  ha'e  sought  her,  lady  Maisr>-, 

Wi'  broaches,  and  wi'  rings; 
And  they  ha'e  courted  her,  lady  Maury, 

Wl'  a'  kin  kind  of  things. 

And  they  ha'e  sought  her,  lady  Maisry, 

Frae  fkther  and  frae  mither; 
And  they  ha'e  sought  her,  lady  Maisry, 

iYae  sister  and  ftme  brither. 

And  they  ha'e  follow'd  her,  lady  Maisry, 
ThrouRh  chamber,  and  through  ha' ; 

But  a'  that  they  could  say  to  her. 
Her  answer  still  was  *'  Na." 

"  O,  haud  your  tongues,  young  men,"  she 
said, 

"  And  think  nae  mair  on  me ; 
For  I've  gl'en  my  love  to  an  English  lord, 

Sae  think  nae  mair  on  me." 

Her  fkther's  kitchey-boy  heard  that, 

(An  ill  death  mot  he  dee !) 
And  he  is  in  to  bar  brother. 

As  fiut  as  gang  could  he. 
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"  O,  it  my  Cather  and  my  mother  weel, 

Bat,  and  my  brothers  three  ? 
Gin  my  aiater  lady  Maisry  lie  weel. 

There's  naething  can  ail  me." 

"  Toar  fifither  and  your  mother  Is  weel, 
Bat  and  your  brother*  three ; 

Your  sister,  lady  Staisry's  weel ; 
Sae  big  wi'  bairn  is  she." 

"  A  malison  light  on  the  tongae. 

Sic  tidings  tells  ti>  me  !— 
But  gin  it  be  a  lie  you  tell. 

You  sail  be  hanged  hie." 

He's  doen  him  to  his  sister's  bower, 

Wi'  inickle  dool  and  care ; 
And  there  he  saw  her,  lady  Maisry, 

Kembing  her  yellow  hair. 

"  O,  wha  is  aucht  that  bairn,"  be  says, 

"  Tliat  ye  sae  big  are  wi'  ? 
And  giu  ye  winna  own  the  truth. 

This  moment  ye  sail  dee." 

She's  turned  her  richt  and  rmind  about. 
And  the  kembe  fell  tne  her  han' ; 

A  trembling  seized  her  fldr  bodie. 
And  her  rosy  cheek  grew  wan. 

"  O  pardon  me,  my  brother  dear, 
And  the  truth  I'll  teU  to  thee ; 

My  bairn  it  is  to  Lord  William, 
And  he  is  betrothed  to  me." 

"  O  couldna  ye  gotten  dukes,  or  lords, 

Intill  your  ain  countrie. 
That  ye  drew  up  wi'  an  English  dog. 

To  bring  this  shame  on  me  ? 

"  But  ye  maun  gi'e  up  your  English  lord. 
Whan  your  young  babe  is  bom ; 

For  gin  ye  keep  him  an  hour  langer. 
Your  life  shall  be  forlorn/' 

"  I  wiU  gi'e  up  thU  English  lord. 
Till  my  young  babe  be  born ; 

But  the  never  a  day  nor  hour  langer. 
Though  my  life  should  be  forlorn." 

"  O  whare  is  a'  my  merry  young  men. 

Wham  I  gi'e  meat  and  fee. 
To  pu'  the  bracken  and  the  thorn. 

To  bum  this  harlot  wi'  ?" 


•  t^  '--^  <^ 


4ft         "  O  whare  wiU  I  get  a  bonnie  boy. 
To  help  me  in  my  need, 
To  rin  wi'  haste  to  Lord  William. 
And  bid  him  come  wi'  speed  ?•• 

O  out  it  spak'  a  bonnie  boy. 

Stood  hj  her  brother's  ^de ; 
"  It's  I  wad  rin  yoar  errand,  lady. 

O'er  a'  the  warid  wide. 

"  Aft  ha'e  I  run  your  errands,  lady. 
When  blawin'  baith  wind  and  weet; 

But  now  111  rin  your  errand,  lady. 
With  saut  tears  on  my  cheek." 

0  whan  he  came  to  broken  briggs. 
He  bent  his  bow  and  swam ; 

And  whan  he  came  to   the  green  gras^ 
growin'. 
He  slaok'd  his  shoon  and  ran. 


And  whan  he  came   to   Lord  William's 
yeats. 

He  badena  to  chap  or  ca' ; 
But  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast. 

And  lightly  lap  the  wa' ; 
And,  or  the  porter  was  at  the  yeat. 

The  boy  was  in  the  ha*. 

"  O  k  my  biggins  broken,  boy  ? 

Or  is  my  towers  won  ? 
Or  is  my  lady  lighter  yet, 

O'  a  dear  daughter  or  son  ?" 

"  Your  biggin  isna  broken,  sir. 

Nor  is  your  towers  won ; 
But  the  fkirest  lady  in  a'  the  land 

This  day  for  you  maun  bum." 

"  O  saddle  to  m«  the  black,  the  black. 

Or  saddle  to  me  the  brown ; 
Or  saddle  to  me  the  swiftest  steed 

That  ever  rade  frae  a  town." 

Or  he  was  near  a  mile  awa'. 
She  heard  his  weir-horse  sneese , 

"  Mend  up  tlw  fire,  my  fhuse  brother. 
It's  nae  come  to  my  knees." 


O,  whan  he  lighted  at  the  yeat. 

She  heard  his  bridle  ring : 
"  Mend  up  the  fire,  my  (kuse  brother ; 
i»  It's  flu-  yet  firae  my  chin. 
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'<  U«nd  up  th«  Are  to  me,  brother. 

Mend  up  the  Are  to  me ; 
For  1  Me  him  oomin'  hMNl  and  fiut. 

Win  lOon  men't  up  for  thee. 

"  0  gin  my  hands  bad  been  looee,  Willy, 

tiae  hard  as  they  are  boun', 
I  wadd  ha'e  tum'd  me  firae  the  gleed. 

And  casten  out  your  young  son." 

"  O  111  gar  bum  for  you,  Maiery, 
Your  &ther  and  your  mother; 

And  I'U  gar  bum  fur  you,  Maisiy, 
Your  sister  and  your  brother ; 

"  And  I'll  gar  bum  for  you,  Maisry, 

The  chief  o'  a'  your  kin ; 
And  the  Ust  bonfire  that  1  oome  to, 

Mysel'  1  will  cast  in." 


SlenltinDie. 


[FnoM  Jamleson's  Oolleotion.— "  The  hero  of 
this  tale,"  says  Mr  Jamleson,  "seems  to  be  the 
celebrated  Welsh  bard,  Glasl(lxion,or  Klrlon  the 
t!alk»w,  of  whom  some  notice  will  be  ftmnd  in 
Owen's  'Oambrian  Biography.'  In  Ohauoer's 
*  House  of  Fame,'  he  is  classed  with  Orpheus, 
Arion,  and  Uhlrun :  — 

•  There  herds  I  pUy  on  a  htrpe. 
That  Mtwned  both  well  and  •harp*, 
Hym  Orphaiu  Aill  oraltUy  i 
And  oa  Qua  aide  fatt  by 
Sate  the  harper  Orion, 
AmI  XacMea  Chirion, 
Aad  the  Biitoa  GUeliyrioB.' 

The  Soottish  writers,  adapting  the  name  to  their 
own  meridian,  call  him  Oleuliindy,  Olenskeenie, 
flre.  The  copy  here  given  was  taken  flrom 
the  recitation  of  an  old  woman,  by  Protasor 
Ueutt  of  Aberdeen,  and  has  been  somewliat  im- 
proved by  a  fragment  communicated  by  the  Ber. 
William  Oray  of  Lincoln.  Htlll  it  must  be  oon- 
llMsed,  that  tlie  garb  of  this  '  harper  gude,  that 
harped  to  the  king,'  seems  vety  unwort^  of 
the  rank  he  once  deeenredly  held.  For  another 
ballad  on  this  suhject,  see  the  '  Bellques  of  An 
rient  English  Poetry,'  edit.  4.  voL  lU.  p.  48."] 


OLBHKiKDni*  was  anoe  a  harper  gude, 

He  harped  to  the  kinff ; 
And  Olenkindie  was  ance  the  best  harper 

That  ever  harp'd  on  a  string. 

He'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut  water. 

Or  water  out  o'  a  stane ; 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast. 

That  bairn  had  never  nane. 

He's  ta'en  his  harp  intil  his  hand, 

He  harpit  and  he  sang ; 
And  aye  as  he  harpit  Ut  the  king. 

To  baud  him  unthought  laiig. 

"  I'll  gl'e  you  a  robe,  Glenklndle, 

A  robe  o'  the  royal  pa'. 
Gin  ye  will  harp  1'  the  winter's  night 

Afore  my  nobles  a'." 

And  the  king  but  and  his  nubles  a' 

Hat  birling  at  the  wine^ 
And  he  wad  ha'e  but  his  ae  dochtvr, 

To  wait  on  them  at  dine.f 

He's  ta'en  his  harp  intlll  his  hand. 

He's  harpit  them  a'  asleep. 
Except  it  was  the  youug  countess. 

That  love  did  waukin  keep. 

And  first  he  has  harpit  a  grave  tone. 
And  syne  he  has  harpit  a  gay ; 

And  mony  a  sich  atwecn  hands 
I  wat  the  lady  gae.f 


I) 


\ 


V. 


*  Glenklndle  (qu.  Gltnkmnedyf)  is  a  beautl- 
fhll  valley,  .watered  by  the  river  Don,  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Olenbucket,  and  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Fife. — Jamieton. 

t  This  stania  is  fuund  in  the  openinfc  of 
"  Brown  BuLln,"  which  comnieuoes  thus; — 

"  The  kiug  hui  and  hi*  nublrn  m' 

Sat  birUnf  at  the  wine,  j.bii>| 
He  would  ha'e  naae  but  hit  ae  daughter 

To  wait  OB  them  at  dine. 

"  She  •erred  them  but,  the  terred  tbeu  b«n, 

IntUl  a  rown  o'  green  : 
But  her  e^  waa  ay  on  Brown  Robin, 

That  atoodlow  under  the  rain,"  kc.— Jamieaon. 

%  The  following  stansa  occurs  in  one  of  the 
coplee  of  "  The  Gay  Goeshawk  •. " 

"  U  lirat  he  aang  a  utei  r>  kitii|{, 
M  And  then  he  aang  a  grave ; 
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It's  I,  Glenkindie,  your  ain  true  love. 


,  open  and  lat  me  in !" 


And  th«B  he  pecked  hit  fcatliera  gray, 
lette 


To  her  the  letter  gave."— Jamievon. 


Sayi,  "  Whan  day  !■  dawen,  and  cocks  taa'c  4k 
oiawen. 

And  wappit  their  wings  sae  wide. 
It's  ye  may  come  to  my  bower  door. 

And  streek  you  by  my  side. 

"  But  look  that  ye  tell  na  Oib  your  man. 

For  naething  that  ye  dee ; 
For,  an  ye  tell  him,  Oib  your  man. 

Hell  beguile  baith  you  and  me." 

He's  ta'en  his  harp  intUl  his  hand; 

He  harpit  and  he  sang; 
And  he  is  hame  to  Gib  his  man. 

As  flut  as  he  could  gang. 

"  O  mith  I  tell  you,  Gib,  my  man. 

Gin  1  a  man  had  slain  ?" 
"  O  that  ye  mksht,  my  gude  master. 

Although  ye  had  slain  ten." 

"  Then  tak'  ye  tent  now,  Oib,  my  man. 

My  bidden  for  to  dee ; 
And,  but  an  ye  wauken  me  in  time, 

YesaUbehangithie. 

"  Whan  day  has  dawen,  and  cocks  ha'e 
orawn. 

And  wappit  their  wings  sae  wide, 
I'm  bidden  gang  till  yon  lady's  bower. 

And  streek  me  by  her  side." 

"  Oae  hame  to  your  bed,  my  good  master ; 

Ye'TC  waukit,  I  &ar,  o'er  lang ; 
For  111  wauken  you  in  as  good  time. 

As  ony  cock  i'  the  land," 

He's  ta'en  his  harp  intill  his  hand. 

He  harpit  and  he  sang. 
Until  he  harpit  his  master  asleep. 

Syne  fiwt  awa'  did  gang. 

And  he  is  till  that  lady's  bower. 

As  fkst  as  he  oould  rin ; 
When  he  cam'  till  that  lady's  bower. 

He  chappit  at  the  chin. 

"  O  wha  is  this,"  says  that  lady, 
"  That  opens  nae  and  comes  in  ?" 


She  kent  he  was  nae  gentle  knicht 

That  she  had  latten  in ; 
For  neither  whan  he  gaed  nor  cam', 

Kist  he  her  cheek  or  chin. 

He  neither  kist  her  whan  he  cam'. 
Nor  dappit  her  when  he  gaed ; 

And  in  at  her  bower  window. 
The  moon  shone  like  the  gleed. 

"  O,  ragged  is  your  hoee,  Glenkindie, 

And  riTen  is  your  sheen. 
And  reaTel'd  is  your  yellow  hair 

That  I  saw  late  yestreen." 

"  The  stockings  they  are  Oib  my  man's. 
They  came  first  to  my  hand ; 

And  this  is  Oib  my  man's  shoon  ; 
At  my  bed  feet  they  stand. 

I'TC  reavel'd  a'  my  yellow  hair 
Coming  against  the  wind." 

He's  U'en  the  harp  intill  his  hand. 

He  harpit  and  he  sang. 
Until  he  cam'  to  his  nuwter. 

As  fiwt  as  he  oould  gang. 

"  Won  up,  won  up,  my  good  master ; 

I  fear  ye  sleep  o'er  lang ; 
There's  nae  a  cock  in  a'  the  land 

But  has  wappit  his  wings  and  crawn." 

Olenkindie's  tane  his  harp  in  hand ; 

He  harpit  and  he  sang. 
And  he  has  reaoh'd  the  lady's  bower. 

Afore  that  •'er  he  blan. 

When  he  cam'  to  the  lady's  bower. 

He  chappit  at  the  chin ;  f 
"  O,  wha  is  that  at  at  my  bower  door. 

That  opens  na  and  comes  in  ?" 
"  It's  1,  Glenkindie,  your  ain  true  love. 

And  in  I  canna  win." 

"  Forbid  it,  forbid  it,"  says  that  lady, 
"  That  ever  sic  shame  betide ; 

That  I  should  first  be  a  wild  loon's  lass. 
And  then  a  young  knight's  bride." 


There  was  nae  pity  for  that  lady. 
For  she  lay  oald  and  dead ; 


t  "  At  the  duo,"  sic— JTomJeMn. 
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itut  a'  was  for  bim  Olenkindte, 
In  bower  he  muit  go  mad. 

He'd  horplt  a  flah  oat  C  mnt  water ; 

The  water  out  o'  a  atane , 
The  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breait, 

That  bairn  had  never  nane. 

Ile'i  to'en  hia  harp  intUl  hb  band ; 

dae  sweetly  as  it  rang, 
And  wae  and  weary  was  to  hear 

Glenkindie's  dowle  sang.* 

Hut  cauld  and  dead  was  that  lady, 

Nor  heeds  fur  a'  bis  maen ; 
An'  he  wad  barpit  till  doinisday, 

Kibe'll  nerer  speak  again. 

He's  U'en  his  harp  intlU  bis  hand ; 

He  barpit  and  he  sang ; 
And  be  is  hame  to  Gib  bis  man 

As  Out  as  he  could  gang. 

"  Cknne  forth,  come  forth,  now,  Olb,  my  man; 

Till  I  pay  you  your  fee ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  now,  Olb,  my  man ; 

Weel  payit  sail  ye  be  I" 

And  he  has  ta'tn  him,  Olb,  his  man, 

And  be  has  bang'd  bim  hie ; 
And  he's  hangit  bim  o'er  bis  ain  yate. 

As  high  as  high  could  be. 


[HoDBan  Ballad.— By  Cbarles  Klrkpatrlck 
Sharpe.  First  published  in  the  Minstrebiy  of 
the  Scottish  Border.—"  The  tragical  event,"  says 
the  editor  of  that  work,  "  which  prsoeded,  or 
perhaps  gave  rise  to,  the  suocessfhil  Insurrection 
uf  Robert  Bruce,  against  the  tyranny  of  Edward 
1.,  is  well  known.  In  the  year  1804,  Bruce  ab- 
ruptly left  the  court  of  England,  and  held  aa 
Interview,  In  the  Dominical  church  of  DamfHes, 
with  John,  surnamed,  flrom  the  colour  of  his 


•  \  hair,  the  Bed  Cuming,  a  powerful  dileftato,  who 
had  formerly  held  the  regency  of  Scotland.  It  is 
said,  by  the  Scottish  historians,  that  h«  upbraided 
Cuming  with  having  betrayed  to  the  English 
monarch  a  scheme,  formed  betwixt  them,  fur 
asserting  the  independence  of  Hcotland.  The 
English  writers  maintain,  that  Bruce  proposed 
such  a  plan  to  Cuming,  which  he  rejected  with 
■com,  as  Inconsistent  with  the  fealty  he  had 
sworn  to  Edward.  Tlie  dispute,  however  it  be-  'l  \ 
gan,  soon  waxed  high  betwixt  two  fierce  and 
independent  tNuoDS.  At  length,  standing  before 
the  high  altar  of  the  chorch,  Cuming  gave  Bruce  V. . 
the  lie,  and  Brooe  tetaliated  by  a  stroke  of  his  "^ 
poniard.  Full  of  confkitlon  and  remorse,  for  a 
homicide  committed  in  a  sanctiuury,  the  fotore 
monarch  of  Scotland  mshed  out  of  the  oburob, 
with  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand.  Klrk- 
patrlck and  Lindsay,  two  barons,  who  fkithfolly 
adhered  to  him,  were  waiting  at  the  gate.  To 
their  earnest  and  anxious  inquirii-s  into  the  cause 
of  hisemotlon,  Bruoe  answered, "  I  doubt  I  have 
slain  the  Bed  Cuming."— "  Doubtest  thou  P" 
excbdmed  Kbrkpatriok,  "I  make  sare!"f  Ac- 
cordingly, with  Lindsay  and  a  few  followers,  he 
rushed  into  the  church,  and  dispatched  the 
wounded  Cuming. 

A  homicide,  in  such  a  place,  and  such  an  age, 
could  hardly  eeaqw  embellishment  fhmi  the  for-  cN.  -  ^ -^ 
tile  genius  of  the  churchmen,  whoee  Interest  was  /\. .-  ;-' 
so  closely  connected  with  the  inviolability  of  a  C  .       \ 


•  This  stausa  has  been  altered,  to  Introdaoe  a 
little  variety,  and  prevent  the  monotonous  tire- 
someneesof  repetltioa.— «/^«m/mo».  m 


divine  sanotuaiy.  Accordingly  Uowmaker  in. 
forms  us,  that  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  baron 
was  watched,  duriog  the  night,  by  the  Domini- 
cans, with  the  usual  rites  of  the  church.  But, 
at  midnight,  the  whole  assistants  fell  into  a  dead 
sleep,  with  the  exception  of  one  aged  fktber,  who 
heard,  with  terror  and  surprise,  a  vokse,  like  that 
of  a  walling  inlknt,  exdalm, "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
shall  vengeance  be  deferred  ?"  it  was  answered. 
In  an  awfol  tone,  "  Endure  with  patience,  until 
the  anniversary  of  this  day  shall  return  for  the 
fifty-second  time."  In  the  year  1867,  fifty-two 
years  after  Cuming's  death,  James  of  Lindsay 
was  hospitably  feasted  in  the  castle  of  CaerUveroc, 
In  Dumfk-les-shire,  belonging  to  Soger  SLirit- 
patrlok.  They  were  the  sons  of  the  murderers 
of  the  regent.  In  the  dead  of  night,  for  some 
unknown  cause,  Lindsay  arose,  and  poniarded  in 
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t  Hence  the  ereat  of  KirkpKtriek  ia  a  li«ad,  (rrMpinv 
a  dagger,  distiUiag  gouu  of  Uood,  proper  i  motto,  "I 
mack  sieker."— Scott. 
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And  whan  Klrkp«trick  eaU'd  for  wine, 
This  page  the  drink  wou'd  bear ; 

Vor  did  the  knight  or  dame  divine 
Mo  black  deceit  wai  near. 

Then  every  lady  aang  a  eang  { 

Some  gay — eome  lad  and  sweet- 
Like  tunefU'  bird!  the  wood*  amang, 
Till  a'  b^an  to  greet. 

K'en  cruel  Lindmy  thed  a  tear, 

Forletting  malice  deep — 
A»  mermaide,  wl'  their  warbles  clear, 

Can  sing  the  waves  to  sleep. 

And  now  to  bed  they  all  are  dlght. 

Now  steek  they  ill(a  door : 
There's  nought  but  stillness  o'  the  night, 

Whare  was  sic  din  before. 

Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on. 

His  steed  doth  ready  stand ; 
And  up  the  stair-oasc  is  he  gone, 

Wl'  poniard  in  his  hand. 

Thp  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break, 

He  shook  wi'  guilty  fear ; 
In  air  he  heard  a  JoyAi'  shriek — 

Red  Cumin's  ghaist  was  near. 

Now  to  the  chamber  doth  he  cree!>— 

A  lamp,  of  glimmering  ray, 
Bhow'd  young  Kh-kpatrick  fast  asle.-p. 

In  arms  of  lady  gay. 

He  lay  wi'  bare  unguarded  breast. 

By  sleepy  Juice  beguil'd ; 
And  sometimes  sigh'd,  by  dreams  opprest. 

And  sometimes  sweetly  smiled. 

Unclosed  her  mouth  o'  rosy  hue, 

Whence  issued  fhigrant  air. 
That  gently,  in  soft  motion,  blew 

Stray  ringlets  o'  her  hair. 

"  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  ye  luvers  denr! 

The  dame  may  wake  to  weep — 
But  that  day's  sun  maun  shine  fou  dear, 

That  spills  this  warrior's  sleep." 

He  louted  down — her  lips  he  prest — 

U  !  kiss,  forelKxllng  wue ! 
Then  struck  on  young  Klrkpatrick'sbreiist 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 
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Sair,  sair,  and  meikle,  did  he  bleed : 

His  lady  slept  till  day. 
But  dream't  the  Firth  *■  flow'd  o'er  her  head. 

In  bride*bed  as  she  lay. 

The  murderer  hasted  down  the  stair. 

And  back'd  his  courser  fleet : 
Then  did  the  thunder  'gin  to  rair, 

Then  show'r'd  the  rain  and  sleet. 

Ae  fire-flaught  darted  through  the  rain, 

Whare  a'  was  mirk  before. 
And  glinted  o'er  the  raging  main. 

That  shook  the  sandy  shore. 

But  mirk  and  mirker  grew  the  night. 

And  heavier  beat  the  rain ; 
And  quicker  Lindsay  urged  his  flijiht. 

Some  ha'  or  beild  to  gain. 

Lang  did  he  ride  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

Nor  mire  nor  flood  he  feai  'd : 
I  trow  his  courage  'gan  to  Ikil 

When  morning  light  appear'd. 

For  having  hied,  the  live-lang  night. 
Through  hail  and  heavy  showers. 

He  fand  himsel',  at  peep  o'  light. 
Hard  by  Caeriaveroc's  towers. 

The  castle  bell  was  ringing  out. 

The  ha'  was  all  asteer ; 
And  mony  a  soriech  and  waelVi'  shout 

Appall 'd  the  murderer's  ear. 

Now  they  ha'e  bound  this  traitor  Strang, 

Wi'  curses  and  wi'  blows. 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang, 

To  feed  the  carrion  crows. 

"To  sweet  Lincluden'sf  haly  cells 

Fou  dowie  I'll  repair ; 
There  peace  wi'  gentle  patience  dwells, 

Nae  deadly  feuds  are  there. 

"  In  tears  I'll  wither  ilka  charm. 

Like  draps  o'  baleAi'  >ew  ; 
And  wail  the  beauty  that  eou'd  harm 

A  knight,  sae  brave  and  true." 


f  \  ij  A  deep  and  deadly  blow.  W  oa  the  banks  of  the  riv 


*  Caerlaverock  stands  near  Solway  Firth, 
t  LIneluden  Abtwy  is  situated  near  I>umflries, 
oa  the  banks  of  the  river  Gluden.    It  was  founded 
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^ROM  Bucluin'i  Collection.— Eight  line*  of 
;  are  to  be  found  in  Herd's  Collection.] 

A  VAIK  maid  sat  in  her  bower  door. 

Wringing  her  lily  hand* ; 
And  by  It  came  a  iprightly  youth. 

Fast  tripping  o'er  the  strands. 

"  Where  gang  ye,  young  John,"  she  lays, 

"  Sae  early  in  the  day  ? 
It  gars  me  think,  by  your  fost  trip, 

Your  journey's  fkr  away." 

Ue  tum'd  about  wi'  surly  look. 
And  said,  "  What's  that  to  thee  ? 

I'm  gaen  to  see  a  lovely  maid, 
Mair  fairer  fkr  than  ye." 

"  Now  ha'e  ye  play'd  me  this,  Ikuse  loTe, 

In  simmer,  'mid  the  flowers  ? 
I  sail  repay  ye  back  again, 

In  winter,  'mid  the  showers. 

"  But  again,  dear  lore,  and  again,  dear  lore. 

Will  ye  not  turn  again  ? 
For  as  ye  look  to  ither  women, 

ii^hall  I  to  ither  m/en." 

"  Make  your  chooce  o'  whom  you  please, 

For  I  my  choice  will  hare ; 
I've  chosen  a  maid  mahr  fhir  than  thee, 

I  never  will  deceive." 

But  she's  kilt  up  her  elaithing  fine. 

And  after  him  gaed  she ; 
But  aye  he  said,  "  Te'll  turn  back, 

Nae  ihrder  gang  wi'  me." 

"  But  again,  dear  love,  and  again,  dear  love. 

Will  ye  never  love  me  again  ? 
Alas !  for  loving  you  sae  well, 

And  you,  nae  me  again." 


and  filled  with  Benedictine  nuns,  in  the  time  of 
f'r^\  Malcolm  IV.,  by  Uthred,  fhther  to  Roland,  lord 
'  ''  )  of  Galloway— these  were  expelled  by  Archibald 
the  Grim,  earl  of  Douglas.— Vide  Pennant.— 
SeaU,  ^ 


The  first  an'  town  that  they  came  till. 
He  bought  her  brooch  and  ring; 

But  aye  he  bade  her  turn  again. 
And  gang  nae  fanler  wi'  him. 

"  But  again,  dear  love,  and  again,  dear  lovp. 

Will  ye  never  love  me  again  i 
AUu !  for  loving  yon  sae  well. 

And  you,  nae  me  again." 

The  neiat  an'  town  that  they  came  till. 

His  heart  it  grew  mair  fiiin ; 
And  he  was  deep  in  love  wi'  her. 

As  she  was  ower  again. 

The  neist  an'  town  that  they  came  till, 
He  bought  her  wedding  gown ; 

And  made  her  lady  o'  ha's  and  bowers. 
In  bonnie  Berwick  town. 


Mmtimmx  k  gjeli^flotice. 


[From  Mr  Buchan's  Collection.] 

Thkrb  was  a  maid  richly  array 'd, 
In  robes  were  rare  to  see ; 

For  seven  years  and  something  mair, 
She  serv'd  a  gay  ladle. 

But  being  fbnd  o'  a  higher  place. 
In  service  she  thought  lang ; 

Fhe  took  her  mantle  her  about. 
Her  oofler  by  the  band. 

And  as  she  walk'd  by  the  shore  side. 
As  blythe's  a  bird  on  tree ; 

Yet  still  she  gax'd  her  round  about, 
To  see  what  she  could  see. 

At  last  she  spied  a  little  castle. 
That  stood  near  by  the  sen ; 

She  spied  it  ihr,  and  drew  it  near. 
To  that  cattle  went  she. 

And  when  she  came  to  that  castle. 

She  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
And  ready  stood  a  little  wee  boy. 

To  bit  this  fhir  maid  in. 
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"0  who's  the  owner  of  thU  plao*, 

O  porter  boy  tell  me  ?" 
"  This  place  belongs  unto  a  queen 

O'  birth  and  hifh  degree  " 
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She  put  her  hand  In  her  pocket. 
And  ga'e  him  ihlllinge  three ; 

"  O  porter  bear  my  meeeage  well, 
Unto  the  queen  fine  me." 

The  porter'e  gane  before  the  queen, 

Fell  low  down  on  his  knee ; 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  my  porter  boy. 

What  makes  this  oourtesie?" 

"  I  ha'e  been  porter  at  your  yetts, 
My  dame,  these  years  hill  three ; 

But  see  a  ladle  at  your  yetts. 
The  &irest  my  eyes  did  see." 

"  Cast  up  my  yetts  baith  wide  and  braid, 

Lat  her  cume  ioto  me ; 
And  I'll  know  by  her  oourtesie. 

Lord's  daughter  if  she  be." 

When  she  came  in  before  the  queen. 

Fell  low  down  on  her  knee ; 
"  tienrioe  firae  you,  my  dame,  the  queen, 

1  pray  yuu  grant  it  me." 

"  If  that  service  ye  now  do  want, 

What  station  will  ye  be  ? 
Can  ye  card  wool,  or  spin,  fhir  maid. 

Or  milk  the  cows  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  1  can  neither  card  nor  spin, 

Hor  cows  1  canno'  milk ; 
But  sit  into  a  lady's  bower. 

And  sew  the  seams  o'  siUi." 

"  What  is  your  name,  ye  comely  dame. 

Pray  tell  this  unto  me  ?" 
"  O  Blanoheflour,  that  is  my  name. 

Born  in  a  strange  countrie !" 

"  O  keep  ye  well  fWte  Jellyflorlce, 

My  ain  dear  son  is  he ; 
When  other  ladies  get  a  gift, 

O'  that  ye  shall  get  three." 

It  wosna  tald  into  the  bower. 
Till  it  went  through  the  ha', 

That  Jellyflorlce  and  Blancheiiour 
Were  grown  owcr  great  witha'. 


When  the  queen's  maids  their  visits  paid, 

Upo'  the  gude  Yule  day : 
When  other  ladies  got  horse  to  ride. 

She  boud  take  fbot  and  gae. 

The  queen  she  call'd  her  stable  groom. 

To  come  to  her  right  soon , 
Says,  "  Ye'U  take  out  yon  wild  waith  ste.-d. 

And  bring  him  to  the  green. 

"  Te'U  take  the  bridle  frae  his  bead. 

The  Ughters  fhw  his  e'en ; 
Ere  she  ride  three  times  roun'  the  crosn, 

Her  weel  days  will  be  dune." 

Jellyflorice  his  true  love  spy'd. 

As  she  rade  roun'  the  cross; 
And  thrice  he  kiss'd  her  lovely  lips. 

And  took  her  frae  her  h<wse. 

"  Gang  to  your  bower,  my  Illy  flower. 

For  a'  my  mother's  spite ; 
There's  nae  other  amang  her  maids. 

In  whom  1  take  delight. 

"  Ye  are  my  Jewel,  and  only  ane, 

Nane's  do  you  injury ; 
For  ere  this  day-month  come  and  gang. 

My  wedded  wift  ye'se  be !" 


('- 
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[This  very  singular  old  ballad  is  here  given 
in  a  complete  fi>rm  flrom  Mr  Buchan's  OoUeo- 
tlon.  Fragments  of  it  are  to  be  fbund  In  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  and  Motherwell's  Collection, 
under  the  name  of  the  Demon  Lover.] 

"  O  ABB  ye  my  Ikther,  or  are  ye  my  mother  ? 

Or  are  ye  my  brother  John  ? 
Or  are  ye  James  Henries,  my  first  true  love. 

Come  hack  to  Scotland  again  i>" 

"  I  am  not  your  fhther,  I  am  not  your 
mother,  , 

Nor  am  I  your  brother  John ; 
But  I'm   James  UorrSes,   your  flrtt  true 
love. 
Come  back  to  Scotland  again." 
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"  Awa',  awa',  ye  fonner  lovvn, 

Had  fiur  awa'  firae  me ; 
For  now  I  am  another  man'a  wiCs, 

Ye'll  ne'er  eee  joy  o'  me." 

"  Had  I  kent  that  ere  I  came  here, 

I  ne'er  had  oome  to  thee ; 
For  I  might  ha'e  married  the  kingt  daugh- 

Sae  fkin  she  would  had  me.  [ter, 

"  I  deipiaed  the  crown  o'  gold. 

The  yellow  ailk  also ; 
And  I  am  come  to  my  true  love. 

But  with  me  she'll  not  go." 

"  My  husband  he  is  a  carpeater. 

Makes  his  bread  on  dry  land. 
And  I  ha'e  bom  him  a  young  son,— 

Wi'  you  I  will  not  gang." 

"  You  most  forsake  your  deer  tuulMad, 

Tour  little  young  son  also, 
Wi*  me  to  a^  the  raging  seas. 

Where  the  stormy  winds  do  blow." 

"  O  what  ha'e  you  to  keep  me  wi'. 

If  I  should  with  you  go  ? 
If  I'd  forsake  my  dear  husband. 

My  little  young  son  also  ?" 

"  dee  ye  not  yon  seven  pretty  ships. 
The  eighth  brought  me  to  land ; 

With  merchandise  and  mariners. 
And  wealth  in  erery  hand  i>" 

She  tum'd  her  round  upon  the  shore. 

Her  loTe's  ships  to  behold ; 
Their  topmasts  and  their  msinyards 

Were  oover'd  o'er  wi'  gold. 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  littie  young  son. 
And  kiss'd  him  cheek  and  chin ; 

Sae  has  she  to  her  sleeping  husband. 
And  dune  the  same  to  him. 

"  0  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  my  husband* 

I  wish  ye  wake  in  time ; 
I  wooldna  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

This  night  ye  knew  my  mind." 

She's  drawn  the  slippers  on  her  feet. 

Were  cover'd  o'er  wi'  gold  ; 
Well  lined  within  wi'  velvet  fine. 

To  had  her  frae  the  cold. 
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She  hadna  sailed  upon  the  aea 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
Till  she  minded  on  her  dear  husband. 

Her  little  young  son  tae. 

"  0  gin  I  were  at  land  again. 

At  land  where  I  would  be. 
The  woman  ne'er  shonU  bear  the  son 

Should  gar  me  nil  the  sea." 

"  O  hold  your  tongue,  my  sprightly  flower. 

Let  a'  your  mourning  be ; 
I'll  show  you  how  the  lilies  grow 

On  the  banks  o'  Italy." 

She  hadna  sailed  on  the  sea 

A  day  but  barely  ane, 
Till  the  thoughts  o'  grief  came  in  her  mind. 

And  she  lang'd  for  to  be  hame. 

"  O  gentle  death,  oome  cut  my  breath, 

I  may  be  dead  ere  mom ; 
I  may  be  buried  in  Scottish  ground. 

Where  I  was  bred  and  bora." 

•^'  O  hold  your  tongne,  my  lily  leesome  thinjc, 

Let  a'  your  mourning  be ; 
But  for  a  while  we'll  stay  at  Rose  Isle, 
Then  see  a  fS&r  eountrie. 

"  Ye'se  ne'er  be  buried  in  Scottish  ground. 

Nor  land  ye'se  nae  mAir  see ; 
I  brought  you  away  to  punish  you. 

For  the  breaking  your  vows  to  me. 

*'  I  said  ye  should  see  the  lilies  grow. 

On  the  banks  o'  Italy ; 
But  I'll  let  you  see  the  tehes  swim. 

In  the  bottom  o'  the 


He  reach'd  his  hand  to  the  topnust. 
Made  a'  the  sails  gae  down ; 

And  in  the  twinkling  o*  an  e'e, 
Baith  ship  and  crew  did  drown. 

The  fiital  flight  o'  this  wretched  maid 
Did  reach  her  ain  oonntrie ; 

Her  husband  then  distracted  ran. 
And  this  lament  made  he :  — 

*'  O  wae  be  to  the  ship,  the  ship. 

And  wae  be  to  the  sea, 
And  wae  be  to  the  mariners. 

Took  Jeanie  Douglas  firae  me ! 
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"  0  bonnie,  bonnie  wm  my  loTe, 

A  plvaaure  to  behold 
The  very  hair  o*  my  lore't  head, 

Wm  like  thu  thnMU  o'  gold. 

"  O  bonnie  wu  her  oheek,  her  cheek, 
And  bonnie  wm  her  chin; 

And  b<innic  wm  the  bride  she  wm. 
The  day  ihe  wm  made  mine  t" 


Cfit^o^  '^a^tk. 


';      [This  beauUftil  balUd  U  one  of  Sir  Wai.t«» 
(  /  HcoTT'i  early  productiuni.     It  appean  hi  the 

Border  Mlnitrelsy,  addretMd  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
■  /  '       Lady  Anne  Hamilton.— "  The  rulni  of  Oadyovr, 
or  Gadsow  CMtle,"  layi  the  author, "  the  andent 
:  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  are 

V      '  \  iltuated  upon  thu  preeipltous  banks  of  the  river 
-'     "■  ■     Kvan,  about  two  miles  above  Its  junction  with 
\>   the  Clyde.    It  wm  dismantled, in  the  oonolusiou 
/'.'■%■'  \  of  the  dvil  wars,  during  the  reUn  of  the  untor- 
^   -  . '-  }  tunate  M ary,  to  whose  cause  ttie  house  of  Hamil- 
>' .  -  ■■(   toil  devoted  themselves  with  a  goner«»as  teal,  \ 
[  '■■'{  )  which  occMluned  their  temporary  obscurity,  and, 
,  :  '  *  '   very  nearly,  their  total  ruin.    The  situation  of 
I.   /"■   the  ruins,  embosomed  In  wood,  darkened  by  ivy 
and  creeping  shrubs,  and  overhanging  the  brawl- 
ing torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove 
of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian 
ForvNt,  which  anciently  extended  through  the 
south  of  .Scotland,  flrom  the  CMtem  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocuin.     Borne  of  these  trees   measure 
twenty  -five  fuet,  and  upwards,  in  circumference ; 
and  the  state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear, 
shows,  that  they  may  have  witnessed  the  rites  of 
the  liruidii.     The  whole  scenery  is  included  in 
the  magniflcent  and  extensive  park  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.    There  wm  long  preserved  in  this 
forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle,  until 
their  ffeiwlty  occasioned  their  being  extirpated, 
about  forty  years  ago.    Their  appearance  wm 
beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with  bUuik  munleff, 
horns,  and  hoofs.    The  bulls  are  deeoribed  by 
ancient  autliors  m  having  white  manes;   but 
those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that  peculiarity, 
perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed.* 


In  detailing  the  death  of  the  regent  Hurray, 
which  is  made  the  sultject  of  the  following  ballad, 
it  would  be  li\JMtice  to  my  reader  to  use  other 
words  than  those  of  Dr  Robertson,  whose  aoouant 
of  that  memorable  event  forms  a  beautlftU  piw« 
j  of  historical  painting. 

I      *'  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  wm  the  person 
:  who  committed  this  barbarous  action.    He  had 
i  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle 
I  of  Langside,  m  we  have  already  ntlated,  aud 
owed  his  lifb  to  the  regent's  clemency.    But  part 
of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  Um 
I  regent's  ftivourites,t  who  seised  his  house,  and 
turned  out  his  wiffe,  naked,  In  a  cold  night,  into 
the  open  fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she 
became  fhriously  mad.     This   injury  made    a 
deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 
had  received,  and  Atom  that  moment  he  vowed 
tube  revenged  of  the  regent.  Party  rage  strength- 
ened and  inflamed  his  private  resentment.    His 
kinsmen,  the  Hamlltons,  applauded  the  enter- 
prise.   The  maxims  of  that  age  Justified  the  rooet 
desperate  course  he  could  take  to  obtain  ven- 
geance.   He  followed  the  regent  f  t  some  time, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
blow.    Ho  resolved ,  at  iMt,  to  wait  tUl  his  enemy 
should  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  whinh  he 
WM  to  pass.  In  his  way  flrom  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh.    Ho  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,^ 
which  had  a  window  towards  the  street .  spread 
a  fbather-bed  on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  nuiae  of 
his  fbet  fW)m  being  hoard ;  hung  up  a  bUusk  doth 
behind  him,  tliat  his  shadow  might  not  be  ob- 
served Arom  without ;  and,  after  all  this  prepa- 
ration, calmly  expected  tlie  regent's  approach, 
who  had  lodged,  during  the  night,  in  a  house 
not  tax  distant.    Some  indistinct  infbrmation  of 
I  the  danger  which  threatened  him  had  been  oon- 
I  veyed  to  the  regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard 
,  to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate 
I  through  which  ho  had  entered,  and  to  fbtoh  a 
oompass  round  the  town.    But,  as  the  crowd 
about  the  gate  wm  great,  and  he  himself  unac- 
quainted with  fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along 
the  street:  and  the  throng  of  people  obligiug 
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•  TUey  wer*  formwrly  kept  in  the  psrk  at  Unimlaii- 
rif ,  and  are  tUU  to  be  tcea  at  CtdlUafham  Castle,  in 
N  orthumbarlaad.— Sowtt. 


■\ 


t  This  WM  Sir  JamM  Ballendrn,  lord  jurtlce-clrt-k. 
whoae  •hameful  and  inhuman  rap^citv  occaaioned  tii« 
oataatropha  in  the  text,— Siiottiawoode.— Scott. 

t  Thii  projeodng  trallery  U  atill  nhow n.  The  houM. 
to  which  it  waa  attached,  waa  the  property  of  the 
archbiahop  of  8t  Andrew*,  a  natural  brother  to  the 
dnke  of  Chatelherault,  and  uncle  to  BothweUhauKh. 
This  among  many  other  circumaUncea,  ■eema  to  *- 
evinea  the  aid  whieta  Bothwallhaugh  raowved  Arom  hu  ^ 
M  cUa  in  effeotlng  hU  purpoaa.— BeotU  l^  - 
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^   him  to  move  very  alowly,  gare  the  mhu^  time  Amade  the  gronnd  of  a  general  natioiial  reflection ; 
-~  ■>\   to  take  eo  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with 
\  a  single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his 
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belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who 
rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly 
endeavonred  to  break  into  the  house,  whence  the 
blow  had  oome ;  but  they  fbund  the  door  strongly 
barricaded,  and,  before  it  could  be  forced  open, 
Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse,*  which 
stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was 
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The  regent  died  the 
-HUtory  qf  Scotland^ 


got  fkr  beytmd  their  reach, 
same  nij^t  of  his  wound.'- 
bookT. 

"Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  was  receired  in  triumph ;  for  the  ashes 
of  the  houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Murray's  army,  were  yet  smoking ; 
and  party  pr^udioe,  the  habits  of  the  age,  and 
the  enormity  of  the  provocation,  seemed,  to  his 
kinamaa,tojustify  his  deed.  After  a  short  abode 
at  Hamilton,  this  fleroe  and  determined  noan  left 
Sootland,  and  serred  in  France,  under  the  pa* 
tronage  of  the  flimily  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was 
doubtless  recommended  by  having  avenged  the 
cause  of  their  niece.  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  un- 
grateftil  brother.  De  Thou  has  recorded,  that  an 
attompt  was  made  to  engage  him  to  asiasstnate 
Chupar  de  Ooligni,  the  Ihmous  admiral  ot  France, 
and  the  buckler  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  But  the 
character  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  mistaken.  He 
was  no  mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  r^ected 
the  oflbr  with  contempt  and  indignation.  He 
had  no  authority,  he  said,  ttam  Sootland,  to 
commit  murders  in  France ;  he  had  avenged  his 
own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would  neither,  fbr  price 
nor  pmyer,  avenge  that  of  another  man.— TAm- 
amu,  cap.  46. 

"  The  regent's  death  happened  S8d  January, 
1509.  It  is  applauded  or  stigmatised,  by  oontem- 
ponury  historians,  according  to  their  religious  or 
party  pr^udioes.  The  triumph  of  Blackwood  is 
unbounded.  He  not  only  extols  the  pious  ftat  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  'who,'  he  observes,  'satisfied, 
with  a  single  ounce  of  lead,  him,  whoee  saerile* 
gions  avarice  had  stripped  the  metropolitan 
ehorch  of  St  Andrews  of  its  covering :'  but  he 
ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  inspiration,  and 
the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  littie  less  than  the 
miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity. — JM,  vol. 
ii.  p.  S88.    With  equal  injustice,  it  was,  by  others. 


*  The  gift  of  fcnrd  John  Hamilton,  commendator  of 
Arbroetli. 


for,  when  Mather  urged  Bemey  to  assassinate 
Burleigh,  and  quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrot 
and  Bothwellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  an- 
swered, 'that  neyther  Poltrot  nor  Hambleton 
did  attempt  their  enterpryse,  without  some  rea- 
son or  consideration  to  lead  them  to  it:  as  the 
one,  by  hyre,  and  promise  of  preferment  or  re- 
warde;  the  other,  upon  desperate  mind  of 
revenge,  for  a  lytic  wrong  done  unto  him,  as 
the  report  goethe,  accordinge  to  the  vyle 
treyterous  dysiwsysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of 
the  fioottet.' "—Murdin's  StdOe  Paper$,  vol.  i. 
p.  197.] 

Whkh  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gtothio  towers. 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flowed. 
And  revel  sped  the  htughlng  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound. 
So  sweetiy  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 

But  Oadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid. 
And  vanlte,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade. 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  fhded  fkme, 
Tou  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 

And  tone  my  harp,  of  Border  flrame. 
On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandak. 

For  thou,  firom  scenes  of  courtiy  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  torn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 

And  mark  the  long-fbrgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid  ■  at  thy  command. 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns— the  present  flies.— 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-eover'd  side. 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 

Bise  turreta  in  fimtastio  pride. 

And  fbudal  banners  flaunt  between : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  nunparte  frown  in  battied  row. 
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"  OleDoairn  and  ttoat  ParkhMul  were  nlfb,  < 
Ubaequloiu  at  their  regent's  rein, 

Aud  liaggard  Lindeeay'e  iron  eje, 
That  aaw  flUr  Mary  weep  in  vain,  f 

"  'Hid  pennon'd  epean,  a  eteely  grove. 
Proud  Murray'!  plumage  floated  high ; 
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tached  to  the  regent  Murray.    Uolinihed,  ipeak- 
ing  of  the  battle  of  Langiyde,  eayi,  "  in  thi« 
batayle  the  valiancie  of  an  heiland  gentleman, 
named  Macflu-lane,  stood  the  regent's  part  in 
gfeat  steede ;  for,  in  the  hottest  brunte  of  the 
flghte,  be  came  up  with  two  hundred  of  bis 
friendes  and  countrymen,  and  so  manflilly  gave 
in  upon  the  flankes  of  the  queen's  people,  that 
he  was  a  great  cause  of  the  disordering  of  them. 
Tliis  MacfttfUne  had  been  lately  before,  as  I  have 
heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  outrage  by 
him  committed,  and  obtayning  pardon  through 
•oyte  of  the  countess  of  Murray,  be  reoompenced 
that  deniencie  by  this  piece  of  service  now  at  this 
batayle."   Calderwood's  account  is  leu  fkvourable 
to  the  MacfkrUmes.    tie  states  that  Maelkrlane, 
with  his  highiandmen,  fled  firom  the  wing  where 
they  were  set.     Tlie  lord  Lindsay,  who  stood 
neatest  to  them  in  the  regent's  battle,  said, '  Let 
them  go  I  1  shall  All  their  place  better :'  and  so, 
■tepping  forward,  with  a  company  of  flresh  men, 
charged  tlie  enemy,  whose  spears  were   now 
■pent,  with  long  weapons,  so  that  they  were 
driven  back  by  force,  being  before  almost  over* 
thrown  by  the  avaunt*guaid  and  harquebusiers, 
and  so  were  turned  to  flight."— Ca/<fonvoorf'«  MS. 
apud  Ktith,  p.  480.    MelviUe  mentions  the  flight 
of  the  vanguard,  but  states  it  to  have  been  com* 
manded  by  Morton,  and  composed  chiefly  of 
commoners  of  the  barony  of  Benflrew.— ScoM. 

*  The  earl  of  Olenoairn  was  a  steady  adherent 
of  the  regent  George  Douglas  of  Parkhaad  was 
a  natural  brother  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  whoee 
horse  was  killed  by  the  sanw  ball  by  which  Mur- 
ray fell.— ScuM. 

f  Loid  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  meet 
ferudous  and  brutal  of  the  regent's  fhotion,  and, 
as  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mary's  signature 
to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented  to  her  in 
Loohlevin  castle.  He  discharged  his  commission 
with  the  most  savage  rigour :  and  it  is  even  said, 
that  when  the  weeping  captive,  in  the  act  of 
•IguiDg,  averted  her  eyes  ttom  the  fiital  deed,  he 
pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp  of  his  iron  glove. 


Soaioe  eoold  hie  trampling  charger  move. 
So  dose  the  minions  crowded  nigh.  \ 

"  From  the  raised  visor's  shade,  hie  eye. 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

"  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confte'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 

Some  flend  was  whispering  in  his  bnast, 
*  Beware  of  iiOored  BothweUhaugh !' 

•'  The  death-ehot  parts— the  chargar  springs- 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar ! 

And  Murray'"  plumy  helmet  rings^ 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  riM  no  more. 

"  What  Joy  the  raptured  youth  can  fcel. 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell, 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  inlknt  fell ! 

"  But  dearer,  to  my  injured  eye. 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll : 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  Joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

"  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near ; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw  ; 
And  shrieked  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

<  Bemember  ii^ured  BothweUhaugh  1' 

"  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

tfpread  to  the  wind  thy  bannared  tree  ! 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow  I— 

Murray  is  fUlen,  and  ijcotland  fkee." 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  Join  their  wild  acclaim— 
"  Murmy  is  fltllen,  and  Scotland  fk«ed  ! 

Couch,  Arran !  couch  thy  spear  of  flaaoe !" 
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%  Not  only  had  the  regent  notice  of  the  in- 
tended  attempt  upon  his  Ufe,  but  even  of  the 
rery  house  ttom  which  it  was  threatened.  With 
that  infctuatlon,  at  which  men  wonder,  after 
■uch  events  have  happened,  he  deemed  it  would 
be  a  sufBoient  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past  the 
dangerous  spot.  But  even  this  was  prevented 
by  the  crowd  :  so  that  BothweUhaugh  had  time 
to  take  a  deliberate  nisa.—Spottistvoode,  p.  US. 
Bvckanan. — Scott. 
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Sot,  Me]  the  minatrd  viaion  ikile— 

Tb»  glimmering  spean  are  eeen  no  more ; 

The  shoate  of  war  die  on  the  galee. 
Or  link  in  Eran't  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high. 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  rale. 

And  sank  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  chieft,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 

And  Yengeanoe,  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo !  high-born  Beraty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graoeAil  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids,  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fUr  banks  of  Evandale ! 


A 


[FaoM  Bttchan's  Ballads  of  the  North.  Frag- 
ments of  this  are  to  be  found  in  some  song  collec- 
tions, but  here  we  have  It  complete.— "  The 
unfortunate  hero  of  this  ballad,"  says  Mr  Buchan, 
"  was  a  fkctor  to  the  laird  of  Kinmundy.  As 
the  young  woman  to  whom  be  was  to  be  united 
in  connubial  wedlock  resided  in  Gamery,  a  small 
Ashing  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Murray 
Frith,  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnised  in  the 
church  of  that  parish,  to  which  he  was  on  his 
way,  when  orertaken  by  some  of  the  heavy 
breaJters  which  overflow  a  part  of  the  road  he 
had  to  pass,  and  dash,  with  impetuous  Airy, 
against  tlie  lofty  and  adamantine  rocks  with 
which  it  is  skirted.  The  young  damsel,  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  also  met  with  a  watery  grave, 
being  the  wages  of  her  mother's  malison.  This 
ballad  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  Drowned 
Lovers,  who  shared  the  same  &te  in  the  river 
Clyde."] 

"O  VViLLiB  U  fair,  and  WiUie  is  rare, 
And  Willie  is  wond'rous  bonnie ; 

And  Willie  says  he'll  marry  me. 
Gin  ever  he  marry  ony." 
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"  O,  ye'se  get  James,  or  ye'se  get  Geoige, 
Or  ye'se  get  bonnie  Johnnie ; 

Ye'se  get  the  flower  o'  a'  my  sons. 
Gin  ye'll  fbnake  my  Willie." 

"  O,  what  care  I  for  James  or  Gteorge, 

Or  yet  for  bonnie  Peter  ? 
I  dinna  value  their  love  a  leek. 

An'  I  getna  Willie  the  writer. 

"  O,  Willie  has  a  bonnie  hand. 

And  dear  but  it  is  bonnie ; 
He  has  nae  mair  for  a'  his  land. 

What  wou'd  ye  do  wi'  WilUe  ?" 

"0,  Willie  has  a  bonnie  Ctoe, 
And  dear  but  it  is  bonnie ; 
But  Willie  has  nae  other  grace. 
What  wou'd  ye  do  wi'  Willie  ? 

"WilUe's  (Ur,  and  Willie's  rare. 
And  Willie's  wond'rous  bonnie ; 
There's  nane  wi'  him  that  can  compare, 
I  love  him  best  of  ony." 

On  Wednesday,  that  (ktai  day. 

The  people  were  convening ; 
Beddes  all  this,  threescore  and  ten. 

To  gang  to  the  bridestool  wi'  him. 

"  Bide  on,  ride  on,  my  merry  men  a', 
I've  forgot  something  behind  me  ; 

I've  fngot  to  get  my  mother's  blesding, 
To  gae  to  the  bridestool  wi'  me." 

"  Your  Peggy  she's  but  bare  flfeteen. 
And  ye  are  scarcely  twenty ; 

The  water  u'  Gamery  is  wide  and  braid. 
My  heavy  curse  gang  wi'  thee !" 

Then  they  rode  on,  and  fhrther  on. 
Till  they  came  on  to  Gamery ; 

The  wind  was  loud,  the  stream  was  proud 
And  wi'  the  stream  gaed  Willie. 

Then  they  rode  on,  and  further  on. 
Till  they  came  to  the  kirk  o'  Gamery ; 

And  every  one  on  high  horse  sat. 
But  Willie's  horse  rade  toomly. 

When  they  were  settled  at  that  place. 
The  people  flell  a  mourning ; 

And  a  council  held  amo'  them  a'. 
But  sair,  aair  wept  Kinmundy. 
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Then  oat  It  •peaki  the  bride  benel', 
Saya,  "  What  meaiu  a'  thU  mourning  ? 

Where  U  the  man  amo'  tbem  a'. 
That  should  gi'e  me  fUr  wadding  P" 

Then  out  it  apealu  hia  brother  John, 
Says,  "  Meg,  I'll  tell  you  plainly, 

The  itream  was  strong,  the  clerk  cade  wrong. 
And  Willie's  drown'd  in  Oamery." 

Hhe  put  her  hand  up  to  her  head. 

Where  were  the  ribbons  many ; 
She  rare  them  a',  let  them  down  fh'. 

And  straightway  ran  to  Oamtry. 

Sh"  sought  it  up,  she  sought  it  down, 

Till  she  was  wet  and  weary; 
And  in  the  middle  part  o'  it. 

There  she  got  her  deary. 

Then  she  stroak'd  back  his  yellow  hair. 
And  kiss'd  his  mou'  sae  comely ; 

"  My  mother's  heart's  be  as  wae  aa  thine, 
We'se  balth  sleep  in  the  water  o'  Oamery." 


Hor^  Jamais* 


TThi  story  of  this  ballad  is  the  Mme  with  that 
of  *'  Little  Mufgrave  and  Lord  Barnard,"  In  Dr 
Percy's  Beliquee,  here  altered  by  redten  to  the 
meridian  of  Angtu-ehlre.] 

"  I  HAVE  a  tower  In  Dalisbeny, 

Which  now  is  dearly  dight, 
And  1  will  gi'e  it  to  young  Musgrave 

To  lodge  wi'  me  a'  night" 

"  To  lodge  wi'  thee  a'  night,  fklr  lady. 
Wad  breed  baith  sorrow  and  strlfc  < 

For  I  see  by  the  rings  on  your  fingers. 
You're  good  Lord  Bamabys  wlfc." 

"  Lord  Bamaby's  wlft  although  I  be. 
Yet  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 

For  we'll  beguile  him  fbr  this  ae  night- 
He's  on  to  fUr  Dundee. 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  my  little  foot-page. 

This  gold  I  will  give  to  thee. 
If  ye  will  keep  thir  secrets  dose 

Tween  young  Musgrave  and  me. 


^ 


"  But  here  I  have  a  little  penknife. 
Hangs  low  down  by  my  gare ; 

Gin  ye  winna  keep  thir  secrets  close, 
Ye'U  find  it  wonder  aair." 

Then  she's  ta'en  him  to  her  chamb^. 
And  down  in  her  arms  lay  he : — 

The  boy  coost  aff  his  hose  and  shoon. 
And  ran  to  fiiir  Dundee. 

When  he  cam'  to  the  wan  water. 
He  slaok'd  his  bow  and  swam ; 

And  when  he  cam'  to  growln'  grass. 
Set  down  his  ftet  and  ran. 

And  when  he  cam'  to  fklr  Dundee, 

Wad  neither  chap  nor  ca' ; 
But  set  his  brent  bow  to  his  breast. 

And  merrily  Jump'd  the  wa'. 

"  O  waken  ye,  waken  ye,  my  good  lord. 

Waken,  and  come  away !" 
"  What  ails,  what  alls  my  wee  fuot-page. 

He  cries  saa  lang  ere  day. 

"  0  is  my  bowers  brent,  my  boy  ? 

Or  Is  my  castle  won  ? 
Or  has  the  lady  that  I  lo'e  best 

Brought  me  a  daughter  or  son  ?" 

"  Your  ha's  are  safb,  your  bowers  are  safe. 

And  fk«e  flrae  all  alarms; 
But,  oh !  the  lady  that  ye  lo'e  best 

Lies  sound  in  Musgrave's  arms." 

"  Gae  saddle  to  me  the  black,"  he  cried, 

"  Goe  saddle  to  me  the  gray ; 
Gae  saddle  to  me  the  swiftest  steed. 

To  hie  me  on  my  way."— > 

"  O  lady,  I  heard  a  wee  horn  toot, 

And  it  blew  wonder  clear ; 
And  ay  the  turning  o'  the  note. 

Was  '  Bamaby  will  be  here  I' 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  vree  horn  blaw. 

And  It  blew  loud  and  high ; 
And  ay  at  Ilka  turn  it  said, 

'  Away,  M  usgrave,  away  i' " 

"  Lie  still,  my  dear ;  He  still,  my  dear ; 

Ye  keep  me  frae  the  cold ; 
For  It  is  but  my  (kther's  sheph<>rf)s 

Driving  their  flocks  to  tha«fold." 
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Up  they  looklt,  and  down  they  lay, 

And  they're  fil'en  lound  adeep ; 
Till  up  stood  good  Lord  Bamaby, 

Jott  cloee  at  their  bed  feet. 

«  How  do  you  like  my  bed,  Muagrave  ? 

And  how  Uke  ye  my  sheeU  f 
And  how  like  ye  my  fcir  lady. 

Lies  in  your  anna  and  sleepe?" 

"  Weel  Uke  I  your  bed,  my  lord. 

And  weel  like  I  your  sheeU ; 
Bat  ill  like  1  your  fair  lady. 

Lies  in  my  arms  and  sleeps." 

"  You  got  your  wale  o'  ee'en  risters, 

And  I  got  mine  o*  live ; 
Sae  tak*  ye  mine,  and  I's  tak'  thine. 

And  we  nae  mair  sail  strlTe." 

"  O,  my  woman's  the  best  woman 
That  ever  brak'  world's  bread ; 

And  your  woman's  the  warst  woman 
That  ever  drew  coat  o'er  head." 

"  I  ha'e  twa  swords  in  ae  soabbert. 
They  are  baith  sharp  and  dear: 

Tak'  ye  the  best,  and  1  the  warst. 
And  we'll  end  the  matter  here. 

«  But  up,  and  arm  thee,  young  Muig«ve, 

We'll  try  it  ban'  to  han' ; 
It's  ne'er  be  said  o'  Lord  Bamaby, 

He  strack  at  a  naked  man." 

The  first  straik  that  young  Muagrave  got. 

It  was  baith  deep  and  sair ; 
And  down  he  fell  at  Bamaby's  feet. 

And  a  word  spak'  never  mair. 

"  A  grave,  a  grave !"  Lord  Bamaby  cried, 

"  A  grave  to  lay  them  in ; 
My  lady  shall  lie  on  the  sunny  ride, 

Because  of  her  noble  kin." 

But  oh,  how  sorry  was  that  good  lord. 

For  a'  his  angry  mood. 
Whan  he  beheld  hU  ain  young  son 

All  welfring  In  his  blood ! 


[This  aifecting  and  highly  poetical  ballad  is 
given  in  Mr  Chambers'  CoUection,  chiefly  ftom 
the  recitation  of  his  grandmother,  assisted^  a 
(h«ment  In  the  Border  Mlnstrelay,  caUed  The 
Wife  of  Usher's  WeU,"  and  Mr  Buohan's  ver- 
sion of  the  ballad.] 

Part  First. 

O  I  Witt  sing  to  you  a  sang. 
Will  grieve  your  heart  ftill  sair ; 

How  the  Caerk's  twa  sons  o*  Owsenford 
Have  to  learn  some  unco  lear. 

They  hadna  been  in  fair  Parish, 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Till  the  Clerk's  twa  sons  fell  deep  in  love, 

Wi'  the  Mayor's  dauchters  twae. 

And  aye  as  the  twa  clerks  sat  and  wrote. 

The  ladies  sewed  and  sang ; 
There  was  mair  mirth  in  that  chamber. 

Than  in  a'  fair  Ferrol's  land. 

But  word's  gane  to  the  mlchty  Mayor, 

As  he  sidled  on  the  sea. 
That  the  Clerks  twa  sons  made  Iksht  lemans 

O'  his  fair  dauchters  twae. 

"  If  they  ha'e  wranged  my  twa  dauchters, 

Janet  and  Marjorie, 
The  morn,  ere  I  taste  meat  or  drink. 

Hie  hangit  they  shall  be." 

And  word's  gane  to  the  Clerk  himself. 

As  he  was  drinking  wine. 
That  his  twa  sons  at  fiOr  Parish 

Were  bound  in  prison  Strang. 

Then  up  and  spak'  the  Gerk's  ladye. 

And  she  spiJi'  tenderlle: 
"  O  tak*  wi'  ye  a  purse  o'  gowd, 

Or  even  tak'  ye  three ; 
And  if  ye  canna  get  William, 

Bring  Henry  hame  to  me." 
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O  iwsetty  Muig  the  nlghtlngftle, 

As  ahe  Mtt  on  the  wand ; 
But  «dr,  eair  mourned  Oweenford, 

Ac  he  gaed  in  the  itrand. 

When  he  came  to  their  priaon  ttrang. 

He  rade  it  round  about. 
And  at  a  little  shot-window, 

His  sons  were  looking  out. 

"  O  lie  ye  there,  my  sons,"  he  said, 

"  For  owsen  or  for  kye  ? 
Or  what  is  it  that  ye  lie  for, 

Bae  sair  bound  as  ye  lie  ?" 

"  We  lie  not  here  for  owsen,  fkther; 

Nor  yet  do  we  for  kye ; 
But  it's  for  a  little  o'  dear-boucht  love, 

tJae  sair  bound  as  we  lie. 

"  Oh,  borrow  us,  borrow  us,*  fkther,"  they 
said, 

"  For  the  lure  we  bear  to  thee  1" 
"  O  never  tear,  my  pretty  sons, 

Weel  borrowed  ye  sail  be." 

Then  he's  gane  to  the  michty  Mayor, 

And  he  spak'  oourteouslie ; 
"  Will  ye  grant  my  twa  sons'  lives, 

Either  for  gold  or  fee  ? 
Or  will  ye  be  sae  gude  a  man. 

As  grant  them  baith  to  me  ?" 

"  I'll  no  grant  ye  your  twa  sons'  liTes, 

Neither  for  gold  nor  foe; 
Nor  will  I  be  sae  gude  a  man, 

As  gi'e  them  baith  to  thee ; 
But  before  the  mom  at  twal  o'clock, 

Ye'U  see  them  hangit  hiet" 

Ben  it  came  the  Mayor's  danohters, 

Wi'  kirtle  coat  alone ; 
Their  eyes  dkl  sparkle  like  the  gold. 

As  they  tripped  on  the  stone. 

"  WiU  ye  gi'e  us  our  loves,  (kther  ? 

For  gold  or  yet  for  foe  f 
Or  will  ye  take  our  own  sweet  lives. 

And  let  oar  true  loves  be  ? 


'  Ransom. 


He's  ta'en  a  whip  Into  his  hand. 
And  lash'd  them  wond'rous  sair: 

"  Gae  to  your  bowers,  ye  vile  limwete, 
Ye'se  never  see  them  ma<r." 

Then  out  it  speaks  auld  Owsenford ; 

A  sorry  man  was  he : 
"  Gang  to  your  bouirs,  ye  lilye  floulrs; 

For  a'  this  maunna  be." 

Then  out  it  speaks  him  Hynde  Henry : 

"  Come  here,  Janet,  to  me ; 
Will  ye  gi'e  me  my  foith  and  troth. 

And  luve,  as  1  ga'e  thee  ?" 

"  Ye  sail  ha'e  your  fotth  and  troth, 
Wi'  God's  blessing  and  mine." 

And  twenty  times  she  kissed  his  mouth. 
Her  fkther  looking  on. 

Then  out  it  speaks  him  gay  William, 
"  Gome  here,  sweet  Ma^orie ; 

WiU  ye  gi'e  me  my  foith  and  troth. 
And  love,  as  1  ga'e  thee  ?" 

"  Yes,  ye  sail  ha'e  your  Ikith  and  troth, 
Wi'  God's  blessing  and  mine." 

And  twenty  times  she  kissed  his  mouth. 
Her  fkther  looking  on. 

•<  o  ye'U  tak'  afT  your  twa  bUck  hats. 

Lay  them  down  on  a  stone. 
That  nane  may  ken  that  ye  are  clerks. 

Till  ye  are  putten  doun."t 

The  bonnie  clerks  they  died  that  mom ; 

Their  loves  died  lang  ere  noon ; 
And  the  waefh'  Clerk  o'  Owsenford 

To  his  lady  has  gane  bame. 


Pa  JIT  BscoMD. 

Hn  lady  sat  on  her  castle  wa'. 

Beholding  dale  and  doun ; 
And  there  she  saw  her  ain  gude  lord 

Come  vralking  to  the  toun. 

"  Ye're  welcome,  ye're  welcome,  my  ain  ftude 
Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me ;  [lord. 

But  whereaway  are  my  twa  sons  ? 
Ye  sold  ha'e  brought  them  wi'  ye." 

t  Pat  to  death. 
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'*  O  tiMjr  an  patten  to  a  deeper  lear. 

And  to  a  higher  icule : 
Tour  ain  twa  eons  will  no  be  bame 

TUl  the  haUow  dayi  o'  Tale." 

"  O  eorrow,  lorrow,  oome  mak'  mjr  bed ; 

And  dale,  come,  lay  me  doun ; 
For  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Nor  aet  a  fit  on  groun'  1" 

The  hallow  days  o'  Tale  were  oome. 
And  the  nights  were  lang  and  mirk. 

When  in  and  cam'  her  ain  twa  sons. 
And  their  hats  made  o'  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sbeach ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise 

That  birk  grew  lUr  eneach. 

"  Blow  up  the  fire,  now,  maidens  mine. 

Bring  water  from  the  well ; 
for  a'  my  house  shall  Ceast  this  night. 

Since  my  twa  sons  are  weU. 

"  O  eat  and  drink,  my  merry-men  a'. 

The  better  shall  ye  fkre ; 
For  my  twa  sons  they  are  oome  hame 

To  me  for  erermair." 

And  she  has  gane  and  made  their  bed. 

She's  made  it  saft  and  fine ; 
And  she's  happit  them  wi'  her  gay  mantil. 

Because  they  were  her  ain.* 


A     O  it's  they've  ta'en  np  thebr  mother^  mantil. 
And  they've  hang  it  on  a  pin : 
"  0  lang  may  ye  hing,  my  mother's  mantil. 
Ere  ye  hap  as  again." 


W^t  ^u!)e  WLAUtz. 


[A  WKAOUKKT  ot  this  Originally  appeared  in 
Johnson's  Museum.  It  is  here  extended  from 
two  copies  given  by  Mr  Buehan.  The  subject  of 
the  ballad  will  be  found  in  the  Sth  book  of 
Heniy  the  Minstrel's  Wallace.] 

Wallace  wicht,  upon  a  nicht, 

0am'  riding  ower  a  linn ; 
And  he  is  to  his  leman's  booir. 

And  tirl'd  at  the  pin. 

"  O  sleep  ye,  or  wake  ye,  lady  ?"  he  cried ; 

"  Te'U  rise  and  let  me  in." 
"  0  wha  is  this  at  my  bouir  door. 

That  knocks  and  knows  my  name  '" 
'*  My  name  is  William  Wallace ; 

Te  may  my  errand  ken." 

"  The  truth  to  you  I  wlO  rehearse— 

The  secret  I'U  unfiiuld ; 
Into  your  enemies'  hands,  this  nicht, 

I  lUrly  ha'e  you  saald." 


But  the  young  cock  crew  in  the  meny  Lin- 
And  the  wild  fowl  chirped  for  day;  [kum. 

And  tlie  aulder  to  the  younger  said, 
"  Brotlier,  we  maun  away. 

"  Ttie  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 
The  channerin  worm  doth  chide ; 

Gin  we  be  missed  out  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide." 


"  Lie  stiU,  lie  still  a  Uttle 
Lie  still  but  if  we  may ; 

Gin  my  mother  should  miss 
She'll  gae  mad  ere  it  be  day. 


while, 

as  when  she 
[wakes. 


*  Variation  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy  :- 

And  (he  hu  made  to  tham  a  b«d. 
She's  made  it  large  and  wide; 

And  she's  ta'en  her  mantel  her  about. 
Sat  dowB  at  the  bed  side. . 


"  If  that  be  true  ye  tell  tome. 

Do  ye  repent  it  sair  f" 
"  Oh,  that  I  do,"  she  said,  "  dear  Wallace, 

And  will  do  evermair ! 

"  The  English  did  surround  my  house. 

And  furcit  me  theretill ; 
But  ft>r  your  sake,  my  dear  Wallace, 

I  cuttld  bum  on  a  hill." 

Then  he  ga'e  her  a  loving  kiss; 

The  teir  drapt  ftae  his  e'e ; 
Says,  "  Fare  ye  weel  ftir  evermair; 

Tour  &oe  nae  mair  111  see." 

She  drese'd  him  in  her  ain  daithing. 

And  frae  her  house  he  came; 
Which  made  the  Englishmen  admire 

To  see  sio  a  stalwart  darnel 
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Now  Wallaoa  to  th«  Hialands  wttut,  i 

Where  dm  meat  dot  drink  had  he ; 

HOd,  "  Fa'  me  life,  or  fk'  me  dMith, 
To  lome  toon  I  roaan  drie." 

He  eteppit  ower  the  rirer  Tajr— 
On  the  North  Inch*  itepplt  be ; 

And  there  he  law  a  weel-fkured  Majr, 
Wae  washing  aneath  a  tree. 

"  What  newi,  what  news,  ye  weel-tkured 
What  news  ha'e ye  to  me ?  [May? 

What  news,  what  news,  ye  weel-fluired  May, 
What  news  in  the  south  eoantrle  ?" 

"  O  see  ye,  sir,  yon  hostler-house 

That  stands  on  yonder  plain  f 
This  very  day  have  landit  in  it 

FuU  flfbaen  Englishmen, 

"  In  search  of  Wallace,  oor  champion. 

Intending  he  should  dee  I" 
"  Then,  by  my  sooth,"  says  Wallace  wJcht, 

"  These  Englishmen  I'se  see. 

"  If  I  had  but  in  my  pocket 

The  worth  of  a  single  pennle, 
I  wad  gang  to  the  hostler-house. 
These  gentlemen  to  see." 

Hhe  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket. 

And  pull'd  out  half-a<oronn. 
Hays,  "  Tak'  ye  that,  ye  beltit  knk^ht. 

And  pay  your  lawin  doan." 

As  he  went  flrae  the  weeNfluirsd  May, 

A  beggar  bold  met  he. 
Was  oover'd  wi'  a  clouted  cloke. 

In  his  hand  a  trustie  tree. 

"  What  news,   what  news,  ye  silly  aald 
man^ 

What  news  ha'e  ye  to  gie  ?" 
"  No  news,  no  newt,  ye  tieltit  knioht. 

No  news  ha'e  I  to  thee, 
liut  fifteen  lords  in  the  hostler-hooso 

Waiting  Wallace  for  to  see." 

"  Ye'U  lend  to  me  your  clouted  cloke, 
That  kivers  ye  tna  held  to  shie ; 

And  I'll  go  to  the  hoetler-hoase, 
To  ask  fur  some  supplie." 

*  A  beautiful  plain,  or  common,  lying  along 
the  Tay,  near  T»rth.—ChamJbert. 


Now  he's  gane  to  the  West-mulr  wood. 

And  pulled  a  trustie  trie ; 
And  then  he's  on  to  the  hostler  gone. 

Asking  there  tot  charitie. 

Doun  the  stair  the  captain  comes. 

The  puir  man  for  to  see : 
"  If  ye  be  captain  as  gude  as  ye  look. 

You'll  give  me  some  supplte." 

"  Whers  were  ye  born,  ye  eruikit  carle  ? 

Wliere,  and  in  whatouuntrie  f 
"  In  fldr  Scothmd,  sir,  was  I  bom, 

Cruikit  carle  as  ye  ca'  me." 

"01  wad  give  yoo  fifty  pounds 

Of  gold  and  white  monle ; 
O  I  wad  give  yon  fifty  pounds. 

If  Wallaos  ye  would  let  roe  see." 

"  Tell  doun  your  money,"  quo'  the  eruikit 
"  Tell  doun  your  money  good ;        Icarle, 

I'm  sure  I  have  it  in  my  pouir. 
And  nerer  had  a  better  bode." 

The  money  was  toU  upon  the  table, 

Of  silver  pounds  fiftie: 
"  Now  here  I  stand  I"  quo'  the  gude  Wallace, 

And  his  cloke  firae  him  gar'd  file. 

He  slew  the  obtain  where  he  stood ; 

The  rest  they  did  quake  and  rair : 
He  slew  the  rest  around  the  room ; 

Syne  ask'd  if  there  were  ony  mair. 

"  Oet  up,  get  up,  gndewlfe,"  he  says, 
"  And  get  me  some  dinner  in  haste  i 

For  it  soon  will  be  three  lang  days  time, 
tiin  a  bit  o' meat  I  did  taste !" 

The  dinner  was  na  well  readle, 

>or  yet  on  the  table  set. 
When  other  fifteen  Englishmen 

Weru  hchtit  at  the  yett. 

"  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  traitor,  Wallace !, 

This  is  the  day  ye  maun  dee !" 
*'  I  lippen  nae  sae  little  to  Ood,"  he  s^ys, 

"  Although  I  be  but  ID  wordle." 

The  gudewlfe  had  an  auld  gu'leman; 

By  gude  Wallace  he  stiffly  stude. 
Till  ten  o'  the  fifteen  Englishmen 

I«y  befiwe  the  door  In  their  Mude. 
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^    The  other  five  he  took  alive. 

To  the  greenwood  m  they  mn  ; 

^    And  he  haa  hanged  them,  hot  merc&e. 
Up  hioh  upon  a  grain. 

■    Vow  he  it  on  to  the  North  Inch  gone. 
Where  the  May  waa  washing  tenderlie. 

.    "  Now,  by  my  tooth,"  aaid  the  gnde  Wallace, 
"  It's  been  a  sair  day's  wark  to  me." 

,    He's  pat  hie  hand  in  bis  pocket. 
And  palled  oat  twenty  poands ; 

-     Says, "  Tak'  ye  that,  ye  weel-fkared  Hay, 
For  the  gude  lock  o'  your  half-cronn." 

.   Fun  flTe-and-twenty  men  he  slew, 
Five  hanged  apon  a  grain ; 
On  the  mom  he  sat,  wi'  his  merry-men  a'. 
In  Loohmaben  toun  at  dine. 


THE  GITSE  WALLACE. 

[This  Is  a  modem  eztendon  by  Ma  Jamibsok, 
of  a  fragment  given  in  Johnson's  Maseum.  The 
fragment,  along  with  the  melody,  was  taken 
down  by  Bums  fttnn  oral  eommonioation,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Museum.  The  heroic  Wal- 
lace  vras  doubtless  the  subject  of  many  ballads 
and  songs  which  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of 
ages.] 

Tbb  Wallace  wicht,  wi'  his  merry  men  a', 
Frae  Strivellng  is  southward  gane ; 

And  he's  got  word  that  the  Earl  ^ercy 
Was  out  wi'  sax  thousand  Englishmen. 

His  menyie  he's  left  1'  the  gnde  green  wood. 
To  rest  ftae  the  heat  by  the  greenwood  tree ; 

His  menyie  he's  left  wi'  the  trus^  Graham, 
And  iM's  gane  tu  scout  in  the  south  countrie. 

The  Wallace  out  over  yon  river  he  lap. 
And  Out  he  hied  him  over  yon  lee. 

Till,  at  a  well  washin'  her  claes. 
He  was  aware  of  a  fltir  ladle. 

And  ay  as  she  wush,  she  sabbit  sair. 

And  her  cheeks  the  saut  tear  ay  did  weet : 

"  What  tidins,  what  tidins,  Ikir  bulie  ?"  he  said; 
*'  Or  what  ails  thee  to  gar  thee  greet  ? 


^ 


"  Mair  meet  it  were  in  princely  bower, 
Wi'  noblest  feres  thy  youth  should  won ; 

It  rewis  my  heart,  a  flower  sae  meek 
Misaanteria  bab  should  blaw  upon ! 


"  Thir  cheeks  should  rosy  dimples  wear, 
Thir  een  should  shine  wi'  love  and  glee"— 

"  Och  lang,"  the  htdy  slch'd  and  said, 
"  Has  joy  been  strange  in  thia  ooontrie. 


"  My  father  they  klll'd,  they  klU'd  my  bri- 
ther. 

They  herryit  our  ftdd,  and  brent  our  ha' ; 
Me  they've— ochon !  ny  heart  will  brak  !— 

My  trae  love  to  England's  reft  awa*. 

"  Tet  hope,  gin  Wallace  had  thriven,  I  had. 

That  I  my  lemroan  yet  mat  see, 
Bevenge  on  Cresslngham  to  wrack. 

For  a'  the  wrangs  he's  gart  me  dree. 

"  But  Piercy,  wi'  the  fiuiae  earl  Wamn, 
And  Cressingham  (ill  mat  he  speed !) 

Are  dackerin'  wi'  sax  thousand  mair, 
Frae  Coupar  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

"  And  down  in  yon  wee  ostler  honse 
Now  ligs  ftill  fyfteen  English  Strang, 

And  tbey  are  seekin'  the  gude  Wallace, 
Its  him  to  tak',  and  him  to  hang." 

"There's  nought  in   my  purse,"  quo'  gude 
Wallace, 

"  Sma'  spulyie  ba'e  they  to  get  frae  me ; 
But  I  will  down  to  yon  wee  ostler  hoaae, 

Thir  fifteen  Englishmen  to  see. 

"  I've  but  this  brandy  wi'  whilk,  God  wiU, 
111  mak'  them  sic  cheer  as  I  dow"— 

"  Sae  God  thee  speed,"  said  the  ladle  fkir, 
"  And  send  us  ten  thousand  sic  as  you  ■" 

And  whan  he  cam'  to  yon  wee  ostler  house. 

He  bade  benedicUe  be  there ; 
The  gude-wife  said,  "  Te're  welcome,  come 
ben, 

Mair  welcome,  I  wat,  nor  twa  'r  three  mair." 

The  gude-man  qme  came  in  fhie  the  hill, 
A  braw  fat  glmmer  upon  hia  back ; 

He  ferlied  to  see  that  strange  meniie, 
Sio  cheer  and  mows  at  his  ingle  mak'. 
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"Ye'rehameltolkUowl.tobtMeflrem!        A 
I  braw'd  DMtwowitfiirkettrin  Uksye; 

God  wnd  the  days  pulr  SootUnd  baa  aeen. 
And  %  bitter  browst  to  you  'twiU  be !" 

"  Welcome,  aold  oiirl  I"  lald  the  captain  t 
"  Auld  oraikit  carl,  wl'  your  fkt  yow : 

It  weel  will  nur  wi'  the  ffude  brown  yill ; 
And  the  four  apawli  o't  I  wat  we'i  cow." 

"  The  ipawU  o'  it  gin  ye  should  cow, 
111  will  I  thole  to  brook  the  wraog. 

But  gin  I  had  ye  in  gude  Brae  Murray, 
I'd  gmr  ye  sing  anither  sang. 

"  There  Eddert's  glaive  and  Eddert's  goud 

Ha'e  ettled  at  thirldome  in  Tain  ; 
And  salr  will  England  some  day  rue 

The  wrangs  we've  a'  ftae  Eddert  ta'en. 

"  God  red  our  Wallace  wicht  frae  harm, 
And  send  our  gude  earl  Robert  hers ; 

For  oowart  art  and  lawless  rief, 

We'll  soon  our  score  wi'  Eddert  clear." 

"  O  whare  was  ye  bom,  auld  crulkit  carl  ? 

Your  leed  saurs  na  o'  this  oountrle"— 
"  A  true  Murray  Scott  I'm  bom  and  bred. 

And  an  auld  oruikit  carl  Just  sic  as  ye 


"  I'll  gi'e  fyfteen  shillins  to  thee,  oruikit 
carl. 

For  a  friend  to  him  ye  kythe  to  me. 
Gin  ye'll  tak'  me  to  the  wicht  Wallace; 

For  up*sides  wi'm  I  mean  to  be." 

"  I'm  but  an  auld  oruikit  carl,  God  wot, 
Stiff  and  onfeirie  to  what  I've  been ; 

My  glaive  lang  syne  was  hung  o*  the  knag. 
And  three  score  and  five  thir  hafbts  ha'e 


"  But  leal  my  heart  beats  yet,  and  warm ; 

Thooh  auld  onftirie  and  lyart  I'm  now ; 
Were  wicht  Wallace  here,  wi'  nane  but 
myiel'. 

For  a'  Eddert's  kingdom  I  wadna  be  you!" 

A  rang  the  Wallace  had  intiU  hU  han', 

A  burly  kent  as  well  mat  be. 
That  anoe  afore  redd  him  frae  skaith. 

Whan  teliin'  his  beads  by  the  greenwood 
tree. 


He  hat  the  proud  captain  alang  the  diaft  blade. 
That  never  a  bit  o'  meal  he  ate  malr ; 

He  stiokit  the  laive  at  the  buird  whare  they  sat. 
And  he  left  them  a'  lyin'  sprawUn*  there. 

'*  Sae  God  me  shield,"  said  the  gude  WaUace, 
"  Though  hard  bested,  I've  done  wi'  thae; 

Sae  God  me  shield,"  said  the  gude  Wallace, 
"  And  send  me  as  mony  sothroun  mae." 

Bumbased  the  gude-man  glowr'd  a  wee. 
Syne  hent  the  Wallace  by  the  ban' ; 

"  Its  he !  it  can  be  nane  but  he !" 
The  gude-wlft  on  her  knees  had  ikun. 

"  Hale  be  your  hearts,  ye  couthie  twa, 
I'm  he,  I'm  Wallace,  as  ye  trow ; 

But  fkut  and  mister  ha'e  done  mair. 
Nor  e'er  could  thae  my  head  to  bow. 

"  Get  up,  gude-wlfe,  gin  Christ  ye  Inve, 
Some  meltith  fess  to  me  in  haste ; 

For  it  will  soon  be  three  lang  days 
Sin'  I  a  bit  o'  meat  did  taste." 

I  wat  the  gude* wife  wasna  sla ; 

But  hardly  on  the  buird  'twas  set, 
Till  ither  fyfteen  Englishmen 

Were  a'  Uchted  about  the  yett. 

"  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  fkuse  Wallace, 
For  weel  we  wat  that  here  ye  be ; 

Come  out,  come  out,  thou  traitor  Wallace ; 
Its  o'er  late  now  to  flinch  or  flee. 

*<  The  tod  is  ta'en  in  his  hole,  Wallace ; 

This  is  the  day  that  thou  maun  die." 
"  I  llppen  na  sae  little  to  God,"  he  says, 

"  Althoch  that  I  be  iU  wonlie." 

The  gudeman  lap  to  his  braid  claymore. 
That  hang  on  the  knag  aside  the  speir ; 

A  lance  the  wife  hent  down  frae  the  bank. 
That  aft  had  shane  fu'  sharp  in  weir. 

His  burly  brand  the  Wallace  drew. 
And  out  he  braided  at  the  door : 

His  stalwart  back  he  tura'd  to  the  wa'. 
And  flrmly  set  his  fbot  before. 

His  trusty-true  twa-hannit  glaive 

Afore  him  swang  he  manfkillie, 
While  anger  lucken'd  his  dark  browR, 

And  like  a  wood-wolf  gianst  his  e'e. 
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"  Art  thoa  that  boosteoiu  bellamy," 
Bowden  wi*  rage,  said  the  captain ; 

**  That  felloan  traitor,  that  mm  feU 
O  douohty  EDgli«lunen  hai  daln  ? 

"Mat  God  aasoOe  me,  bat  it  gladt 
My  hart  this  tyde  to  meet  thee  aaa ! 

My  ae  brither  by  the  Sam  lie*  dead ; 
But  in  thy  heart's  bloid  111  wrack  my 
wae." 

"  I  weird  thee,  to  let  me  be  were  best ; 

Nocht  do  I  grein  thy  blaid  to  spill ; 
Fieroe  as  thy  brither  was,  and  fell. 

Southron,  he  was  thy  brither  still; 

"And  laith  were  I,"  quoth  the  gude  Wal- 
lace, 

Lowrrin'  his  glidve  in  mylder  maid, 
"  To  sitaith  the  rueftil  heart  that  yearns 

But  to  revenge  a  brither's  bluid. 

"  Then  force  na  this  hand  to  wirk  thy  bale. 
Bat  tak'  my  rede,  and  lat  me  gang." 

"  Tyke,  by  the  rude  thou  "scapes  nat  sae  I" 
And  fierce  at  him  the  butier  sprang. 

A  thud  wi'  liis  keen  swerd  he  loot, 
To  cleave  the  Wallace  to  the  chin ; 

But  his  bonnet,  thoch  o'  the  olaith  without. 
Was  o'  the  trusty  steel  within. 

"  Ta,  wUt  thou  ?"  said  Wallace,  "  then  tak' 
thee  that!" 

And  derfly  strak  a  dynt  sae  dour, 
Ttuit  through  the  craig  and  shouther  blade 

At  anoe  the  trenchand  weapon  shure.* 


*  This  stroke  of  the  might  WaUaet  is  nothing 
to  the  followhig:— "  One  Sir  David  de  Anand,  a 
right  valiant  knight,  chanced  to  Iw  wounded  by 
one  of  the  enemies,  by  reason  whereof  he  was  so 
kindled  in  vrrathAil  desire  to  be  revenged,  that 
with  an  axe  which  he  had  in  his  hande,  he 
ranghte  his  adversarie,  that  had  hurt  him,  snebe 
a  blow  on  the  shoulder,  that  he  clove  hym  togi- 
ther  with  his  horse,  and  the  axe  stayed  not  till 
it  light  upon  the  verie  harde  pavement,  so  as  the 
print  of  the  violente  stroke  remained  to  be  sene 
a  long  ty  me  after  in  one  of  the  stones  of  the  same 
pavement."— Hollnshed's  History  of  Scotland,  F. 
348,1. 


Agast  the  sothroun  stood  a  stound : 

Syne  hamphis'd  him,  pela-mele,  ane  and  a'. 

And  vaponrin'  wi'  bumist  swerds,  gan  shout, 
"  Bevenge,  revenge !  fy,  tak'  and  sla !" 

The  auld  gude-man  had  the  auld  man's  grip, 
Thoch  nae  sae  feirie  as  he  had  been ; 

Sae  steevely  he  by  the  Wallace  stood. 

Were  few  that  to  meet  his  glaive  mat  grein. 

And  bauld  and  bardaoh  the  gude-wife 

Sae  derf  couth  wield  her  gude  brown  spear ; 

To  fecht  for  her  country  and  gude-man. 
Could  Scotswoman  own  a  woman's  fear  ? 

The  first  that  strak  at  the  gude  Wallace, 
The  auld  gude-man  shore  his  craig  in  twa. 

"  Weel  doon,  my  fere !"  said  the  Wallaoe  then ; 
"  Wi'  thee  'twere  a  shame  to  tak'  to  the 


Syne  grippit  his  brand  wi'  micht  and  ire. 
And  forward  throw  the  press  he  flang ; 

Sic  thuds  on  ilka  side  he  dealt. 

That  down  to  the  dead  the  firieks  he  dang. 

Wi'  deadly  dynts  the  baldest  ten 

O'  the  sothroun,  that  the  starkest  stuid. 

The  wicht  Walhioe  and  thir  trusty  twa 
Ha'e  laid  o'  the  green  dicht  in  their  bluid. 

The  tither  five  to  the  green>wood  ran ; 

On  a  grain  they  hav  git  them  but  ransoun ; 
And  neist  day  wi'  Wallaoe'  merry  men  a'. 

They  sat  at  dine  in  Loohmaben  town. 


This  sword  of  the  good  Sir  David  seems  to 
have  been  little  inferior  to  the  enchanted  glaiv- 
mor  of  Fingal,  so  fkmous  in  the  tales  of  the 
Highlanders,  that  would  by  mere  dint  of  its  own 
innate  virtue,  cut  through  any  thing  that  was 
struck  with  it,  and  oould  TOt^-  be  sU^t  till  it 
came  to  the  ground.  Tills  unlub.  y  propensity  in 
the  sword  to  go  fluther  than  was  intended,  often 
occasioned  sad  mistakes  and  accidents;  many  of 
which  make  the  ground-work  of  tales  which  are 
still  repeated  by  the  winter's  evening  fire-side. 

Jamitton, 
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[In  Jobnton'i  Miueum,  a  flragment  of  thii  ballad  is  cifcn,  under  the  titla  of  "  Lord  Bonald  my 
Hon."  This  fragment  was  AirnUhed  by  Bums  to  that  work,  along  with  tlM  air  to  whioh  it  is  sung. 
Boms  says  tliat  the  air  is  a  Ikrourite  one  in  Ayrsliire,  and  supposes  that  it  is  tlM  original  of  Lo^ba- 
ber.  In  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  the  following  more  complete  rersion  of  the  ballad  is  girea  undar 
the  head  of  "  Lord  Bandal."  Soott  says,  "  The  hero  is  more  generally  termed  Lord  Bonald ;  but 
I  willingly  follow  the  authority  of  ah  Ettriok  Forest  copy  for  calling  him  Bandal ;  becatose, 
though  the  elrcumstanees  are  so  Tery  difbrent,  I  think  it  not  impossible,  that  the  ballad  may  have 
originally  regarded  the  death  of  Thomas  Baadolph,  or  Bandal,  earl  of  Murray,  nephew  to  Bobert 
Bruce,  and  goremor  of  Boutland.  This  great  warrior  died  at  Musselburgh,  1S8S,  at  the  moment 
when  his  servioes  were  most  necessary  to  his  country,  already  threatened  by  an  English  army.  For 
this  sole  reason,  perhaps,  our  historians  obetinately  impute  his  death  to  poison.  See  The  Bruce, 
book  zz.  Fordun  repeats,  and  Boeoe  echoes,  this  story,  both  of  whom  charge  the  murder  on  Ed- 
ward III.  But  it  is  combated  successfully  by  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Bemarks  on  the  History  of  Soot- 
land.  The  substitution  of  some  venomous  reptile  for  food,  or  putting  it  into  liquor,  was  anciently 
supposed  to  be  a  common  mode  of  administering  poison."  He  adds, "  there  is  a  ?exy  similar  song, 
which,  apparently  to  excite  greater  interest  in  the  nursery,  the  handsome  young  hunter  is  ex- 
changed for  a  little  child,  poisoned  by  a  fldse  step-mother."  The  nursery  song  to  which  Sir  Walter 
refers  runs  as  follows,    it  is  called  "  The  Oroodlin*  Doo,'  (Ck)olng  Pigeon.) 

"  Oh,  whanr  ha'a  ye  be«a  a,'  the  dsy.  my  bonnie  wee  eroodlio'  doo  ?" 

**  Ota,  I've  been  st  my  grsadmotbtirs  (•tep-mothera),  mak'  my  bed  musmie,  doo  1" 

*<  Oh,  what  gat  ya  at  your  grandmothar'a,  my  little  wee  croodUn*  doo  ?" 
*'  I  got  a  bonnie  wee  flatiie,  mak'  my  bod,  mammia,  noo!" 

"Oh  whaur  did  she  eateh  the  flahie,  my  bonnie  wee  eroodlin'  doo?" 
**  She  catch'd  it  in  Uie  gutter-liola,  mail*  my  bed,  mammle,  noo !" 

••  And  what  did  aha  do  wi'  the  flah,  my  UtUe  wee  eroodlin'  doo  f " 
"  She  boiled  it  in  a  braaa  pan,  oh,  ma!k'  my  bed,  mammie,  noo." 

<■  And  what  did  ye  do  wi'  the  banea  o't,  my  bonnie  wee  eroodlin'  doof" 
"  I  gied  tiiem  to  my  little  dog,  mak'  my  bed,  mammie,  noo." 

"  And  what  did  your  little  doggie  do,  my  bonnie  wee  eroodlin'  doo  V 

"  He  atretched  out  hia  head,  hla  foct,  and  dee'd,  and  ao  will  I,  mammie,  noo  I" 

In  Bnchan's  Ballads  of  the  North  a  rhyme  very  similar  to  the  above  is  giren  under  the  name  of 
"  Willy  Doo."  The  subject  of  the  ballad  seems  to  be  universally  popular  in  one  shape  or  other. 
In  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  Mr  Jamieson  givee  the  oommenoement  of  a  Suffolk  ver- 
sion: 

"  Where  have  yon  been  to-day,  Billy  my  son  ? 
Where  have  yon  been  to-day,  my  only  man  f" 
"  I've  been  a  wooing  mother,  make  my  bed  aoon ; 
For  I'm  aiok  at  the  heart,  and  £iia  would  lie  down." 

"  What  have  you  ate  to  day,  Billy,  my  aonr 
What  have  you  ate  to-day,  my  only  man  ?" 
"  I've  ate  an  eel-pie.  mother,  make  my  bed  aoon ; 
Por  I'm  aick  at  tbe  heart,  and  ahall  die  before  noon." 

Mr  Jamieson  also  translates,  as  follows,  a  German  popular  ditty*  entitled  Orossmutter  Sdilaa- 
genkoeohin,  i.  e.  Grandmother  Adder-cook. 

<•  Maria,  what  room  have  yon  been  in— Maria,  my  only  child  f" 
"  I've  been  with  my  grandmother— alaa,  lady  motlier,  what  pain '." 
"  What  haa  aha  given  thee  to  eat— Maria,"  ko. 
«  She  haa  given  me  fried  fishes— alaa,"  kc. 
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••  Where  did  the  eateh  the  little  fiahee— Mada,"  fee  / 

**  She  cansht  them  in  the  kitchen  nrden— alaa,"  fee. 

*•  With  what  did  the  catch  the  little  flahee— Maria."  fee. 

•«  She  caurht  them  with  roda  and  little  aticke— alaa,"  fee.  '       .   v 

«  What  did  she  do  with  the  re«t  of  the  ilahee— Maria."  fee.  <.    -  - 

«  She  gave  it  to  her  little  dark-brown  dor— alaa,"  fee. 

'<  And  what  became  of  the  dark-brown  do« — Maria,"  fee. 

"  It  burat  into  a  thouaand  pieeea— alaa,"  £b. 

"  Maria,  where  ahall  I  make  thy  bed— Maria,  ny  only  child  7"  -■ 

"  In  the  churchyard  ahalt  thou  make  my  bed— alaa,  lady  mother,  what  pain  1"^  '  v^"^' 


"  Maria,  where  ahall  I  malie  thy  bed— Maria,  m^  only  child  f "  '        "^ 


'  0  wHutB  ba'e  ye  been.  Lord  Bandal,  my  ion  ?  ''11 

O  where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man  ?"  '-  ^ 

"  I  ha'e  been  to  the  wild  wood ;  mother,  make  my  bed  Mon,        >  .  -..''' ,' 

For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fkin  wald  lie  down." 

■   .y  ^ 

"  Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Bandal,  my  son  ?  ■A 

Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  handaome  young  man  ?" 

"  I  din'd  wi'  my  true-love ;  mother,  make  my  bed  aoon,  '  \V^ '^ 

For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fldn  wald  lie  down."  l- "'  '-■ 

J""?  '~~\ 

^^   ■  '■> 
"  What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner.  Lord  Bandal,  my  aon  ?  ■  •;<'/  ' 

Wliat  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  my  handaome  young  man  ?"  ;   >/-' . 

"  I  gat  eels  boil'd  in  broo' ;  mother,  make  my  bed  loon,  .  V' ' 

For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  flifai  wald  lie  down."  ■  I  -  >. 

/  "",    ' 

"  What  became  of  your  bloodhounds.  Lord  Bandal,  my  son  ?  ' 

What  became  of  your  bloodhounds,  my  handsome  young  man  ?" 
"  O  they  swell'd  and  they  died ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon,  'X 

For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  flUn  wald  lie  down." 

I  »■ 

"01  fear  ye  are  poison'd.  Lord  Bandal,  my  son !  , .'  ■ '      ' 
O  I  fear  ye  are  poison'd,  my  handsome  young  man !" 

"  O  yes  1  lam  poison'd;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon,  ■    ,<.^./ 

For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  lUn  wald  lie  down."  ^  - 


LOBD  DONALD. 

[This  fuller  vertion  of  "  Lord  Bandal"  is  given  in  Mr  Kinloch's  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  Lon« 
don,  1827.  It  was  procured  in  the  North.  "It  wotiid  seem,"  says  Mr  Elinloch,  "that  Lord 
Donald  liad  t>een  poisoned  by  eating  toads  prepared  as  a  dish  of  flshee.  Though  the  frog  is  in  some 
oonntries  considered  a  delicacy,  the  toad  has  always  been  viewed  as  a  venomous  animal.  Might 
not  the  Scots  proverbial  phrase,  "  To  gi'e  one  ftvgs  instead  offish,"  as  meaning  to  substitute  wliat 
li  bad  or  disagreeable,  for  expected  good,  be  viewed  as  allied  to  the  idea  of  the  venomous  qualify  of  '. 
the  toad?"  --.^ 

"  O  WRARH  lia'e  ye  been  a'  day.  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ?  *''  "  \ 

O  whare  ha'e  ye  been  a'  day,  my  Jollie  young  man  ?"  < ''        < 

"  I've  been  awa'  courtin' ;  mither,  mak'  my  bed  sune. 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fkin  wad  lie  donn." 

^  -7  ■  - 
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"  What  wad  y  ha'«  fbr  joor  wpfw.  Lord  Donald,  tojaaa? 
What  wad  je  ha'e  inr  jroor  lapiMr,  my  Jollio  jroung  man  '" 
"  I've  gotten  my  rapper ;  mlther,  mak'  mjr  bed  mne, 
For  I'm  liok  at  the  heart,  and  I  fldn  wad  lie  doun." 


"  What  did  ye  get  fcr  your  rapper.  Lord  Donald,  my  eon  ? 
What  did  ye  get  Ibr  your  rapper,  my  Jollle  yoang  man  ?" 
"  A  diah  of  ima'  flihee  i  mlther,  mak'  my  bed  rane. 
For  I'm  lick  at  the  heart,  and  1  fUn  wad  lie  doun." 


"  Whare  gat  ye  the  flehee.  Lord  Donald,  my  eon  ? 
Whare  gat  ye  the  flehee,  my  Jollle  young  man  ?" 
"  In  my  fhther'e  blaok  dltohee ;  mlther,  mak'  my  bed  eone. 
For  I'm  elok  at  the  heart,  and  I  flUn  wad  lie  doun." 


(■■■•    ' 
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"  What  like  were  your  flehee,  Lord  Donald,  my  eon  ? 

What  like  were  your  flehee,  my  Jollle  young  man  f 

"  Black  backs  and  epreokl'd  belliee;  mlther,  mak'  my  bed  sune, 

For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fUn  wad  lie  doun." 

"  O  I  flsar  ye  are  poison 'd,  Lord  DonaU,  my  eon  I 
O  I  Aar  ye  are  polson'd,  my  JolUe  young  man  I" 
"  O  yee !  I  am  polson'd  i  mlther,  mak'  my  bed  rone. 
For  I'm  alok  at  the  heart*  Mid  I  fltln  wad  lie  doun." 

"  What  win  ye  leave  to  your  flither.  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ? 
What  will  ye  leave  to  your  flUher,  my  Jollle  young  man  ?" 
"  Balth  my  houses  and  land ;  mlther,  mak'  my  bed  mne. 
For  I'm  slok  at  the  heart,  and  I  flOn  wad  lie  doun." 


\ 


/ 
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'*  What  will  ye  leave  to  your  brlthcr.  Lord  Donakl,  my  son  ? 
What  will  ye  leave  to  your  brlther,  my  Jollle  young  man  ?" 
"  My  horse  and  the  saddle ;  mltbor,  mak'  my  bod  rane. 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fldn  wad  lie  doun." 

"  What  will  ye  leave  to  your  sister.  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ? 
What  will  ye  leave  to  your  sister,  my  Jollle  young  man  ?" 
"  Baith  my  gold  box  and  rings;  mlther,  mak'  my  bed  rane. 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fldn  wad  lie  doun." 

"  What  will  ye  leave  to  your  true-love.  Lord  Donald,  my  son  ^ 
What  will  ye  Irave  to  your  tme-Iove,  my  Jollle  young  man  f 
"  The  tow  and  the  halter,  tut  to  hang  on  yon  tree. 
And  lat  her  hang  there  Ibr  the  poyeonlng  o'  me." 
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[Tm  banad  generally  called  **  LammOdn" 
was  at  one  time  a  popular  one  throughoat  Soot- 
land,  and  a  number  of  difteient  versions  of  it 
exist,  in  which  both  the  names  of  the  hero  and 
the  locality  celebrated  vary.  In  the  versions  be- 
fore us,  the  hero  figures  under  the  dlflbrent 
names  of  "Lammikin,"  "Lamldn,"  "Balcan- 
qnal,"  "  Lambert  Linkln,"  and  "  Bold  BanUn," 
while  the  localities  are  also  changed  more  or  less. 
*'  Lammildn"  is  supposed  to  be  an  ironical  de- 
agnation  of  the  blood-thirsty  mason.  The  earliest 
printed  copy  of  the  ballad  that  can  be  traced  is 
that  in  Herd's  collection,  1776 ;  a  more  complete 
and  better  oopy  is  given  in  Jamieson'S  collection, 
1806;  another  version  by  Finlay,  in  1808;  and 
another  by  Motherwell  in  18V.  All  these  we 
reprint  in  the  ofder  in  which  we  have  spedfled 
them,  and  also  add  a  verdon  derived  from  oral 
traditieiv  which  lias  not  before  been  printed.] 


[Hbbd's  oopy,  with  additional  verses  by  Finlay.] 

Lammikin  was  as  gude  a  mason 

As  ever  hewed  a  stane ; 
He  biggit  Lord  Wdre's  castle. 

But  payment  gat  he  nane. 

"  Sen  ye  winna  gi'e  me  my  guerdon,  knd, 
Sen  ye  winna  gi'e  me  my  hire. 

This  gude  castle,  sae  stately  built, 
I  sail  gar  rook  wi'  fire. 

"  Sen  ye  winna  gi'e  me  my  wages,  lord. 

Ye  sail  ha'e  cause  to  rue." 
And  syne  he  brewed  a  black  revenge. 

And  syne  he  vowed  a  vow. — 

The  Lammikin  sair  wroth,  sair  wroth, 

Betumed  again  to  Downe ; 
But  or  he  gaed,  he  vow'd  and  vow'd, 

The  castle  should  sweep  the  ground. — 

"  O  byde  at  hame,  my  gude  Lord  Weire, 

I  weird  ye  byde  at  hame; 
Gang  na  to  this  day's  hunting. 

To  leave  me  a'  alane. 


"  Tae  night,  yae  night,  I  dreamt  this  bower 

0  red  red  blude  was  fti' ; 

Gin  ye  gang  to  this  black  hunting, 

1  saU  ha'e  cause  to  me." 

"  Wha  looks  to  dreams,  my  winsome  dame 

Nae  cause  ha'e  ye  to  fear;" 
And  syne  he  kindly  kissed  her  cheek. 

And  syne  the  starting  tear.— 

Ifow  to  the  gude  green-wood  he's  gane. 

She  to  her  painted  bower. 
But  first  she  dosed  the  windows  and  doon 

Of  the  castle,  ha',  and  tower. 

They  steeked  doors,  they  steeked  yetts. 

Close  to  the  cheek  and  ohin ;  * 
They  steeked  them  a'  but  a  wee  wicket. 

And  Lammikin  crap  in. 

"  Where  are  the  Uds  o'  this  castle?" 

Says  the  Lammikin ; 
"  They  are  a'  wi'  Lord  Weire,  hunting," 

The  fiUse  nouriee  did  sing. 

"  Where  are  the  lasses  o'  this  castle  ?" 

Says  the  Lammikin ; 
"  They  are  a'  out  at  the  washing," 

The  taiae  noutlce  did  sing. 

"  But  Where's  the  hidy  o'  this  house  ?" 

Says  the  I^unmlkin ; 
"  She  is  in  her  bower  sewing," 

The  (Use  nouriee  did  sing. 

"  Is  this  the  bairn  o'  this  house  ?" 

Says  the  Lammikin ; 
"  The  only  bairn  Lord  Weire  aughts," 

The  tthe  nourioe  did  sing. 

Lammikin  nipped  the  bonnie  babe. 
While  loud  false  nouriee  dngs ; 

Lammikin  nipped  the  bonnie  babe. 
Till  high  the  red  blude  springs. 

"  Still  my  bairn,  nourioe, 

O  still  hbn  if  ye  can." 
'*  He  will  not  still,  madam. 

For  a'  his  Esther's  Ian'." 
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"  0,  gtntis  noorloe,  ttUl  my  bairn, 

O  still  bim  wl'  the  keys;" 
"  He  will  not  stlU,  fliir  lady. 

Let  me  do  what  I  pleate." 

"  0  ■tlU  my  bairn,  kind  noarioe, 

0  still  him  wi'  the  ring." 
"  He  will  not  stUl,  my  lady. 

Let  me  do  any  thing." 

"  O  still  my  bairn,  gude  noorloe, 

O  still  him  wl'  the  knife." 
"  He  will  not  still,  dear  mistress  mine. 

Gin  I'd  lay  down  my  lib." 

"  Sweet  nourioe,  loud  loud  oriet  my  balm, 

O  still  him  wi*  the  bell." 
"  He  will  not  still,  dear  lady, 

Till  ye  cum  down  yonrsel'. 

The  first  step  she  stepped. 

She  stepped  on  a  stane. 
The  next  step  she  stepped. 

She  met  the  Lammikln. 

And  when  she  saw  the  red  red  bluda, 
A  loud  skrieoh  skrieohed  slie, — 

"  0  monster,  monster,  spare  my  child, 
Who  never  skaithed  thee  I 

"  0  spare,  if  in  your  bluldy  breast 
Abides  not  heart  of  stane  I 

0  spare,  an'  ye  sail  ha'e  o'  gold 
That  ye  can  carry  hame  I" 

"  I  carena  for  your  gold,"  he  said, 
"  I  carena  for  your  fbe, 

1  ha'e  been  wranged  by  your  lord. 

Black  vengeance  ye  sail  drle. 

"  Here  are  nae  serft  to  guard  your  ha's, 

Nae  trusty  spearmen  here ; 
In  yon  green  wood  they  sound  the  horn. 

And  chaoe  the  doe  and  deer. 

"  Though  merry  sounds  the  gude  green-wood 
Wi'  huntsmen,  hounds,  and  horn. 

Tour  lord  sfUl  rue  ere  sets  yon  sun 
He  has  done  me  skalth  and  soom." 

"  0  nourice,  wanted  ye  your  meat. 

Or  wanted  ye  your  fee, 
Or  wanted  ye  for  any  thing 

A  fuir  lady  could  gi'e  ?" 


"  I  wanted  fbr  nae  meat,  ladle, 

I  wanted  for  nae  Am  ; 
But  I  wanted  for  a  hantto 

A  fair  bidy  could  gi'e." 

Then  LammiUn  drew  his  red  red  sword. 

And  sharped  it  on  a  stane. 
And  through  and  through  this  Ihif  ladte. 

The  oauld  oauld  steel  ia  gaa*. 

Nor  lang  was't  after  this  finl  dead, 
Till  Lord  Weire  cumin  hame, 

Thocht  he  saw  his  sweet  baim't  blahl 
Sprinkled  on  a  stana. 

"I  wish  a'  may  be  weel,"  ha  says, 

"  Wi'  my  ladie  at  hamei 
For  the  rings  upon  my  fingers 

Are  bursting  in  twain." 

But  mair  he  look'd,  and  dale  saw  he. 

On  the  door  at  the  trance, 
Bpoto  0'  his  dear  lady's  bluki 

Shining  like  a  lanoe.— 

"  There's  bluid  in  my  nursery. 

There's  bluid  in  my  ha', 
There's  bluid  in  my  fUr  lady's  bower. 

An'  that's  want  of  a'." 

O  sweet  sweet  sang  the  birdie 

Upon  the  bough  sae  hie. 
But  little  oared  fidse  norioe  for  that, 

Tor  it  was  her  gallows  tree. 

Then  out  he  set,  and  his  braw  men 

Bode  a'  the  country  roun'. 
Ere  lang  they  (knd  the  Lammikln 

Had  sheltered  near  to  Downe. 

They  carried  hhn  a'  airts  o'  wind. 

And  miokle  pain  had  he. 
At  last  before  Lord  Weire's  gale 

They  hanged  him  on  the  tree. 


IL 

[Jamibsom's  version,   who 
Mrs  Brown  of  Falkland.] 


reoeived  it  from 


It's  Lamkin  was  a  mason  good. 
As  ever  built  wl'  stane; 

He  built  lord  Wearie's  castle. 
But  FAyment  got  he  nana. 


T, 


"  O  pay  me,  U»d  Wearie ; 

Oome,  pay  me  my  fee." 
"I  eanna  pay  yon,  LamUn, 

For  I  maun  gang  o'er  the  i 

"O  pay  me  now.  Lord  Wearie ; 

Come,  pay  me  oat  o'  hand." 
"  I  oanna  pay  you,  Lamldn, 

Unlew  I  kU  my  land." 

"  0  gin  ye  winna  p^r  me, 

I  here  mil  mak'  a  tow. 
Before  that  ye  come  hame  again, 

Te  aall  ha'e  cause  to  rue." 

Lord  Wearie  got  a  honnie  ehip. 
To  ndl  the  aaut  eea  (hem ; 

Bade  hie  lady  weel  the  castle  keq>. 
Ay  till  he  should  come  hame. 

Bat  the  nourioe  was  a  &uue  Ununer 

As  e'er  hung  on  a  tree ; 
She  laid  a  plot  wi'  Lamkin, 

When  her  lord  was  o'er  the  i 


She  laid  a  plot  wi'  Lamkin. 

When  the  servant!  were  awa' ; 
Loot  him  in  at  a  little  shot  window. 

And  brought  him  to  the  ha'. 

**  O  whare's  a'  the  men  o'  this  house. 

That  ca'  me  Lamkin  ?" 
**  They're  at  the  bamwell  thrMhing, 

'Twill  be  laog  ere  they  come  in." 

"  And  whare's  the  women  o'  this  hmisB, 

That  ca'  me  Lamkin  ?" 
"  They're  at  the  Csr  well  washing; 

■Twill  be  lang  ere  they  come  in." 

"  And  whare's  the  bairns  o'  this  house. 

That  ca'  me  Lamkin  ?" 
"  They're  at  the  school  reading : 

'Twill  be  night  or  they  come  hame." 

"  O,  whare's  the  lady  o'  this  house. 

That  ca's  me  Lamkin  ?" 
"  She's  up  in  her  bower  sewing. 

But  we  soon  can  bring  her  down." 

Then  Lamkin's  tane  a  sharp  knift. 
That  hang  down  by  his  gaire. 

And  he  has  gi'en  the  bonnie  babe 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair. 


O,  the  flrsten  step  she  steppit. 

She  steppit  on  a  stane ; 
But  the  neisten  step  die  steppit. 

She  met  him,  Lamkin. 

•*  O  mercy,  mercy,  Lamkin ! 

Ha'e  mercy  upon  me ! 
Though  you've  ta'en  my  young  son's  life, 

Te  may  let  mysel'  be." 

"  O,  sail  I  kill  her  nourice  ? 

Or  sail  I  lat  her  be  ?" 
"  0,  kill  her,  kill  her,  Lamkin, 

For  she  ne'er  was  good  to  me. 

"  O  scour  the  bason,  nourioe. 

And  mak'  it  fkir  and  clean, 
For  to  keep  tliis  lady's  heart's  Uood, 

For  she's  come  o'  noble  kin." 

"  There  need  nae  bason,  Lamkin, 
Lat  it  run  through  the  floor; 

What  better  is  the  heart's  blood 
0'  the  rich  than  o'  the  poor." 

But  ere  three  months  were  at  an  and* 

Lord  Weare  came  again ; 
But  dowie  dowie  was  his  heart 

When  first  he  came  hane. 
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"  O,  wha'i  bkMd  is  this,"  ha  stys, 
"  That  Ufls  in  the  ohamer  ?" 

"  It  is  your  lady's  heart's  blood ; 
'Tis  as  clear  as  the  lamer." 

"  And  wha's  blood  is  this,"  he  says, 

"  That  lies  in  my  ha'  ?" 
"  It  is  yoar  young  son's  heart's  blood  i 

'lis  the  clearest  ara." 

(),  sweetly  sang  the  black-blrd 

That  sat  upon  the  tree; 
But  salrer  grat  Lamkin, 

When  he  was  oondemn'd  to  dio. 

And  bonnie  sang  the  mavis 

Out  o'  tSw  thorny  brake ; 
But  sairer  grat  the  nourloe. 

When  she  was  tied  to  the  rtake. 


III. 


[FiRLAT's  copy,  who  gives  it  fkrom  a  manu- 
script written  by  an  old  lady.] 

Whhbm  Balwearie  and  his  train 

Gaed  to  hunt  the  wild  boar, 
He  gar'd  bar  up  his  oastle 

Behind  and  before. 

And  he  bade  his  lUr  lady 

Guard  weel  her  young  son. 
For  wicked  Baloanqual 

Orsat  mischief  had  done. 

So  she  closed  a'  the  windows 

Without  and  within. 
But  forgot  the  wee  wicket. 

And  Balcanqual  onq)  in. 

Then  up  spak'  (kuse  nourice, 

"  Haste  up  to  the  tower, 
Somebody  knocks  at  the  gate 

Bauldly  and  dowr." 

Syne  Baloanqual  he  rocked. 

And  (kuse  nourice  sang. 
Till  through  a'  the  cradle 

The  baby's  blood  ^rang. 


'  O  please  the  bairn,  noaiioe. 
And  please  htan  wi'  the  keys.** 

'  He'll  no  be  pleased,  madam. 
For  a'  that  he  i 


And  Balnanqual  ay  roekad. 
While  fluise  noorioe  sang. 

And  through  a'  the  cradle 
The  baby's  blood  ran. 

•  Please  the  bairn,  nonrkie. 
And  please  him  wl'  the  knilb." 

"  He'll  no  be  pleased,  madam. 
Though  I'd  gi'e  my  life." 

And  Balcanqual  still  rooked. 
And  fkuse  noorioe  sang, 

While  through  a'  the  cradle 
The  baby's  blood  ran. 

"  Now  please  the  babn,  nonrioe. 
And  please  him  wl'  the  bell." 

"  He'll  no  be  pleased,  madam. 
Till  ye  come  yoursel'."— 

Down  came  this  fldr  lady. 
Tripping  down  the  stair. 

To  see  her  sick  bairn. 

But  returned  never  roair.— 

"  Now  scour  the  bason,  Jenny, 
And  sconr't  very  clean. 

To  haad  this  lady's  blood. 
For  she's  of  noble  kin." 

She's  lifted  her  baby. 

And  kissed  cheek  and  chin, 
And  his  ance  rosy  lips. 

But  nae  bieath  was  within.— 

"  Fare  weel,  my  sweet  baby, 

Te've  left  me  alane ; 
But  I  see  my  death  coming, 

I  needna  make  mane." 

They've  ta'en  this  felr  lady. 
And  tied  her  wi'  bands. 

And  in  her  sweet  heart's  bloud 
They've  dipped  their  hands. 

For  Baloanqual  and  nourice 
Had  vow'd  her  to  slae. 

Because  their  ill  deeds 
Made  Balwearie  their  Cm. 
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Balweaiie  and  hit  train 
Gam'  liame  wearj  at  «'en, 

Nae  Toioe  gied  them  welcome, 
Nae  light  cooid  be  Men. 

"  Open,  dear  lady, 

My  castle  to  me ;" 
Nae  Toioe  gied  an  answer, 

Mae  Tdoe  was  to  gf  e. 


IV. 


[MoTHnwBLL's  Terrion.— "The  present  oopj," 
says  Mr  Motherwell,  "  is  given  from  recitation, 
and  though  it  oould  have  reoelTed  additions,  and 
peihaps  improrements,  from  another  oopy,  ob- 
^^J^  tained  ttom  a  similar  source,  and  of  equal  aa- 
'  ^^^  thenticity,  in  his  possession,  the  editor  did  not 
like  to  use  the  liberty  which  is  liable  to  much 
abuse.  To  some,  the  present  set  of  the  ballad 
may  be  valuable,  as  handing  down  both  name 
and  nickname  of  the  rerengeftil  builder  of  Prime 
Castle:  ibr  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
epithet  Linkin,  Mr  Lambert  acquired  bom  the 
secrecy  and  address  with  which  tie  insinuated 
himself  into  that  notable  strength.  Indeed  all 
the  names  of  TAmmwrHnkin,  Lammikin,  Lam- 
Un,  Lankin,  Linkin,  BelinUn,  can  easily  be 
'  f=i=J^  traced  out  as  abbreviations  of  Lunbert  Linkin. 
'  In  the  preaentset  of  the  ballad,  Lambert  Liakin 
and  Belinkin  are  used  indiflSerently,  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  veiae  may  require ;  in  the  other  re- 
cited oopy,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it 
is  TAmmerlinkin,  and  Lamkin;  and  the  noble- 
man for  whom  he  '  built  a  house,'  is  stated  to 
be '  Lord  Arran.'  No  allusion,  however,  is  made 
here  to  the  name  of  the  owner  of  Prima  Oastle. 
Antiquaries,  peradventure,  may  find  it  as  difB- 
cult  to  settle  the  precise  looality  of  this  fbrtalioe, 
as  th^  have  fbund  it  to  fix  the  topography  of 
Troy."] 

Bblikkir  was  as  gude  a  mason 

As  e'er  pickt  a  stane ; 
He  built  up  Prime  Castle, 

But  payment  gat  nane. 

The  lord  said  to  his  lady, 
Wlien  he  was  going  ^road, 

"  O  beware  of  Belinkin, 
For  he  lies  in  the  wood." 


The  gates  they  were  bolted 

Baith  outside  and  in ; 
And  at  the  sma'  peep  of  a  window 

Belinkin  crap  in. 

"  Oude  morrow,  gude  morrow," 

Said  Lambert  LinUn  ; 
"  Gude  morrow  to  yoursel',  sir," 

tiaid  the  Ihnse  nurse  to  him. 

"  0  whare  is  your  gude  lord  ?" 

Said  Lambert  Linkin; 
"  He's  awa'  to  New  Ene^and, 

To  meet  vKth  Ills  king." 

"  O  where  is  his  auld  son  ?" 

Said  Lambert  Linkin ; 
"  He's  awa'  to  buy  pearlings 

Gin  our  lady  ly  in." 

"  Then  she'll  never  wear  them," 

Said  Lambert  Linkin ; 
"  And  that  is  nae  pity," 

Said  the  (huae  nuise  to  him. 

"  0  wliere  is  your  lady  ?" 

Said  Lambert  Linkin ; 
"  She's  in  her  bouir  sleepin'," 

Said  the  Cause  nurse  to  him. 

"  How  can  we  get  at  her  ?" 

Said  Lambert  Linkin ; 
"  Stab  the  babe  to  the  heart 

Wi'  a  sflver  bu'kin." 

"  That  wud  be  a  pity>" 

Said  Lambert  Linkin ; 
"  Nae  pily,  nae  pity," 

Said  the  fbnse  nurse  to  him. 

Belinkin  he  rocked. 

And  the  fltuse  nnne  she  sang. 
Till  a'  the  tores*  o'  the  cradle, 

Wi'  the  red  blude  down  ran. 


•  Tore*.— The  projections  or  knobs  at  the  cor- 
ners of  oid-flishloned  cradles,  and  the  wnamen- 
tal  balls  commonly  found  surmounting  the 
backs  of  old  chairs.  Dr  Jamieson  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  a  precise  notion  of  this  word.  Tide 
IT.  Tol.  ot  hiM  Dictionary,  voce  Tort. 

Mathemell. 
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"  0  ttill  my  tMtbe,  nniiM,  i 

OitUlhimwi'theknUb;" 
"  H«'U  DO  be  itiU.  UAft 

Thoagh  I  Uy  down  my  life." 

"  0  itiU  my  babe,  narloe, 

0  ttill  him  wi'  the  luunci " 
"  He'U  DO  be  •till,  lady. 

Till  hU  daddy  oome  haue." 

"  O  ttill  my  babe,  ourioe, 

OttUlhimwi'thebeU;" 
"  Hell  no  be  itill,  lady. 

Tin  ye  oome  down  yoanel'." 

"  Itt  how  can  I  come  douo 

Thit  cauld  froety  oleht. 
Without  e'er  a  ooal 

Or  a  clear  candle  Uoht  ?" 

"  There*!  twa  tmocks  in  your  coflL>r, 

At  white  at  a  twan. 
Put  ane  o'  them  about  you. 

It  will  thow  you  Ucht  doun." 

She  took  ane  o'  them  about  her. 

And  came  tripping  doun ; 
But  at  toon  at  the  viewed, 

Belinkin  wat  In. 

"  Ottd*  morrow,  gode  morrow," 

Said  Lambert  Linkin ; 
"  Oude  morrow  to  yonnd',  ilr," 

Said  the  lady  to  him. 

"  Oh  tare  my  lib,  BeiinUn, 

Till  my  hutband  oome  back. 
And  I'll  gi'e  ye  at  much  red  gold 

At  ye'U  hand  in  your  hat." 

"  111  no  tave  your  liCt,  lady. 
Till  your  hutband  come  back, 

Tho'  you  wnd  gl'e  me  at  much  nd  gold 
At  1  could  haud  in  a  tack. 

"  Will  I  kill  her  ?"  400'  BeUnUn, 
"  Wm  I  kill  her,  or  let  her  be?" 

"  You  may  kill  her."  taid  the  fluite  nnne, 
"  She  wat  ne'er  gude  to  me; 

And  ye'll  be  laird  o'  the  oattle, 
And  I'U  be  ladye." 

Then  he  ent  affher  head 

Frae  her  lily  breast  bane« 
And  he  hung't  up  In  the  kltehen. 

It  made  a'  the  ha'  thine. 


The  lord  mt  in  Bn^aad 
A-drlnMng  the  wiae: 

"  I  with  a'  may  be  w«el 
Wi'  my  lady  at  hame ; 

For  the  ringt  o'  my  flngen 
They're  now  bovH  in  twain  I" 

He  taddled  hit  hone. 
And  he  cam'  riding  doun; 

But  at  toon  at  he  viewed, 
Belinkin  wat  in. 

He  hadna  weel  itepped 
Twa  ttept  up  the  ttair. 

Till  he  taw  hit  pretty  young  ton 
Lying  dead  on  the  floor. 

Ha  hadna  weel  itepped 
Other  twa  op  the  ttafar. 

Till  he  taw  hit  pretty  lady 
Lying  dead  in  detpalr. 

He  hanged  Bdfaikin 

Out  over  the  gate ; 
And  he  burnt  the  Uam  maim 

Being  under  the  grate. 


V. 


[FnoK  a  MS.  In  the  powetdon  of  W.  H. 
Logan,  Eiq.,  Edinburgh,  derived  Ihm  onl  tM- 
dltkm.] 

Said  the  lord  to  the  bidy— 

"Beware  of  BanMn, 
For  I'm  going  to  England 

To  wait  on  the  king." 

"  No  fean,  no  ftart," 

Said  the  lady,  taid  the, 
*'  For  the  doon  thall  be  bolted. 

And  the  windows  pindee. 

'*  Ck>  bar  an  the  windows 

Both  outside  and  in. 
Don't  leave  a  window  open. 

To  let  bold  Bankin  in." 

She  has  barred  up  the  windows, 

All  outtide  and  in. 
But  the  left  ane  of  them  open 
h  To  let  bold  Bankin  fau 
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**  Oh !  where  U  the  matter  of  this  hoate  ?"  A 

Said  bold  Rankin, 
"  He's  up  in  old  England," 

Said  the  fidie  nune  to  him. 

*' Oh !  where  is  the  mistrea  or  thii  houw  ?" 

Said  bold  Bankin, 
"  Slie's  up  in  her  duunber  deeping," 

Said  the  Colse  nurse  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  how  Shan  we  get  her  down  ?" 

Said  bold  Rankin, 
"  By  piercing  tlie  baby," 

Said  tlie  &lse  nurse  to  him. 

"  Go  please  the  baby,  nursey  oh  I 

Go  please  it  with  a  bell ;" 
"  It  will  not  be  pleased,  madam, 

Till  ye  come  down  yoursel'." 

"  How  can  I  come  down  stairs, 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Without  coal  and  candle 

To  show  me  the  light  ? 

"  There  is  a  silrer  bolt  lies 

On  the  closet  head. 
Give  it  to  the  baby. 

Give  it  sweet  milk  and  bread." 

She  rammed  the  silver  bolt 

All  up  the  baby's  noee. 
Till  the  blood  it  came  trickling  down 

The  baby's  fine  clothes. 

"  Go  please  the  baby,  nursey. 

Go  please  it  with  the  beU." 
It  will  not  please,  madam. 

Till  you  come  down  yoursel'." 


with  breast-milk. 


"  It  will  neither  pl( 

Nor  yet  with  pap. 
But  I  pray,  loving  lady, 

Come  and  roll  it  in  your  lap." 

The  first  step  she  stepped, 

She  stepped  on  a  stane. 
And  the  next  step  she  stepped. 

She  met  bold  Bankin. 

"  Oh !  Rankin,  oh !  Rankin, 
Spare  me  till  twelve  o'clock. 

And  I  will  give  you  as  many  guineas, 
^s  you  can  carry  on  your  back." 


"  What  eare  I  fbr  as  many  guineas 

As  seeds  into  a  sack. 
When  I  cannot  keep  my  hands 

OfTyour  lily-white  neck?" 


"  Oh !  wiU  I  kin  her,  nun«y, 

Orletherabee?" 
*'  Oh !  kUl  her,"  said  the  fUse  nurse, 

"  She  was  never  good  to  me." 

"  Go  scour  the  bason,  lady. 

Both  outside  and  in. 
To  hold  your  mother's  heart's  blood. 

Sprung  fkrom  a  nobler  king."* 

"  To  hold  my  mother's  heart's  blood, 
Would  make  my  heart  full  woe. 

Oh :  rather  kill  me,  Rankin, 
And  let  my  mother  go." 

"  Go  scour  the  bason,  servants. 

Both  outside  and  in ; 
To  hold  your  lady's  heart's  blood, 

Sprung  from  a  nobler  king." 

"  To  hold  my  bdy's  heart's  blood. 
Would  make  my  heart  (hU  woe. 

Oh !  rather  kiU  me,  Bankin* 
And  let  my  lady  go." 

"  Go  scour  the  bason,  nursey. 

Both  outside  and  in. 
To  hold  your  lady's  heart's  blood. 

Sprung  Ihmi  a  nobler  king." 

*'  To  hold  my  lady's  heart's  blood. 
Would  make  my  heart  ftill  glad. 

Bam  in  the  knife,  bold  Rankin, 
And  gar  the  blood  to  shed. 

"  She's  tione  of  my  comrades. 

She's  none  of  my  kin',t 
Ram  in  the  knilb,  bold  Rankin, 

And  gar  the  bluid  rin." 

*'  Oh !  wiU  I  kUl  her,  nursey, 

Orletherabee?" 
"  Oh !  kiU  her,"  said  the  fUse  nurw, 

"  She  was  never  good  to  me. 


*  Sprung  flrom  a  noble  kin'  ? 
t  Equivalent  to  the  Nigger  adage,  "Hit  him 
^  hard,  him  got  no  friends  here." 
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"  I  wlih  my  wife  and  ikinily 
Majr  be  all  well  at  hame; 

For  the  bilver  buttons  of  my  ooat 
They  will  not  stay  on." 

As  Mavy  was  looking 
O'er  her  window  so  high, 

She  saw  her  dear  fkther 
Come  riding  by. 

"  Oh !  fkther,  dear  fkther ! 

Don't  pat  the  blame  on  me. 
It  was  fklse  nurse  and  Bankin, 

That  killed  your  ladle." 

Uh !  wasn't  that  an  awfiil  sight. 
When  he  came  to  the  stair. 

To  see  his  fkirest  lady 
Lie  bleeding  there  i* 

The  fklse  nurse  was  burnt 
On  the  mountain  hill  head. 

And  Bankin  was  boiled 
In  a  pot  ftUl  of  lead. 


[Tbu  flragment,  with  the  following  note  pre- 
fixed to  it,  was  first  printed  in  an  Aberdeen 
newspaper  about  thir^  years  ago.—"  In  108S  the 
Ilackintoshes,  or  clan  Chattan,  having  offended 
Ctordon  of  Hnntly  and  Btrathbogie,  to  whom 
they  were  vassals,  the  Utter  vowed  vengeance, 
which  the  former  fearing,  requested  their  chief 
to  proceed  to  Auohlndoun  Castle,  the  resldenoe 
of  their  offended  superior,  and  sue  fbr  peace. 
On  his  arrival  there,  Gordon  was  unfbrtonately 
ftrom  home  t  he  was  however  introduced  to  his 
lady,  to  whom  he  told  on  what  errand  he  had 
oome,  and  pleaded  for  her  intercession ;  but  she 
told  him  that  she  was  sure  her  lord  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  head  of  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Chattan  was  fixed  on  the  castle  gate.  The  chief 
despising  her  threat,  and  bowing  scornfully  low 
before  he  should  depart,  she  snatched  a  sword 
firom  the  wall,  and  severed  his  head  flrom  his 
body.  His  dan,  on  hearing  of  the '  horrid  deed,' 
assembled  under  his  son  and  successor,  and 
marched  to  Auohlndoun  Castle  in  the  dead  of 
night,  which  they  plundered  and  set  on  fire. 
The  lady  made  her  escape,  but  several  of  the 


inmatee  perished  in  the  flames.  The  rains  of 
thl<  baronial  residence  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  IHddach  in  Bamfkhire."] 

"  TuBN,  WiUie  Mackintosh, 

Turn,  turn,  I  bid  you ; 
If  you  bum  Auchindoun, 

Uuntly  will  head  you." 

"  Head  me  or  hang  me. 

That  winna  fley  me, 
I'll  bum  Auchindoun, 

Ere  the  life  lea'  me." 

Coming  owre  Oaim-eroome,* 

And  looking  down,  man ; 
I  saw  Willie  Mackintosh 

Bum  Auchindoun,  man. 

Light  was  the  mirk  hour 

At  the  day  dawing. 
For  Auchindoun  was  in  flames 

Ere  the  cock  crawing. 


UUBNING  OF  AUCHINDOUN. 
[MoDxaM  Version.— AiiXXAjfDxa  Laimo.] 

"  TuxM  again,  my  galUnt  chief. 

Turn  again,  I  bid  you — 
If  you  bum  Auchindoun, 

The  Gordon  will  behead  you." 

"  The  Gordon  may  behead  me— 

I  wlllthinkoftumlng 
When  his  haughty  lady  weepe— 

When  Auohlndoun  is  burning !" 

The  shepherd  now  had  left  the  hiU, 
The  stormy  wind  was  howling ; 

And  on  the  brow  of  Caim-croome, 
The  cloud  of  night  was  scowling ; 

While  on  the  deep  and  distant  glen. 
The  Flddach,  wildly  walling 

Of  foes  upon  its  woody  banks— 
Of  coming  waa  was  telling ! 


*  A  hill  near  Auchindoun. 
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Anon  was  seen  along  the  aky 
A  beam  so  bright  approaching. 

That  on  the  middle  hoar  of  night 
The  day-light  leem'd  encroaching. 

Then  Ikintly  on  the  stormy  heath 
Was  heard  the  voice  of  moaming— 

And  then  appeared  the  bursting  flames— 
Attchindoun  was  burning  i 


t^^e'  WLuthtk  o'  ^i&toxno^. 


[MoDBBN  BAI.LAD.— (See  Vignette  to  the  pre- 
sent Tolume.)— The  tradition  upon  wldch  the 
present  ballad  is  founded  is  thus  narrated  by  Sir 
Walter  Soott  in  the  notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.— Sir  Michael  Scott  "  was  chosen,  it  is 
said,  to  go  upon  an  embassy,  to  obtain  from  the 
king  of  France  satisfkction  for  certain  piracies 
committed  by  liis  sut^jects  upon  those  of  Scot- 
land. Instead  of  preparing  a  new  equipage  and 
splendid  retinue,  the  ambassador  retreated  to 
his  study,  opened  his  book,  and  evoked  a  fiend  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  black  horse,  mounted  upon 
his  back,  and  fbroed  him  to  fly  through  the  air 
towards  France.  As  th«y  crossed  the  sea,  the 
devil  insidiously  asked  his  rider,  what  it  was  that 
the  old  women  of  Scotland  muttered  at  bed-time  ? 
A  less  experienced  wizard  might  have  answered, 
that  it  was  the  Pater  Noster,  which  would  have 
licensed  the  devil  to  precipitate  him  from  his 
back.  But  Michael  sternly  replied,  '  What  is 
that  to  thee?  Mount,  Diabolus,  and  fly !'  When 
he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  tied  his  horse  to  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  entered,  and  boldly  delivered  his 
message.  An  ambassador,  with  so  little  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  diplomacy,  was  not  re- 
ceived with  much  respect;  and  the  king  was 
about  to  return  a  contemptuous  refrisal  to  his 
demand,  when  Michael  besought  him  to  sus- 
pend his  resolution  till  he  had  seen  his  horse 
stamp  three  times.  The  first  stamp  shook  every 
steeple  in  Paris,  and  caused  all  the  bells  to  ring; 
the  second  threw  down  three  of  the  towers  of  the 
palace;  and  the  inibmal  steed  had  lifted  his  hoof 
to  give  the  third  stamp,  when  the  king  rather 
chose  to  dismiss  Michael  with  the  most  ample  I 
concessions,  than  to  stand  to  the  probable  con' 
sequences. 


A  "  Sir  Michael  Soott,"  aooordlng  to  the  same 
high  aathOTity,  "  flourished  during  the  18th 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  Scotland,  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle, 
printed  at  Yenice  in  1486 ;  and  several  treatises 
upon  natural  philosophy,  flrom  whieh  he  appears 
to  have  been  addicted  to  the  abstruse  studies  of 
judicial  astrology,  alchymy,  physiognomy,  and 
chiromancy.  Henoe  he  passed  among  his  con- 
temporaries fbr  a  skilftil  magician.  Dempster 
inlbrms  us,  that  he  remembers  to  hare  heard  in 
his  youth,  that  the  magic  books  of  Michael  Scott 
were  still  in  existence,  but  could  not  be  <qpened 
without  danger,  on  account  of  the  fiends  who 
were  thereby  invoked.— Dempsteri  Historia  Ec- 
clesiastioa,  1897,  lib.  xii.  p.  48S.  Lesiy  charac- 
terises Michael  Soott  as  '  singulari  phUoeophis, 
astronomlse,  ac  medicinae  laude  pnastans,  dioeba- 
tur  penitissimos  magise  reocssus  indagasse.'  A 
personage,  thus  spolcen  of  by  biographers  and 
liistorians,  loses  little  of  his  mystical  flune  in 
vulgar  tradition.  Accordingly,  the  memory  of 
Sir  Michael  Soott  survives  in  many  a  legend; 
and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  any  work  of  great 
labour  and  antiquity  is  ascribed,  either  to  the 
agency  of  Auld  JficAoe/,  of  Sir  William  Wallace, 
or  of  the  devil."] 


Ab  gloamin,  as  the  sinking  sun 
Oaed  owre  the  wastlin'  braes. 

And  shed  on  Aikwood's  haunted  towers. 
His  bright  but  Ihding  rays ; 

Auld  Michael  sat  his  leafti'  lane 
Down  by  the  streamlet's  dde. 

Beneath  a  spreading  hasel  bush. 
And  watched  the  passing  tide. 

Wl'  mennons  wee,  that  loup'd  for  joy. 

The  water  seemed  a  fry. 
And  cross  the  stream,  frae  stane  to  stane. 

The  trout  gaed  glanoin'  1^. 

The  sportive  mankin  frae  his  form 

Cam'  ilftTining  o'er  the  lea. 
And  cocked  his  lugs,  and  wagged  his  tad, 

Sune  's  Michael  caught  his  e'e. 

The  paitricks  whirring  nearer  flew,— 
But,  hark !  what  is't  I  hear  ? 

The  hone's  tramp  and  trumpet's  note 
To  Alkwood  drawing  near : 
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Aald  Michael  ralMd  hta  itately  fbnn. 
And  ilowly  hameward  hied, — 

Bight  weel  he  ken'd  what  knight  and  hone 
And  trumpet  did  betide. 

**  Our  gradoas  king,  to  whom  the  Lord 

Gnmt  a^  a  happy  lot, 
This  packet  to  his  kinsman  Mndt— 

The  leal  Sir  Michael  Scott. 

"  And  ye  maun  Ue  as  fltst  as  horM 

Will  bear  you  owre  the  lea. 
To  Frenchman's  land,  and  to  the  king 

This  packet  ye  maun  gi'e. 

"  Ah  answer  firae  the  Frenchman  ye 

Mann  seek  for  clean  aff  hand, 
Then  hie  thee  to  our  sor'reign  lord— 

Bueh  is  the  king's  command." 

So  spak'  the  knight,  and  Michael  bow'd ! 

"  The  king's  bests  I'll  obey. 
The  fleetest  steed  I  shall  prepare, 

And  start  ere  break  o'  day." 

Auld  Michael  to  his  closet  gaed. 

Bat  lang  he  baid  na  there. 
He  donn'd  a  cleuck  baith  auld  and  queer. 

And  hunting  cap  o'  hair. 

Frae  a  phial  sma',  a  drap  he  pour'd. 

That  sune  rose  till  a  flame, 
A  gruesome  low,  whar  elflns  wee 

Jigg'd  roun'  wi'  might  and  main. 

The  low  he  toss'd  up  in  the  idr. 

The  sky  grew  black  as  coal. 
Some  words  he  spak'  that  nae  man  ken'd. 

And  thunders  'gan  to  roll. 

The  lightnings  flash'd,  the  loud  winds  blew 
TUl  Aikwood  trembling  stood. 

And  tall  trees  bent  their  stately  forms 
Like  eels  in  playfu'  mood. 

Midst  war  o'  winds  and  thunder's  crash. 

The  bravest  weel  might  fcar; 
The  warlock  wav'd  his  little  wand. 

And  through  the  storm  did  peer. 

His  count'nance  glow'd,  for  see  he  comes 

Borne  on  the  blast  along, 
A  tall  black  steed,  with  eyes  of  flame, 

And  thews  and  sinews  strong ! 


"  Now  woe  betide  Oee,"  MldiMl  Mid, 
"  If  once  thou  sfawk'st  thy  speed. 

And  bear'st  me  not  by  morrowt  dawn. 
To  France  without  remade.** 

By  this  the  storm  had  gone  to  rstt. 
The  moon  shone  clear  and  bright, 

And  sma'  white  clouds  were  sailing  itmn', 
Ting'd  by  the  pale  orb's  light. 

The  warlock  and  his  steed  flew  on, 
Nought  ttay'd  their  headlong  way. 

The  highest  peak,  the  lowest  glen. 
Were  spang'd  as  'twere  but  play. 

They  bounded  on,  and  night  owls  screeched. 

As  pass'd  this  fremit  pair. 
And  in  their  beds  the  sleepers  gran'd 

And  row'd  as  in  nightmare. 

On,  on  they  sped  like  wintry  blast. 

And  long  ere  first  cock-crow. 
The  sea  was  cross'd,  and  Paris  tow'rs 

Were  seen  fiur  fkr  below. 

The  palace  porters  trembling  sean'd 
The  black  steed  and  his  master. 

The  courtiers  half  partook  their  fbar ; 
But  all  burst  out  in  laughter 

At  Michael's  dress ;  but  soon  with  TOioe 
That  made  their  dull  ears  ring. 

He  names  his  errand,  and  demands 
An  audience  of  the  king. 

"What!  ye  reftise,  ye  cringing  t>ack, 

A  messenger  so  mean  ? 
Then  stamp,  my  steed,  and  let  them  fcel 

We're  better  than  we  seem  I" 

The  black  horse  stamp'd ;  and  lo !  the  bells 
Through  all  the  town  did  sound. 

The  steeple  towers  shook  to  their  base 
As  heav'd  up  ftom  the  ground. 

"What!  doyestillmysuitreflise^ 
Then  stamp,  my  steed,  once  mora!" 

The  courtiers  diook  for  Tery  fear. 
And  cross'd  themselves  right  son. 


Clash  went  the  hoof,  and  sounds  of  woe 

Were  heard  on  ev'ry  side. 
The  thunders  roll'd,  the  lightnings  glar'd,     ^ 

And  through  the  ahr  did  ride  ^ 
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PiMwthly  flmns,  with  hoop  aad  ho  I 
That  ipewed  fbrth  amok*  and  fin. 

"  AUek-«-daj  !*•  qaoth  th«  ooartien  aU, 
"  That  e'er  we  nis'd  his  lie." 

The  moekle  bell  in  Kotie  Dame 
Fhqr'd  Jow,  and  bant  la  twain. 

And  lof^  tow'n  and  pinnaoles 
dame  tombling  down  amain. 

The  bell-nuui  on  a  gargoyle's  *  back 

Was  ehot  out  owre  the  Seine, 
Hie  boy  upon  a  wooden  MUnt 

Went  q>Iaah  into  the  etKain. 

The  palaoe  ihoolt  like  eaughea  both 
When  warM  by  waetlin  winds. 

Or  Ulce  the  oom  ears  in  the  sliear. 
That  harvest  reaper  binds. 

The  king  frae  regal  seat  was  tois'd. 

And  piteottsiy  did  roar. 
For  a  Tttlgar  part  o'  his  bodte 

Game  timd  upon  the  floor. 

"  Alaok-a-day !"  his  kingship  moan'd, 

<*  Wha  wrought  a'  this  deny 
Maun  e'en  be  mair  than  mortal  man— 

O  dale's  me  on  the  day 

"  He  e'er  cam' to  oar  paUwe  yett  I" 

But  Mlohael  now  nae  langer 
Wad  wait.   "Tepcdtroon  knaves,  tak' tent! 

The  third  stamp  shall  be  stranger." 

"Stop I   st(9l"  they  etfed,  "thy  mighty 
Nae  madr  we  oan  withstand,  [poWr, 

A  third  stamp  of  thy  fen  blaok  horse 
Wad  ruin  a'  our  hmd." 

An  answer  hi  hot  haste  was  gir'n, 

And  e'er  you  ooold  lay,  whew ! 
The  warlook  had  bestrode  his  steed. 

And  through  the  air  they  flew. 


»  Oargog/le—A  prc^eoting  water  spout,  com- 
mon to  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  fte- 
qoently  sculptured  into  the  shape  of  an  open- 
mouthed  monster. 

t  Notre  Dame,  the  principal  cathedral  in  Paris, 
stands  upon  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  rirer 
Seine,  which  intersects  the  city. 


And  as  they  pass'd  o'er  Dorar  straits, 

The  horse  to  speak  began, 
A  pawky  beast,  and,  as  he  pleH'd, 

Was  horse,  or  de'il,  or  man. 

"  Oome  tell  to  me,  O  master  mine ! 

What  do  tlM  auld  wires  say 
In  Scotland  when  the  sun  gaee  down. 

Ere  to  their  beds  they  gae  ?" 

But  Michael  was  ow're  dee  e'en  for 

Tiie  cunning  o'  the  de'il — 
"  What's  that  to  thee.  Diabolus  ? 

Mount,  or  my  wand  thou'lt  feel. 

"  But  if  indeed  thou  fkin  wadst  ken 
Wbat's  by  the  auld  wives  said. 

Then  dam  thysel'  at  e'enin'k  Ik' 
Close  by  some  cottage  bed; 

"  And  when  the  sun  has  left  the  Hft, 

And  stars  begin  to  peer 
Out  through  the  blue,  and  sounds  o'  toil 

Nae  mair  &'  on  the  ear 

"  Then  wilt  thou  see  auM  Scotia's  dames 

Kneel  down  to  ane  above. 
And  name  with  levereaoe  the  name 

Of  mm  that's  truth  and  love. 

"  A  name,  Dhibolus  I  more  dread 

To  thee  and  all  thy  fry 
Than  is  thy  hideous  native  fwm 

To  untaught  mortal  eye." 

By  this  time  they  had  BngUmd  erossM, 

And  eke  the  Cheviots  high ; 
The  Pentiands  bad  been  left  behhid. 

And  Holyrood  was  nigh. 

Here  Mlohael  parting  A»e  Us  steed 

Straight  to  the  palace  went. 
In  haste  before  his  soVreign  knd 

Himself  there  to  present. 

"  What  ho !  Sir  Midiael,  art  thoa  here  ? 

Hast  dar'd  to  disobey 
My  orders,  that  ambassador 

To  France  thou'dst  haste  away  ?" 

"  Wilt  please  my  sov'reign  to  receive 

This  packet  flrom  my  hand  ? 
With  right  good  wiU  I  have  obey'd 

My  monaieh's  Just  command  ■" 
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The  king  tranaflz'd  wl'  wonder  atood. 

And  •oane  beUev'd  hi*  e'en. 
The  cottitien  flabbergasted  look'd, 

A«  doited  they  had  been. 

Lang  ere  their  eenaae  had  retum'd 

Sir  Michael  aff  had  gane, 
And  eped  him  baek  to  Aikwood  gray 

In  haate  hli  leafti'  lane  < 

W.  G.  B. 


Mhtk  ^gvtace  oif  ^undat* 


[John  Talbot.— Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar  waa 
daughter  of  Thomaa  earl  of  Randolph,  and  wift 
of  Patrick,  9th  earl  of  Dunbar  and  March.  She 
held  the  Caatle  of  Dunbar  nineteen  weeka  againat 
the  EngUah,  and  at  laat  compelled  lord  Montague 
to  raise  the  alege.  Thia  took  place  in  January, 
1887-«.] 

SoMB  alng  o'  lorda  an'  aome  o'  knichta. 
An'  aome  o'  michty  men  o'  war, 

But  I  alng  o'  a  leddy  bricht. 
The  Black  Agnaoe  o'  Dunnebar. 

Lord  March  rade  to  the  Burgh  Mulr, 
Wl'  him  hia  vaaaala  true  an'  bauld. 

An'  left  hia  wUb  an'  her  boulr-mayia 
To  bide  at  hame  an'  keep  the  hauld. 

Then  up  and  apak'  Lord  Montagow; 

An  lU  deld  may  he  dee  therelbre! 
"  Now  buak  an'  boune,  ye  merrymen  a'. 

To  see  thia  leddy  in  her  boulr." 

"  O  leddy  March !  O  leddy  fkir  I 
Do  up  your  yetta  an'  apeak  to  me, 

A  n'  I'll  gl'e  you  alo  gold  an'  pearla, 
Aa  ne'er  a  dame  in  Chriatendee." 

"  Your  perlina  fine  I  carena  by, 

Aa  little  care  I  fbr  your  gold ; 
An'  while  my  lord  la  gane  fhie  hame. 

The  yetto  fkwt  lock'd  I  mean  to  hoU." 

"  O  leddy  bricht !  0  leddy  Mr ! 

Do  up  your  yetta  an'  apeak  till  me, 
An'  I'll  gl'e  you  aic  cloth  o'  gold 

Aa  ne'er  a  dame  flrae  Tweed  to  Dee. 


"  An'  we  win  rtde  to  London  town, 
Bicht  welcome  to  our  BngUafa  Ung; 

And  you  aail  be  Dame  Montagow, 
For  I'll  gl'e  yon  a  weddln'  ring. 

"  An  you  aall  ha'e  baith  lords  an'  knlehta. 

An'  little  pages  twenty'three ; 
An'  hawks,  an'  hounds,  an'  hones  baith. 

As  ne'er  a  dame  in  (Siristendee." 

"  Your  rings  o'  gold  I  oarena  by. 
Nor  care  I  llor  your  Ihloons  tne ; 

I  carena  for  your  horse  nor  houn<U, 
Not  ibr  your  pages  twentgr^three. 

"  But  tak'  your  pages  bauld  an'  young. 

An'  gl'e  ilk  ane  a  sword  an'  i 
An'  set  them  on  your  horses  good. 

An'  mak'  them  michty  men  o*  weir. 

"  An'  ye  may  tak'  your  lordings  brave. 
An'  deck  them  wl'  your  olaith  o'  gold ; 

For  while  my  aln  gude  lord's  awa*. 
My  yetU  flast  lock'd  I  mean  to  hold." 

Now  he  has  ta'en  hia  mangonella, 
Hia  warwolvea  an'  his  swine  sse  Strang, 

An'  thunder'd  at  the  castle  yett, 
Wl'  sturdy  straiks  fti'  loud  and  laag. 

He  gard  the  cross-bow  strings  to  tirl. 
The  quarrels  (kst  an'  thick  they  flew ; 

He  gard  his  archers  gude  to  stand 
An'  stoutly  ben'  the  trusty  yew. 

The  mangonella  piay'd  flut  an'  fine. 

Brought  down  big  atanea  frae  aff  the  wa' ; 

Black  Agnaoe  wi'  her  napkin  fine, 
Leuch  loud  an'  dioht  the  atoor  awa'. 

Then  Montagow  he  awore  an  aith. 
That  he  wad  tame  that  leddy'a  pride. 

An'  moved  hia  awine  again  the  wa'a, 
Wi'  fifty  men  ilk  ane  inaide. 

Upon  the  caatle  wa'  ahe  atood. 

The  yirl  o'  March'a  sturdy  marrow. 

An'  leuch  an'  apak',  "  Lord  Montagow, 
I  trow  thy  awine  are  fUn  to  fVirrow." 

Then  lat  ahe  fh'  a  weigthy  atane. 
Upon  the  Engliah  captaln'a  awine ; 

The  BngUah  lang  may  rue  the  day. 
That  they  ale  fifty  men  did  tine ! 
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Then  Mootagow  grew  dddly  pale, 

Wi'  trembUn'  voice  then  oat  ipak'  he : 

"  Thtar  Scottish  qoeuu  are  devil'e  gets. 
Sic  women  did  I  never  eee. 

*'  I  wat  we've  bidden  here  owre  lang. 
Bat  basic,  my  merrymen  a',  an'  ride :" 

They  dldna  need  the  bidden  twice, 
I  wat  they  werena  bmsh  to  bide. 

Now  sing  wha  lists  o'  lords  an'  knichti. 
An'  sing  wha  lists  o'  men  o'  war ; 

Bat  let  me  sing  this  leddy  bright. 
The  Black  Agnaoe  o'  Dannebar. 


Duncan,  a  ;jf  ragment* 


[MoDiaw  Ballad  by  HsMav  MACKKirerK,  au- 
thor of  The  Man  of  Feeling.] 

"  Saw  ye  the  Thase  o'  mdkle  pride. 

Bed  anger  in  his  eye  ?" 
"  I  saw  him  not,  nor  care,"  he  cried ; 

"  Red  anger  frights  na  me. 

"  For  I  have  staid  whar  honour  bade. 
Though  death  trod  on  his  heel : 

Mean  is  the  crest  that  stoops  to  fear ; 
Nae  sic  may  Duncan  ibel. 


"  Hark !  hark !  or  was  it  but  the  wind 
That  through  the  ha'  did  shig  ? 

Hark!  hark!  agen:  awarlike shout 
The  black  woods  round  do  ring. 

"  'TIS  na  for  nought,"  bold  Duncan  cried, 

"  Sic  shoutings  on  the  wind :" 
Pyne  ap  he  started  frae  his  seat, 

A  thrang  o'  spears  behind. 

"  Haste,  haste,  my  valiant  hearts,"  he  said, 

"  Anes  mare  to  foUow  me; 
We'll  meet  yon  shooters  by  the  bum ; 

I  guess  wha  thay  may  be. 

"  But  wha  is  he  that  speeds  sae  Ihst, 
Frae  the  slaw-marohing  thrang  ? 

Sae  frae  the  mirk  cloud  shoots  a  beam. 
The  sky's  blue  fluse  alang. 


"  Some  messenger  it  is,  mayhap :" 
"  Then  not  of  peace,  I  trow  :* 

"  My  master,  Duncan,  bade  me  rin. 
And  say  these  words  to  you. 

"  Restore  agen  that  bluiming  rose. 
Tour  rude  hand  pinck'd  awa' ; 

Bestore  again  his  Mary  fidr. 
Or  you  shall  rue  the  &'." 

Three  strides  the  gallant  Duncan  tuik, 
And  shuik  his  forward  spear: 

"  Gae  tell  thy  master,  beardless  youth. 
We  are  na  wont  to  flear. 

'*  He  comes  na'  on  a  waasal  rout. 

Of  revel,  sport,  and  play; 
Our  swords  gart  fiune  proclaim  us  men 

Lang  ere  this  ruefh'  day. 

"  The  rose  I.pluck'd,  of  right  is  mine ; 

Our  hearts  together  grew 
Like  twa  sweet  rosea  on  ae  sta'k — 

Frae  hate  to  love  she  flew." 

Swift  as  a  winged  shaft  he  sped : 

Bold  Duncan  said,  In  Jeer, 
"  Gae  tell  thy  master,  beardless  youth. 

We  are  na  wont  to  ^ar. 

"  He  comes  na  on  a  wassel  rout. 

Of  revd,  sport,  and  play ; 
Our  swards  gart  fkuna  proclaim  us  men 

Lang  ere  this  ruefti'  day. 

"  The  rose  I  pinck'd,  of  right  is  mine ; 

Our  hearts  together  grew 
Like  twa  sweet  roses  on  ae  sta'k— 

Fiae  hate  to  love  he  flew." 

He  stamp'd  his  ftoot  upo'  the  ground. 

And  thus  in  wrath  did  say : 
"  Ood  strik'  my  saul  if  frae  this  field 

We  baith  hi  life  shall  gae." 

He  wav'd  his  hand ;  the  pipes  they  play'd. 

The  targets  datter'd  round. 
And  now  between  the  meeting  fees 

Was  little  space  of  ground. 

But  wha  is  she  that  rins  sae  fest  ? 

Her  feet  nae  stap  they  find : 
Sae  swiftly  Tides  the  mitty  cloud 

Upon  the  simmer^  wind. 
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H«r  flwe,  a  mantto  MNan'd  i 

She  ahow'd  of  lily  ho* : 
8m  flrae  the  gray  mitt  brealu  the  ran 

To  drink  the  morning-dew. 

"  Alake,  my  friend*  I  what  eight  it  thle  ? 

Oh,  itap  your  rage,"  ehe  eried : 
"  Whar  loye  with  honey'd  Up  ehould  be, 

Mak'  not  a  breach  eae  wide. 

"  Can  then  my  uncle  draw  hie  eword. 
My  hueband'e  breaet  to  bleid  ? 

Or  can  my  iweet  lord  do  to  him 
Sic  foul  and  ruthleee  deid  ? 

"  Bethink  ye,  uncle,  of  the  time 

My  gray-hair'd  ihther  died  i 
Trae  whar  your  thrill  horn  ihuik  the  wood, 

He  sent  for  you  wl'  speed : 


" '  My  brother,  gard  my  bam,'  he 
'  She  hae  nae  (kther  eoon : 

Regard  her,  Donald,  aa  your  afai  '• 
I'll  ask  nae  ither  boon.' 


"  Would  then  my  uncle  fince  my  love, 

Whar  love  it  oould  na  be. 
Or  wed  me  to  the  man  1  hate  ? 

Wai  this  hit  car^  of  me  f 

"  Can  these  brave  men,  who  bat  of  late 

Together  chas'd  the  deer. 
Against  their  comrades  bend  their  bows. 

In  bluidy  hunting  here  ?" 

She  spake,  while  trickling  ran  the  tears 

Her  blushing  cheek  alang ; 
And  silence,  like  a  heavy  cloud. 

O'er  a'  the  warrion  hang. 

Syne  stapt  the  red-hair'd  Maloom  ftirth. 
Threescore  his  years  and  three  i 

Yet  a'  the  strength  of  strongest  youth 
In  sic  an  elld  had  he : 

Nae  pity  was  there  in  his  breait* 

For  war  alane  he  lo'd ; 
His  gray  sen  sparkled  at  the  sight 

or  plunder,  death,  and  biuid. 

'<  What  1  shall  our  hearta  of  steel,"  he  said, 

"  Bend  to  a  woman's  sang  t 
Or  can  her  words  our  honour  quit 

For  sic  diahooest  wrang  ? 


"FortUadida'fiMst 

To  hear  an  idle  tala } 
And  o'er  our  death-aoonifeom'd 

Shall  silly  tears  prevail  ?" 

They  gied  a  shout,  their  bowe  thqr  talk. 
They  clash'd  their  steely  iworda 

Like  the  lund  waves  of  Ban's  shoz*  j 
There  was  nae  room  for  woidi. 

A  ciy  the  weapiag  Maiy  ffied  i 

"  O  uncle !  hear  my  prayw; 
Heed  na  that  man  of  bhikiy  look ;— " 

She  had  nae  time  for  mair; 

For  in  the  midst  anon  there  came 

A  blind,  unweeting  dart. 
That  glanc'd  free  off  her  Duncan's  taiB** 

And  struck  her  to  the  heart. 

A  while  she  stagger'd,  «yne  she  ftU, 

And  Duncan  see'd  her  Ik' ; 
Astound  he  stood,  for  in  his  limbs 

There  was  nae  power  at  a'. 

The  spear  he  meant  at  tarn  to  fling. 

Stood  flx'd  within  his  handi 
His  lips,  half  open,  coaldna  ^Mk  j 

His  lift  was  at  a  stand. 

Sae  the  black  stump  of  some  auld  aik. 
With  arms  in  triumph  dight* 

Seems  to  the  traveller  like  a  man« 
•  •  •  • 


[BavHiKTKO  firom  a  pamphlet  publisbed  tn  4to. 
at  Glasgow,  1770,  by  Bobert  and  Andrew  Fonlis, 
and  there  said  to  be  printed  fh>m  the  only  oopy 
known  to  remain,  which  had  been  preserved 
above  sixty  years  by  the  care  of  Hngh  Mont> 
gomerie,  senior,  at  Eaglesham,  long  one  of  the 
fkctors  of  the  family  of  Bglintoun.] 

A  KOBLB  Soman  was  the  root 
From  which  Montgomcrles  eama. 

Who  brought  his  legion  from  tha  war. 
And  settled  the  same 
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Upon  a  hm  twist  Bome  and  Spidnf 

G<nnerieiu*  bgr  name ; 
Fran  which  be  and  hij  off-ipring  do 

Their  dr-name  etill  retain. 

Fran  this  into  the  wan  of  France 
Their  valour  did  tliem  bring, 

That  thej  great  instruments  might  be 
To  save  the  OalUc  Idng: 

Hera,  with  great  splendor  and  nnown. 

Six  centuries  they  spend ; 
At  length  for  Engbuid  thqr  set  sail; 

Ambition  hath  no  end. 

On  British  ground  they  land  at  length : 
.   Bodger  must  general  be, 
A  cousin  of  the  conquvror's. 
And  Attest  to  supplie 

The  greatest  post;  into  the  field 

Ttie  army  then  leads  he. 
Into  a  camp,  Hastings  by  name. 

In  Sussex,  where  you'll  see 

The  marks  of  camps  unto  this  day ; 

And  where  you'll  hear  it  told. 
The  English  king  did  them  attadc 

Most  like  a  captain  bold. 

But  soon,  alas !  he  ftmnd  it  rain. 

With  Bodger  arms  to  tiy : 
This  warry  officer  prepares. 

His  prq}ects  to  defy. 

The  strong  attacks  he  then  obeerres. 
Which  made  him  thence  to  dread. 

That  England's  king  might  be  among 
Those  who  charged  with  such  speed. 

The  life-guards  straight  he  ordered. 

Their  fuiy  to  defend ; 
Where  Harold,  England's  king,  at  once 

His  crown  and  life  did  end. 

Whence  to  the  conqueror  did  come 

The  English  sceptre  great. 
And  William,  England's  king  dedaTd, 

To  London  came  in  state. 


A 


*  Mens  Gk>mericu8. 


Earl  Bodgerf  then  the  greatest  man, 
Next  to  the  king  was  thought; 

And  nothing  that  he  could  desire. 
But  it  to  him  was  brought. 


Montgomery  town,  Montgomery  shire 

And  earl  of  Shresburie, 
And  Arundale  do  show  this  man 

Of  grandeur  taSl  to  be. 

Thus  did  he  live  all  this  king's  reign 

For  works  of  piety. 
He  built  an  abbacie,  and  then 

Frepar'd  himself  to  die. 

At  last  king  William  yields  to  Ikte ; 

And  then  his  second  son 
Mounts  on  the  throne,  whidi  had  almost 

The  kingdom  quite  undone : 

Some  for  the  eldest  son  stand  ni>. 

As  Bodger's  sons  did  all; 
But  the  usurper  keeps  the  throne. 

Which  did  begin  their  ihlL 

Then  Philip  into  Scotland  came, 

Unable  to  endure. 
That  they  who  earldoms  had  possest, 

or  nought  should  be  secure. 

The  king  of  Soots  well  knew  the  worth 

Of  men  of  noble  race. 
Who,  in  no  times  of  ages  past. 

Their  worth  did  once  defluw. 

He  in  the  Merse  gives  Philip  lands. 

Which  afterwards  he  soon 
With  the  black  Douglass  did  exchange 

For  Eastwood  and  Ponoon, 

Where  many  ages  they  did  lire. 

By  king  and  country  lov'd; 
As  men  of  valour  and  renown. 

Who  were  with  honour  mov'd 

To  shun  no  hazard  when  they  could 

To  either  service  do : 
Thus  did  they  live,  thus  did  they  spend 

Their  blood  and  money  too. 


{  i  f  Dugdale's  Baronage,  and  Histories  of  England. 
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At  laat  Murl  DonglMi  did  infonn. 

That  to  o«r  Idng't  diagnoe, 
An  Engliah  «arl  had  deeply  twore. 

He'd  hunt  in  Oherychaae, 

And,  nuuigre  all  that  Scott  ooald  do. 

Would  kUl  and  bear  away 
The  choioeet  deer  of  Otterbum,* 

And  beet  of  harte  would  slay. 

Our  king  eent  hie  oommandi  unto 

dlr  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
And  told  him  Douglaei  wanted  men 

Who  fight  oould,  but  not  flee. 

The  itout  Sir  Hugh  f  hinuelf  prepaiee. 

The  Douglan  to  eupport; 
And  with  him  took  his  eldest  son : 

Then  did  they  all  resort 

Unto  the  field,  with  their  brave  men. 
Where  most  of  them  did  die ; 

Of  fifteen  hundred  warlike  Scots 
Game  home  but  fifty-three. 

I>ouglass  was  slain ;  Sir  Hugh  again 

The  battle  did  renew  ; 
He  made  no  stand,  with  his  own  hand 

The  end  Peroy  he  slew. 

Sir  Hugh  WH  slain.  Sir  John  maintain'd 

The  honour  of  the  day ; 
And  with  him  brought  the  Tiotory, 

And  Percy's  son  away. 

He  with  his  ransom  built  Ponoon, 

A  castie  which  yet  stands ; 
The  king  well  pleas'd  as  a  reward 

Did  therefixre  give  him  lands ; 

And  some  time  after  gave  his  niece. 

Of  Eglintoun  the  heir. 
To  Sir  Hugh's  representatiTe ; 

Thus  Joined  was  thii  pair. 

As  with  her  came  a  great  estate. 

Bo  by  her  did  deeoend 
Her  royal  blood  to  Lennox^  house. 

Which  did  in  Damly  end, 

*  See  Percy's  BeUques.  vol.  I.  p.  18,  ed.  17M. 
t  Historiee  of  Scotland. 
^  Zarl  of  Lennoa. 
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Who  father  was  to  James  the  sixth. 

Of  Britain  the  first  king. 
Whose  royal  race  unto  this  day 

Doth  o'er  Great  Britain  reign. 

Since  you  are  come  of  royal  blood. 
And  kings  are  sprung  from  you ; 

See  that  with  greatest  seal  and  love 
Those  virtues  ye  pursue, 

Whteh  to  those  honours  rais'd  your  bouse. 

And  shall  without  all  stain. 
In  henJds  books  your  ensigns  flowr'd. 

And  counter-flowr'd  main. 


?l${g]blanil)  Eegen^. 


[Vaw  Dvk.] 

Yoinro  LAMOwn,  the  pride  of  Argyleshin^, 
Was  hunting  the  red  red  deer, 

And  he  saw  a  hart  in  his  own  Olenfine, 
And  pierced  him  with  his  spear. 

The  hart  flew  on  with  the  lightning's  speed. 
Though  the  shaft  was  in  his  side. 

Tin  he  came  to  a  river's  sloping  bank. 
And  plunged  in  the  restless  tide. 


The  hunter  foUow'd  with  might  and  main. 

To  the  midst  of  the  wild  Olenstme, 

Where  the  young  Hacgregor  had  thrown  a  [  'a^^^ 

lance,  yC^"^ 

And  wounded  a  hart  that  day.  (^  "^ 

The  de<:r  o'er  each  other's  path  had  cross'd. 
As  they  kept  on  their  blood-traok'd  flight. 

Until  one  sunk  down  on  the  heather  bed,  ^  -  - 

And  died  in  the  hunter's  sight.  ^ 


Th«y  met  in  a  proud  and  angiy  mood, 
Who  had  never  met  before  ; 

And  a  strifb  arose  o'er  the  fUlen  prey, 
And  each  drew  his  broad  claymote. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  did  the  Oregor's  son 

On  fajs  rival  hunter  dart. 
For  Lamond  his  shining  weapon  raised 

And  buried  it  in  his  heart. 
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He  fled,  panned  bf  hli  ftwmanti  ebu. 

Bat  he  wxm  outrtript  them  all; 
And  when  he  had  wander'd  long  and  fiur. 

He  came  to  an  ancient  halL 

And  he  look'd  on  the  flue  of  an  aged  man. 

And  he  told  him  of  the  fray ; 
And  the  old  man  ■hdter'd  and  fed  the  youth 

Till  the  dote  of  that  iktal  day. 

Bat  won  he  heard  flram  a  hundred  lipt 

That  his  only  chQd  wae  slain. 
That  the  laet  hope  of  a  mighty  clan 

Would  never  breathe  again. 

He  had  Ibea  around  him— hie  etrength  was 
gone. 

And  hie  raoe  wae  nearly  run ; 
And  he  wept  with  a  lone  and  a  desolate  heart 

O'er  the  flite  of  hit  noble  son. 

But  his  word  was  pass'd  to  the  stranger  youth. 

And  he  led  him  forth  at  night. 
While  the  dan  of  Macgregor  dream'd  revenge. 

And  grasp'd  tlieir  weapons  bright. 

He  led  him  fbrth  to  broad  Loohflne, 

Where  a  bark  was  seen  to  ride. 
And  he  soon  was  borne  o'er  the  darkling  waves, 

Onoe  more  to  his  own  bom-side. 

"  Henceforth,"  at  parting,  Macgregor  said, 
"  Thou  roust  know  lue  for  thy  foe : 

Oh  1  he  wdl  may  fear  a  sireM  revenge. 
Who  has  laid  his  hopes  so  low." 

The  barque  shot  off,  and  the  old  man  tom'd. 

With  a  feeble  step,  to  roam 
Through  the  lonely  glens  and  the  misty  braes. 

To  his  sad  and  childless  home. 

But  evil  days  o'er  tHe  good  laird  came. 

And  he  lost  that  home  tot  aye ; 
And  he  left-«nd  he  left  with  a  broken  heart 

The  scenes  of  his  loved  Glenstrae. 

Young  Lamond  then  sought  the  wand'ring 

And  open'd  his  hall>door  wide. 
And  he  tended  his  wants  with  filial  care 

Till  the  aged  ohieftain  died. 


®l^e  ¥oung  Soj^ttjitone* 


[**  A  FnAonHT  of  this  fine  old  ballad  has  been 
repeatedly  published  under  the  title  of  'The 
emel  Knight.'  The  present  edition  has  been 
otnnpleted  flrom  two  redted  copies.  Young 
Johnstone's  reason  for  bdng  <sae  late  a  coming 
in,'  has  been  supjpressed,  as  weU  as  a  conduding 
stansaofiflferior  merit, in  which  the  catastrophe 
is  described  in  a  manner  quite  satisfhetoiy,  but 
not  very  poetkaL"— FMiity'*  SeattUh  HUtorieat 
and  Homaniie  BaUada."'] 

YouKo  Johnstone  and  the  yoong  col'nel 

Sat  drlnUng  at  the  wine, 
"  O  gin  ye  wad  marry  my  sister. 

Its  I  wad  marry  thine." 

"  I  wadna  marry  your  sister. 

For  a'  your  houses  and  land. 
But  ill  keep  her  for  my  leman. 

When  I  come  o'er  the  strand. 

"  I  wadna  marry  your  sister. 

For  a'  your  gowd  and  fee ; 
But  I'll  keep  her  for  my  leman. 

When  I  oome  o'er  the  sea." 

Young  Johnstone  had  a  nut-brown  sword,* 

Hung  low  down  by  his  gair,  f 
And  he  ritted  it  through  the  young  ool'nel,  t 

That  word  he  ne'er  spak'  mair. 

But  he's  awa'  to  his  sister's  bower. 

And  he's  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
"  Whar  ha'e  ye  been,  my  dear  Johnstone, 

Sae  late  a  coming  in  ? 


9J 


(,v>S-"- 


*  This  was  a  fltvourite  simile  with  our  ances- 
tors, and  did  not  imply,  as  some  suppose,  (see 
particulariy  a  long  note  in  Percy's  Beliques,  Yol. 
I.  p.  90.  last  edit.)  that  they  allowed  their 
swords  to  rust  firom  a  noble  contempt  of  appear- 
anoe,  but  that  it  was  a  Damascus  bhwle.— Ffol^. 

t  A  gair  is  a  piece  of  doth  inserted  into  a  gar- 
ment to  widen  it.  Gair  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  whole  drees,  "  Gainest  under  gore,"  the  most 
beautiflil in  dress;  aphraseof  romanoe.— #taJq^. 
^  i  Thmst  it  Tiolantly.  The  word  ocean  again 
11 
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"  I'T*  dmuiMd  •  dnun  this  night/'  dM  mjt,    \ 

"  I  wUh  it  noLj  be  good, 
They  wen  MeklDg  70a  with  hawkiandi  hoondi, 

And  the  jroung  eol'nAl  wm  dead."—* 

"  Thqr  are  weUog  me  with  hawks  and  hounds. 

As  I  trow  well  they  be ; 
For  I  hare  killed  the  young  ool'nel. 

And  thy  own  true  lore  was  he." 

"  If  ye  ha'e  killed  the  young  ool'nel, 
A  dule  and  woe  is  me ;  . 

But  I  wish  ye  may  be  hanged  on  a  his  gal- 
lows. 
An'  ha'e  nae  power  to  flee."— 

And  he's  awa'  to  his  lover's  bower, 

He'stlrledatthepin; 
"  Whar  ha'e  ye  been,  my  dear  Johnstone, 

tiae  late  a  coming  in  ? 

"  I've  dreamed  a  dream,  this  night,"  she  says, 

I  wish  it  may  be  good. 
They  were  sseldng  you  with  hawks  and  hounds. 

And  the  young  col'nel  was  dead." 

"  Tbey  are  seeking  me  with  hawks  and  hounds. 

As  1  trow  well  they  be. 
For  I  have  killed  the  young  col'nel. 

And  thy  ae  brother  was  he." 

"  If  ye  ha'e  killed  the  young  cornel, 

A  dule  and  woe  is  me ; 
But  I  gi'e  na  sae  mueh  for  the  young  col'nel. 

If  thy  ain  body  is  firee. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  my  dear  Johnstone, 

Come  in  and  take  a  sleep. 
And  I  will  go  to  my  oasement,  f 

And  careihlly  I'll  thee  keep." 


in  Hir  Tristrem,  but  I  believe  nowhere  else ;  in 
Dir  Tristrem  it  simply  mi-ans  ettt.—Finla^, 

*  Though  the  rhyme  of  this  stania  luaj  sow 
appear  licentious,  it  was  not  so  fbrmariy.  Dead 
is  to  this  day  pronounced  desd  in  Scotland,  and 
good  guede  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  seems  indeed 
anciently  to  have  been  so  pronounced  univer- 
sally ;  at  least  in  the  romanoe  of  Horn  Child  we 
read, 

*  Hit  giftea  wen  nought  tva^.'— Pialsy- 

t  60  the  word  has  been  cormpted ;  It  shoold 
be  eattnuUe,  a  loop-hole  in  a  walL— I'Mcqf. 
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She  hadna  wael  gaaa  up  the  stair 

And  entstvd  in  her  tower. 
Till  foar-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Game  riding  to  the  door. 

"  0  did  yon  see  a  bloody  squire, 
A  bloody  squire  was  he ; 

0  did  you  see  a  bloody  squire 
Come  riding  o'er  the  lea  f" 

"  What  ookmr  were  his  hawks?"  she  eried, 
"  What  colour  were  his  hounds? 

What  colour  was  the  gaUant  steed, 
That  bore  hhn  ftom  the  bounds?" 

'*  Bloody,  bloody  were  his  hawks. 

And  bloody  were  his  hounds. 
And  milk-white  was  the  gallant  steed, 

Tliat  bore  him  fttMn  the  bounds." 

"  Yes,  bloody,  bloody  were  his  hawks. 

And  bloody  were  bis  hounds, 
And  milk-white  was  the  gallant  steed. 

That  bore  hhn  firom  the  bounds : 

"  But  light  ye  down,  now,  gentlemen. 
And  talte  some  bread  and  wine ; 

An'  tlie  steed  be  good  he  rides  upon. 
He's  past  the  bridge  of  Tyne." 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  bread,  ladlo, 
We  thank  you  for  your  wine ; 

1  wad  gi'e  tluice  three  thousand  pounds 

Your  fldr  bodie  was  mine."— 

"  Lie  stiU,  Ue  stUI,  my  dear  Johnstone, 

Lie  still  and  take  a  sleep. 
For  there's  four-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Just  gone  out  at  the  gate." 

But  young  Johnstone  had  a  wee  {.euknifv. 

Hung  low  down  by  his  gair. 
And  he  rltted  it  through  his  dear  ladle. 

And  wounded  her  sae  salr. 

"  What  aileth  thco,  now  dear  Johnstone  ? 

What  aileth  thee  at  me  ? 
Hast  thou  not  got  my  flither's  gold, 

Bot  and  my  mother's  foe  ?" 

"  Now  live,  now  live,  my  dear  ladle, 

Now  live  but  half  an  hour ; 
And  there's  no  a  leech  in  a'  BooUand, 

But  shall  be  In  thy  bower." 
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[Thia  bAllad  dUfcn  CMentially  firom  that  which 
hM  bwn  publlfhad  In  Tarlotu  ooUeotioDi,  undar 
thatlttoofBlnnorie.  It  ia  oompUed  from  a  oopjr 
in  Mn  Brown's  M83.,  intetmizedwitha  baaati- 
fill  fragment,  offtmrtaen  Tenet,  tnunnitfead  totba 
editor  bjr  J.  0.  Waliter,  Beq.  the  Ingenlooe  histo- 
rian of  the  Irleh  barda.  Mr  Walker,  at  the  same 
time,  fliToured  the  editor  with  the  foUowlnff  note : 
"I  am  indebted  to  my  departed  friend,  Misi  Brooli, 
for  the  ibregoingpatlietlo  fragment.  Heraooount 
of  it  was  as  follows:  This  song  was  transoribed, 
several  years  ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old 
woman,  who  had  no  reoollection  of  the  oonclud- 
ing  Terses:  probably  the  beginning  may  also  be 
loet,  as  it  seems  to  commence  abruptly."  The 
first  Terse  and  burden  of  the  fragment  run  thus: 

U  tiatar,  •iatcr,  reach  thy  hand  I 

Hay  ho,  my  Nanny,  Ui 
And  you  ahaQ  be  hatir  of  all  my  land. 

While  the  awan  awima  bonnM,  O. 

The  first  part  of  this  chorus  seems  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  common  burden  of  Hty,  Nonttjf, 
Nmny,  alluding  to  the  song,  beginning,  "  Sigh 
no  more,  ladyu."  The  chorus,  retained  in  this 
edition,  is  the  most  common  and  popular ;  but 
Mrs  Brown's  copy  bears  a  yet  difbcent  burden, 
beginning  thus: 

Than  ware  twa  aiatera  aat  in  a  bonr, 
Kdiaboroafl^  K<linboronfh{ 

Then  ware  twa  aiatan  aat  ia  a  boor, 
Stirliaf  for  ^ra; 

There  were  twa  aiatan  aat  ia  a  bonr, 

There  cam'  a  knight  to  be  their  wooer, 

Bonnie  8t  Johnatoun  atanda  upon  Tay. 

The  ballad,  being  probably  very  popular,  was 
the  stttOect  of  a  parody,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
D'Uriby's  "  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy."— Jf{». 
tinlay  qfthe  ScoitUh  Border.] 

Tnaaa  were  twa  sitters  sat  in  a  hour ; 

Binaorle,  0  Binnorle ; 
There  came  a  knlgbt  to  be  their  wooer; 
By  the  Ixmnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 

He  oourted  the  eldest  with  gloTc  and  ring; 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle; 

But  he  lo'ed  the  yotmgest  aboon  a'  thing ; 

By  the  bonnie  mllMams  of  Binnorle. 


He  courted  the  ddest  with  bRMdi  and  knife; 

Binnorle,  0  Binnorle: 
But  ho  lo'ed  the  youngest  abone  his  lilb ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorla. 

The  eldest  she  was  Tesed  sair; 

Binncrie,  O  Binnorle; 
And  sore  enTied  h«r  sister  ikir; 

By  the  bonnie  miUdams  of  Binnorle. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

Binnorle,  0  Binnorle ; 
"  Will  ye  go  and  see  our  fiither's  ships  come  In?" 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lUly  hand, 
Binnorle,  0  Binnorle ; 
And  led  her  down  to  the  riTer  strand ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  ffinnorie. 

The  youngest  stude  upon  a  stane, 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle; 
And  the  eldest  came  and  pushed  her  in ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma', 
Binnorle,  O  Binnorle; 
And  dashed  her  bonnie  back  to  the  Jaw, 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 

"  O  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand," 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle ; 
'*  And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land." 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 

"  O  sister,  I'll  not  reach  my  hand." 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle ; 
"  And  I'll  be  heir  of  all  your  land ;" 
By  the  bonnie  mllldatns  of  Binnorle. 

"  Shame  fh'  the  hand  that  I  should  take,"* 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle; 

"  It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  make." 

By  the  bonnie  mHldams  of  Binnorle. 

"  O  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glOTc," 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle ; 

"  And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  lore." 

By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 

"  Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  gloTC  >" 

Binnorle,  O  Binnorle; 
"  And  sweet  WUliam  shall  better  be  my  lore.* 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorle. 
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*'  Tonr  eherry  eheeka  and  yoor  Tellow  hair,**  A  He  laid  hii  harp  apon  a  stone, 

Binnorie,  O  Blnnorle ;  |                      Binnorie,  O  Blnnorie; 

"  Garr'd  me  gang  maiden  erermair.**  |  And  straight  it  beipm  to  play  alone ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


ttometlmes  she  sank,  and  sometimee  she  swam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Until  she  cam'  to  the  miller's  dam, 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  0  ikther,  flither,  draw  year  dam !" 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ;  [swan." 

"  There's  either  a  mermaid,  or  a  milk-white 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  there  he  Ibund  a  drowned  woman. 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Yoa  oould  not  see  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  sae  rare. 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Ton  could  na  see  her  middle  sma', 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  bra' ; 

By  tlw  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

A  bmous  harper  passing  by, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
The  sweet  pale  fkoe  he  chanced  to  spy ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
He  sighed,  and  made  a  heavy  moan ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 

Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  < 

Bv  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


He  brought  it  to  her  flither's  hall ; 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  then  was  the  court  assembled  all ; 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

'*  O  yonder  sits  my  flither,  the  king," 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
"  And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  iba  queen ;" 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh," 

Binnorie,  O  Binncnie ; 
"  And  by  him  my  William  sweet  and  true." 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  play'd  then, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnore; 
Was—"  Woe  to  my  sister,  fUse  Helen !" 
By  the  bonnie  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


*jj  Matte. 


[FaoM  the  Hinstrdqr  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
— "  In  the  Tery  time  ot  the  Cieneral  Assembly, 
there  oomes  to  public  knowledge  a  haynous  mnr- 
ther,  committed  in  the  court ;  yea,  not  tu  from 
the  queen's  lap;  for  a  French  woman,  that 
•erred  in  the  queen's  chamber,  had  played  the 
whore  with  the  queen's  own  apothecary. — The 
woman  conceived  and  bare  a  childe,  whom, 
with  common  consent,  the  fkther  and  mother 
murthered ;  yet  were  the  cries  of  a  new-borne 
childe  hearde,  searehe  was  made,  the  cfailde  and 
the  mother  were  both  apprehended,  and  so  were 
the  man  and  the  woman  condemned  to  be 
hanged  in  tlie  publioke  street  of  Edinburgh.  The 
punishment  was  suitable,  because  the  crime  was 
haynous.  But  yet  was  not  the  court  purged  of 
whores  and  whoredoms,  which  was  the  foun- 
taine  of  such  enormities;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  shame  hasted  marriage  betwixt  John  8em- 
pHl,  called  the  Dancer,  and  Mary  Levingston, 
simamed  the  Lusty.  What  bruit  the  Maries, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dancers  of  the  court  had,  the 
ballads  of  that  age  do  witnesse,  which  we,  for 
modestie's  sake,  omit ;  but  this  was  the  common 
complaint  of  all  godly  and  wise  men,  that,  if 
they  thought  such  a  court  could  long  continue, 
and  if  they  looked  for  no  better  life  to  come,  they 
f  would  have  wished  their  sonnes  and  daughters 
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istlMr  to  have  bten  bvooght  np  wltk  flddlan  A 
and  (Unoen,  and  to  have  batn  wictoed  with 
lliogliig  npoa  a  floon,  and  in  tha  iwfe  that 
tharaof  (bUowaip  than  to  hare  batn  wrelwd  in 
th*  oofnpaay  of  tha  godly,  and  exoclMd  in  vir- 
toe,  wfaleh  in  that  ooort  wai  hattd,  and  tltha- 
nMM  not  only  maintained,  bat  alio  nwanled  { 
wltncMe  tha  ablMj  of  Aboreorae,  tha  baiony  of 
Aochvanniuditla,  and  diwa  otiMn*  partalning 
to  tlM  patrimony  of  tlw  crown,  given  in  heritH* 
to  ikippen  and  danoere,  anddalUen  with  damei. 
This  wae  the  beginning  of  the  regtoMnt  of  Maiy, 
queen  of  Soote,  and  thve  were  the  fhiiti  that 
■Im  brought  ftath  of  France.— Lord  I  looli  on  oar 
mieeriei !  and  deliver  ue  (irom  tlie  wiekedneen  of 
thie  oorrapt  ctmrt!"— Knoxf  Hiitory  of  the  B«- 
furmatlon,  p.  87S-4.* 

tiaob  eeems  to  be  the  ial\iect  of  the  fbUowlsg 
ballad,  ae  narrated  by  the  etem  apoetle  of  pree* 
bytery.  It  will  readily  itrike  the  reader,  that 
the  tale  haa  nifbred  great  alteratione,  as  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  the  Froneh  waiting*woman 
being  changed  into  Mary  Hamilton,  and  the 
queen's  ^>otheoary  into  Ucniy  Damiey.  Tet 
this  is  lees  surprising,  when  we  reeolleot,  that 
one  of  the  heaTieet  of  the  queen's  complaints 
aiptlnst  her  ill-lhted  husband,  was  hie  infldaUtgr, 
and  that  cren  with  her  personal  attendants.  I 
have  Iteea  enabled  to  puUish  the  Ibllowiag  com- 
plete edition  of  the  ballad,  by  copies  flrom  Tarioae 
quarters;  that  principally  used  was  oommuni- 
cated  to  me.  In  the  meet  polite  manner,  by  Mr 
Klrkpatrlcke  Bharpe,  of  Hoddom,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  flv  many  similar  fliTonn.-4le0tt'«  Jfia* 

Maaib  Uamiltom's  to  the  Urk  gaaa, 

Wi'  ribbons  on  her  hair . 
The  king  thought  mair  o'  Marie  HamUlon, 

Than  ony  that  were  there. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  ribbons  on  her  breast ; 
The  king  thought  mair  o'  Maiie  Hamilton, 

Than  he  liston'd  to  the  priest. 

Mano  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane^ 

Wi'  gluvee  upon  her  hands; 
The  king  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 

Than  the  queen  and  a'  her  lands. 


*  A  vcty  odd  ooinddeBoa,  In  aams,  crime,  wm  ««- 
Mtttitiph*,  occoind  at  the  oonit  of  Cur  Peter  the 
Vretf.— Hoott. 


8he  hadoa  been  aboat  the  king's  coart 

A  month,  bat  barely  one. 
Till  she  was  bdoved  by  a'  the  king's  eourt. 

And  the  king  the  only  man. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  Ung**  court 

A  month,  but  liarely  three. 
Tin  fhM  the  king's  court  Marie  Hamilton, 

Marie  Hamilton  durst  na  be. 

The  king  is  to  the  Abbey  gane. 

To  pu'  the  Abbey  tree, 
Toeeale  the  babe  ftae  Marie's  heart ; 

But  the  thing  it  wadna  be. 

O  she  has  row'd  it  in  har  apron. 

And  set  it  on  the  sea, — 
"  Oae  sink  ye,  or  swim  ye,  bonnle  babe, 

Ye's  get  na  mair  o*  me." 

Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane. 

And  word  is  to  the  ha'. 
And  word  is  to  the  noble  room, 

Amang  the  ladyes  a', 
That  Marie  Hamilton's  brought  to  bed, 

And  the  bonnle  babe's  mist  and  awa'. 

ticnrccly  had  she  lain  down  again. 

And  soaroely  (k'n  asleep. 
When  up  then  started  our  gude  queen, 

J  utt  at  lier  tx-d-feet ; 
flaytog— "  Marie  Hamilton,  Where's  your 
babe? 

For  I  am  sure  I  heard  it  greet." 

"  0  no,  O  no,  my  noble  queen ! 

Think  no  such  thing  to  lie ; 
"Twas  hut  a  stitoh  into  my  skle. 

And  satr  it  troubles  me." 

"  Oct  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton : 

Oet  up,  and  follow  me ; 
For  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 

A  rich  wedding  for  to  see." 

O  slowly,  slowly,  raise  she  up. 

And  dowly  put  she  on ; 
And  slowly  rode  she  out  the  way, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  groan. 

The  queen  was  dad  in  scarlet, 
Her  merry  maids  all  In  green ; 

And  every  town  that  they  cam'  to. 
They  took  Maris  tat  the  quean. 
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And  the  youngMt  o'  th«in  to  Bootla&d  to  gane 

The  queen'e  Mary  to  be. 
And  ftnr  a'  that  they  could  eay  or  do 

Forbidden  she  wouldna  be. 

The  prinoe'e  bed  it  waa  ne  mft, 

The  •pices  they  were  aae  fine. 
That  oat  of  it  ebe  could  not  lye 

While  the  wua  waroe  flfteni. 

Bhel  gane  to  the  garden  gay 

To  pu'  of  the  Bavin  tree, 
But  for  a'  that  the  could  lay  or  do 

The  bobie  it  would  not  dee. 

Bhel  rowed  it  in  her  handkerchief. 

She  threw  it  in  the  tea, 
Saya,— "  Sink  ye,  ewim  ye,  my  bonnle  babe. 

For  ye'il  get  nae  mair  of  me." 

Queen  Mary  came  tripping  down  the  stair, 
Wi'  the  gold  strings  in  her  hair ; 

"  0  whare's  the  little  babie,"  she  says, 
"  That  I  heard  greet  sae  sair  f" 

"  0  hald  your  tongue.  Queen  Mary,  my  dame. 

Let  all  those  words  go  free ; 
It  was  mysel'  wi'  a  lit  o'  the  sair  colic, 

I  was  sick  Just  like  to  dee." 

"  0  hald  your  tongue,  Mary  Hamilton, 
Let  all  those  words  go  flree; 

0  where  to  the  little  babie 
That  I  heard  weep  by  thee  ?'• 

"  I  rowed  it  in  my  handkercliief. 
And  thrfw  it  in  the  sea; 

1  bade  it  sink,  I  bade  it  swim. 

It  would  get  nae  mair  o*  me." 

"  0  waa  be  to  thee,  Mary  Hamilton, 

And  an  ill  deid  may  you  dee : 
For  if  you  had  saved  the  babie's  life. 

It  might  ha'e  been  an  honour  to  thee. 

"  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  Mary  Hamilton, 

O  busk  ye  to  be  a  bride ; 
For  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town 

Your  gay  wedding  to  bide. 

"  Ye  must  not  put  on  your  robes  of  black, 

Vor  yet  your  robes  of  brown  i 
But  you  must  put  on  your  yellow  gold  stoflb. 

To  shine  through  Edinburgh  town." 


"  I  will  not  put  on  my  robes  of  Vbglk, 

Nor  yet  my  robes  of  brown ; 
But  I  will  put  on  my  yellow  gold  stuflli. 

To  shine  through  Edinburgh  town." 

As  she  went  up  the  Parliament  Cloee, 

A  riding  on  her  horse. 
There  she  saw  many  a  Burgess'  lady 

Sit  greeting  at  the  cross. 

"  O  what  means  a'  thto  greeting, 

I'm  sure  its  nae  for  me, 
For  I'm  come  this  day  to  Edinburgh  town 

Wed  wedded  for  to  be." 

When  she  gade  up  the  Parliament  stair. 

She  gied  loud  lauchters  three; 
But  ere  that  she  had  come  down  again. 

She  was  condemned  to  dee. 

"  O  little  did  my  mother  think 

The  day  she  prinned  my  gown. 
That  1  was  to  come  sae  flir  firae  hame 

To  be  hanged  in  Edinburgh  town. 

"  0  what'll  my  poor  fkther  think. 

As  be  comes  through  the  town, 
To  see  the  fkce  of  his  Molly  fkir 

Hanging  on  the  gallows  pin. 

"  Here's  a  health  to  the  mariners 

That  plough  the  raging  main ; 
Let  neitlier  my  mother  nor  fltther  ken 

But  I'm  coming  hame  again. 

"  Here's  a  health  to  the  sailors 

That  sail  upon  the  sea ; 
Let  neither  my  mother  nor  (kther  ken 

That  I  came  here  to  dee. 

"  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  fbur  Maries, 

Thto  night  she'll  ha'e  but  three; 
There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seatun. 

And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me." 

"  0  hald  your  tongue,  Mary  Hamilton, 

Let  all  those  words  go  free ; 
Thto  night  ere  ye  be  hanged. 

Ye  shall  gang  hame  wi'  me." 

"  O  hald  your  tongue.  Queen  Mary,  my  dame,     Q' 
Let  all  those  words  go  tn»,  ^. 

Since  I  have  come  to  Edinburgh  town, 
lU  hanged  I  shall  be; 

For  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  that  in  your  court 
i  was  condemned  to  dee.'* 
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Her  ftith«r  loon  a  tottw  wratt, 

A  nd  tent  it  on  to  Fjrrte* 
To  tell  hit  daughter  wm  hewHoh'd 

By  hU  lenrant  Anditw  LMnmie. 

When  Lord  Fyrto  had  thb  letter  n»d, 

0  dear!  bat  he  was  eorry ; 
The  bonniest  lass  In  Fyvie's  land 

Is  bewitched  by  Andrew  Lammle. 

Then  up  the  stair  Us  tnunpeter 

He  oalled  soon  and  shortly ; 
"  Fray  tell  me  soon,  What's  this  yoa*vtdone. 

To  Time's  bonnie  Annie  ?" 

"  In  wicked  art  I  had  no  part. 

Nor  therein  am  I  canny ; 
True  lo?e  alone  the  heart  has  won, 

or  TifUe's  bonnie  Annie. 

"  Woe  betide  MiU  o'  TifUe's  pride. 

For  it  has  ruin'd  many ; 
He'll  no  ha'et  eaid  that  she  should  wed 

The  trumpeter  of  Pyrie. 

"  Where  will  I  find  a  boy  so  kind. 

That  '11  carry  a  letter  canny. 
Who  will  run  on  to  Tiftle's  town. 

Give  It  to  my  lore  Annie  ?" 

"  Here  yon  shall  find  a  boy  so  kind. 

Who  11  carry  a  letter  canny ; 
Who  will  run  on  to  TifUe's  town. 

And  gi'e't  to  thy  lore  Annie." 

"  Its  TifUe  he  has  daughters  three, 
Who  all  are  wond'rous  bonnie; 

But  ye'll  ken  her  o'er  a'  the  lave, 
Oi'e  that  to  bonnie  Annie." 

"  Its  up  and  down  in  TifUe's  den. 

Where  the  bum  runs  dear  and  bonnie ; 

There  wilt  thou  oome  and  meet  thy  lore. 
Thy  bonnie  Andrew  Lammie. 

"  When  wilt  thou  come,  and  I'll  attend. 

My  lore  I  long  to  see  thee?" 
"  Thou  may'st  come  to  the  Bridge  of  Sleugh, 

And  there  I'll  come  and  meet  thee. 

"  My  love,  I  go  to  Edlnbro', 

And  for  a  while  mutt  leave  thee ;" 

t^he  sighed  sore,  and  said  no  more, 
"  But  I  wUh  that  I  were  wl'  thee." 


A 
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"  I'll  buy  to  thee  a  bridal  gown. 

My  k>ve  I'll  buy  it  bonnie;" 
"  But  I'll  be  dead  ere  ye  come  back 

To  see  your  bonnie  Annie.** 

"  If  you'll  be  true  and  constant  too. 
As  my  name's  Andrew  Lammie; 

I  shall  thee  wed  when  I  oome  back 
To  see  the  lands  of  Fyrie." 

"  I  win  be  true  and  constant  too. 
To  thee  my  Andrew  Lammie, 

But  my  bridal  bed  will  ere  then  be  made 
In  the  green  church-yard  of  IV^ie." 

"  Our  time  is  gone  and  now  comes  on. 
My  dear,  that  I  must  leare  thee ; 

If  longer  here  I  should  appear. 
Mill  o'  Tiftie  he  would  see  me." 

"  I  now  fbr  erer  bid  adieu 
To  thee  my  Andrew  Lammie ; 

Ere  ye  come  back,  I  will  be  laid 
In  the  green  church-yard  of  Fyrle." 

He  hied  him  to  the  head  of  the  house. 

To  the  house  top  of  Fyrie; 
He  blew  his  trumpet  loud  and  schUl, 

Twas  heard  at  Mill  o'  TUtie. 

Her  fkther  lock'd  the  door  at  night. 

Laid  by  the  keys  fU'  canny ; 
And  when  he  heard  the  trumpet  sound, 

Said,  "  Your  cow  is  lowing,  Annie." 

**  My  fhther  dear,  I  pray  forbear. 
And  reproach  no  more  your  Annie; 

For  I'd  rather  hear  that  cow  to  low. 
Than  ha'e  a'  the  kine  in  Fyvie. 

"  I  would  not  fbr  my  btmw  new  gown. 

And  a'  your  gifts  so  many, 
That  it  were  told  in  Fyrie's  land. 

How  cruel  you  are  to  Annie. 

"  But  if  ye  strike  me  I  will  cry. 
And  gentlemen  will  hear  me; 

Lord  Fyrie  will  be  riding  by. 
And  he'll  come  in  and  see  me." 

At  the  same  time,  the  lord  came  in. 
He  said,  "  What  ails  thee  Annie  P" 

"  Tis  all  for  lore  now  I  must  die, 
For  bonnie  Andrew  Lammie." 
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"  Pny  Hffl  o*  Tiftgr  gl'e  Qonwnt, 
And  let  your  dangfater  marry." 

**  It  will  be  with  mnm  higher  match, 
Ihao  the  tnunpeier  of  Fyrie." 

"  If  the  were  come  of  aa  high  a  kind. 
At  ehe'e  adorned  with  beauty ; 

I  would  take  her  unto  myeelf. 
And  make  her  mine  own  lady." 

*'  Iti  Fyrie's  Iand«  are  fkir  and  wide. 
And  they  are  rieh  and  bonnie ; 

I  would  not  leare  my  own  true  love. 
For  all  the  lands  of  Fyvie." 

Her  Ihther  etruok  her  wond'rout  lore, 

A«  alao  did  her  mother; 
Her  riater*  always  did  her  aoom ; 

But  woe  be  to  her  brother. 

Her  brother  strack  her  wond'roos  sore. 
With  cruel  stroltea  and  many ; 

He  bralce  her  back  in  the  hall  door, 
For  liking  Andrew  Lammie. 

"  Alas !  my  Ikther  and  mother  dear, 
Why  so  cruel  to  your  Annie  f 

My  heart  was  broken  first  by  lore. 
My  brother  has  broken  my  body. 

"  O  mother  dear  make  ye  my  bed. 

And  lay  my  fiace  to  Fyvie; 
Thus  wiU  I  ly,  and  thus  wiU  die. 

For  my  love  Andrew  Lammie ! 

"  Te  neighbours  hear  both  fkr  and  near. 

Ye  pity  Tiftie's  Annie; 
Who  died  for  love  of  one  poor  lad, 

F(»  bonnie  Andrew  lammie. 

"  No  kind  of  vice  e'er  stain'd  my  life. 
Nor  hurt  my  virgin  honour ; 

My  youthAil  heart  was  won  by  love. 
But  death  will  me  exoner." 

Her  mother  then  she  made  her  bed. 

And  laid  her  tsuee  to  Fyvie ; 
Her  tender  heart  it  soon  did  break. 

And  ne'er  saw  Andrew  Lammie. 

But  the  word  soon  vrent  up  and  down. 
Through  all  the  lands  of  Fyvie ; 

That  she  was  dead  and  buried. 
Even  Tiftie's  bonnie  Annie. 


Lord  Fyvie  he  did  vrring  his  hands, 
Said,  "  Alas !  for  Tiftie's  Annie, 

The  fiUrest  flower's  cut  down  by  love. 
That  e'er  qnrnng  up  ia  Fyvie." 

*'  0  woe  betide  Mill  o*  nftie's  pride. 
He  might  have  let  them  marry; 

I  should  have  given  them  both  to  Hve, 
Into  the  hmds  of  Fyvie." 

Her  flkther  sorely  now  lamoats 

The  Iocs  of  his  dear  Annie, 
And  wishes  he  had  gi'en  consent. 

To  wed  with  Andrew  Lammie. 

Her  mother  grieves  both  air  and  late. 
Her  sister's  cause  they  soom'd  her; 

Surely  her  brother  doth  mourn  and  grieve. 
For  the  cruel  usage  he'd  given  her. 

But  now,  alas  I  it  was  too  late. 

For  they  could  not  recall  her ; 
Through  life,  unhappy  is  their  fkte. 

Because  they  did  oontroul  her. 

When  Andrew  hame  Cram  Edinburgh  earner 
With  meikle  grief  and  sorrow ; 

"  My  love  has  died  for  me  to^lay, 
111  die  for  her  to-morrow. 

"  Now  I  will  on  to  Tiftie's  den. 
Where  the  bum  rins  clear  and  bonnie ; 

With  tears  111  view  the  bridge  of  Keugh,* 
Where  I  parted  last  with  Annie. 

"  Then  will  I  qteed  to  the  chnreh-ynrd. 
To  the  green  church-yard  of  I^yvie ; 

With  tears  I'll  water  my  love's  grave. 
Till  I  follow  Tiftie's  Annie." 

Te  parents  grave,  who  childxen  have. 

In  crushing  them  be  canny ; 
Lest  when  too  late  you  do  repent, 

Bemember  ^Dftie's  Annie. 


!'...; 


•  Inoneprinted[oopy,'thisis  "Sheugh,"and 
recited  copy,  it  was  oaUed  "  Skew ;"  which  is  the 
right  reading,  the  editor,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  topography  of  the  lands  of  Fyvie,  is  unable  to 
say.  It  is  a  received  superstition  in  Scotland, 
that  when  friends  or  lovers  part  at  a  bridge, 
^  th«y  shall  never  again  meet.~JroM«nMtf . 
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[Thu  bAUad  wm  flnt  printed  tn  «n  Imptrlbot 
■tataintlMTMTaUaMiMelUoy.  Mr  Flnbj  in 
hit  ooUcctkm  far*  •  mora  eumpleto   vcnion. 
whieh  w«  hen  fuUow.    In  Mr  Cbunban*!  Pie- 
tnre  of  Ucotlaod,  we  have  thie  aoeount  of  the 
^    dreunutanoet  on  which  the  ballad  waa  fbundcd. 
— '■  John,  the  tizth  Earl  of  Oa«ille.  a  ■tern  oove- 
•    nanter.  and  of  whom  it  ie  recorded  by  Biehop 
-,    Burnet,  that  he  never  would  permit  hie  language 
.   to  be  underatood  but  in  iu  direct  eenae,  obtained 
to  wife  Lady  J«ian  Hamilton,  a  daughter  ut  Tho- 
mas, flret  £art  of  Haddington,  a  man  of  dngular 
genius,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  doottish 
bar  toa  peerage  and  the  best  fortune  of  his  time. 
^    The  match,  as  is  probable  from  the  diaraeter  of 
.    the  parties,  seems  to  have  been  one  dictated  by 
policy;  fur  Lord  Iladdingtun  was  anxious  to 
'    connect  himself  with  the  older  peers,  and  Lord 
\   CasslUs  might  have  some  such  anxiety  to  be 
/   allied  to  his  fkther-in-law's  good  estates;  the 
religion  and  poUtics  of  the  parties,  moreorer, 
wen  the  same.    It  is  therefbre  not  very  likely 
that  Lady  Jean  herself  had  much  to  say  in  the 
bargain.  On  the  contrary,  says  report,  her  afiee- 
<   tions  were  shameftilly  violated,    bhe  had  been 
'    previously  beloved  by  a  gallant  young  knight,  a 
Hir  John  Faa  of  Dunbar,  who  had  periiape  seen 
her  at  her  fkther's  seat  of  Tynningham,  whieh  is 
not  more  than  three  miles  flrtnn  that  town. 
When  several  years  were  spent  and  gone,  and 
Lady  Cassilis  had  brought  her  husband  three 
children,  this  passion  led  to  a  dreadful  catastro- 
,    phe.    Her  youthlbl  lover,  seising  an  opportunity 
.   when  the  Karl  was  attending  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  came  to  Cassilis  C^tle, 
/'    a  massive  okl  tower  on  the  banks  uf  the  Doon, 
'    four  miles  from  Maybule,  then  the  principal 
resldsnoe  of  the  fkniUy,  and  whioh  is  still  to  be 
/    seen  in  its  original  state.    He  was  disguised  as  a 
'\  fJPtJt  And  attended  by  a  band  of  these  desperate 
/  outcasts.    In  the  words  of  the  ballad, 

"  They  csUt  the  sUiuBoiuTe  owar  hat." 

.  But  love  has  a  glanKXirye  fbr  the  eyes  moeh 
y   mora  powerful  than  that  tuppoeed  of  old  to  be 
■    practised  by  wandering  gypsies,  and  whieh  most  ! 
.  have  been  the  only  magio  used  on  this  oooarfon.  m 


The  CountsH  eondsHMided  to  alopa  with  her 
lorar.  Most  unlbrtnnately,  era  they  had  pn>- 
oeedad  very  tu,  the  Earl  came  bone,  and,  Isara- 
Ing  the  fkct,  immediately  set  oat  In  pvmitt. 
Accompanied  by  a  band  which  pat  rsslstaiioe 
oat  of  the  queetlon,  he  overtook  them,  and  ei^ 
tared  the  whole  party,  at  a  ford  over  the  Doon, 
still  called  the  Gypsies'  Htops,  a  fow  miles  fhm 
the  castle.  He  brought  them  badi  to  ^asriUs, 
and  there  hanged  aU  the  Gypsies,  Including  the 
hapless  Hir  John,  upon  'the  Dole  Tne/  • 
splendid  and  moet  nmbrageoas  plane,  which  yak 
tkNirishes  upon  a  mound  in  fhmt  of  the  castle 
gate,  and  which  was  his  gallows-in-onlinaiy,  aa 
the  name  tcstifles.  As  for  the  Coantesi,  whose 
Indiscretion  occasioned  all  this  waste  of  human 
Ufb,  she  was  taken  by  her  husband  to  a  window 
In  fkont  uf  the  castle,  and  there,  by  a  rsflnament 
of  cruelty,  compelled  to  survey  the  dreadftil 
Ksne— to  SM,  one  after  another,  fifteen  gaUant 
men  put  to  death,  and  at  last  to  witnam  the 
dying  agunies  of  him  who  had  first  been  dear  to 
her,  and  who  had  perilled  all  tlwt  men  estsem  In 
her  behalf.  The  particolar  room  in  the  stately 
okl  house  when  the  unhappy  Udy  endured  thto 
horrible  tortura,  is  still  called  '  the  Ooantees's 
Boom.'  After  undergoing  a  short  confinement 
in  that  apartment,  the  house  belonging  to  tha 
fhmily  at  Maybole  was  fitted  for  her  reoeptkm, 
by  the  addition  of  a  fine  prc\}cctlng  stalr^saas, 
upon  whk:h  wera  carved  heads  rrpmesntlin 
thosB  of  her  lover  and  his  band ;  and  she 
moved  thither  and  confined  fur  the  rest  of  her 
life— the  Earl  in  the  meantime  marrying  another 
wil^  One  of  her  daughters,  Laily  Margaret,  was 
afterwards  married  to  the  oelebrated  Gilbert 
Burnet.  While  confined  in  Maybole  Castle,  she 
is  sakl  to  hara  wrought  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
tapestry,  so  as  to  have  completely  covered  the 
walls  of  her  prison ;  but  no  vestige  of  It  la  now 
to  be  seen,  the  house  having  been  repaired, 
(atktrwi—  ruined,)  a  few  years  ago,  when  sise- 
paint  had  become  a  mora  fkshtonahle  thing  In 
Maybole  than  tepcstiy.  The  efUglee  of  the 
gypeles  ara  very  minute,  being  subservient  to  the 
decoration  of  a  fine  triple  window  at  the  top  of 
the  stair-case,  and  stuck  upon  the  tope  and 
bottoms  of  a  series  of  little  pilasters,  whidi 
adorn  that  part  of  the  building.  The  head  of 
Johnie  Faa  himself  is  distinct  fhmi  the  rest, 
larger,  and  mora  ladirymoee  in  the  expnsslon  of 
the  features,  dome  windows  in  the  upper  flat  of 
Cassilis  Castle  ara  slmilari/  adorned ;  but  ragard* 
ing  them  traditkm  Is  silent.'*] 
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Tbb  gyiMln  cam'  to  oar  gndo  lord'a  jett,  < 

And  O  bat  they  Muig  nraetly; 
Thqr  MDf  ne  twvet  and  Me  Tery  comiriflte, 

Tbat  doon  earn'  oar  (Ur  lady. 

And  alM  earn'  tripping  down  the  stair. 

And  all  her  malda  before  her; 
Af  nne  aa  they  taw  her  wed-&*ared  flwe. 

They  eobt  the  glaamoarye*  owcr  her. 

"O  eome  with  me,"  Hyt  Johnie  Faa; 

"  O  oome  with  me,  my  dearie ; 
tot  I  TOW  and  I  swear  by  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 

That  yoar  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  ye  r 

Then  she  gied  them  the  gude  whett  brdd. 

And  they  ga'e  her  the  ginger; 
Bat  she  gied  them  a  tut  better  thing. 

The  gowd  ring  aff  her  finger. 

"  Gae  tak'  ftm  me  thij  gay  mantfl. 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaklie ; 
Tbr  if  kith  and  kin  and  a'  had  sworn, 

m  fbUow  the  gipaey  laddie. 

"  Yestreen  I  lay  in  »  weel-made  bed, 

Wi'  my  gude  lord  beside  me; 
This  night  I'U  lie  in  a  tenant's  bam, 

Whaterer  shall  betide  me." 

"  Come  to  yoar  bed,-  says  Johnie  Faa; 

"  Come  to  your  bed,  my  dearie ; 
"Wat  I  TOW  and  1  swear  by  the  hilt  o'  my  sword, 

Tbat  yoar  lord  shall  nae  mair  oome  near  ye." 

"  I'll  go  to  bed  to  my  Johnie  Faa; 

111  go  to  bed  to  my  dearie ; 
For  I  TOW  and  I  swear  by  the  Csn  in  my  hand. 

That  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  me. 

"  I'll  mak'  a  hap  to  my  Johnie  Faa: 

I'U  mak'  a  hap  to  my  dearie ; 
And  he's  get  a'  the  sash  gaes  roand. 

And  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  oome  near  me." 

And  when  oar  lord  cam'  hame  at  e'en. 

And  speired  for  his  Ikir  lady, 
The  tane  she  cried,  and  the  other  replied, 

"  iShe'B  away  wi'  the  gipqr  laddie." 


the 


*  A  species  of  magical  illadon,  which 
gypsica  were  formerly  bcUcTed  to  exercise. 

Ckmmten.  ^  dlTidoals  to  remain  a  night,  and  poa^mw  their 


"Gae  saddle  to  me  the  blade  bladi  steed, 
Gae  saddle  and  mak'  him  ready; 

Before  that  I  either  eat  or  sleep, 
111  gae  seek  my  fidr  lady." 

And  we  were  fifteen  weel-made  men, 
Althoa^  we  were  na  bonnie ; 

And  we  were  a  pat  down  for  ane, 
A  fldr  yoang  wanton  lady. 


®I)e  §ixt  of  Jptenl^raugf^t. 

[TUs  ballad  first  appeared  ina  oomplete  shi^ 
in  Mr  Sharp's  "ITorth  Ooantry  Garland."  The 
story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  thus  narrated  by 
Mr  Chambers.—''  A  mortal  fead  haring  arisen 
betwixt  the  laird  of  Frendrangfat  and  the  £aird 
of  Bothiemay,  both  gentlemen  of  Banflhhire,  a 
rencontre  took  place,  at  which  the  retainers  of 
both  were  present,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880; 
when  Bothiemay  was  killed,  and  sereral  persons 
hurt  on  both  sides.  To  staunch  this  bloody 
qnarrel,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  chief  to 
both  parties,  and  who  had  therefore  a  right  to 
act  as  arbiter  between  them,  ordered  Frend- 
raoght  to  pay  fifty  thousand  marks  to  Bothis- 
may's  widow.  In  the  ensuing  September,  Frend- 
ranght  Ml  into  another  quarrel,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  James  Lesly,  son  to  Lesly  of  Pitcaple,  was 
shot  through  the  arm.  Soon  after  the  last  inci- 
dent, Frendraught  haTing  paid  a  Tisit  to  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  at  the  Bog  of  Glght,  the 
Laird  of  Pitcaple  came  up  with  thirty  armed  men 
to  demand  atonement  for  the  wound  of  hia  son. 
Huntly  acted  in  this  ease  with  great  discretioa. 
Without  pemaitting  the  two  hdrds  to  come  to  a 
oonffarence,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  com- 
plaining party  that  Frendraught  was  in  reality 
innocent  of  his  son's  wound ;  and,  as  Pitoaple 
went  away  Towing  Tengeanoe,  he  sent  Frend- 
ranght  home  under  a  strong  escort,  which  waa 
commanded  by  his  son  the  Viscount  Aboyne, 
and  by  the  young  Laird  of  Bothiemay,  son  to 
him  whom  Frendraught  had  killed  some  months 
befbre.  The  party  reached  Frendraaght  Gaptla 
without  being  attacked  by  Pitcaple;  whan, 
Aboyne  and  Bothiemay  oCbring  to  take  leaTe  of 
Frendraught  and  his  lady,  in  order  to  retam 
home,  they  were  earnestly  entreated  by  these  in< 
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ntum  till  to-mofroir.  Bdag  with  dUBenlty 
prermiled  upon,  the  joang  Vlwount  ami  BoChie- 
maj  were  well  entertalnad,  ami  affcv  npper 
went  obeeiftilly  to  bed.  To  continue  the  narra- 
tive In  the  words  of  Hpaldln«— *  The  Ylaconnt 
waa  laid  in  an  bed  In  the  Old  Tower  going  off  the 
hall,  and  atandlng  upon  a  vault,  wherein  there 
wae  ane  round  hole,  devieed  of  old,  Juat  under 
Aboynu't  bed.  Bobert  Gordon,  his  servitor,  and 
EnglUh  Will,  his  page,  were  both  Ukl  In  the 
same  chamber.  The  Laird  of  Bothknnajr,  with 
some  servants  b«*ide  him,  was  laid  in  another 
chamber  Just  above  A boyne's  chamber;  and  In 
another  room,  above  that  chamber,  were  laid 
George  Chalmers  of  Noth,  and  George  Gotdon, 
another  of  the  Viscount's  servants ;  with  them 
also  was  laid  Captain  BuUoch,  then  in  Frend- 
raught's  own  company.  All  being  thus  at  rest, 
about  midnight  that  dolorous  towsr  took  Are  In 
so  sudden  and  ftuious  a  manner,  yea,  and  In  ana 
clap,  that  the  noble  Viscount,  the  Laird  of  Bo- 
thiemay,  English  WIU,  Colonel  Wat,  another  of 
Aboyne's  servants,  and  other  two,  being  six  in 
number,  were  cruelly  burnt  and  tormented  to 
the  death,  without  help  or  relief;  the  Laird  of 
Trendraught,  his  hkdy,  and  haill  household  look- 
ing on,  without  moving  or  stiiring  to  ddlver 
them  from  the  Airy  of  this  fearftil  Are,  as  was  re- 
pmrted.  Aobert  Uurdon,  called  dutherland  Gor- 
doa,  being  in  the  Visoonnt's  chamber,  escaped 
this  lire  with  the  life.  Geoige  Chalmars  and 
Captain  Rollovh,  being  in  the  third  room,  eso^ied 
this  lire  also,  and,  as  was  said,  Aboyne  might 
have  saved  himself  also  If  he  would  have  gone 
out  of  doors,  which  he  would  not  do,  bat  sud- 
denly ran  up  stairs  to  Bothiemay's  chamber,  and 
wakened  him  to  rise ;  and  as  he  was  awakening 
him,  the  timber  passage  and  lofting  of  the  oham- 
ber  hastily  takes  fire,  so  that  none  of  them  eooM 
win  down  stairs  again ;  so  they  turned  to  a  win- 
dow looking  to  the  elose,  where  they  piteously 
oried  many  times,  "  Help!  help!  fur  God's 
cause !"  The  Laird  and  Lady,  with  their  ser- 
vants, all  seeing  and  hearing  the  woelUl  ciying, 
made  no  help  or  manner  of  helping;  which 
they  perceiving,  cried  oftentimes  mercy  at  God's 
hands  fur  their  sins ;  syne  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  cheerfully  suffered  their  martyrdom. 
Thus  died  this  noblo  Viscount  of  singular  espeo- 
tatlon,  Bothiemay,  a  brave  youth,  and  the  rsat, 
by  this  doleftU  flro,  never  enough  to  be  deplored, 
to  thu  great  grief  and  sorrow  of  their  kin,  pa- 
rents, and  hail  common  people,  espeoially  to  the 
noble  llarquis,  who  for  his  good  will  got  this  rs- 


I Inward.  No  man  can  ezpTCH  thadoloarof  him 
and  hU  lady,  nor  jet  the  grief  of  the  VinoaBra 
own  dear  lady,  when  it  came  to  her  ears,  whidi 
she  kept  to  her  dying  day,  disdaining  after  the 
company  of  men  all  her  lUb-tlme,  fbUowing  the 
love  of  the  turtle-dove. 

"*  It  is  reported  that  upon  the  mora  after  this 
woeftil  Are,  the  Lady  Frendraught,  daoflhtar  to 
the  £arl  of  Sutherland,  and  near  «oasln  to  the 
Marquis,  backed  in  a  white  plaid,  and  riding  on 
a  small  nag,  having  a  boy  leading  her  horM, 
without  any  more  in  her  company,  in  this  pitiftil 
manner  she  came  weeping  and  mourning  to  the 
Uig,  desiring  entry  to  speak  with  my  lonl ;  bat 
thU  was  refused ;  so  she  returned  back  to  her 
own  house,  the  same  gate  she  uame,  comCart- 
leas.'  — Hpaldlng's  Uistuiy  of  the  Troabtas  in 
n^cotland. 

"  Suspicion  formed  two  theories  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  Are  of  t^rendnuight.  The  Arst  was, 
that  the  Laird  had  wilAiUy  set  Are  to  the  tower, 
fur  the  purjioee  of  destroying  the  young  Lidrd  of 
Bothiemay.  The  other  was,  that  it  uriginated 
in  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  Laird  of  Fit- 
caple.  In  the  Ant  theory  there  is  extremely  lit- 
tle prulabiUty.  I'int,  it  could  not  have  hem 
premeditated;  because  the  ciroumstanoe  of 
Frendraught  being  accompanied  home  that  day 
by  Aboyne  and  Bothiemay,  was  entity  acci- 
dental. In  the  second  place,  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  Frendraught  being  inclined  to  murder 
Bothiemay,  except  that  he  grudged  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Afty  thousand  merks  to  his  mochet ; 
while  there  wasevery  reason  fur  his  being  IncHneil 
rather  to  befHend  a  youth  whom  ho  had  already 
IxOured  by  <iccasionlng  the  death  of  his  fltther. 
In  the  third  place,  all  Frendraughtl  llunlly 
papers,  with  much  gold  and  silver,  both  in 
money  and  plate,  were  consumed  In  the  Arc. 
And,  in  the  fourth  place,  it  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  any  man  of  his  rank  should  conomit 
so  deliberatu  and  so  atrocious  an  act  of  villainy. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  by  no  means  imptv- 
babie  that  Pitcaple  should  have  oaased  Are  to  lie 
set  to  his  enemy's  bouse;  a  mode  of  reprisal, 
which  had  been  pnctised  in  the  same  district 
of  country,  as  we  have  alreaily  snen,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  only  the  preceding  age.  ntcaplel 
men,  moreover,  hod  been  heard  to  declare  an 
intvntlon  of  attempting  some  such  enterprise 
against  Frendruught ;  as  was  proved  on  the  trial 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mcldmm,  who 
was  apprehended,  condemned,  and  executed  fbr 
U  his  aUsged  accession  to  their  oonspliafly.'' 
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Tbs  ai^tteDth  of  Ootober, 

A  dimal  Ule  to  hear. 
How  good  Lord  John  and  Bothienuqr 

Were  both  burnt  in  the  Are. 

When  steeds  were  nddled,  and  wed  bridkd. 

And  ready  tor  to  ride. 
Then  out  came  the  and  fiuae  Fvendiaoglrt, 

Inviting  them  to  bide. 

Said,  <*  Stay  thU  nioht  until  ye  sup. 

The  nuwn  until  ye  dine; 
'Twill  be  a  tolnn  of  gude  greement 

Twixt  your  good  lord  and  mine." 

"  We'll  torn  again,"  laid  good  Lord  John. 

But,  "  No,"  said  Bothiemay ; 
"  Hy  steed's  tmpann'd ;  my  bridled  broken ; 

I  ftar  this  day  I'm  fey."  - 

When  mass  was  snng,  and  bells  wen  rung. 

And  all  men  bound  for  bed. 
Then  good  Lord  John  and  Bothiemay 

In  one  ohamher  were  laid. 

They  had  not  long  cast  off  their  dotbes. 

And  were  but  new  asleep. 
When  the  weary  smoke  began  to  rise. 

Likewise  the  .scorching  heat. 

"  O  waken,  waken,  Bothiemay, 

0  watcen,  brother  dear ; 
And  turn  ye  to  our  Saviour; 

There  is  strong  treason  hece !" 

When  thqr  were  dressed  in  their  dothes. 

And  ready  for  to  Ixtune, 
The  doois  and  windows  were  all  secoied. 

The  roof-tree  burning  down. 

He  did  him  to  the  wire  window. 

As  fiut  as  he  could  gang ; 
Says,  "  Wae  to  the  hands  put  in  the  stan- 
cheoDB, 

For  out  we'll  never  win !" 

When  he  stood  at  the  wire  window. 

Most  doieftil  to  be  seen. 
He  did  espy  her,  Lndy  Frendranght, 

Who  stood  upon  the  green. 


A 


I! 


Predestinated,  or  ordained  to  death. 


Cried,  *'M«rQy,  meroyl  Lftdy  I'sendxvoi^tl 

Wm  ye  not  sink  with  sin? 
For  flrst  your  husband  kill'd  my  flrther. 

And  now  you  bum  his  son  1" 

O  then  out  spdw  her.  Lady  Frendisn^t, 

And  loudly  did  she  cry, 
"  It  were  great  pitie  ft>r  good  Lord  John, 

But  none  for  Bothiemay. 
But  the  keys  are  casten  in  the  deep  draw- 
well— 

Te  cannot  get  away  !"t 

The  reek  it  roee,  and  the  flame  it  flew, 

The  Are  augmented  high. 
Until  it  came  to  Lord  J<dm's  chamber  window. 

And  the  bed  wherein  he  lay. 

He  lookit  east,  he  lookit  west. 

To  see  if  any  hdp  was  nigh ; 
At  length  his  litUe  page  he  saw. 

Who  to  his  lord  did  loudly  cry. 

"  Oh,  loup !  oh,  loup  1  my  dear  master ; 

Oh,  loup !  and  come  to  me: 
I'll  catch  you  in  my  armis  two; 

One  foot  I  will  not  flee. 

"  Oh,  loup,  oh,  loup !  my  dear  master. 
Though  the  window's  dreigh  and  liigh ; 

I'll  catch  you  in  my  armis  two; 
But  Bothiemay  may  lie !" 

"  The  flth  shall  swim  tlie  flood  nae  mair. 
Nor  the  oom  grow  through  the  day. 

Ere  the  fiercest  fire  that  ever  was  kindled 
Twin  me  and  Bothiemay.  f 

"  But  I  cannut  loup,  I  cannot  oone, 

I  cannot  win  to  thee ; 
My  hold's  flut  in  the  wire-window. 

And  my  feet's  burning  flrae  me  I 


f  In  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of 
the  ballad,  opposed  as  it  is  to  probability,  Mr 
Finlay  mentions,  as  a  fiict  of  which  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  person  residing  near  Frendraoght, 
that  many  years  ago,  when  the  well  of  the  castle 
was  cleared  out,  a  bunch  of  keys  was  Coand  at 
the  bottom. — Ckambert.         • 
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"  My  cfH  are  tmXbing  In  mj  hmA, 

My  lUth  routing  also  { 
My  bowels  are  boUlng  with  my  Mood ; 

I'm  ilnkinff  In  tb*  low  I  • 

"  Tako  bare  the  ring*  fraa  my  white  flngcn. 

That  are  aae  long  and  email ; 
And  flTe  them  to  my  lady  fldr. 

Where  ehe  eiti  In  her  haU. 

"  I  cannot  loop,  I  cannot  come, 

I  cannot  loup  to  thee ; 
My  earthly  part  ie  all  ooneomed. 

My  ipirit  but  epelke  thee !" 

Wringing  her  hands,  tearing  her  hair, 

His  lady  she  wu  eeen; 
Who  thus  address'd  his  servant  Gordon, 

As  he  stttde  on  the  green. 

"  O  wee  be  to  you,  George  Gordon 

An  ill  death  may  you  dee ! 
8ae  safe  and  sound  as  ye  stand  there. 

And  my  lord  bereaved  from  me  1" 

"  I  bade  him  loup,  I  bade  him  come, 

I  bade  him  loup  to  me ; 
I'd  oatch  him  in  my  armis  two, 

A  foot  I  should  not  flee. 

"  He  threw  roe  the  rings  from  his  white 
fingers. 

Which  were  sae  long  and  small. 
To  give  to  you  his  lady  fldr. 

Where  yon  sit  in  your  haU." 

Sophia  Hay,  Sophia  Hay, 
O  bonnie  Sophia  was  her  name ; 

Her  waiting  maid  put  on  her  clothes ; 
But  I  wat  she  tore  them  off  again. 

And  aft  she  cried,  "AhwialasI 

A  salr  heart's  ill  to  win ; 
I  wan  a  sair  heart  when  I  married  him; 

And  this  day  its  weel  retum'd  ecsin !" 
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••  The  flih  ■hsll  MTsr  swim  the  flood, 
Nor  eora  grow  throngk  the  day. 

Nor  the  fleroest  Are  that  over  wm  Uadled. 
Twin  OM  sad  Kothieaey."— Chambers. 

'  In  the  origioal,— 

"  !•  act  that  a  woefU  woe  !''-<;hamben. 


rBEHVXTHALL. 


[This  Is  a  modem  ballad  ftmnded  oo  the  aiDa 
subject  as  the  preceding.  It  first  appeared  la 
Heed's  Ooltootion.] 

Wnui  Freaaet  Castle's  Med  walls 
Through  yellow  leaves  were  seen. 

When  birds  foisook  the  sapless  boughs. 
And  bees  the  fitded  green; 

Then  Lady  Frennet,  vengefii'  dame. 

Did  wander  frae  the  ha'. 
To  the  wide  foreet's  dewie  gloom. 

Among  the  leavee  that  fit'. 

Her  page,  the  swUleet  of  her  tntia. 

Had  dumb  a  lofty  tree, 
Whase  braoohee  to  the  angiy  blast 

Were  eougfaing  moumftUUe. 

He  tum'd  his  ern  towards  the  path 

That  near  the  castle  lay. 
Where  good  Lord  John  and  Rothlemay 

Were  riding  down  the  brae. 

Swift  darts  the  eagle  through  the  sky. 

When  prey  beneath  is  seen : 
As  qnloUy  he  ftaegot  his  hold. 

And  p«di'd  upon  the  green. 

"  0  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  Udy  gay. 

Free  this  dark  wood  awa' ! 
Some  visitors  of  gallant  meln 

Are  hasting  to  the  ha'." 

Then  round  she  roWd  her  silken  pUid, 

Uer  feet  she  did  na  spare. 
Until  she  left  the  foreet's  skirts 

A  long  bow>shot  and  mair. 
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"  O  where,  O  where,  my  good  Lord  John,  / 

0  tell  me  where  ye  ride  f  I 
Within  my  castle-waU  this  nieht  ^ 

1  h(q>e  ye  mean  to  bide. 

"  Kind  nobles,  will  y«  but  alicht. 

In  yonder  bower  to  stay. 
Soft  ease  shall  teach  you  to  foiget 

The  hardness  of  the  way. 
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"  VorlNKr  entfcatj,  gentle  dam*, 

How  can  we  here  remain  ? 
Full  well  you  know  your  husband  deir 

Was  hy  my  &ther  slain : 

"  The  thoughts  of  which  with  fell  rerenge, 

Within  your  bosom  swell; 
Enraged  you've  sworn  that  blood  for  blood 

Should  this  black  passion  quell." 

"  0  f)?ar  not,  fear  not,  good  Lord  John, 

That  I  will  you  betray. 
Or  sue  requital  for  a  debt 

Which  nature  cannot  pay. 

"  Bear  witness,  a'  ye  powers  on  high ! 

Te  UchU  that  '^tn  to  shine ! 
This  nicht  shall  prove  the  sacred  cord. 

That  knits  your  (kith  and  mine." 

The  lady  slie,  with  honey'd  words, 

Entk»d  thir  youths  to  stay; 
But  the  morning  sun  no'er  sbone  upon 

Lord  John  and  Bothiemay. 


®l[)e  ^rag  ^rotfper* 


[MosKRH  Ballad.— S»  Waltkr  Soott.— 
"  The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded, 
regards  a  house,  upon  the  barony  of  Oilmerton, 
near  Laswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building, 
now  called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  originally 
named  Bumdale,  from  the  following  tragic  ad> 
Tentore.  The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of 
yore,  to  a  gentleman,  named  Heron,  who  had 
one  beautiful  daughter.  This  young  lady  was 
seduced  by  the  abbot  of  Mewbottle,  a  richly  en* 
dowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk, 
now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
and  learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their 
guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of  the  lady's 
nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton 
Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He  formed  a  resolution 
of  bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  the  clerical  character,  or  by  the 
stronger  claims  of  natural  aCEection.  Choosing, 
therefore,  a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  the 
ot^eots  of  his  vengeance  were  engaged  in  a  stolen 
interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns, 
and  other  combustibles,  which  he  had  caused  toM 


{t  be  piled  against  the  boose,  and  reduced  to  a  pile 
of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  in- 
mates. 

"  The  scene,  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was 
suggested  by  the  following  cutious  passage,  ex- 
tracted from  the  life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of 
the  wandering  and  persecuted  teachers  of  the 
sect  of  Gameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  successor,  James.  This  person  was 
supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps,  really 
believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
gifts;  for  the  vrild  scenes  which  they  frequented, 
and  the  constant. dangers,  which  were  incurred 
through  their  proscription,  deepened  upon  their 
minds  the  gloom  of  superstition,  so  general  in 
that  age. 

" '  About  the  same  time  he  (Peden)  came  to 
Andrew  Normand's  house,  in  the  parish  of  Alio- 
way,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night 
in  his  bam.  After  he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little, 
leaning  upon  a  chair-back,  with  his  &ce  covered ; 
when  he  lifted  up  his  head,  he  said,  "  There  are 
in  this  house  that  I  have  not  one  word  of  salva- 
tion unto;"  he  halted  a  little  again,  saying, 
"  This  is  strange,  that  the  devil  will  not  go  out, 
that  we  may  begin  our  work !"  Then  there  was 
a  woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon  almost  all 
her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with 
many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me, 
in  the  former  passages,  that  John  Muirhead 
(whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that 
when  he  came  flrom  Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was 
at  fiunily-worship,  and  giving  some  notes  upon 
the  Scripture,  when  a  very  ill-looking  man  came, ' 
and  sat  down  within  the  door,  at  the  back  of 
the  kalian  (partition  of  the  cottage:)  immediate- 
ly he  halted,  and  said,  "  There  is  some  unhappy 
body  just  now  come  into  this  house.  I  charge 
him  to  go  out,  and  not  stop  my  mouth  I"  The 
person  went  out  and  he  intUted  (went  on)  yet  he 
saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go  out.' — The  Life 
and  Prophecies  of  Mr  Alexander  Peden,  lata 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New  Glenluce,  in  Gal- 
loway, Part  II.  §  S8."] 


Tns  pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass. 

All  on  saint  Peter's  day. 
With  the  power  to  him  ^ven,  by  the  saints  in 

To  wash  men's  sins  away.  [heaven. 

The  pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass. 

And  the  people  kneel'd  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass. 

As  he  kifes'd  the  holy  ground. 

s 
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Balkeith,  which  aU  the  rlrtoM  love,* 
And  olaaiio  HawthomdeB  ?  f 

Tet  never  a  path,  from  daj  to  daji 

The  pilgrim's  footrtepe  raDge, 
Save  bat  the  eolitasy  way 

To  Bomdale'e  ruln'd  grange. 

A  woeftil  place  was  that,  I  ween, 

A«  torrow  could  desire ; 
For,  nodding  to  the  fUl  was  each  cnunbllng 
waU. 

And  the  loof  was  scathed  wltii  fire. 

It  fbll  apon  a  summer's  eve. 

While  on  Oamethy's  head. 
The  last  fidnt  gleams  of  the  sun's  low  beams 

Had  streak'd  the  gray  with  red; 

And  the  convent-bell  did  vespen  tell, 

Newbottle's  oaks  among. 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song : 


*  The  Tillage  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged, 
<rfold,  to  the  ikmous  Barl  of  Morton,  but  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  noble  flunily  of  Buooleuoh. 
The  park  extends  along  the  Eske,  which  Is  there 
Joined  by  its  rister  stream,  of  the  same  name. 

Scott. 

t  Hawthomden,  the  residence  «r  the  poet 
Drummond.    A  house,  of  mow  HMidare  dal«,  la 
inclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruins  of  the  andent 
castle,  and  overliangs  a  tremendoas  pi«o4iioe» 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Bske,  peifiNratsd  by  wind- 
ing caves,  which  in  former  times  tMoaaed  a  rs- 
ftige  to  the  oppressed  patriots  of  Bootlaad. 
Here  Drummond  received  Ben  Jonson,   who 
joumied  from  London,  on  foot,  in  order  to  visit 
_^  _    hhn.    The  beauty  ofthis  striking  scene  has  bean 
r:x~==^  much  injured,  of  late  years,  by  tha  indisorlBii- 
'^  nate  use  of  the  axe.    The  traveller  now  looks  In 
vatai  tot  the  leaQr  bower, 

**  Where  Jonaon  Mte  in  Dnnnmoad's  aoeisl  shads.** 

f 

Upon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  from  its 
source,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at  Musselburgh,  no 
stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  such  a  varied  suc- 
cession of  the  most  interesting  ohleots,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  romantic  and  beaatiftU  soaaery. 

SetU. 


The  heavy  kneD,  the  ehofr's  fidnt  sweU, 

Oama  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  Ml, 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  And. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween  he  vras. 

Nor  ever  kais'd  his  eye, 
UntU  he  eame  to  that  dreary  pbuse. 

Which  did  an  In  ndas  lie. 

He  gaaed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  Are, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan— 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Basting  him  on  a  stone. 

"  Now,  Christ  thee  save  I"  said  the  gray  brother; 

"  Bone  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amase  did  Lord  Albert  gaxe. 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

"  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  tnm  west. 
Or  Mug  TCHques  from  over  the  sea. 

Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James  the 
divine. 
Or  St  John  of  Beverly  ?" 

"  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of -St  James  tlie 
divine. 

Nor  bring  rdiques  from  over  the  sea; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  fiither  the  pope. 

Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." 

"  Now,  woefol  pDgrbn,  say  not  so ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  by  me. 
And  shrive  thee  so  dean  of  thy  deadly  sin. 

That  absolved  thou  may'st  be." 

**  And  who  art  thou,  thou  gray  brother. 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 
When  he,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth 
and  heaven. 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" 

*'  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime. 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime, 

DosM  hsce  twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kaeel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye— 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Dkl  that  gray  brottaer  laye. 
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[Mossmif  Tenion  of  an  old  BbIImL] 

**  Will  yoa  gM  to  tlM  Hlebuids,  m;  Jewel,  wl'  mo  ? 
WUl  ye  gae  with  joiur  trae  lore  the  moantaine  to  lee  ? 
It  is  healthy,  dear  la«ie,  to  breathe  the  iweet  air ; 
An'  to  pa'  the  blaeberries  in  the  forest  saa  Ikir  I" 

"  Wl'  thee  to  the  Hidands,  lore,  I  daama  gang ; 
The  mouDtalDS  are  dreaiy,  the  Journey  is  lang: 
I  lore  this  fUr  valley,  an'  sweet  com  field, 
Mair  than  a'  the  blaeberries  your  wild  forests  yield." 

"  0 !  the  Hlelands  are  bonnie,  when  the  heather's  in  bloom ; 
An'  ilk  strath,  where  you  wander,  smells  sweet  wi'  perftune ; 
Ton  may  gather  blaeberries  ere  summer  be  gone. 
And  produce  them  at  table  when  Seoember  comes  on." 

Then  out  spake  her  fttther,  a  haughty  auld  man  ;— 
"  Gae  seek  ye  a  mistress  amang  your  ain  clan ; 
We  lo'e  na  the  profbr,  'mang  wild  Hleland  Mis, 
O'  your  walth  o'  blaeberries,  and  blue  heather  bells  I 

"  Gome  kilt  up  your  plaidie,  an'  off  owre  the  hill ; 
The  sight  o'  your  Hieland  fhoe  does  me  much  ill  I 
111  many  my  daughter,  and  spare  pennies  too. 
On  anither  malr  gentle  an'  likely  than  you." 

"  My  plaidie  is  broad,  and  has  odours  anew ; 
Ottdeman,  for  your  kindness,  I'll  leave  it  with  you  ! 
The  oauld  days  o'  winter  are  harmless  to  me. 
When  I  get  blinks  o'  love  (hw  yonr  sweet  daughter's  e'e. 

"  My  flocks  are  but  scanty,  my  lodgings  but  bare  ; 
And  you  that  ha'e  plenty,  the  malr  ye  can  spare : 
Tell  no  send  your  lassie— your  darling  awa', 
A  wife  to  the  HIeUnds,  wi'  naething  ava  i>" 

Then  off  drew  the  fkther  wi'  her  to  advise  :— 
"  If  ye  think  o'  gaun  wi'  him  you're  surely  not  wise ! 
He's  a  rude  Hieland  follow,  as  puir  as  a  craw ; 
And  the  likest  a  cateran  that  ever  I  saw. 

"  But  if  you  determine  his  mistress  to  be, 
Te'se  get  nought  that  I  or  your  mither  can  gl'e ; 
Fra«  a'  our  possessions  we  bar  you  for  aye. 
If  aff  to  the  Hlehwds  wi'  him  you'U  away." 


v>>. 


"  Then  keep,  honoured  fiither,  whate'er  yon 

For  all  you  say  of  him,  I  love  him  not  lees ; 

I  value  not  riches,  though  tempting  th«y  be, 

If  the  wUd  Hieland  hlUs  are  between  him  and  me  I" 
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Awa'  she's  gane  wl'  bim,  in  spite  o'  them  a'— 
Awa'  to  a  country  her  een  never  saw ; 
Owre  broad  moss  an'  moontain,  on  Ibot  did  she  gang; 
And  aye  he  said,  "  LaHie,  thinlt  no*  the  road  lang." 

The  warm  sun  was  shining,  twas  now  afternoon ; 
TIm  lassie  grew  weary,  and  lUn  wad  sit  down  t 
Bat  he  said,  "  Sweetest  Jewel,  step  onward  wi'  me, 
Rre  saft  Ik's  the  gloaming  at  hame  we  maan  be." 

"  I'm  flt-«air  an'  weaiy,  my  shoes  are  all  rent; 
Sae  flur  lia'e  we  travell'd,  I'm  ready  to  fUnt ; 
And  were  it  not,  dearest,  fbr  yoor  company, 
Amang  the  lang  heatlier  I'd  lie  down  an'  dee 

"O!  were  tliere  an  oat-hoose,  a  bam  or  a  byre. 
And  we  lodged  in  dther,  it's  a'  I  desire"— 
"  Cheer  up,  my  sweet  lassie,  well  no  tany  here ; 
Our  ain  woods  an'  steading  wells  now  drawing  near. 

As  onward  they  wander'd  thqr  cane  to  a  grore. 
Where  sheep  out  o'  number  a*fteding  did  rore ; 
And  Allan  stood  musing  his  hirsels  to  see. 
But  to  her,  his  dear  taMrie,  nae  Joy  could  they  gi'e. 

A  sprightly  young  laddie  wi'  green  tartan  trews. 
And  twa'  bonnie  lassies  were  bnditlDg  liis  ewes; 
They  said,  "  Honoured  master.  At'  blessed  may  you  be 
Baith  you  an'  your  leddy  we  lang  look'd  to  see." 

"  Buoht  in  the  ewes,  lassies,  and  gang  your  way  hame ; 
I've  brought  ye  a  mistrsM— a  gentle  young  dame ; 
Although  amang  strangers  she's  ba^iAi'  an'  shy. 
Yet  in  my  best  chamber  this  night  sail  she  lie." 

'Midst  warmest  o'  welcome,  she  entered  the  ha'. 
And  do  a  fine  mansion  she  scarce  ever  saw ; 
Wi'  ale  an'  gude  whisky  they  drank  her  health  roun'. 
And  they  made  her  a  bra'  bed  o*  heather  an'  down. 

He  led  her  neist  mom  to  the  hay  Held  near  by. 
And  bade  her  look  round  her,  (kr  as  she  ccruld  spy : — 
"  These  lands  and  possessions  are  yours,  Ioto,  for  aye ; 
And  ye  winna  gang  round  them  in  a  lang  simmer  day. 

"  O  Allan !  O,  Allan !  why  came  ye  to  me  ? 
Sure,  I  am  unworthy  your  mistress  to  be !" 
"  Look  up,  winsome  lassie,  ye  needna  think  shame ; 
And  call  me  not  Allan,  ftw  Sandy's  my  name ! 
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"O,  dont  yoa  mMmter  •*  Mhool  kmg  afo. 
Tour  haid-bcartad  fMhw  ivai  •«•?  my  (b*  ? 
And  nuMt  ofoqr  «onndM  daalt  lu»hly  with  m*  • 
Tet  wai  I  iwvmM  and  lovad  bj  t 


"  An  yon  then  mjr  8an«iy,  whom  I  lond  dear  ? 
Why  heard  I  not  flrom  yon  fbr  many  a  year  ? 
O,  oft,  fUthfli'  Sandy,  wi*  tUaUiiff  on  thaai 
When  othen  ware  dMplng,  Z  ne'er  oloaed  an  e'e." 

"  Alaai  both  my  parents  X  loit  when  a  child. 
And  flur  flrom  thew  vaU^yi  was  I  then  exiled ; 


Bat  years  oame,  and  plenty  was  showtrsd  upon  me; 
So  I  wish,  dearest  Jewel!  to  share  U  with  thee. 

"  We  loTed  other  dearly,  wHh  love  let  as  end. 
While  In  Innoeent  pJeaeare  onr  days  will  we  spend; 
And  afaln  to  yoor  Mhsr  logaliier  weV  go  t 
It  will  ease  the  oU  ftnner  oTtroable  and  woe." 


With  man  and  mald-eervanti,  to  wait  them  apon. 
Away  to  the  Lowlands  afaln  are  they  gone; 
They  drove  to  the  window  beAwe  they  wad  stand ; 
While  down  oame  the  Mher  wi' bonnet  In  hand. 

"  Come  keep  on  yoor  bonnet,  and  dont  let  it  fk'  ; 
It  seta  not  the  peacock  to  bow  to  the  emwl" 
"  Forbear,  gentle  flandy,  an'  dlnna  taunt  me : 
My  Jean's  andessrrtag  your  leddy  to  be." 

There's  mirth  i'  the  kitchen,  delight  on  the  green ; 
8ae  pleased  was  the  mother,  tears  blinded  her  e'en ; 
To  make  Uk  ane  happy,  nae  siller  was  qpared ; 
An'  now  the  aald  tumm*»  a  doooe-looldng  laird 


locl^at^r  no  moxt. 


[  Warrrur  on  hearing  the  following  tnuUtional  aoooant  of  one  of  the  many  predAUny  ineursIoDs 
of  the  Gateran  into  the  low  ooantry,  during  tte  tims,  as  Boas  says  In  his  tale  of  "  Helenore  or  the 
Fortanate  Shepherdess," 


•<  Whsa  toi 
WuerendenD 


omiagfenMaersei 
tono'd  the  deed  o' 


^Cagtan, 
fiiotty  men." 


->'-^      A  party  of  these  marauders  from  Tioehabsr,  eonslstlng  of  some  ibrty  or  fifty  men,  having  reaehed. 


I 


I  '  -  )  on  *n  aatumn  afternoon,  the  sammit  of  %  hUl  immediately  above  CUeneek,  the  most  northeriy 
IV.  '^  pariah  in  Forflsrshke— seated  themselTss  to  tahs  rest  and  refreshment,  and  to  wait  the  fkU  of  nl^t 
V       ,   before  commencing  the  work  of  pbwdsr :  being  obsstftd  by  the  shs^ierds  fk«sn  the  neighbouring 
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hsigliti,  the  alann  wm  given,  and  bjr  the  evening  the  moet  effective  men  of  the  glen  were  in  arms, 
and  had  met  together  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  After  dark  the  Cateran  deacended  and 
gave  them  battle,  and  in  a  short  but  eevere  skirmish  which  ensued  five  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  about  ten  of  them  taken  prisoners,  who  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  of 
the  pari«h  were  driven  to  the  Highbmds.  The  parishioners  never  heard  more  of  their  flocks  and 
herds;  but  early  in  the  following  year  the  captives  wars  permitted  to  return  home— a  ransom  of 
fifteen  merks  having  been  paid  (br  each  man.  It  is  said  that  a  ballad,  giving  the  above  partieolars 
more  in  detail,  was  long  popular  in  the  glen ;  but  nothing  more  is  now  remembered  of  it,  except  that 
each  verse  ended  with  the  words  "  Lochaher  no  more."] 

HouKTBATTOcK,*  how  dark  is  the  cloud  on  thy  brow. 
How  grateful  its  gloom  to  the  valley  below ; 
For  the  hand  of  the  reaver  has  smitten  so  sore, 
TlM  days  of  our  mourning  will  never  be  o'er. — 
He  came  in  the  night— he  has  taken  and  slain 
The  wale  of  our  flocks,  and  the  flower  of  our  men — 
The  maidens,  the  widows,  and  orphans  deplore. 
And  the  hollow  wind  murmurs— Lochaber  no  more  I 

• 

The  fuld  now  is  silent,  the  shelling  is  still. 
No  herd  in  the  valley,  no  flock  on  the  hill ; 
No  gay  singing  maiden  a-milking  the  cows. 
No  blythe  whistling  shepherd  a*bnghting  tlie  ewes. 
The  sward  of  Otoneffookf  is  shining  in  red; 
Tiie  down  of  the  thistle  with  crimson  is  dyed ; 
The  bloom  of  the  heather  is  steeping  in  gore— 
And  the  wild  bee  is  humming — Lochaber  no  more ! 
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*  A  high  mountain  on  the  north  of  Olenesk. 

t  The  place  of  combat.  The  last  incursion  of  the  Oateran  took  place  about  1708.  Their  leader 
was  John  Macgiegor,  better  known  in  the  Low  Country  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bed  Bull  of  Bade- 
noch."  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  stature,  strength,  and  daring,  and  with  his  gang  was  long 
the  terror  of  Strathroore.  The  place  of  their  attack  was  Fearn,  a  parish  about  ten  miles  south- 
west  of  Glenesk,  and  contiguous  to  the  Grampians.  The  assault,  as  usual,  was  made  by  night,  and 
so  complete  was  the  work  of  plunder  that  scarcely  a  single  "  hoof  or  horn"  was  left  in  ttie  parish : 

The  plonghmaa  raiae  to  yoke  hi*  team. 

The  team  wa«  atoan  awa' ; 
The  maiden  raiae  to  milk  her  kye, 

Bat  toom  waa  ilka  ata'. 

In  the  morning  the  parishioners  assembled  in  the  church-yard,  having  been  called  together  by  the 
ringing  of  the  kirk  bell,  and  learning  flrom  each  other  the  extent  of  the  depredation,  they  resolved  to 
attempt  recovering  their  property.  Having  procured  arms,  and  chosen  for  thdr  captain  John 
Macintosh,  farmer  of  Sedenberry,  a  bold  active  young  man,  they  commenced  pursuit,  and  after  a 
chase  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  over  Ugh  and  rugged  mountains,  the  thieves,  with  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
were  overtaken  at  a  place  called  the  Water  of  Saughs,  where  a  fiirious  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
Maogregor  was  killed.  When  their  chief  <U1  the  Highlanders  immediately  fled,  and  fliom  the 
want  of  a  leader  the  band  was  broken  up.  The  people  of  Fearn  got  posseadon  again  of  all  their 
property,  but  lost  one  of  their  men  in  the  combat. 
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wt.I  brr.x  •. »  tiw  r-ii-enr  ru  •.■»■  wf  tlb.»  rjaIt. 
CiW-.r  Ki>L.n   H-x><i4ni   V.t-.v  Juhn.  wh-<,  ao- 

Duiur,  Au-irjw  •.(  ^Vjcwwg, 
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Whi;th«r  th-.-  K-iIIaI  m  on^inal'v  tbn  pr  tluctiuo 
'.t  Ml  V.n:'  4h  L-r  .&  S.-<  tch  n:-iiitivl  jpimiu  vf 
lanvn.  o.rta::-.  h-w-v-r,  :S  :«.  that  :t  h,u 
bMD  r*i>-.wil  r::u  '-■.■.n  ■.■•;i !::.-!■.■«  at  a  preMj 
•ur.y  f:r:<l.  !!  j-r.i;  n  h.«  pnrfiww  tu  Viul. 
»<jtrMi-i:i..t  n  '•n:.rA.  '  i-:a.  171!^,  V-.rl.  I.  pujpi 
Ux.  tn-!::t..jR4.  tha'.  '.'r.-  Kr  <■  t  -ti:  1  '^h^pb^.T'l't 
■liiitR^i-r  -.\:u  -■■  .:  ii::  J^ti  :■:  t.:i.-  t.:-  ■•  i-f  v^iwvn 
£::.4;u:i  ■'..:.  !.:  !■"  ■  •■■h-r't  F:<r-f;i.  \-.-t  4.  Swni* 
S.  A  iU::iA  .f  M>:  lii:;: :  *:ii.  .bl  -.n-ijobml.  Thu 
Kn4(.aa  vi:r«.-.n  ■  f  tii  i  Val..iil  ut  viwn  in  tb^ 
K^L.-vJ-i  :f  Fn-t  ih  P-.w.r;.  v.i.  jn.  fh-w 
aru  »af!'  us  ■■  {:.•."»  -i"  -t  ■.•u'wn!  :n  ^twcliii:'!- 
Thg  I  r^-w  i!".  <■■'■■«.■  ::.  ■.'.ti.'i  -i  f-.iri  l>n:itaC:iia  in 
wisii  ■;r  li«-  ::■  r'..:i-  •:  ■.■■.i.-ilii  •!,  ij  i.-uS  ■.l'  il^ht  tbi." 
niiMt  ■:iri:-:*:.i:a:i'  ^  a-I'I  •i'iA»iHUt:'i  tOiiC  h^*  y:i 
b««n  pr::'.  ■!.  It  piMwfii  4  no  ir:a.I  purtiun  of 
hii:R<:ur.  «::■!  i^pi-iirt  '^i  S.>  .t'  4r-iiVtr ^nt'txt? 
taoa  •..!■.■  ■.■•  r;  pii-*' 3ht.xi  :■:  ::i"  K.-i:.;iu«t.  In 
•  ne  :t  l.M  p-i.-:*A-l  -.■•  [..lt*  jt  in.*  oaLjtl.  KatI 
Ru:ifUi<l  -I  ui  !•:»«•  ur*  bi  tiuiL-*  ;hj«  luUjr  «  cmitw- 
bun  '.-f  '14  -J-riiv.*^  b;  lUiDg  tac  bbm  nwwi*  a« 
tlM  Ujib(:n;i;.4j:  ibUi,  «hu  wii(.^ 

■  n  'lilW  11V  'i-c     lo-l    !r-h.-4  1i«  tn««a 
Aoii  In*   I  Ji.ii:<   :   ti*.   i  «r^   ii«  «  «, 

RuCth«>7>ni  of  Ii  »■•  mt-f!  f.-t»  ih^-y  W  (w  -iti- 
oMvvU  by  «ui.>d  w-.-.tj  -iH^iixt.  ujr  ;u  th^  ballua 
hM  It,  wtMo 

■  Il-f  odnm  buTSiin   t9  *  lUvIti 
.\Mi  ■ai4-i.n'  MB  i  !:««, 

Tki  iMAy.  With  a  IiiMh*  «v  ■>•.  'n  tlte  boi  ul  all 
Ihi  •uww  imnwiLaGaij  «■*"»  uut. 

Ba  h>  finpp<«,  >jr  >ia  )w  aiuult 

With  Mijr  Uiw  ijv«r  a  e.' 


i'i  anbiiiJwp«MDi-!U«    bwluviuur 
Bigill,  ana  ha  annwbiv  Oia-  m 


•:  Ti-17  -/n  t:.->  m'  rr<jw.  wil!  KBiml  At  halUd 
rvurivr  lYtiv  ^:rO  -*ir  Uaw:i.B'.*  mbn,  whaa  n- 
lvK:*,untit  ta-ni..c  P.-ami  tu  immm  h.«  Uitii>« 
\ir-l  •,  iiiijvii  ti>  RM  ju«  an-l  LontuBlnwBl  (buk-J 
her  txik:u.'ijm!«i  intu  a  nuts  Uivuum*  laJy." 

Y.AiLL  B'<  II  ^A-j  •  r.ix  >)-i  a  •Li;, 

.Kud^U  u:»val.ai:l  HMD  tu  w^fht : 

Ik"l.ii  li-.:-i  ijown  to  Uara.«ialir, 

VV  \ktv  k.'.  tu-;  uukd  J  f;kr  ao-1  '.Jtbt. 

Hf  «ad  a«3P*  "f  a  -iiini'Me!, 

I  w<it  C-ut  Mil  thv  1.>1  ta«r  boin>i. 

W:(h  tuw.Ti  -.!'  4-jiil  upon  birr  h«ibl. 
At  !ii.r  A  w.iiuui  a»  cwui-1  tM  Kjud<J. 

Ii-;  «i:-l,  "  Ihuk  '.'ii  j"ia.  6Lr  laiiT*, 

rn>.-  wa.tL-  ifvu'.-n  an-l  th*.'  r»<l , 
t'jr  I  wou.ii  i$'.*L-  m.<  bvnn  i  *h.p, 

f-j  <vC  >i;>ir  •ii.i  ■iiMih-tiift   ' 

"  I  n>h  y.-ur  bunn^  «h.p  nnS  j.i-l  r.tH, 

A::il  jruwu  ytu  in  tbri  «a : 
y->r  .i::  t:i.4  w.-a.d  nut  ir«n-l  v.-:  ;:i.*. 

Ti-at  v.-  «oa.-l  -lo  t-J  lut!. ' 
"  rii<f  III  ■»  •  ti-t  to  ^nm'.  "a-..-, 

^«M.u  i:.ul1«i1  .t  II.  jbc  tw. 

"  I  h.iT-5  r--ur-aR-i-c«'.'utv  n.i'.'.*  ::i  Svtlai.  1 

"•VI :!       i:  f-f  water  r*,<  . 
Yuki  I.  b.  »■■  '.[.I'n:  Ai:-i  At  n  -ii.'d  '{•.a; 

At  '.ow.'  11  4ri;:ii  :u  a  -J^. " 

*'  I  «:iih  y>ar  l*«-iiii'i.>  «i-  ;•  p.-nt  i:.il  ■:««:, 

Irj-J  :p  *'i  v*.a  .!i  t.i"  <-u 
I'vr  I."  •.:■»*:  *'.ii  ••  ::';t  ■M-'i-i  ■...■.•  :i:  «, 

l".nLt  ^i;  'tf-u  •!  ji;  :'•  r  ni-*.  ' 
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'  I  have  ftmr-aad-twenty  milk  white  tteedt. 

All  foaled  in  one  year ; 
You'll  have  them  and  as  much  red  gold, 
Aj  all  their  back*  can  bear." 

Bhe  tamed  her  right  and  round  about, 

And  ahe  swore  by  the  mold, 
"  I  would  not  be  your  love,"  said  she, 

"  For  that  church  flOl  of  gold." 

He  turned  him  right  and  round  about. 

And  he  swore  by  the  mass. 
Bays, "  Lady,  ye  my  love  shall  be. 

And  gold  ye  shall  have  leas." 

She  turned  her  right  and  round  about. 

And  she  swore  by  the  moon, 
"  I  would  not  be  your  love,"  says  she, 

"  For  all  the  gold  in  Borne."  ^ 

He  turned  him  right  and  round  about, 

And  he  swore  by  the  moon. 
Says,  "  Lady,  ye  my  love  shall  be. 

And  gold  ye  shall  have  none." 

He  caught  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve ; 
And  there  has  taken  his  will  of  her. 

Wholly  without  her  leave. 

The  lady  frowned  and  sadly  blushedj 
And  oh !  but  ahe  thought  shame; 

Says,  "  If  you  are  a  knight  at  all. 
You  surely  will  tell  me  your  name." 

"  In  some  places  they  call  me  Jack, 
In  other  some  they  call  me  John ; 

But  when  into  the  queen's  court. 
Oh  then  Lithcock  it  is  my  name." 

"  Lithcock !  Lithcock !"  the  lady  said. 
And  oft  she  spelt  it  over  again  ; 

"  Lithcock !  it's  Latin,"  the  lady  said, 
"  Richard's  the  English  of  that  name." 

The  knight  he  rode,  the  lady  ran, 

A  live  long  summer's  day ; 
Till  they  came  to  the  wan  water. 

That  all  men  do  call  Tay. 

He  set  his  horse  head  to  the  water. 

Just  through  it  for  to  ride; 
And  the  lady  was  as  ready  as  him. 

The  waters  fur  to  wade. 
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For  he  had  never  been  as  kind  hearted. 

As  to  bid  the  lady  ride ; 
And  she  had  never  been  so  low  hearted. 

As  for  to  bid  him  bide. 

But  deep  into  the  wan  water 
There  stands  a  great  big  stone ; 

He  turned  his  wight  horse  head  about. 
Said,  "  Lady  fkir,  will  ye  loup  on  f" 

She's  taken  the  wand  was  in  her  hand. 

And  struck  it  on  the  foara. 
And  before  he  got  the  middle  stream. 

The  lady  was  on  dry  land. 
"  By  the  help  of  God  and  our  Lady, 

Hy  help  lyes  not  in  your  hand." 

*'  I  learned  it  firom  my  mother  dear. 
Few  is  there  that  has  learned  better; 

When  I  came  to  a  deep  water, 
I  can  swim  throngh  like  ony  otter. 

"  I  learned  it  Crom  my  mother  dear, 
I  find  I  learned  it  for  my  weel ; 

When  I  came  to  a  deep  water, 
I  can  swim  through  like  ony  eel." 

"  Turn  back,  turn  back,  you  lady  fiur. 

You  know  not  what  I  see ; 
There  is  a  Utdy  in  that  castle. 

That  will  bum  you  and  me." 
**  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  wae. 

That  Udy  will  I  see." 

She  took  a  ring  fIrom  her  finger. 
And  gave't  the  porter  for  his  fee ; 

Says,  "  Tak'  you  that,  my  good  porter. 
And  bid  the  queen  speak  to  me." 

And  when  she  came  before  the  queen. 
There  she  fell  low  down  on  her  knee ; 

Says,  "  There  is  a  knight  into  your  court. 
This  day  has  robbed  me." 

"  Oh,  has  he  robbed  you  of  your  gold. 
Or  has  he  robbed  you  of  your  fee  ?" 

"  He  has  not  robbed  me  of  my  gold. 
He  has  not  robbed  me  of  my  fee ; 

He  has  robbed  me  of  my  maidenhead. 
The  flUrest  flower  of  my  bodie." 

"  There  is  no  knight  in  all  my  court. 

That  thus  has  robbed  thee ; 
But  you'll  have  the  troth  of  his  right  hand. 

Or  elie  fiur  your  Mdte  he'U  dee ; 
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Thoof h  it  ««re  Ewrl  Richard  m/  own  Urothcr,  A 

Aod  oh !  forbid  that  it  be  \" 
Idea,  elRhlnff,  mM  the  lady  flUr, 

"  I  wot  the  uunen  niaa  is  he." 

The  queen  oalled  on  her  merr/  men, 

Even  fifty  men  and  three ; 
Earl  Richard  uaed  to  be  the  firet  man, 

But  now  the  hindmoet  was  he. 

He'e  taken  out  one  hundred  pounds, 

And  told  it  in  hie  glove  t 
8ayi,  "  Tak'  yon  that,  my  lady  Ikir, 

And  leek  another  iore." 

"  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  the  lady  orled, 

"  That'i  what  ehall  never  be ; 
111  have  the  truth  of  your  right  hand, 

The  queen  it  gave  to  me." 

"  I  wleh  I  had  drunk  of  your  water,  lieter. 

When  I  did  drink  your  wine ; 
That  for  a  oarle'e  fttlr  daughter. 

It  does  gar  me  dree  all  thle  pine." 

"  May  be  I  am  a  carle's  daughter. 

And  may  be  never  nane ; 
When  ye  met  me  in  the  green  wood. 

Why  did  you  not  let  me  alane  ?" 

"  Will  you  wear  the  short  olothse, 

Or  will  you  wear  the  side, 
Ur  will  you  walk  to  your  wedding. 

Or  wUl  you  till  it  ride  ?" 

"  I  will  not  wear  the  short  clothes. 

But  I  will  wear  the  side ; 
I  will  not  walk  to  my  wedding. 

But  1  to  it  wiU  ride." 

When  he  was  s.>t  upon  the  horse, 

The  lady  him  behind ; 
Then  oauld  and  eerie  were  the  words, 

The  twa  had  them  between. 

Hhe  said,  "  Oood  een,  ye  nettles  tall. 
Just  there  where  jre  grow  at  the  dike, 

If  the  auid  oarlin  my  mother  was  here, 
Bae  weel's  she  would  your  pates  pike. 

"  How  she  would  stap  you  in  her  poke, 

1  wot  at  that  she  wadna  fhil  i 
And  boll  ye  in  her  auld  brass  pan. 

And  of  ye  mak'  right  gude  kalL 


"  And  she  would  meal  you  with  mlUeitaf, 

That  she  gathers  at  the  mill  % 
And  mak'  yon  thick  as  any  daigh, 

And  when  the  pan  was  brimftil 

"  Would  mess  yon  up  to  scuttle  dishes. 
Syne  bid  us  sup  till  we  were  fou. 

Lay  down  her  head  upon  a  puke. 
Then  sleep  and  more  Uke  any  sow." 

"  Away  I  away  I  you  bad  woman. 
For  all  your  vile  words  grleveth  me ; 

When  ye  heed  so  little  tat  yourself, 
I'm  sure  ye'll  heed  flur  less  for  me. 

"  I  wish  I  had  drunk  your  water,  sistsr. 
When  that  I  did  drink  of  your  wine ) 

Since  for  a  carle's  ikir  daughter. 
It  iye  gars  me  dree  all  this  pine." 

"  May  be  1  am  a  carle's  daughter, 

And  may  be  never  nane ; 
When  ye  met  me  in  the  good  green  wood. 

Why  did  yon  not  let  me  alane  ? 

*'  Oude  e'en,  gude  e'en,  ye  heather  berries. 
As  ye're  growing  on  yon  hill ) 

If  the  auld  carle  and  his  bags  were  here, 
I  wot  he  would  get  meat  his  fill. 

"  Late,  late,  at  night  I  knit  our  pokes, 
Wltii  even  fbarnuid-twenty  knots ; 

And  in  the  morn  at  breakihst  time, 
I'll  cany  the  keys  of  an  earl's  looks. 

*'  Late,  Ute,  at  night  I  knit  our  pokee, 
With  even  four-and^twenty  strings ; 

And  if  you  look  to  my  white  fingers, 
They  have  as  many  gay  gokl  rings." 

"  Away !  away  I  ye  ill  woman. 

And  sore  your  vile  words  grieveth  me ; 
When  you  heed  so  little  for  yourself, 

I'm  sure  ye'll  heed  Ihr  less  for  roe. 

"  But  if  you  are  a  carle's  daughter. 

As  I  take  you  to  be ; 
How  did  you  get  the  gay  clothing. 

In  greenwood  ye  had  on  thee  ?" 

"  My  mother  she's  a  poor  woman. 
She  nursed  earl's  children  three ; 

And  I  get  them  flrom  a  foster  sister. 
For  to  beguile  such  sparks  as  thee." 
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**  Bat  if  yon  be  ft  oMtel  daughter, 

Aa  I  belie?e  yon  be ; 
How  did  you  learn  the  good  Latin, 

In  green  wood  ye  qwlu  to  me?" 

"  My  mother  ahel  a  mean  woman, 

She  nimed  easl'e  children  three ; 
I  ieamed  it  frgm  their  cliapelain. 

To  beguile  moh  qiarin  ae  ye." 

When  ma«  waa  rang,  and  bdls  wef*  rung. 

And  all  men  bonne  for  bed ; 
Then  Earl  Bidiard  and  thie  Ladye, 

In  ane  bed  they  were  laid. 

He  turned  liie  flue  to  the  etodc. 

And  slw  lien  to  the  itane; 
And  cauld  and  dreary  was  the  luTe, 

That  was  thir  twa  between. 

Oreat  wae  the  mirth  in  the  kitchen, 

LikewiM  intiU  the  ha'; 
But  in  his  bed  bqr  Earl  Biohaid, 

Wiping  the  tears  awa'. 

He  wept  till  he  fell  festasleq), 

Then  slept  till  lieht  was  oome; 
Then  he  did  hear  the  gentiemen 

That  tallied  in  tlie  room. 

Said,  *'  Saw  ye  ever  a  fitter  match. 

Betwixt  tlte  ane  and  ither ; 
The  king  o'  Scotland's  fUr  dochter. 

And  the  queen  of  England's  brither." 

"  And  is  shethekingof  Sootland'sfUrdoehtsr? 

This  day,  oh,  weel  is  me  I 
For  seren  times  has  my  steed  been  saddled. 

To  come  to  co«rt  with  thee ; 
And  with  this  witty  lady  iUr, 

How  happy  most  I  be !" 
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[Fbom  the  Bannatyse  MB.,  in  the  Adfooates' 
Library,  Edinburgh.] 

QvRnr  he  wes  sung,  and  eled  In  grene, 
Haifitnd  his  air  about  his  ene, 
Baith  men  and  wemen  did  lUm  mene, 
Qnhen  he  grew  on  wcm  hillis  he;— 
(juhy  sowld  not  Allane  faonorit  be  ? 
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His  foetir  (kider  tan  of  the  tonn. 
To  Tisqr  Allane  he  maid  him  boon ; 
He  saw  him  lyane,  allace  1  in  swmm 
For  iUt  of  help,  and  lyk  to  de  ;— 
Quhy  soirid  not  Allane  honorit  be? 

Thay  saw  his  held  begin  to  xyfe; 
Syne  for  ane  nureiss  thay  send  belyfe, 
Quha  brooht  witii  htar  lyfty-and-iyTe 
Of  menofwarftillpre?ely; — 
Quhy  sowld  not  Allane  honorit  be  ? 

Thay  ruschlt  flirt  lyk  lielUs  rukis. 
And  ereiy  ane  of  yame  had  huUs; 
They  oaut  him  shortly  in  your  dukis. 
Syne  band  him  in  ane  creddill  of  tre  ;— 
<inhy  sowU  not  ADan  honorit  be  ? 

Thay  brot  him  inrart  in  the  land. 
Syne  erery  fireynd  maid  him  his  band, 
Qnhill  they  might  owdir  gang  or  stand. 
Never  ane  ftite  flra  him  to  fle;— 
<iahy  sowld  not  Allane  honorit  be  ? 

The  grittest  oowart  in  this  bmd, 
F&m  he  with  Allane  enter  in  band, 
Thot  he  may  nowdir  gang  nor  stand, 
Zet  fourty  sail  not  gar  him  fle  ;— 
<)ahy  sowld  not  Allane  honotit  be  ? 

Sir  ADanis  hewmond  Is  ane  cop. 
With  an  sege  feddir  in  his  top; 
Fra  hand  to  hand  so  dois  he  hop, 
Qnhill  ram  may  nowdir  speik  nor  ae  ;— 
<4uhy  sowld  not  Allane  honorit  be  ? 

In  snle,  quhen  ilk  man  aingis  hia  oarrdl, 
Onde  Allane  lyia  in  to  ane  barrell; 
Quhen  he  la  thair,  he  dowtia  ne  purrell 
To  cum  on  him  be  land  or  ae ; — 
Quhy  aowld  not  Allane  honorit  be  ? 

Bet  waa  yair  nerlr  aa  gay  ana  gallane, 
Fra  he  meit  with  our  maiater  Sir  Allane, 
Bot  gif  he  hald  him  by  ya  hallane, 
Bak  wart  on  the  flure  fhUia  he  ;— 
Quhy  aowld  not  Allane  honorit  be  ? 

My  maiatir  Allane  grew  ao  atark, 
Qahill  he  maid  mony  canning  dark ; 
Upoun  yair  fldaia  he  aettia  his  mark, 
A  bind  rrid  nois  iMayd  ye  ej— 
Quhy  sowU  not  Allane  hooMit  be? 
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M7  BMiatir  AHmm  I  nMj  «lr  «an : 
H«  tevia  no  mooy  in  my  pan ; 
At  hit  wwnmanrt  I  mon  dabon 
Moir  nor  ]p*  twn  pt.  of  my  fc  :— 
iiuhy  nwU  not  AllMM  iMnortt  te  ? 

And  lact,  of  Allnne  to  condnda  i 
Ho  M  bcning,  coortas,  and  gade. 
And  wnU  ws  of  oar  dnijr  Aido, 
And  that  with  libaralitia  ;— 
<iub7  ■owld  not  Aliano  bonorit  ba  ? 


ALLAN  O*  MAUT. 

[Fbom  a  eapf  fomiahed  to  Mr  Jamiawn'a 
CoUaction  Iqr  the  Barerend  William  Gray  of 
Unooln.J 

OuDB  Allan  o*  Maat  waa  anoa  oad  Baar, 
And  ba  was  cadged  ftaa  wa'  to  wear, 
And  dragglet  wl'  muck,  and  qme  wi'  ntin, 
TUl  ba  diet,  and  cam'  to  lift  again. 

Ha  flret  grew  green,  ayne  lie  grew  white. 
Syne  a'  men  thocbt  that  be  waa  ripe  ( 
And  wi'  crookit  gulUee  and  bafU  o'  tree 
They've  hew'd  him  down  right  donditiHe. 

Byne  they're  let  Allan  up  into  atooks. 
And  caaten  on  blm  mony  pleasant  looka; 
They're  turw'd  him  up  lyne  on  a  iled, 
TUl  in  the  grain-yard  they  made  hi*  bed. 

Then  men  elamb  ap  opon  a  ladder. 
And  bnpplt  hie  bead  free  wind  and  weather; 
They've  ta'en  bim  neiet  up  in  their  arma. 
And  made  his  ahak-down  in  the  bams. 

The  hollln  soaples,  that  were  aae  anell. 
His  back  they  loundert,  mell  for  mell) 
Hell  for  mell,  and  baff  for  baff, 
TiU  his  hide  flew  nbout  his  lugs  like  oaff. 

Then  in  earn'  Jennie  wl'  her  riddle, 
And  she  gae  mony  a  like  and  fiddle ; 
8et  up  tbo  doors,  loot  in  the  win'. 
To  see  what  fltuoity  ibU  frae  him. 

Thay  stow'd  him  up  intill  a  seek. 
And  o'er  the  horse  back  brook  his  neck ; 
Syne  bristled  they  bim  upon  the  kill, 
TUl  ba  waa  bant  dry  fiir  ttaa  miU. 


They  cowpit  him  than  Into  the 
And  brook  hie  banee,  gnipper  for  gnoppar; 
Sjme  pat  the  bom  antiU  the  glaad. 
And  kepit  tha  een  oat  o*  hia 


Tm  in  cam'  Barmy-btcdu,  hia  britiiar. 
Like  ae  gude  neiber  to  ciaek  wi'  anithar : 
Bays,  "  ADan  o'  Mant,  are  ye  gaon  to  dee  ? 
Biae  np  man,  flrat,  and  danea  wi'  ma." 

They  daneed  aboat  firae  hand  to  hand, 
TIU  tbey  danced  o'er  the  working  stand ; 
Byne  in  cam'  Jennie  wi'  her  diah. 
She  gae  mony  a  nunmla  and  rash. 

And  UsUe-bae  ne'er  bare  the  beU* 
Baa  bald  aa  Allan  bare  liiroeel'; 
Nor  ever  got  his  pride  a  lb', 
TUl  oarUea  pisa'd  him  at  the  wn'. 


JOHN  BABLETCOKN. 

[OivBH  by  Mr  Janiieeon  tnm  hia  own  reed- 
leetlon,  as  be  learned  it  in  Morayshire  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  before  the  Poems  of  Bama  ware 
published.  The  two  concluding  staniaa  are  by 
Mr  Jamieeon.] 

TBKas  came  three  meriy  men  flrom  the  east. 

And  tliree  merry  men  tbey  be ; 
And  tbey  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  shaU  dee. 

They've  ta'en  a  plough  and  plough'd  hhn  down. 

Put  clods  upon  bis  bead ; 
And  tbey  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  waa  dead. 

But  the  spring-time  it  came  on  at  last. 

And  showers  began  to  (bll ; 
John  Barleycorn's  sprung  up  again. 

Which  did  surprise  them  aU. 


*  Btaring  the  bell  seems  here  to  have  a  doable 
meaning.  The  belt  is  the  collection  of  bubblaa 
that  float  on  the  surfltce  of  trkiekif,  wtfivlh  does 
on  ale,  he.,  when  poured  out ;  and  to  bear  the  belt 
well,  is  accounted  a  good  sign  in  whisky.  This 
sign,  however,  is  very  deoeitfol,  as  it  may  be  pro- 
duoad  without  the  assistance  of  Aiian  o'  Matit, 

Jamtteeom, 
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Tben  th*  nmnMr  heat  on  him  did  beat, 

Aod  he  grew  pale  and  wan ; 
John  Barleycorn  baa  got  a  beard 

Like  any  other  man. 

ThejTe  ta'en  a  hook,  that  was  ftill  sharp. 

And  oat  him  above  the  knee ; 
And  they've  bound  him  intiU  a  com  eart. 

Like  a  thief  for  the  gallow-tree. 

They've  ta'en  twa  sticks,  that  were  fhll  stoat. 

And  sore  they  beat  his  bones; 
The  miller  used  him  worse  than  that. 

And  ground  him  between  two  stones. 

The  browster-wife  well  not  forget ; 

She  well  her  tale  can  tell ; 
She's  ta'en  the  sap  out  of  his  bodie. 

And  made  of  it  good  ale. 

And  they  have  flll'd  it  in  a  cap. 
And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  ay  tlie  mair  they  drank  o'  it. 
The  mair  did  Joy  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  is  the  wighteat  man 

That  ever  throve  in  land ; 
For  he  could  put  a  Wallace  down 

Wi'  the  turning  of  his  hand. 

Hell  gar  the  huntsman  shoot  his  dog ; 

His  gold  a  miser  soorn ; 
He'll  gar  a  maiden  dance  stark-naked 

Wi'  the  tooming  of  a  horn. 

Hell  change  a  man  into  a  twy, 

A  boy  into  an  ass; 
Hell  change  your  gold  into  silver. 

And  your  sliver  into  brass. 

And  here  we  luve  his  very  heart-blood, 

Sae  bissing  bright  and  brown ; 
And  ay  we'll  birl  the  tither  stoup. 

And  ay  we'll  bend  it  roun'. 

And  ye  will  drink  a  health  to  me. 

And  I'll  drink  ane  to  yoa; 
For  he  never  misses  health  or  wealth 

That  wi'  Johny's  blood  is  fta'. 


4 


Proton  ^l)am. 

[FaoM  the  Border  Minstrelsy.] 

O  wuA  wad  wish  the  wind  to  blaw. 
Or  the  green  leaves  fit'  therewith  ? 

Or  wha  wad  wish  a  lealer  love 
Than  Brown  Adam  the  Smith  ? 


But  they  ha'e  banish'd  him.  Brown  Adam, 
Frae  &ther  and  firae  mother ;  U5)  *^ 

And  they  ha'e  banish'd  him.  Brown  Adam,  (^jM 
Frae  sister  and  ftae  brother.  f/j=' ' 


And  they  ha'e  banish'd  him.  Brown  Adam, 
The  flower  o'  a'  his  kin ;  ^ 

And  he's  bigged  a  hour  in  gnde  gieen 
wood 
Atween  his  ladye  and  him. 


It  Ibll  upon  a  summer's  day. 
Brown  Adam  he  thought  lang; 

And,  for  to  hunt  some  venison. 
To  greenwood  lie  wald  gang. 

He  has  ta'en  his  bow  his  arm  o'er. 

His  bolts  and  arrows  lang ; 
And  he  is  to  the  gude  greenwood 

As  ilut  as  he  could  gang. 

O  he's  shot  up,  and  he's  shot  doun, 

Tiie  bird  upon  the  brier; 
And  he  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye. 

Bade  her  be  of  gude  cheir. 

O  he's  shot  ap,  and  he's  shot  doun. 

The  bird  upon  the  thorn ; 
And  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye. 

Said  he'd  be  hame  the  mom. 

When  he  cam'  to  his  ladye's  hour  door. 

He  stude  a  little  forbye. 
And  there  he  heard  a  fou  fkuse  knight 

Tempting  his  gay  ladye. 

For  he's  ta'en  out  a  gay  goad  ring. 
Had  cost  him  mony  a  poun' ; 

"  O  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 
And  this  shall  be  thy  own." 
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"  I  lo^  Brown  Adam  w«d,'' die  aOd, 

"  I  trew  ai«  doe*  he  me ; 
I  wadna  gl'e  Brown  Adasn*!  lore 

For  nM  fluue  knight  I  tee." 

Out  hai  he  ta'en  a  piuM  o'  gowd, 

Wae  a'  fou  to  the  striog ; 
"  O  grant  me  lore  for  love,  ladjre. 

And  a'  thie  thaU  be  thine." 

"  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  wed/'  ihe  Mytf 

"  I  wot  eae  doee  he  me ; 
I  wadna  be  your  iight  leman, 

For  mair  than  ye  ooold  gi'e." 

Then  out  he  drew  hie  lang  bright  bfsnd. 

And  flaeh'd  it  in  her  een ; 
"  Now  grant  me  lore  for  lore,  ladyt. 

Or  through  ye  this  shall  gang!" 
Then,  tighing,  Mjt  that  ladye  fldr, 

"  Brown  Adam  tarriea  lang !" 

Then  in  and  etarta  him.  Brown  Adam, 
tteyi,  "  I'm  Juet  at  your  hand." 

Hel  gar'd  him  leate  his  bonnle  bow. 
And  gar'd  him  leave  his  brand  t 

He's  gar'd  him  leave  a  dearer  pledge,— 
Four  flngeis  o*  his  right  hand! 


[Easlt  in  the  sarenteenth  centory,  when  the 
Lindsays  of  BcbseU,  a  braneh  of  the  great  Angus 
dan  of  that  name,  resided  at  XcbseU  Outle, 
the  fluniiy  then  oonsisted,  says  the  tradition  on 
whldi  the  following  venee  are  founded,  of  two 
brothers  and  their  sister  lady  Jane,  who  it  is  said 
was  Teiy  beautiftil  and  highly  aooomplished. 
Among  her  many  suitors  was  young  Lord  Spynie, 
a  distant  relation  of  her  own ;  but  having  gained 
her  afBwtions,  he  seduced  and  deserted  her. 
Her  elder  brother,  determined  on  revenging  her 
wrongs,  sought  every  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
fUae  lord.  8ometin«  after  he  met  him  on  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  told  him 
that  all  the  blood  in  his  body  oould  not  wash 
out  the  stain  in  his  sister's  eharaoter,  he  plunged 
dagger  into  his  heart,  and  though  the  deed 
■  1  was  done  in  open  day  and  in  the  preeenoe  of 
\    several  persons,  he  was  allowed  to  escape  home. 


A  On  the  foUowbw  day  a  party  of  ioldtan 
<  aent  to  i^prehend  and  bring  him  to  jMUoa^  bat 
on  hearing  of  their  approaoh,  he  temoved  from 
EebieU  with  a  considerable  namber  of  adhanntB, 
to  hie  castle  of  Olenmark,  a  boikliag  of  aosne 
Btrength,  and  sltaated  aei^  in  the  oentM  ef 
the  Grampian  moantains,  where  ha  pwfoeed 
defondlBg  himself.  This  sdieme,  however,  be 
abandoned  when  the  militaiy  made  their  awear- 
anoe,  and  dismissing  his  followers,  he  asenmert 
the  drsss  of  a  peasant,  and  fled  to  theaorlhert 
isles  of  BcotUnd,  where  it  ie  said  he  died  In  ob- 
scurity and  want.  What  became  of  Us  sMsr 
tradition  makee  no  mention.  The  landsef  Bcb- 
lell  were  forfoited  in  1716by  the  adherenee  of  the 
Lindsays  to  the  hoose  of  Stewart,  and  an  bow 
the  property  of  the  Bight  HoootaUe  Loid  Pan- 
more.] 

Loan  Bmna,*  ye  may  pn*  the  rose, 

An'  spare  Uie  lily  flower. 
When  ye  gae  through  the  garden  giesu 

To  woo  in  ladye  bower; 

And  ye  may  pn'  the  lightsome  thyme. 

An'  leave  the  loneeome  rue; 
For  bwg  and  sair  wlU  the  ladye  moam 

That  ye  gae  there  to  woo  I 

For  ye  will  look  an'  talk  of  lnv^ 

An*  kindly,  kind)y  smile. 
An'  vow  by  grace,  an'  a'  that's  gode. 

An'  lay  the  luring  wile. 

Tis  sair  to  rob  the  bonnie  bird 

That  makes  yon  melodie ; 
'TIS  cruel  to  win  a  woman's  lave. 

An'  no  ha'e  love  to  gi'e  1 

I  wadna  ha'e  your  wilAi'  hand 
Though  a'  the  earth  were  thine; 

Ye've  broken  many  a  maiden's  peace, 
Ye've  mair  than  broken  mine. 

I  wadna  ha'e  your  Ihlthleas  heart, 

'Tis  no  your  ain  to  gi'e ; 
But  gin  ye  ever  think  o'  heaven. 

Oh  i  ye  maun  think  o*  me  1 


*  This  title  has  been  dormant  since  the  death 
of  George,  third  lord,  in  1672. 
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[This  ballad  ww  pablkhcd  bf  Dr  Farcy,  fhmi 
a  BMUiiueilpt  wUeh  wm  tranonitted  to  him, 
from  SeoUand,  by  Sir  David  Dalqrmpl*  (Lord 
Bafles).  Fran  tho  Knino  whMiM  It  pitwaeded. 
It  was  in  all  probabOitjr  writtua  by  Ladt  Wako- 

I.AW.3 

"  Why  does  your  biand  mm  dn^  wi*  bfawlt, 

Edward,  Edward? 
Why  do«i  your  brand  mo  dn^  wi'  bloda. 

And  why  ne  «d  gang  ye,  O  ^^ 
'*  O,  I  ha'e  UUed  my  hawk  ae  gade, 

MotiMT,  motfier; 
O,  I  ha'e  kffled  my  bairtE  tae gode; 
And  I  hale  nae  mair  bat  he,  O." 


e  red, 
ted. 


"Your  hawkl  bhide  was  nerer  ■ 

Bdwaid,  Bdwacd ! 
Toor  hawk's  blade  was  never  eai 
My  dear  son,  I  teU  thee,  O." 
"  O,  I  ha'e  kmed  my  red-roan  steed. 

Mother,  mother ; 
O,  I  ha'e  Unsd  my  sed-rcan  steed. 
That  was  sae  fldr  and  free,  O.'- 

"  Yoor  steed  was  aald,  and  ye  ha'e  gat  mair, 

Edward,  Edward ; 
Toor  steed  was  aald,  and  ye  ha'e  gat  mair; 

8ome  other  dale  ye  drie,  O." 
"01  ha'e  killed  my  flkthcr  dear. 

Mother,  mother; 
O,  I  ha'e  killed  my  fkther  dear, 
Alas !  and  woe  is  m«,  01" 

"  And  whatten  penanee  will  ye  drie  tat  that, 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  whatten  penance  will  ye  drie  for  that  ? 

My  dear  son,  now  tell  me,  O." 
"  I'll  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat. 

Mother,  mother; 
I'D  set  my  feet  in  yonder  boat. 
And  I'U  ihreoTer  the  sea,  0." 

"  And  what  will  ye  do  wi'yoor  tenirs  and  yonr 

Edward,  Edward  ?  [ha'. 

And  what  will  ye  do  wi'  yoor  tooirs  and  your 

That  were  lae  &ir  to  see,  O  ?"  [ha', 

"  I'D  let  them  stand  tiU  they  doan  fe'. 

Mother,  mother ; 
I'U  let  them  stand  till  they  doan  fit' ; 

For  here  never  mair  maan  I  be,  0."         * 


A"  And  what  wQl  ye  leave  to  yoor  bainis  and 
yoor  wife, 

Edward,  Edward? 

And  what  will  ye  leave  to  your  balms  and 

yoor  wife. 

When  ys  gang  ower  the  sea,  O  ?" 

"  The  warld's  room :  let  them  beg  throng  life, 

Motiier,  mother; 
The  warld's  room :  let  them  beg  throogh  life ; 
For  them  never  mair  will  I  see,  O." 

"  And  what  will  you  leave  to  yoor  atn  mother 

Edward,  Edward  ?  [dear. 

And  what  will  yoa  leave  to  yoor  ain  motherdear  ? 

My  dear  son,  now  teU  me,  O." 
"  The  curse  of  hell  flrae  me  ye  tall  bdr. 

Mother,  mother ; 
The  corse  of  hell  ftae  me  ye  sail  beir; 
Sic  aoanMls  ye  gave  to  me,  O !" 


SON  DATIE,  BON  DAYIK. 

[From  Motherwell's  Collection,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  given  from  the  recitation  of  an  old 
woman.] 

"  What  Maid's  that  on  thy  coat  lap  ? 

Son  Davie !  son  Davie  t 
What  bluid'8  that  on  thy  coat  lap  ? 

And  the  truth  come  tell  to  me,  O." 

"  It  is  the  binid  of  my  great  hawk. 

Mother  lady!  mother  lady! 
It  is  the  Moid  of  my  great  hawk. 

And  the  truth  I  ha'e  tald  to  tnee,  0." 

"  Hawk's  bloid  was  ne'er  sae  red. 

Son  Davie  I  son  Davis  1 
Hawk's  bluid  was  lie'er  sae  red. 

And  the  truth  come  tell  to  me,  O." 

"  It  is  the  bloid  o'  my  grey  hound. 

Mother  ladyl  mother  lady ! 
It  is  the  bloid  o'  my  grey  hoond. 

And  it  wndna  rln  tar  me,  0." 

"  Hound's  bluid  was  ne'sr  sae  red. 
Son  Davie !  son  Davie  I 


Hound's  bluid  was  ne'er  sae  red. 
And  the  truth  come  tell  to  me,  0." 
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"  It  is  tte  Uakl  &  my  bfotiiar  Joha* 

Mother  lady !  mother  lady ! 
It  to  Um  Moid  o*  mjr  brother  John, 
And  the  truth  1  ha'e  tald  to  thee,  O." 

"  What  aboat  did  the  plea  begin  ? 

Son  Davie !  ton  Davie !" 
"  It  brgan  about  the  cutting  o*  a  willow 
wand. 

That  would  never  ha^  been  a  tree,  O." 

"  What  death  doet  thou  decire  to  dto  •* 

rton  Davie !  ton  Davie ! 
What  death  doet  tbna  deeiie  to  dto  ? 

And  the  truth  oome  tell  to  ma,  O." 

"  111  eet  my  foot  In  a  bottomlea  ihip. 

Mother  lady '.  mother  lady  1 
111  eet  my  foot  in  a  bottomtois  ihip, 

And  yell  never  tee  mair  o"  me,  O." 

"  What  wiU't  thou  leave  to  thy  poor  wife  ? 

Hon  Davto  I  ion  Davie  1" 
"  Oriefand  eorrow  all  her  lib. 

And  she'll  never  get  mair  frae  roe,  O." 

"  What  will't  thou  leave  to  thy  aald  son  ? 

Son  Davto !  son  Davto  I" 
"  The  weary  warld  to  wander  up  and  down. 

And  he'll  never  get  mair  o'  me,  O." 

"  What  will't  thou  leave  to  thy  mother  dear  ? 

Aon  Davto!  son  Davto!" 
"  A  lire  o'  coato  to  bum  her  wl'  hearty 
cheer, 

^nd  she'll  never  get  mair  o*  roe,  O." 


I 
i ' 

i' 

ii 
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'?  y  ^it  H^toom  of  <S2^oiDliettfcnoto}S. 


["  Tm  beantlflil  air  of  Cowdenknows  is  well 
known  and  popular.  In  Ettrtok  Forest  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  uniformly  adapted  to  the 
tune,  and  seem  to  be  the  original  ballad.  An 
edition  of  this  pastoral  tale,  diffdring  oonsldera- 
bly  flrom  the  preient  copy,  was  published  by  Mr 
Herd,  in  1779.  Cowdenknows  to  situated  upon 
the  river  Leader,  about  four  miles  from  Melrose, 
and  to  now  the  property  of  Dr  Hume."— Jffa- 
ttrtUy  qftht  BtottUk  Bordtr.} 


O  THB  broom,  and  the  bonnla  bOBBla 
And  the  broom  of  the  OowdenkaiNsil 

And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  laesto  sang, 
1'  the  bought,  milUng  the 


The  hilb  wet*  hii^  on  Dka  sMe, 

An'  the  bought  i'  the  lirk  o'  the  hill. 

And  aye,  as  she  sang,  her  voice  it  nag. 
Out  o'er  the  head  o'  yon  hilL 

There  was  a  troop  o*  gentlemea 

CSame  riding  merrilte  by. 
And  one  of  them  has  rode  out  of  the  way. 

To  the  bought  to  the  bonnto  may. 

"  Weri  may  ye  save  an'  see,  bonnto  lass. 
An'  weel  may  ye  save  an'  eee." 

"  An'  sae  wi'  you,  ye  «eel>bred  kaightt 
And  what's  your  will  wi'  um  ?" 

"  The  night  to  misty  and  mirk,  lUr  naajr. 

And  I  have  ridden  astray. 
And  will  you  be  so  kind,  fiiir  may. 

As  come  out  and  point  my  way  ?" 

"  Bide  out,  ride  out,  ye  ramp  rider ! 

Your  steed's  baith  stout  and  stiang ; 
For  out  of  the  bought  I  dama  come, 

For  fear  'at  ye  do  me  wrang." 

"  O  winna  ye  pitj  me,  bonnto  lass, 

O  winna  ye  pity  me  ? 
An'  winna  ye  pity  my  poor  steed. 

Stands  trembling  at  yon  tree  i>" 

"  I  wadna  pity  your  poor  steed, 
Though  it  were  tied  to  a  thorn ; 

For  if  ye  wad  gain  my  love  the  night. 
Ye  wad  slight  me  ere  the  mom. 

"  For  I  ken  you  by  your  weel-bnsked  hat. 
And  your  merrto  twinkling  e'e. 

That  ye're  the  laird  o'  the  OaUand  hilto. 
An'  ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be." 

"  But  I  am  not  the  laird  o'  the  Oakland  hiUi, 

Ye're  flu*  mtota'on  o'  me; 
But  I'm  ane  o'  the  men  about  hto  house. 

An'  right  aft  in  hto  cumpanto." 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  middle  Jimp, 
And  by  the  grats>green  sleeve  ; 

He's  lifted  her  over  the  fauld  dyke. 
And  speer'd  at  her  sma'  leave. 
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O  he^  ta'ra  oat  a  pane  o'  gowd. 

And  Btreek'd  her  yellow  hidr, 
"  Now,  take  ye  that,  my  bonnie  may, 

or  me  till  yoa  hear  mair." 

O  he's  leapt  on  his  berry-brown  stc<rd, 
An'  MOD  he's  o'erta'en  his  men ; 

And  uie  and  a'  cried  oat  to  hi  n, 
"  O  master,  ye've  tarry'd  long  I'" 

"01  ha'e  been  east,  and  I  ha'e  been  west, 
An'  I  ha'e  been  fhr  o'er  the  know. 

Bat  the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  I  saw 
Is  i'  the  bought  milking  the  ewes." 

She  set  the  cog  apon  her  head. 
An'  she's  gane  singing  hame — 

"  O  where  ha'e  ye  been,  my  ae  daughter  ? 
Te  ha'e  na  been  your  lane." 

"  O  nae  body  was  wi'  me,  fitther, 

U  nae  body  has  been  wi'  me ; 
Tlie  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  father, 

Te  may  gang  to  the  door  and  see. 

"  nut  wae  be  to  your  ewe-herd,  fkther. 

And  an  ill  deed  may  he  dee ; 
He  bag  the  bought  at  the  back  o'  the  know. 

And  a  tod  has  frighted  me. 

"  There  came  a  tod  to  the  boaght-door, 

The  like  I  never  saw ; 
And  ere  he  had  tane  the  lamb  be  did, 

I  had  loard  he  had  ta'en  them  a'." 

O  whan  fifteen  weeks  was  oome  and  gane. 

Fifteen  weeks  and  three. 
That  laMie  began  to  look  thin  and  pale. 

An'  to  long  for  his  merry  twinkling  e'e. 

It  fell  on  a  day,  on  a  het  rimmer  day, 
Kbe  was  ca'ing  out  her  father's  kye, 

liy  came  a  troop  o'  gentlemen, 
A'  merrilie  riding  bye. 

"  Weel  may  ye  save  an'  see,  bonnie  may, 

Weel  may  ye  save  and  see ! 
TVeel  I  wat,  ye  be  a  very  bonnie  may. 

But  whae's  aught  that  babe  ye  are  wi'  ?" 

Kever  a  word  could  that  lassie  say. 
For  never  a  ane  coold  she  blame, 

A  n'  never  a  word  could  the  lassie  say. 
But,  "  I  have  a  good  man  at  hnmo." 


"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  my  very  bonnie  may, 

Soe  loud  as  I  hear  you  lie ; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  that  misty  night 

I  was  i'  the  bought  wi'  thee  ? 

"  I  ken  you  by  your  middle  sae  Jimp, 

An'  your  merry  twinkling  e'e. 
That  ye're  the  bonnie  lass  i'  the  Cowdenkncrsi, 

And  ye  may  weel  seem  fat  to  be." 

Then  he's  leapt  off  his  berry-brown  steed, 

An'  he's  set  that  feir  may  on— 
"  Ca'  out  your  kye,  gnde  fiither,  youmel'. 

For  she's  never  ca'  them  ont  again. 

"  I  am  the  laird  of  the  Oakland  hUls, 

I  ha'e  thirty  plows  and  three ; 
An'  I  ha'e  gotten  the  bonniest  lass 

That's  in  a'  the  sonth  country." 


At  BAt\  anU  iStJai  Wzr^* 


[From  Buchan's  Collection.] 

Fah  in  yon  Isles  beyond  Argyle, 
Where  flocks  and  herds  were  plenty, 

Liv'd  a  rich  heir,  whose  sister  fidr 
Was  flower  ower  a'  that  countr}-. 

A  Icnight,  Sir  Niel,  had  woo'd  her  lang. 

Intending  for  to  marry ; 
But  when  she  saw  the  young  Glengyle, 

He  wan  her  heart  entirely. 

Then  tidings  to  her  brother  came. 

Sir  Niel  had  boasted  proudly, 
In  fkvours  of  his  sister  fhlr. 

This  made  him  to  svrear  roudly. 

Swearing  for  all  the  friendship  past. 

If  ance  he  saw  the  morning. 
This  knight  by  him  should  breathe  his  Innt. 

Or  make  him  rue  his  scorning. 

Down  on  yon  shore  where  wild  waves  ro:»r 

A  challenge  he  did  send  him ; 
Before  the  sun,  these  two  men  met, 

Nae  seconds  to  attend  them. 
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"  What  Ails,  what  alU  my  deartit  (Hand  ? 

'Why  want  you  to  destroy  m*  ?" 
"  I  want  nae  Hattery  from  Sir  NM, 

Unsheath  yonr  sword  and  try  um." 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  you,  Mao  Van, 

You  never  me  offended ; 
And  if  I  auKht  to  you  have  done, 

I'll  own  my  fluilt,  and  mend  it." 

"  Does  this  become  so  brare  a  knight  ? 

Does  blood  sae  much  surprise  you  ? 
And  If  you  do  reAise  to  fight, 

I'll  like  a  dog  chastise  you." 

"  (>,  foolish  man  don't  tempt  your  fkto. 
Nor  don't  presume  to  strike  met 

Remember  nane  in  fkUr  Scotland 
Can  wield  the  broad-sword  like  mo." 

"  The  sword,  you  say,  can  handle  well. 

And  IxNWteth  very  boldly ; 
Your  boasting  is  set  off  with  skill, 

Your  actions  seem  but  cowardly." 

He  being  mad  at  this  abuse, 

A  fkirious  stroke  he  darted. 
Into  the  breast  of  bold  Moo  Van, 

Who  with  a  groan  departed. 

"  Curse  on  my  skill,  what  have  I  done  ? 

Bash  man,  but  you  would  have  It, 
To  fbroe  a  fHend  to  take  thy  lilb. 

Who  would  lose  blood  to  save  it ! 

"  Now,  woe  Is  me,  fbr  this  I  die. 
And  now  it  cannot  be  mended; 

That  happiness  that  was  sae  nigh. 
By  one  rash  stroke  is  ended. 

"  But  I'll  exile  to  some  foreign  Isle, 

To  fly  I  know  not  whither; 
I  darena  fboe  my  bonnie  Ann, 

When  I  ha'e  slain  her  brlther." 

Then  casting  round  a  mouraftil  eye. 
To  see  that  nane  was  nigh  him ; 

There  he  saw  the  young  Glengyle, 
Who  like  the  wind  came  flying. 

"  I've  come  too  late  to  stop  the  strifs. 
But  since  you've  been  victorious. 

Upon  your  Ufb  I'll  be  reveng'd. 
If  y  honour  bids  me  do  this." 


Then  with  Glengyle  he  did  eneloee. 
Not  meaning  for  to  harm  hhn ; 

And  thrice  with  wounds  he  did  him  pierce, 
Yet  he  could  scares  diseem  them. 

"  Yield  up  your  sword  to  me,  01engyl<>, 
Our  quarrel's  honour  fbunded ; 

I  could  ha'e  piero'd  thy  dauntless  breast. 
Three  times  I  have  you  wounded." 

Then  saying  so,  he  quit  his  ground, 

Glengyle  with  tlils  advanced. 
And  piero'd  the  heart  of  brave  Sir  Nlel 

Till  the  spear  behind  him  glanced. 

Then  fklling  down,  he  cried,  **  I'm  slain, 

Adieu  to  all  things  earthly ! 
Farewell,  Glengyle,  the  day's  your  aln. 

But  ye  ha'e  won  it  basely." 

When  tidings  came  to  Lady  Ann, 
Times  after  times  she  fkinted ; 

She  ran  and  kiss'd  their  day-cold  lips. 
And  thus  her  case  lamented  :— 

"  O  thou  the  guardian  of  my  youth, 

My  young,  my  only  brother, 
Alas  1  for  thy  untimely  end, 

I'll  mourn  tUl  life  Is  over  I 

"  And  thou,  my  love,  why  waet  thou  slain. 

All  in  thy  youthftil  blossom ; 
Nae  mair  I'll  love  that  treaeh'rous  ntan. 

That  piero'd  thy  manly  bosom. 

"  Thou  tender-hearted  wast  and  true, 

Thy  honour's  been  abused ; 
A  braver  man  ne'er  fkoed  a  foo. 

Had  you  been  fkirly  used. 

"  For  you  a  maid  I'll  live  and  die, 
Glengyle  shall  ne'er  espouse  me ; 

Till  seven  years  are  come  and  gane. 
The  dowie  black  shall  clothe  me." 
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"  A  BALtAD  under  this  name,  and  somewhat 
similar,  was  printed  by  Wotherspoon,  In  the 
second  volume  of  his  Collection :  there  are,  how- 
{ k*  ever,  some  breaches  in  that  one,  which  are  now    Q-^ 
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If  jr«11  gang  ower  the  hilla  wi' 
And  b«  a  Highland  ladie." 


y> 


hiq^dly  made  np  in  thl«  one.    There  li  abo  aj^ 
dillRenee  between  them  in  the  manner  of  de< 
taU.     The  Duncan  Oneme  mentioned  in  the 
ballad  ii  onlj  fletitioos,  to  prerent  the  real  name 
being  known. 

'*  Liile  Baillle  was  a  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr  Baillie't,  and  lady'e  maid  to  ttte  Oounteei  of 
Saltonn,  to  whoee  eon,  Alexander,  master  of 
Saltoun,  the  bare  a  child.  Ttie  young  man 
wiahed  to  kgitimatiie  the  ofbpring  of  liie  unlaw* 
fkil  love,  by  marrying  the  mother  of  his  child, 
but  was  prevented  by  Iiord  and  Lady  Sal- 
tonn, his  fttther  and  mother,  as  l>eing  below  his 
d^ree;  when  he  retorted  by  sa}ing,— '  She  was 
a  minister^  daughter,  and  he  was  but  a  minis- 
ter's grandson.'  He,  on  the  mother's  aide,  hav- 
ing descended  from  Dr  James  Bluurpe,  Arch- 
biduq^  of  St  Andrews,  wlio  was  assassinated  in 
Id79.  The  young  nobleman's  mother's  name 
was  Margaret  Bharpe,  who  married  William, 
second  Lord  Saltoun,  and  he  was  the  only  issue. 
After  having  continued  a  considerable  length  of 
time  a  bachelor,  he  married  Lady  Maiy  Gordon, 
daughter  of  George  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  Lisie 
BaUUe  was  then  forgotten.  The  late  Mr  Fraser, 
mlniater  of  Tyrie,  was  a  grandson  to  Lisie  Baillie, 
and  great  grandson  to  Alexander  Fraser,  thbrd 
Lord  Saltoun."— BucAaa't  BaUadt  qfthe  North.] 

It  Ml  about  the  Lammas  time. 

When  flowers  were  firesh  and  green ; 

Lisie  Baillie  to  Gartartan  went. 
To  see  her  sister  Jean. 


She  meant  to  go  unto  that  place. 

To  stay  a  little  while; 
But  mark  what  fortune  her  beft^ll. 

When  she  went  to  tlie  isle. 

It  fell  out  upon  a  day, 
Sheep-shearing  at  an  end ; 

Lisie  Baillie  she  walk'd  out. 
To  see  a  distant  friend. 

But  going  down  in  a  low  glen. 
She  met  wi'  Danoan  Grceme, 

Who  courted  her  along  the  way. 
Likewise  conveyed  her  liarae. 

"  My  bonnie  Lisie  Baillie, 
I'll  row  you  in  my  plaidie ; 


me. 


"  I  winna  gang  alang  wi'  you. 

Indeed  I  maun  confess; 
I  can  neither  milk  cow  nor  ewe. 

Nor  yet  can  I  speak  Earse." 

"  O  never  fear,  Lisie,"  he  said, 

"  If  ye  will  gang  wi'  me ; 
All  that  is  into  my  place, 

Can  speak  as  gude  Scotch  as  thee. 

"  But  for  a  time,  we  now  iraun  part, 

I  hinna  time  to  tarry ; 
Next  when  we  twa  meet  again. 

Will  be  in  Castiecary." 

When  Lizie  tarried  out  her  time. 

Unto  lier  father's  came ; 
The  very  first  night  she  arrived, 

Wba  conies  but  Duncan  Grserae. 

Says,  "  Bonny  Lisie  Baillie, 

A  gude  deed  mat  ye  dee ; 
Although  to  me  ye  brake  your  ttyst. 

Now  I  am  come  for  thee." 

"  O  itay  at  hame,  her  Ikther  tald," 
Tour  mither  cannot  want  thee ; 

And  gin  ye  gang  awa'  this  night, 
We'U  ha'e  a  KiUycrankie." 

"  My  bonnie  Lisie  BaiUie, 
O  come  to  me  without  delay ; 

O  would  ye  ha'e  aae  littie  wit. 
As  mind  what  odd  folks  wad  say ;'" 

She  wouldna  Ita'e  the  Lowlandman, 
That  wears  the  coat  sae  blue ; 

But  she  would  ha'e  the  Higlilandman, 
That  wears  tlie  plaid  and  trews. 

Out  it  spake  her  mother  then, 

A  sorry  lieart  tiad  she ; 
Sayi,  "  Was  be  to  his  HighUnd  (aw, 

Tiiat's  ta'en  my  lass  frae  me ." 


["John  Kincaid,  Laird  of  Waristoun,  (an  estate 
situated  between  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Maea,  towards  Leith,)  was  murdtred,  on  the  Snd 
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iif  July  1600,  liy  a  man  named  RDlcrt  Weir,  1^ 
who  wai  i.'iiii>li>>-cil  to  do  to  by  his  wlfu,  Jean 
lilrinKxtone,  daughter  of  tI>o  Lnlrd  of  Duiiiimcu. 
Thu  uiiftirlunatu  woman,  who  thus  became  liii* 
plloati-d  in  a  crime  so  roTOltlnR  to  humanity, 
wua  only  twunty-une  years  of  nge  at  the  time,  i  t 
Is  proliiiblu  from  soino  cireunistancvs,  tluit  her 
husbnnd  wiis  ouiislderubly  older  than  licrkoir, 
and  ahio  that  their  marriugo  wua  any  thing  but 
one  uf  love.  It  is  only  allegud,  however,  tliat  she 
y>u»  instigated  to  seek  his  death  by  resentment 
i'ur  some  bail  truotiiieitton  hi*  i)art,  antl,  in  portl- 
fular,  for  a  bite  which  he  had  iullicted  on  her  arm. 
I'liuro  was  sometliing  extraordinary  in  the  duU- 
li<>ration  with  which  this  wrotchvd  woman  up- 
|iroarhvd  the  awful  gulf  of  crime.  Having  re- 
solved «>n  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  mur- 
iler,  she  sent  for  a  quondam  servant  of  her  fiithcr, 
Koltert  Weir,  who  lived  in  thu  neighbouring  city. 
Ho  rame  to  tlie  place  of  Waristoun,  to  see  her; 
but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  not  ad- 
lultti'd.  Hho  again  sent  for  him,  and  bo  again 
went.  Again  he  was  not  admitted.  At  length, 
on  his  lieing  ealleil  a  third  time,  bo  was  intro- 
duced to  her  pn-sence.  liefbre  this  time  she  had 
found  an  aecompiluo  in  the  nurse  of  her  child. 
It  was  then  arranged,  tliat  Weir  should  bo  con- 
cealed in  a  i-vllar  till  the  dead  of  uight,  when  ho 
should  rome  fortli  and  proceed  to  destroy  thu 
lalnl  as  he  lay  in  his  cluind>er.  The  bloody  tra- 
fieily  was  aottnl  precisely  in  aooordanoe  with  this 
pbin.  Weir  was  brought  up,  at  midnight,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  ball  by  the  lady  herself,  and 
afterwards  went  forward  alone  to  the  lainl's  bed- 
room. As  he  proceeded  to  his  bloody  work,  she 
retired  to  her  bod,  to  wait  the  intalligenoo  of  her 
husband's  murder.  When  Weir  entered  the 
oluimtier,  Waristoun  awoke  with  the  noise,  and 
leant  inquiringly  over  tlie  side  of  the  bed.  The 
mnrderor  then  leapt  upon  him;  the  unhappy 
luan  utteretl  a  great  cry;  Weir  gave  him  several 
dreadllil  blows  on  ?ital  parts,  pai-ticularly  one 
on  the  flank  vein.  Uut  as  the  laird  was  still 
able  to  cry  cut,  he  at  length  saw  fit  to  take  more 
cfli-elive  measures:  he  si>lzcd  him  by  the  throat 
with  l»oth  hands,  and,  comprouing  that  part 
with  all  his  force,  sucoeetI«-d,  aft<'r  a  few  minutes, 
in  depriving  him  of  life.  Wlien  the  lady  heard 
licr  husl>and's  first  death-shout,  she  leapt  out  of 
1n<«1,  in  an  agony  of  ndngled  horrvr  and  roi-ent- 
antx',  and  descended  to  the  hall ;  but  she  made 
no  ofTort  to  countermand  her  mission  of  destruc-  L 
ti-m.  She  wuiUid  patiently  till  Weir  came  down  1; 
to  tnfi>rin  h'-r  that  all  was  over.  m 


"  Weir  made  an  immediate  escape  fi-om  joetice; 
but  I,iady  Waristoun  and  the  nurse  were  appre- 
hended before  the  deed  was  half  a  day  old.  Being 
caught,  us  the  Hcottish  law  terms  it,  nd-hami— 
that  is,  while  still  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of 
guilt,  they  were  Unmediately  tried  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  and  sentenced  to  be  etran- 
gled  and  burnt  at  a  stake.  The  lady's  iktber, 
tlie  Laird  of  Vunlpace,  was  a  fkrourite  of  King 
James  VI.,  and  he  made  all  the  Interwt  he 
could  with  his  majesty  to  procure  a  pardon ;  but 
all  that  he  could  obtain  flrom  the  king,  was  an 
order  that  the  unhappy  lady  should  be  executed 
by  decapitation,  and  that  at  such  an  early  hour 
iu  the  morning  as  to  noake  the  aftik  as  little  of  a 
spectacle  as  possible. 

"  The  sjiace  intorvcning  between  her  sentence 
and  her  execution  was  only  thirty-seven  hours;  yet 
in  that  little  time.  Lady  Waristoun  contrived  to 
become  converted  fh>m  a  blood-stained  and  un- 
relenting murderess  into*  perfect  saint  on  eartti. 
One  of  the  tlien  ministers  of  Edinburgh  has  left 
an  account  of  her  conversion,  which  was  lately 
published,  and  would  bo  extremely  amusing, 
were  It  not  fbr  the  disgust  which  seises  the  mind 
on  beholding  such  an  Instance  of  perverted  reli- 
gion. Hhe  went  to  the  stntfTold  with  a  demeanour 
which  would  have  graced  a  martyr.  Her  lipe 
were  incessant  In  the  utterance  of  pious  excla- 
uiations.  Hhe  professed  herself  confident  of 
everlasting  happiness.  Hhe  even  grudged  every 
moment  which  she  spent  In  this  world,  as  so 
much  taken  flrom  that  sum  of  eternal  felicity 
which  she  was  to  enjoy  In  the  next.  The  people 
who  came  to  witness  the  last  scene,  instead  of 
having  their  minds  inspired  with  a  sidutary  hor- 
ror for  her  crime,  were  engroesed  with  admira- 
tion of  her  saintly  behaviour,  and  greedily  ga- 
t>iered  up  every  devout  word  which  fell  fW>m  her 
tongue.  It  would  almost  appear  ttom  the  nar- 
rative of  thu  olergymnn,  tlmt  her  fkte  was  rather 
a  matter  of  envy  than  of  any  other  feeling.  Her 
execution  took  place  at  four  In  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  July,  at  the  Watergate,  near  Holy - 
roodhouse ;  and  at  the  same  hour  her  nurse  was 
burnt  on  the  castle-hill.  It  is  some  gratification 
to  know,  that  the  actual  murderer.  Weir,  was 
eventually  seized  and  executed,  though  not  till 
four  years  after." — Chambera.] 

Down  by  yon  bonnlu  garden  green, 

tSac  merrily  as  she  gaes ! 
Hhe  h.iH,  I  wis,  twa  wvel-made  feet, 

A  nd  she  trliM  upon  her  taes. 
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Bne  has  twa  weeUmade  feet,  I  trow ; 

Far  better  is  her  hand ; 
She  ia  ae  Jimp  in  the  middle  ne  fine, 

Aa  uoy  willow  wand. 

It  wai  at  dinner  as  they  sat, 
And  when  they  drank  the  wine. 

How  happy  were  the  laird  and  lady 
or  bonnie  Waristoun ! 

But  he  has  spoken  a  word  in  jest ; 

Her  answer  was  not  good ; 
And  he  has  thrown  a  plate  at  her. 

Made  her  mouth  gush  out  o'  blude. 

She  wasna  tne  her  chamber  door 

A  step,  but  barely  three. 
When  up  and  at  her  richt  hand 

There  stood  Man's  Knemie ! 

"  Oifye  wttl  do  my  bidding,  lady. 

At  my  bidding  for  to  be, 
I'll  learn  yon  a  richt  skaely  wile, 

Arengod  for  to  be. 

"  At  evening,  when  ye  sit  and  sap. 

And  when  ye  drink  the  wine. 
See  that  ye  fill  the  glass  weel  up 

To  the  Lahrd  o'  Waristoun." 

The  Foul  Thief  he  has  kuist  the  knot; 

She  lift  his  head  on  hie  ; 
And  the  (ause  nourice  drew  the  knot. 

That  Waristoun  garr'd  die. 

Then  word  has  gane  to  Leith,  to  Leith, 

And  up  to  Ediubro  toun. 
That  the  lady  she  has  slain  the  laird. 

The  laird  of  Waristoun. 

And  they've  ta'en  her  and  the  tkvae  nourioe. 
And  in  priion  ha'e  them  boun' ; 

The  nourice  she  was  hard  of  heart. 
But  the  lady  fell  iu  a  swoom. 


In  it  came  her  brother  dear ; 

A  sorry  man  wav  ho  : 
"  I  wad  gi'e  a'  the  lands  I  ha'e, 

Bonnie  Jean,  to  borrow  thee. 

"  O  borrow  me,  brother  I  borrow  me! 

O  borrowed  sail  I  never  be ; 
Fur  I  garr'd  kill  my  ain  gude  lord. 

And  life  ia  nae  pleaaore  to  me." 


In  it  came  her  mother  dear ; 

A  sorry  woman  was  she : 
"  I  wad  gi'e  my  white  money  and  gowd, 

Bonnie  Jean  to  borrow  thee." 

"  Borrow  me,  mother !  borrow  me ! 

O  borrowed  sail  I  never  be ; 
For  I  garr'd  kill  my  ain  gude  lord. 

And  lifb's  nae  pleasure  to  me." 

Then  In  it  came  her  &ther  dear ; 

A  sorry  man  was  he : 
"  Ochon,  alas,  my  bonnie  Jean  ! 

If  I  had  you  at  hame  wl'  me ! 

"  Seven  daughters  I  ha'e  left  at  hanio. 

As  fair  as  fitir  can  be ; 
But  I  would  gi'e  them  a',  ane  by  anc, 

U  Jean,  to  borrow  thee." 

"  O  borrow  me,  fiither !  borrow  me ! 

Borrowed  sail  I  never  be ; 
I  that  is  worthy  o'  the  death 

It's  richt  that  I  suld  dee. 

"  0  Warristoun,  I  was  your  wife 
These  nine  years,  running  ten  ; 

And  1  never  lo'ed  ye  half  sao  weel 
As  now  when  ye're  lying  slain ! 

"  Cause  tak'  me  out  at  nicht,  at  nicht; 

Let  the  sun  not  on  me  shine : 
And  on  yon  holding  hill  strike  aff 

This  dowie  held  of  mine. 

"  But  first  tak'  aff  my  gowd  brooade ; 

Let  only  my  petticoat  be ; 
And  tie  my  mantle  ower  my  head ; 

For  my  death  I  dauma  see." 

Sae  they've  ta'en  her  to  the  heiding  hill, 

At  mom,  afore  the  sun ; 
And  wi'  moumfh'  sighs  they've  ta'en  her  litV, 

Fur  the  death  o'  Waristoun. 


["  This  local  ballad,  which  commemorates 
some  real  event,  ia  given  from  the  recitation  of 
an  old  woman,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oambos  Michael,  Perthshire.    It  posaesaes  tlie 
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u.-iiXA  <.:  n  H«i  ptntry,  and,  had  it  AUktt  Into  A 
•  .!«■  hkn'lf  of  tfk'i-*-  who  makt  no  Kniplr  of  Inter- 
I  -f-tiiisr  fiti'l  corruiftifif  the  text  (ff  ond  •ong,  it 
I  ...■lit  t.nvi:  Neil  ifi«(l<-,  with  littU;  trouble,  a 
-•■  r.  irit<-r«-«tiii(C  hn'l  |ir<tlu-Uc  compotitii'ii. 

"  Ken-<.'l.  ai.'l  Ilalathy  are  two nnall  villafi-* 
■  I.  til'  t,:.i.ka  ot  tb«  Tajr ;  the  latter  la  n«arl>  op- 
;  r>4it<-  rl«#|itiAj|.  Acfir'WnK  to  tnflition,  the  lli- 
I  -I"!  I.I  tn  (ttthi  lialUul  IiikI  a  kriuan  in  each  of 
t.iiii'-  {ilafHi,  ai.'l  It  WM  on  the  Mrca^ion  of  hii 
l'.i>liiK  a  \i«it  to  hl«  Kerc<ivk  lufe,  that  the 
.■■■-il'iui.  flail  i«  in  IteUthy  Tnun,  fkom  a  revengc-ful 
t  ■  liiifr,  hruttli-'l  th<;  N«t  In  which  he  waa  to  r«- 
«•..■.  l-ie  Tb>  v>  M'lhkall."— Af(i/A«r»vf//.l 

i''-  1  II'  Dm  MMOMl'l  flittilli'', 

<-.i  !.■  iiiiiii  d'  nj'iH-aninrv  o'  CAfxill ; 

I  Mill  li  ■  Mii'le  nil*  in  th«  fludf, 
r-.ii-  Kilr  ii^alnit  h:i  |iarenta'  will. 

.  .U-  wn*  the  laaa  <»*  linlathjr  toun. 

Anil  hi'  Uie  butlir  o'  Htubhall ; 
A  fill  iiioiiy  a  time  kliu  wauki.-<l  lati-, 

ill  trfire  Uiv  aihht  u'  CorKlll. 

I I  In  Im-i]  wm  niaili-  III  Kcrcock  ha', 
Mfliii'le  f'li-an  thi-cta  anil  of  thu  hiiv ; 

ill  HUiliia  n«t  ne  nirht  thi;n-ln, 

Itut  on  tlic  pniuil  v^Mtcn  ho  wul  g:u:. 

III!  IimI  waa  niailti  in  Ilalathjr  toun, 
I  If  the  clean  sheeta  and  of  tho  atnu; ; 

lint  I  wat  it  wan  fiir  Iwttc-r  mn'lc, 
liit«>  tint  bottom  o'  liuuni.-  Tay. 


.-Ill-  luircil  till'  robk-  In  acrun  pairta, 

I  wnt  liiT  heart  iiilKiit  ha'e  been  aai'  Kiir, 

I'lir  tlien*  hIik  K"t  tin-  bonnle  lad  Iiiat. 
W'l'  Uie  rurly  luiika  anil  thu  yellow  hair. 

II  ■  put  Ilia  f(K»t  Into  tlic  Imnt, 

III-  litllo  tliiK-hto'ony  HI: 
M'lt  bi-i'im  thnt  hii  waa  nilil  watvra, 

'1  III-  wi-nry  linblc  U-icaii  ti  1111. 

"  W'tn'  \m  to  thu  liiaa  o'  lialuthy  toun, 
I  »Nt  un  111  iliiath  may  ahe  ilvo ; 

T'lr  Hhc  li-in-il  tliii  poUle  In  acven  I'alrta, 
.\iiil  l«.t  thu  waU-r«  iwrliih  iiic> ! 


"  Gae  tcU  my  fiitber  and  ny  moMicT, 

It  waa  naebody  dU  lat  thto  111 ; 
1  waa  a-g"ing  my  ain  errandt, 

Loct  at  the  cobk  o'  lunnie  Caf^l.L" 

Hbc  bored  the  boat  In  aaren  |«Irta, 
I  Mat  ahe  bond  It  wi*  gad-.-  will ; 

And  there  they  got  the  bwnnie  lad'a  e^irj  a". 
In  the  kirk  ahot  o'  bonnle  CargUl. 

Oh  a'  the  keya  o'  bonnle  Btobha', 
I  wat  they  at  hia  belt  dM  hlng  i 

Itut  a'  the  keya  of  b-4inie  titwbha'. 
They  now  ly  low  Into  the  atream. 

A  brarer  page  Int  >  hia  age, 

Ne'er  aet  a  foot  upon  the  plain ; 

lib  Cith-.r  to  h'a  mother  aaid, 

"  Uh  aac  aune  aa  we're  wanU-d  him  I 

"  I  wat  thry  had  mair  lure  than  thia, 
Wh-  n  they  wen  young  and  at  the  acule ; 

Uut  iur  hia  aake  ahe  wauked  late, 

And  bored  the  coble  o'  boonto  CargilL 

"  There'a  ne'er  a  clean  aark  gaeon  my  back, 
Nur  yet  a  kaine  gae  In  my  hair ; 

Th'-n.-'a  neltlicr  c  lal  nor  candle  llcht, 
hhall  ahlue  in  my  bower  fbr  ever  lualr. 

"  At  khrk  nor  market  I'ae  ne'W  be  at, 
Vvr  yet  a  blythe  blink  In  my  e'e; 

Tbere'a  ne'er  a  ane  ahall  aay  tit  anlther, 
1  hnt'athe  Inaaiogarr'd  theyoung  man  dee." 

Iktween  thu  yetta  o'  bonnle  Btobha', 
And  the  Klrkatyle  o'  bonnle  Garglll : 

Thi-ru  la  mony  a  man  and  motber'a  aou. 
That  waa  at  my  luri-'a  burial. 


[Ftaar  publiahcd  by  Motherwell.] 


"  <)  hi>l|i!  <)  help  I  I  can  gi-t  iiane. 
Nail  Ih:I]i  o'  man  can  to  nie  come !" 

TliU  wna  alxiut  hi*  (lying  woriU, 

VVIi-ii  tie  wna  rhoakvd  bp  to  the-  chin. 


TiisBK  llTcd  a  lady  In  HcotUnil, 

I  ley  my  love  and  ho  my  Joy ; 
Th<-ru  lived  a  lady  in  Hcotland, 

Who  dearly  lor-  d  me ; 
There  lived  a  lady  in  IteutUnd, 

And  ahe'a  (h'n  In  lovo  wi'  an  Kngliabman, 
51^  And  bonnle  Huaie  Cleland  la  to  be  burnt  In  Dunflvo. 
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The  fkther  onto  the  daaghter  eame. 

Hey  my  love,  &c. 
The  lather  unto  the  daughter  eame. 

Who  dearly,  ha. 
The  father  unto  the  daughter  came. 

Saying, "  WUl  yoa  Ihrwke  that  Engliehman," 
And  bonnle  So^  Cleland  !•  to  be  burnt  in 
Dundee ! 

"  If  yon  wiil  not  titat  Englishman  fonake, 

Uey  my  love,  &o. 
If  you  will  not  that  Englithman  fonake. 

Who  dearly,  &o. 
If  jou  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake, 

O  I  will  bum  you  at  a  stake. 
And  bonnle,"  &c. 

"  I  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake, 

H'^  my  loT9,  &o. 
I  will  not  that  Englishman  fonake. 

Who  dearly,  &c. 
I  will  not  that  Englishman  forsake. 

Though  you  should  bum  me  at  a  stake. 
And  bonnle,  &o. 

"  O  when  wllll  get  a  preUy  Uttle  boy. 

Hey  my  love,  &c. 
O  where  will  I  get  a  pretty  little  boy. 

Who  dearly,  ftc 
U  where  will  I  get  a  pntty  little  boy, 

Who  will  cany  tidings  to  my  Joy, 
And  bonnie,"  Ace. 

"  Here  am  I  a  pretty  Uttle  boy, 

Hey  my  love,  &c. 
Here  am  I  a  pretty  little  boy. 

Who  dearly  loves  thee ; 
Here  am  I  a  pntty  little  boy. 

Who  will  carry  tidings  to  thy  Joy, 
And  bonnie,"  &c. 

"  Give  to  him  this  right  hand  glove. 

Hey  my  love,  &c. 
Give  to  him  this  right  hand  glove. 

Who  dearly  loved  me; 
Give  to  him  this  right  hand  glove. 

Tell  him  to  get  another  love. 
For  bonnie,  &o. 

"  Give  to  him  this  little  pen-knifo. 

Hey  my  love,  &c. 
Give  to  him  this  little  pen-knife, 

AVho  dearly,  &c. 


/ : 


Give  to  hfan  this  Uttle  pen-knifl», 
TeU  him  to  get  another  wifo. 
For  bonnle,  &c. 

"  Give  to  him  this  gay  gold  ring. 

Hey  my  love,  Aco. 
Give  to  him  thk  gay  gold  ring. 

Who  dearly  loves,  &o. 
Give  to  him  this  gay  gold  ring, 

TeU  him  I'm  going  to  my  burning. 
And  bonnie,"  &o. 

Her  (kther  he  ca'd  np  the  stake. 

Hey  my  love,  &o. 
Her  bther  he  ca'd  np  the  stake. 

Who  dearly,  &c. 
Her  flither  he  ca'd  up  the  stftke. 

Her  brother  he  the  fire  did  make. 
And  bonnie  Susie  Gleland  was  burnt  In  Dundee. 


il^a^jj  Eon,  ot  tjbe 
'     ""  "     '"     {^ 


IS 


TFrom  MotherweU's  coUection,   where  it 
said  to  be  popular  in  the  southern  parishes  of 
Perthshira.J 

Tauia  wen  three  ladles  Uved  in  a  bower. 

Eh  vow  bonnie. 
And  they  went  out  to  puU  a  flower. 
On  the  bonnie  banks  o*  Fordie. 

They  hadna  pu'ed  •  flower  but  ane. 

Eh  vow  bonnie. 
When  up  started  to  them  a  banisht  man. 
On  the  bonnie  banks  o*  Pordle. 

He's  ta'en  the  flnt  sister  by  her  hand. 

Eh  vow  bonnie. 
And  he's  turned  her  roond  and  made  her  stand. 
On  the  bonnie  banks  o*  Fordie. 

*'  It's  whether  wlU  ye  be  a  rank  robber's  wife. 

Eh  vow  bonnie. 
Or  vrill  ye  die  by  my  wee  pen4mifte. 
On  the  bonnie  banks  o'  Fordie  i" 

"  It's  I'U  not  be  a  rank  robbei^  wifW, 

Eh  vow  bonnle. 
But  I'U  rather  die  by  your  wee  pen-knifs. 
On  the  bonnie  banks  o'  Fordie.' 
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Then  op  and  ipake  a  little  boy, 

That  wad  win  hose  and  shoon, — 
"  O  I'll  away  to  Darlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come." 

0  he  has  run  to  Darlinton, 

And  titled  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  was  aae  ready  as  Eleanor's  sel' 

To  let  the  bonnie  boy  in  :* 

"  Your  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  rare 
dinuur. 

She's  made  it  baith  gude.and  fine ; 
Your  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  gay  dinour. 

And  ye  maun  cum  till  her  and  dine." 

It's  twenty  lang  miles  to  Sillertoun  town. 
The  langest  that  ever  were  gane ; 

But  the  steed  it  was  wight,  and  the  ladye  was 
light. 
And  she  cam'  linkin'  in. 

But  when  she  cam'  to  Sillertoun  town. 

And  into  Sillertoun  ha'. 
The  torches  were  burning,    the   ladles  were 
mourning. 

And  they  were  weeping  a*. 

"  U  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord. 

And  where  now  can  he  be  ? 
O  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord  ? 

For  btan  I  canna  see." 

"  Your  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  says, 
"  And  just  gane  to  be  laid  in  the  clay ; 

Your  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  says, 
"  And  just  gane  to  be  buried  the  day. 

"  Ye'se  get  nane  o'  his  gowd,  ye'se  get  nane  o' 
his  gear, 

Ye'se  get  nae  thing  flrae  me; 
Ye'se  no  get  an  inch  o'  his  gvulB  braid  land. 

Though  your  heart  suld  burst  in  three." 

"  I  want  nane  o'  his  gowd,  I  want  nane  o'  his 
gear, 

I  want  nae  land  frae  thee ; 
But  111  ha'e  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger. 

For  them  he  did  promise  to  me." 

"  Ye'se  no  get  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger, 

Ye'se  no  get  them  frae  me ; 
Ye'se  no  get  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger. 

An'  yoTir  heart  suld  bunt  in  three." 


A    She's  turned  her  back  untu  the  wa'. 
And  her  fiuse  unto  a  rock ; 
And  there,  before  the  mother's  fkoe. 
Her  very  heart  it  broke. 

The  tane  was  buried  in  Mary's  kirk, 
The  tother  in  Mary's  quair ; 

And  out  o'  the  tane  there  sprang  a  birk. 
And  out  o'  the  tother  a  brier. 

And  thae  twa  met,  and  Uiae  twa  pint. 
The  birk  but  and  the  brier ; 

And  by  that  ye  may  very  weel  kea 
They  were  twa  lovers  dear. ' 


V 


EARL  ROBERT. 

[FaoM  Motherwell's  collection,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  given  from  the  recitation  of  an  ol<i 
woman,  a  native  of  Bonhill,  in  Dunibartou- 
shire.J 

It's  fifty  miles  to  Sittangen's  rocks. 

As  uver  was  ridden  or  gane  ; 
And  Karl  Robert  has  wedded  a  wife. 

But  he  darna  bring  her  hame. 

And  Earl  Robert  has  wedded  a  wife,  tec. 

His  mother  she  call'd  to  her  waiting  maid : 

"  O  bring  me  a  pint  of  wine. 
For  I  dinna  weel  ken  what  hour  of  this  day 

That  my  son  Earl  Robert  shall  dine." 

She's  put  it  to  her  fknse,  fause  cheek, 

But  an'  her  fiiuse,  fituse  chin ; 
She's  put  it  to  her  fliiuse,  fituse  lips. 

But  never  a  drap  went  in. 

But  he's  put  it  to  his  bonnie  cheek. 

Aye  and  his  bonnie  cMin ; 
He's  put  it  to  his  red  rosy  Ups, 

And  the  poison  went  merrUy  down. 

"  O  where  will  I  get  a  bonnie  boy. 
That  will  win  hose  and  shoon — 

That  will  gang  quickly  to  Slttengen'a  rock. 
And  bid  my  lady  come  ?" 


*  The  last  two  verses  are  common  to  many 
ballads,  and  an  probably  derived  from  some  old 
me^pricai  romance,  since  we  find  the  Idea  occur 
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1 1'a  out  then  ipeaks  a  bonnle  boy, 
To  Karl  Robert  waa  something  a  kin ; 

"  Many  a  time  hove  I  run  thy  errand. 
But  this  day  with  the  tears  I'll  rin." 

<)  when  he  cam'  to  Sittengen's  rocks. 

To  the  middle  of  a'  tho  ha'. 
There  were  bells  a  ringing  and  music  playing. 

And  ituiies  dancing  a'. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  my  bonnle  boy. 

What  news  have  ye  to  me ; 
is  Earl  Bobert  in  very  good  health, 

And  the  ladies  of  your  oountrie  r*" 

"  O  Earl  Robert  is  in  very  good  health, 

And  as  weel  as  a  roan  can  be ; 
But  his  mother  this  night  has  a  drink  to  be 
druken. 

And  at  it  ye  must  bo." 

She  called  to  her  waiting  maid. 

To  bring  her  a  riding  weed ; 
And  she  called  to  her  stable  groom. 

To  saddle  her  milkwhite  steed. 

But  when  she  came  to  Earl  Robert's  boulr. 

To  the  middle  of  a'  the  ha'. 
There  were  bells  a  ringing  and  sheets  down 
hinging, 

And  the  ladict  muming  a'. 

"  I've  come  for  none  of  his  gold,"  she  said,  ■ 

"  Nor  none  of  his  white  monie ; 
Excepting  a  ring  of  his  smallest  finger. 

If  that  you  will  grant  me  ?" 

"  Thou '11  no  get  none  of  his  gold,"  she  said, 

"  Nor  none  of  his  white  monie ; 
Thou'U  no  get  a  ring  of  his  smallest  finger. 

Though  thy  heart  should  break  in  three." 

She  set  her  foot  unto  a  stone. 

Her  back  unto  a  tree ; 
She  set  her  fbot  unto  a  stone, 

And  her  heart  it  brak  in  three  I 

The  one  was  buried  in  Mary's  Idrk, 

The  other  in  Mary's  quier ; 
Out  of  tho  one  there  grew  a  bush. 

From  the  other  a  bonnle  brier. 

in  the  conclusion  of  the  voluminous  history  of 
Sir  Tristrem.— Sco<^ 


A    And  thir  twa  grew,  and  thlr  twa  thx«w« 
I '  Till  this  twa  crape  drew  near ; 

So  all  the  world  may  plainly  see 
That  they  lov'd  each  other  dear. 


Saint  miin'i  ^ttitim. 

[Th*  following  ballad,  which  Is  foanded  on  a 
Highland  tradition,  and  now  given  in  a  revised 
state,  appeared  first  in  the  Newoastla  Magaslne 
for  May,  18S7.  Its  scene,  Olenelebalg,  in  Kln> 
tail,  Boss-ehire,  is,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Glencoe,  the  most  rugged  locality  in  the  West 
Highlands.  The  author  of  the  ballad  ii  Mr 
Jauem  TxLVBa,  Teacher,  Castleton,  Lang- 
holm.  J 

"  Bkm AIM  with  us,  thou  gentle  gueet, 
Remain  with  us,  till  morning  stay ; 

The  daylight's  dying  in  the  west. 
And  long  and  lonesome  is  the  way. 

"  My  sons  to  wake  the  deer  are  gone 
In  fiur  Olen  Affrio's  wild  wood  glade ; 

Flora  and  I  are  left  alone. 
Give  us  thy  company,  dear  maid. 

"  Think  not  that  covert  guile  doth  lie 
Disguised  in  garb  of  fklr  goodwill. 

The  name  of  hospitality 
Is  sacred  on  the  Highland  hill. 

"  Wert  thou  the  daughter  of  my  foe, 
As  thou'rt  the  Saxon  stranger's  child, 

I  would  not,  could  not  let  thee  go 
To  be  benighted  in  the  wild. 

"  Flora,  my  darling,  cheer  prepare. 
And  bid  the  maid  our  welcome  prove ; 

Old  Kenneth  of  the  snowy  hair. 
Is  young  to  see  his  daughter's  love." 

"  Entreat  me  not,  thou  good  oU  man," 
With  falt'rlng  tongue  the  maid  replied, 

"  I  must  pursue  my  wayward  plan,— 
I  may  not,  cannot  here  abide." 

*'  Ah  I  maiden  wayward  sure  thou  art. 

And  if  thou  must,  thou  must  be  gone, 
Tet  was  it  never  Kenneth's  part 
<»  Tu  send  the  helplees  forth  alone. 
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"  All-Uiffhttng  Time  hath  me  nibdued. 
Mine  ejet  are  glaied  and  dim  of  ken. 

The  way  is  rugged,  waste  and  rudo — 
Glenelohaig*  is  a  dreary  glen. 

"  Yet  Flora  wDl  her  fhther  aid. 
So  speaks  that  bright  exprewire  eye — 

Shall  we  desert  the  stranger  maid, 
Wlien  other  aid  none  else  is  nigh  I" 

"  O  kind  old  man,"  the  maiden  spoke, 
"  All  human  aid  I  must  forego, 

Sly  tacred  vow  must  not  be  broke — 
The  TOW  the  living  must  not  know. 

"  Farewell !— entreat  not,  O !  fkrewell." 
So  said,  she  sped  away  in  haste ; 

Deep,  deep  the  gloom  uf  evening  ibil. 
And  heaven  and  earth  were  all  a  waste. 

"  Abate  thy  grief,  thou  white-hair'd  man. 
And  lovely  Flora  ceaae  to  weep ; 

For  Heaven  the  heart  can  truly  scan. 
And  doth  of  love  remembrance  keep. 

**  For  He  who  is  our  trust  and  might, 
And  who  is  with  his  own  alway. 

As  nigh  us  is  in  shades  of  night. 
As  in  the  brightest  beams  of  day. 

"  His  pretence  shield  the  maiden's  soul  !"— 
The  gloom  now  dark  and  darker  hung. 

With  wild  continuous  (^rfhl  howl, 
Kach  glen,  each  cliff,  each  cavern  rung. 

Yet  held  she  on— avaunt,  dismay  I — 
O'er  spany  ledge  and  rolling  stone ; 

Rude,  dark,  and  toilsome  was  the  way. 
And  all  untrod,  yet  held  she  on. 

Yet  held  she  on,  by  hill  and  stream. 

Thro'  tearing  brakes  and  sinking  swamps. 

While  savage  eyes  around  her  gleam. 
Like  half-extinguished  cavern  lamps. 

She  heard  the  Glomah,  \  ever  dark. 
Like  wakeuing  thunder  deeply  moan ; 


'  Glenelcbaig,  in  Kintail,  Boss-shire,  is  about 
10  ir.iles  in  lengtii,  and  inconceivably  rugged. 

f  The  Olomah  is  a  water-fUl  fhnn  the  moun- 
tains on  the  southem  side  of  Qlenelchaig.    It  is  < 


And  louder  hflMd  the  howl  and  bark. 
With  scream,  and  hiss,  and  shriek, 
groan. 


and 


She  came  beneath  that  ftital  rock 

Where  horror  lower'd  in  tenfold  wrath — 

A  hamlet  here,t — the  mountain  broke. 
And  liib  was  overwhelmed  in  death. 

She  deem'd  she  heard  the  bunting  crash. 

The  agonised  and  stifled  shriek ; 
Her  senses  reel,  her  ear>drums  dadi, 

Her  eye*bal]s  strain  well  nigh  to  break. 

Tet  sped  she  on,  her  heart  beat  high, 

^  loud  it  did  itMlf  alarm ; 
She  crossed  at  length  the  Altondye, 

Then  lighter  grew  her  tiionghts  of  harm. 

Still  sped  she  on  by  rook  and  bush. 

Her  tender  limbs  much  grievance  (band ; 

She  heard  the  streams  of  Fahda  rush. 

And  hollow  tongues  were  whisperhig  round. 

KUullin§  met  her  sight  at  length- 
Corpse  candles  burnt  with  livid  flame — 

Now  Heaven  assist  the  maiden's  strength, 
'Tis  much  to  bear  for  mortal  flrame. 

As  near'd  she  to  the  camp  of  death. 
The  lights  danced  in  the  yawning  blast. 

And  sheeted  spectres  orosaed  her  path. 
All  gibbering  ghastly  as  they  pan'd. 

Tet  Ugh  resolve  could  nothing  harm. 
Sped  on  the  maiden  flree  of  scathe ; 

Night's  clammy  dews  hUl  thick  and  warm. 
The  sulph'ry  air  was  hot  to  breathe. 

She  reached  at  length  Saint  miin's  Stone, 
Oompoeed  in  effort  thereon  sate ; 

Thou  Power  that  yet  hast  led  her  on, 
Enstrengthen  her  the  end  to  wait ! 


\  ■ 


P 


supposed  by  late  (ooiists  to  be  the  highest  in 
Britain. 

%  There  is  a  pass  in  Qlenelchaig  nearly  blocked 
up  with  deta<died  pleoes  of  rook.  Here,  says 
tradition,  was  once  a  village,  and  the  rock  alwve 
giving  way  in  the  night  buried  it  and  all  its  in- 
habitants. 

§  Kilttllin,  literally  the  burying  place  of 
mian. 
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fc<he  koelt  her  by  the  ■lumbering  MUnt, 
Viper  and  toad  aroand  her  orawl ; 

Yet  ewenr'd  ebo  not — her  soul  grew  faiut, 
In  prayvr  her  lips  did  move — 'twaa  ull. 

A  languor  chilled  the  living  itroam, 
Hbe  sunk  upon  the  mould  of  death ; 

Say  did  the  sleep  as  those  who  dream, 
Or  sleep  as  those  who  slept  beneath  ? 

Iter  sleep  was  not  that  mortal  night 
In  which  the  spirit  leaves  the  clay  ; 

'Twas  wak'nlng  to  a  vision  bright 
Of  light  and  everlasting  day. 

'Twas  wak'nlng  In  another  sphere, 
A  (kirer,  purer,  holier,  higher ; 

IVhere  all  is  eye,  where  all  is  ear. 
Where  all  is  gratified  desire. 

Burst  on  her  sight  that  world  of  bliss. 
Where  woe  and  death  may  never  come ; 

She  heard  the  hymns  of  Paradise, 
Where  not  a  tunuful  breeze  is  dumb. 

Khe  saw  Life's  river  flowing  wide 
With  Love  and  Mercy  on  the  brim, 

Ciimpared  unto  its  crystal  tide 

The  splendour  of  our  sun  was  dim. 

And  on  that  tide  were  floating  islus, 
With  bowers  of  ever- verdant  gro«n. 

Where  sate  beneath  th'  Eternal's  smiles 
Those  who  on  earth  had  faithfiil  been. 

tihe  beard  the  hallelvOahs  rise 

From  those  who  stood  before  the  throne ; 
Bbe  turned  aside  her  mortal  eyes 

From  what  they  might  not  look  upon. 

Her  lovely  faoe  she  strove  to  hide. 
It  was,  as  angel's,  mild  and  fair ; 

Bhe  felt  a  tear  spontaneous  glide. 

She  thought  of  one  she  saw  not  thero. 

A  shining  seraph  to  her  came, 
In  melody  his  accents  moved, — 

"  Fair  virgin  of  the  mortal  flrame. 
Thy  iteadOut  fitlth  is  well  approved. 

•f  'Xwas  teen  thy  soul  devoid  of  stain— 
'Twas  seen  thy  earthly  pauion  pure — 

Thou  deem'dst  thy  love  In  battle  slain— 
'Twas  seen  what  virtue  can  endure 
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•>  'Twas  seen  your  souls  asunder  rent 

Each  to  its  better  being  lost : 
In  pity  was  a  vision  sent— 

You  both  are  proved,  and  tkith  shall  boast. 

"  Cease  not  to  love  while  life  shall  last. 
And  smooth  your  path  shall  love  divine ; 

And  when  your  mortal  time  is  past. 
This  vlsioned  blissAil  land  is  thine."— 

He  ceased,— the  maiden  raised  her  eye. 
His  radiant  form  she  could  not  mark ; 

She  heard  the  music  fkll  and  die— 
The  vision  paas'd,  conAised  and  dark. 

She  felt  her  heart  give  fltflil  thrill— 

She  felt  the  life  stream  slowly  play- 
She  thought  she  heard  the  lark  sing  shrill- 
Shu  thought  she  saw  the  breaking  day. 

She  ftlt  impressed  a  glowing  kiss. 

She  heard  the  well-known  accents  move — 

She  started  round— O  powers  ot  bliss ! 
'Tls  Allan  Samradh— he,  her  love ! 

Can  fleeting  visions  sense  enslave  ? 

No,  these  are  past,  she  doth  not  sleep ; 
'Tls  he  for  whom  she  death  could  brave,— 

For  whom  her  eyes  In  hebven  could  weep. 

The  sun  above  the  mountains  bright 
Streamed  liquid  gold  o'er  land  and  sea ; 

Earth,  ocean,  sky  did  float  in  light, 
Aod  Nature  raised  her  hymns  of  glee. 

Our  lovers  saw  not  sea  nor  sun. 
They  heard  not  Nature's  matin  hymn : 

Their  souls  were  pour'd  fh>m  one  to  one- 
Each  other's  eyes,  all  else  was  dim. 


W^t  Seattle  of  3luiwartj5, 

[MooBKH  Ballad,  by  David  Ybodsii.— "In 
the  year  880,  when  the  Danes  had  invaded  Soot- 
land,  and  prevailed  in  the  battle  of  Luncarty, 
near  Perth,  the  Scots  were  wiorsted  and  gave  way ; 
and  in  their  flight  through  a  narrow  pass,  were 
stopped  by  a  countryman  and  his  two  sons,  who 
encouraged  them  to  rally  and  renew  the  fight ; 
telling  tbem  that  it  was  more  honourable  to  die 
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There  \lm  iht  land  of  my  d«>ir»—  A 

The  home  of  all  mj  love;  || 

And  there  the  Danish  diadem  1 1 
Shall  ■hioe  all  erowne  aboTe." 

Tta  thonnnd  toIom  bant  at  onoe  i 

In  one  load  chonu  nrell ;  \ 

Whilet  echo  from  her  moantain  cavet,  ! 

Prolonged  the  sarage  yell ;  ;  i 

Ten  thousand  brands  on  brasen  thftMt  I ; 

In  dire  collision  clashed — 
Ten  thousand  darts  were  hurled  in  air. 

Or  in  the  sod  were  dashed. 

But  hark !  a  shout  has  answered  theirs. 

Like  mountain  torrents  loud — 
A  marshalled  host  comes  moving  on 

I>ense  as  a  thunder  cloud — 

And  like  that  cloud,  surcharged  with  death, 

And  rolling  rapidly  :— 
That  thunder-cloud  Is  Scotland's  King, 

And  Scotland's  chlraliy. 

Ln  fleiy  haste  the  Soots  advance. 

And  with  the  invaders  close— 
Like  tigers  of  their  cubs  bereaved. 

They  spring  upon  their  foes. 

And  thousands  Ikll  no  more  to  rise. 
Gashed  o'er  with  many  a  wound ; 

And  shrieks,  and  shouts,  and  groans  are  blent. 
And  life-blood  stains  the  ground. 

The  Scottish  monarch  marked  his  track 

Along  the  gory  plain ; 
His  beacons  in  that  sea  of  blood 

Were  pyramids  of  slalu. 

Ue  spurred  his  foaming  charger  on 

Along  the  embattled  line. 
And  with  his  ponderous  battle-axe 

Olove  Sweno  to  the  chine. 

Now  clan  with  clan,  and  son  with  sire. 

And  chief  with  chieftain  vied. 
To  pierce  the  Danish  phalanx  through. 

And  turn  the  battle's  tide. 

For  vasMl,  knight,  and  thane,  alike 

Their  blood  ran  hot  and  high  ; 
Death  glared  from  every  fUchion's  edge. 

And  vengeance  from  each  eye. 


i 


What  boots  it  now  how  wdl  ihej  fcof  ht. 
For  ah  I  they  fought  in  vain  ;  ( 

Theirsquadrons  reel— thehrcanksaN  broke — 
They  fly  before  the  Dana. 

The  banner  of  the  silver  eroes 

Lies  trampled  in  the  day,  ■ . 

And  for  the  glorious  battle<«iy,  > 

'TIS,  "  Save  himself  who  may." 

See  how  they  flee  o'er  moor  and  dale. 

Like  Aigitives  forlorn ;  [ 

Where  is  thine  honour,  Sootland,  now  P 
Tis  like  thy  banners— torn. 

Yes,  there  U  honovr— there  U  hope— 
For  by  this  btossed  light,  \, 

Three  gallant  men  have  left  their  teams. 
And  eheck'd  the  shamefol  flight. 

And  now  they  rally,  form,  and  charge. 

And  gory  gape  they  hewed ;  / 

With  tenfold  friry  in  their  soak,  ^.. 

The  battle  was  renewed. 


Twas  hand  to  hand,  and  brand  to  brand. 

And  dirk  and  danw  me^— 
And  flane  and  flane  alternately 

In  red  heart>blood  were  wet. 

On,  on,  ye  glorious  peasants  three. 

The  bloody  die  is  cast ; 
The  Danes  are  rooted— See;  thsy  fly 

Like  snow-flakes  on  the  blast. 

On,  on,  ye  peasant  heroes,  on. 
And  win  your  deathless  meed— 

The  gory  die  at  length  is  oast. 
And  Scotland's  soil  is  freed. 

There's  mirth  and  kingly  revelry 

in  Sooone's  imperial  hall ; 
And  squire  and  knight,  and  lord  and  thane, 

Orace  that  high  festival ; 

And  royalty,  in  robes  of  state. 

And  beauty's  bright  display ; 
But  every  eye  in  homage  turned 

Upon  the  patriots  Hay. 

There's  mimic  warflue  on  the  lawn. 

Beneath  the  royal  eye ; 
There's  lances  shivered— knights  nnhoned-* 

The  flower  of  chivalry ; 
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And  high-bom  damei,  lit  op  with  smilM 

Bright  aa  the  milky  way— 
Bat  O  !  tlieir  smlim  beamed  brightest  on 

The  stalwart  peaianta  Hajr. 

Then  royal  Kenneth  left  hia  throne. 

And  laid  his  crown  aside— 
"  Are  you  the  glorious  peasants  three 

That  tamed  the  battle's  tide  ? 

"  Your  patent  of  nobUity 
Heaven  gare  you  at  your  birth. 


^ 


Alas !  a  King  can  only  add 
The  splendours  of  the  earth. 

"  Such  as  we  have  we  give.    Be  lonls 

Of  Errors  fertile  fields : 
And  be  your  scutcheon  blaxoned  with 

Three  blood-stained  Scottish  shields ; 

"  And  may  your  fSune,  your  glory,  last 

For  ever  and  tor  aye. 
For  Scotland,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Shall  bless  the  name  of  Uay." 


1.      iX 
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5ir  ©iEibert  ?^amUton. 


[MoDBKK  Ballad.— BoBUT  Wbxtb.— Here  first  printed.] 


■  / 
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It  fell  upon  a  summer  day,  bey<md  the  noontide  hour. 
Amidst  all  England's  chivalry,  in  Windsor's  royal  tower. 
That  stem  and  hi^  debate  arose,  fbr  thus  the  question  ran  :— 
Throughout  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  who  was  the  bravest  man  P 

Bemarked  Sir  Gilbert  Hamilton,  a  yoang  and  dauntlen  knight, 
"  1  place  King  Bobert  Bruce  before  each  other  martial  wight : 
He  hath  been  England's  deadliest  foe,  as  Bannookbum  can  tell ; 
But  in  battle  shook  or  listed  field,  no  arm  can  his  excel."— 

Be  Spenser  spoke :— "  It  ill  becomes  a  knight  in  England  bora 
To  throw  upon  her  chivalry  such  rude  contempt  and  scorn ; 
But  if  Sir  Gilbert  Hamilton  be  not  in  Jesting  mood. 
Perhaps,  within  his  veins  may  run  some  trace  of  Scottish  blood."— 

"  My  mother  was  most  virtuons,  and  that  my  lance  shall  prove 
Upon  your  helm  when  nest  we  meet ;  meantime,  there  lies  my  glove."- 
And  as  he  spoke  his  gauntlet  rang  in  centre  of  the  hall : 
De  Spenser  took  the  hostile  pledge  before  the  warriors  all. 

Oh  I  eyes  were  strained,  and  hearts  aroused  upon  the  battle  day. 
When  both  the  champions  mounted  came  in  proud  and  stem  array : 
Short  was  the  struggle,  courses  three  in  dreadful  ire  were  run ; 
D«  Spenser  grovelled  on  the  dust,  his  foe  the  honours  won. 

But  few  around  the  victor  came  his  fhir  renown  to  grace ; 
The  man  who  fell  beneath  his  lance  was  of  a  potent  race : 
And  threatening  looft^nd  sullen  brows  he  met  with  every  where ; 
He  must  away— he  mun  be  gone,  if  he  his  life  would  spare. 
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All  armed  in  mail  of  burni«h«d  ateel  fbll  gaily  rode  he  forth ; 
The  broad  and  open  way  he  kept  that  led  him  to  the  north : 
Six  tuna  upon  hi«  left  had  set— the  wventh  was  shlDing  bright. 
When  Scotland'!  lorely  hills  and  dales  lay  etretched  before  his  sight. 

Through  sounding  rill  and  copeewood  wild,  on,  on  ho  held  his  way, 
Until  the  banks  and  sweeping  stream  of  Clyde  before  him  lay : 
Anon,  the  hunter's  horn  and  bay  of  hounds  came  on  his  ear. 
And  flrom  a  grove  of  dark  green  pines  leaped  forth  a  pantiog  deer. 

Swift  on  its  track  in  open  view,  advanced  the  mingling  foe. 
And  soon  amid  tho  moss  and  fern  they  lay  its  antlers  low : 
Hold  wan  the  foremost  horseman's  look,  miOestio  was  his  air. 
Most  firmly  knit  his  iVame  and  limbs,  and  sable  dark  his  hair. 

Ho  gAzcd  upon  the  stranger,  "  Kir  knight,  why  comest  thou  here, 
In  coat  of  mail,  with  battle  sword,  to  chase  the  flying  deer  ?"— 
"  From  England's  treacherous  courtiers  I  come,  my  llfb  to  save. 
And  reftige  seek  fk-om  Bruce  your  king,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

"  My  name  is  Gilbert  Hamilton;— it  chanced  in  Windsor  Uall, 

That  lofty  words  and  strife  arose  amongst  our  barons  all, 

And  this  the  subject :-^through  each  Und  where  Christian  banner*  wave. 

Who  was  in  battle's  stern  turmoil  most  chivalrous  and  brave  ? 

"  Unfearlng  to  disclose  tho  truth,  I  testimony  bore 
Til  Tlruco's  (kme,  and  gave  him  place  all  other  knights  before; 
Do  Spenser  mocked  me  bitterly ;  but  down  my  gage  I  threw : 
We  met  within  the  lattle  lisU,— the  parasite  1  slew."— 

"  Enough,  enough,  Sir  Oilbert ;  we  give  thee  welcome  here ; 
Look  round  thee,  and  where'er  thine  eye  traverses  flir  or  near, 
These  acres  broad  shall  be  thine  own,  whilst  thou  that  sword  shalt  bring 
To  aid  fkir  Scotland's  cause  and  mine,  for  I  am  Bruce,  the  king ! " 
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lEnttoltuction. 


[R«»Rii»TBD  from  the  fifth  Edition  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  MliMtreliy  of  the  Seottidi  Bor- 
der.] 


A.  D.  670. 


■-  '■.*' 


7»0M  the  remote  period,  when  the  Soman  pro- 
Tinoe  was  contracted  by  the  ramparta  of  SeTerut, 
until  the  union  of  the  klngdoma,  the  borders  of 
Scotland  formed  the  stage,  upon  whieh  were  pre- 
sented the  most  memorable  conflicts  of  two  gal- 
lant nations.     The  inhabitants,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  «ra,  formed  the  first  ware  of 
the  torrent,  which  assaulted,  and  flnaUy  oTcr- 
whelmed,  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Britain.    The  subsequent  erents,  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  tended  little  to  diminish  their 
military  hardihood,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  a 
mote  citilixed  state  of  society.    We  hare  no 
occasion  to  trace  the  state  of  the  borders  during 
the  long  and  obscure  period  of  Scottish  history, 
which  preceded  the  acoesdon  of  the  Stuart 
ftunUy.    To  illustrate  a  few  ballads,  the  earliest 
of  which  is  hardly  ooeral  with  Jamea  V.,  such 
an  Inquiry  would  be  equally  diiBenlt  and  Tain. 
I  f  we  may  trust  the  Welch  bards,  in  their  aooonnt 
of  the  wars  betwixt  the  Saxonsand  Danes  of  Delra 
and  the  Cumraig,  imagination  ean 
hardly  flrom  any  Idea  of  oonfliets 
more  desperate,  thiin  were  maintained,  on  the 
borders,  between  the  ancient  British  and  their  1 1 
Teutonic  iuTaders.    Thus,  the  Gododlndsseribes^ 


■  '31 

A  the  waste  and  derastation  of  mutual  haroc,  in  (^^:/ 
eolonrs  so  glowing,  as  strongly  to  recall  the  words  (^■-■ 
of  Tacitus;  " Bt  uU  toKhidinefn  Jkeiunt,  paeem  -. 
appeUant."j 

At  a  later  period,  the  Saxon  fhmilies,  who  fled 
flrom  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Conqueror,  _ 
with  many  of  the  Normans  themselres,  whom  ^_£r.  ^ 
discontent  and  intestine  feuds  had  driven  into  ^-l-:  - , 
exile,  b^an  to  rise  into  eminence  upon  the  Vy^^ 
Scottish  borders.  They  brought  with  them  arts,  e>^  f -% 
both  of  peaee  and  of  war,  unknown  in  Scotland ;  •  Ko  \ 
and,  among  their  descendants,  we  soon  number  y  :ij 
the  most  powerftil  border  ehiefe.  Such,  during  the  /  ^ , ;  I  > 
reign  of  the  last  Alexander,  were    ^  ^  1429.  <"' 


/*v 
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Patrick,  earl  of  March,  and  Lord 
Soulis,  renowned  in  tradition ;  and  such  were  ^  \  V  \ 
also  the  powerfttl  Comyns,  who  early  acquired  V/^;^ 
the  principal  sway  upon  the  Scottish  nuurches.  ^^^l 
In  the  dril  wars  betwixt  Bruce  and    ^^  ^  1800.\^C 
Baliol,  all  those  powerflil  chieftains       '     '  Z;-^-' 

espoused  the  unsnccessflil  party.    They  were  for-  r'JT  ^ 
felted  and  exiled;  and  upon  thdr  ruins  was 

fbnnded  the  formidable  house  of  Douglas.    The  ,^ ^^^ 

borders,  flrom  sea  to  sea,  were  now  at  the  dero-  ^^^^  \ 
tion  of  a  succession  of  mlgh^  chielk,  whose  \^^'< 
exorbitant  power  threatened  to  place  a  new  ^^%/ 

-^y-i-y 

t  In  the  spirited  transUtion  of  this  poem,  by  y- 1  .  \ 
Jones,  the  following  rerses  are  highly  descrip- p.  V.  \ 
tiTe  of  the  exhansted  state  of  the  Tictor  army :—  \JXH 


:l^  o 


At  Msdoe't  teat  the  elarioa  sonndr, 
ynxh  wM  elsBgomr  hnnied  for : 

Bseb  eekMng  deU  the  note  raMwiida— 
Bbt  when  rBtonu  the  Mm*  of  war ! 

Thon,  bom  of  •tarn  neceuity, 

Don  peace!  the  deaert  yidda  to  thee, 
Aaaowiia'' 


?"^ 


)  thy  mdaacMly  away. 
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djmattjr  upon  th*  Soottiih  thron*. 
mjr  intention  to  \xmat  the  dawUng  oaiMr  of  thta 
race  of  heroee,  whose  exploite  «raM  aUk*  te* 
midjtble  to  the  BngUah  and  to  their  aomeigii. 

The  ran  of  Douglas  tet  in  blood.  The  mur- 
den  of  the  elxth  earl,  and  hU  brother.  In  the 
caatle  of  Edinburgh,  were  followed  by  that  of 
their  raoceaor,  poignarded  at  Stirling  bgr  the 
hand  of  hit  prince.  Hie  brother,  Bari  Jamee, 
appears  neither  to  have  poeeetd  the  abtHtke 
nor  the  ambition  of  bli  anoeeton.  He  draw, 
indeed,  againet  hie  prhioe,  the  fiMmldable  iwovd 
of  Douglas,  but  with  a  timid  and  hesitating 
hand.  Proeraatination  mined  his  oanss;  and 
be  was  deserted,  at  Aberoom,  bjr  the  knight  of 
Oadyow,  chief  of  the  Hamiltons^  and  by  his  most 
active  adherents,  after  tbef  had  ineflbetinHy 
exhorted  him  to  commit  lilafkts  to 
the  Issue  of  a  batUe.  The  botdcr 
chlefli,  who  longed  for  independenoe,  showed 
Uttle  inellnation  to  fcUow  the  de- 
clining fortunes  of  Douglas.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  powerftU  dans  engaged 
and  defeated  him,  at  Arldnbolme,  In  Annan- 
dais,  when,  after  a  short  rssidenos  in  Bngland, 
he  again  endeavouret}  to  gain  a  footing  in  his 
natlre  country,  f    The  spoils  of  Douglas  were 

t  Aft  the  battle  of  Aridnholme,  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  a  near  kinsman  of  Douglas,  oonmtanded 
tbs  royal  Ibroes :  andthediflnvnoeof  thekoon- 
plexlon  occasioned  the  saying,  "  that  the  Bloefc 
Dttiglat  had  put  down  tiie  Rtd."  The  Mas- 
wells,  the  Johnstones,  and  the  Sootts,  com- 
posed his  army.  Archibald,  Earl  of  Murray, 
brother  to  Douglas,  was  slain  in  the  action; 
and  Hugh,  Earl  of  Onnond,  his  second  brother, 
was  taken  and  executed.  His  captors.  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  the  Baron  of  Johnstone,  were 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Pittinane, 
upon  Clyde.— Ood«rrq/r,  vol.  1.  p.  870.— fia</inir'« 
MS.  in  tkt  Advocati'a  Library,  Edinburgh.— 
Abtrtnmkia't  Athievnnmt$,  vol.  ii.  p.  861.  Jblio 
iSd.— The  other  ohieft  were  also  distinguished  by 
royal  fkvour.    By  a  eharter,  upon  record,  dated 


A.  D.  14B7. 


Ift  is  DOtA  liberally  distributed  among  his  eonqwrcn,  and 
royal  grants  of  his  fbrfUted  domains  •<fci»*«w»'y 
intsrssted  them  in  exchiding  his  return.  An 
attempt  on  the  east  borders  by 
*'th«  Ptrcymnd  tlu  Domgtas,  both 
togtthtr,"  was  equally  unsuocessAil.  The  earl, 
grown  old  in  exile,  longed  once  more  to  see  his 
native  country,  and  vowed,  that,  upon  Saint 
Magdalen's  day,  he  would  depoeit 
his  ofhring  on  the  high  altar  at 
Lochmaben.— Accompanied  by  the 
earl  of  Albany,  with  his  usual  10  fortune,  he 
entered  Scotland.— The  borderers  assembled  to 
oppose  him,  and  he  sufltavd  a  final  defeat  at 


A.  D.  1403. 


A.  D.  1400. 


A.  D.  1481. 


SOth  February,  1018,  the  king  grants  to  Walter 
Bcott  of  Klrkurd,  anosstor  of  the  house  of  Buo* 
cleuch,  the  lands  of  Abingtown,  Phareholm,«»Bdinbargh,  1778,  p.  Ul 


and  Glentonan  cralg,  in  Lanarkshire,  "  Pro  tmo 
fiddi  tervitio  nobis  impenao  et  pro  quod  intetfidt 
in  eonflietu  de  Arkinholme  in  oecisione  el  eaptimu 
noUrormm  rtbeaium  quondam  Arehibmldi  el  Aa- 
gonis  de  DomgUu  olim  comUtan  Moravim  el  dt 
Ormond  el  atiorvm  rebetlium  noetronun  in  eemm 
eomilivia  exitUn:  ibidem  eaptorum  el  imtttfic- 
Umun."  BlmOar  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
FInnart  and  Arran,  the  two  bianches  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton;  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Batti- 
sons ;  but  above  all,  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who 
obtained  fh>m  royal  (kvour  a  donation  of  the 
Lordship  of  Douglas,  and  many  other  lands, 
now  held  by  Lord  Douglas,  as  his  repressala- 
tive.  There  appeals,  however,  to  be  some  dovM^ 
whether,  in  this  division,  the  Earl  of  Angus 
received  more  than  his  natural  right.  Our  his- 
torians, indeed,  say,  that  Winiam  I.  Earl  of 
Douglas,  had  three  sons;  1.  Jamee,  the  SdL 
Earl,  who  died  in  the  IMd  of  Oftterbum;  S. 
Aroliibald  the  Grim,  8d.  Earl;  and  8.  George, 
in  right  of  his  mother.  Earl  of  Angus.  Whe- 
ther, however,  this  Archibald  was  actually  the 
son  of  William  seems  very  doubtful ;  and  Sir 
David  Dalrympla  has  strenuously  maintained 
the  contrary.  Now,  if  Archibald  the  Grim 
intruded  into  the  earldom  of  Douglas,  without 
being  a  son  of  that  (bmily,  it  follows  that  the 
house  of  Angus,  being  kept  out  of  their  Just 
ri^ts  fat  more  than  a  oentury,  were  only 
TCStorsd  to  them  after  the  battle  of  Arkinholme. 
Perhaps  this  may  help  to  account  for  the  eager 
interest  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  against  his 
kinsman.— A«mar A*   on    History   tf  SeoUand, 
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Bumtwark,  in  DumMeHhlM.    Ths  agsd  fl«rl Abonler  eoitBtiM  anwyed  agaiiut  their  MnvMreigD, 


wastakeiiiathellglit,1)yftMm  of  Ktakpntridc 
of  Cnowbon,  one  of  his  own  ^tmaia.  A  gnoit 
oTlMidihadbeenoflnedfltrkJipenMi:  **OKnf 
me  to  the  king !"  mid  DoogtaM  to  KUpstriek: 
"thoa  art  weU  entitled  to  paoAt  bj  mj  aolite- 
tane ;  for  thou  wait  tme  to  me  while  I  wai 
troe  to  myielf  ."  The  young  man  wept  Utterijr, 
and  oflned  to  fly  with  the  earl  into  Engla^. 
Bat  DonghH,  weary  of  exile,  reftised  Un^vOtred 
Uberty,  and  only  reqnested,  that  Kiilcpatriek 
would  not  daUTCrhim  to  the  king»  till  he  had 
•ecaredhisowBreward.t  Kirlqtatrick  did  mere: 
hestiimhkted  for  the  penonal  mM7  «f  his  old 
master.  His  generous  intevoeasion  prerailed; 
and  the  last  of  the  Deoghuses  was  permitted  to 
die,  in  mcBiastlo  seeloslon,  in  the  ahbqr  of  I^* 
dores. 

After  the  foil  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  no  <me 
ebieftain  i^pean  to  have  eqjoyed  the  same 
extensive  supremaey  over  the  Sootttsh  borders. 
The  various  barons,  who  had  partaken  ot  the 
spoil,  oonUtined  in  resisting  a  saoeeaskm  of 
uncontrolled  domination.  The  earl  of  Angus 
alone  seems  to  have  taken  ii4>id  steps  in  the 
same  course  ot  ambitk>n,  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  his  kinsmen  and  rivals,  the  earls  of 
Douglas.  Archibald,  sixth  ead  of  Angus,  called 
Bdl-tht'Cat,  was,  at  onoe,  warden  of  the  east 
and  middle  marches.  Lord  of  Liddisdale,  and 
Jedwood  forest,  and  possessed  of  the  strong 
eastlee  of  Douglas,  Hermitage,  and  TantaUoa. 
Highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  nobiUtgr,  a 
footion  which  he  headed  shook  the  throne  of  the 
foeble  James  III.,  whose  person  they  restrained, 
and  whoae  minions  they  led  to  an  ignominions 
death.  T|ie  king  foiled  not  to  show  his  sense  of 
theee  insults,  though  unable  elfoctually  to  avenge 
them.  This  hastened  his  fots:  and  the  field  of 
Bannockbom,  onoe  the  scene  of  a  more  glorious 
conflict,  beheld  the  combined  chieftains  of  the 

t  A  grant  of  the  king,  dated  9i.  October, 
1484,  bestowed  upon  Kirkpatrick,  for  this  ae* 
oeptable  service,  the  lands  of  Kirkmichad. 


A.  D.  1488. 


nnder  the  banners  of  his  own  son.  The  king 
was  supported  by  atanoet  all  the  barons  of  the 
north;  bnt  the  tumaltaoas  ranks  of  the  High- 
landen  waee  lU  able  to  endure  the  steady  and 
fi^pid  charge  of  the  men  of  Annandale  and  Lid- 
AisdaUfWho  bear  speait  two  die  longer  than  were 
uSBd  by  the  seat  of  their  countrymen.  The  yells 
with  w^ieh  they  aeoompanied  their  onset, 
aaosed  the  heart  of  James  to  qnidl  within  him. 
He  deserted  his  host,  and  lied  to> 
wards  Stilting:  bnt,  foiling  from 
his  hone,  he  was  mardered  by  the  pumers. 

James  IV.,  a  moaarah  of  »  vigoioas  and 
energetic  <diaraster,  was  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger whldi  his  ancestoft  had  experienced,  from 
the  prepoodemnoe  of  one  overgrown  fomily.  He 
is  supposed  to  lusve  saniled  internally,  when  the 
border  and  highland  champlone  bled  and  died 
in  the  savage  sports  of  chivalry ,  by  which  his  nup> 
tials  were  selemnixed.  Upon  the  vraxing  power 
ofAngus  he  kept*  wary  eye;  and,  embracing  the 
ocoasiott  of  a  casual  daaghtsr,  he  compelled  that 
eail  and  his  son  to  exchange  the  lordship  of  Lid- 
disdale, and  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  fb*  the 
castle  and  lordship  of  Bothwell.  i  By  this  polk^, 

f  Spens  of  BlUsplndie,  a  renowned  cavalier, 
had  been  preeent  in  court,  when  the  Earl  of 
Angus  was  highly  praised  for  strength  and 
valour.  "  It  may  be,"  answered  Spens,  "If  all 
be  good  that  is  npcorae,"  insinuating,  that  the 
courage  of  the  eul  mi^it  not  answer  the  pro- 
mise of  his  person.  Shortly  after,  Angus,  while 
hawking  near  Borthwick,  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, met  Kilspindie.  "  What  reason  had  ye," 
said  the  earl,  "for  making  question  of  my  man- 
hood? tlKMi  art  a  tall  fidlow,  and  so  am  I ;  and 
by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  one  of  us  shall  pay  for 
H!**— "Since  it  may  be  no  better,"  answered 
Kilspindie,  "  I  will  defond  myself  against  the 
best  eari  in  Scotland. "  With  theee  words  they 
encountered  fleroely,  till  Angus,  with  one  blow, 
severed  the  tiiigh  of  his  antagonist,  who  died 
upon  the  spot.  The  earl  then  addressed  the 
attendant  of  Kilaptndie:  "Go  thy  way:  tell 
my  gossip,  the  king,  that  hcM  wee  nothing  but 
Wfolrplay.    I  know  my  gossip  will  be  oflmded; 
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of  Lord  Horn*,  m  the  delegate  of 
the  Texy  man  who  had  brought 
that  baron  to  the  scaffold.  A  stratagem,  con- 
trived b7  Home  of  Wedderbom,  who  bomed  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  chief,  drew  De  la  Bastle 
towards  Langton  in  the  Merse.  Here  he  fband 
himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  In  attempt' 
ing,  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  to  gain  the  oastle 
of  Dunbar,  the  warden  plunged  into  a  morass, 
where  he  was  overtaken,  and  omelly  butchered. 
Wedderbnm  himself  cut  off  his  head;  and,  in 
savage  triumph,  knitted  it  to  Us  saddle-bow  by 
the  long  flowing  hair,  which  had  been  admired 
by  the  dames  of  Fnnoe.—PitaeoUie,  Bdii.  17S8, 
p.  130.  Pinkerton'a  History  qf  ScoOtttid,  vol.  il. 
p.  169.t 

The  earl  of  Arran,  head  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  appointed  to  succeed  De  la  Bastie  in 
his  perilous  olBoe.  But  the  Douglasses,  the 
Homes,  and  the  Kerrs,  proved  too  stoong  fbr 
him  upon  the  border.  He  was  routed  by  these 
clans,  at  Kelso,  and  afterwards 
in  a  sharp  skirmish,  fbught  betwixt 
his  fkction  and  thatof  Angus,  in  the  high-street 
of  the  metropolis.^ 

f  This  tragedy,  or,  perlu^M,  the  preceding 
execution  of  Lord  Home,  must  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  song,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  ComplaytU  qf  Scotland; 

God  ten'  the  Dnc  bed  byddin  in  Fntiire, 
And  de  la  Bate  had  never  come  hump. 

P.  lOa  Sdin.  UOL 

f  The  particulars  of  this  encounter  are  inter- 
esting. The  Hamiltons  were  the  most  numer- 
ous party,  drawn  chiefly  fW>m  the  western  conn« 
ties.  Their  leaders  met  in  the  palace  of  Arch- 
bishop Beaton,  and  resolved  to  apprehend 
Angus,  who  was  come  to  the  city  to  attend  the 
convention  of  estates.  Oawin  Douglas,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  a  near  relation  of  Angus,  in  vain 
endeavouFRd  to  mediate  Iietwixt  the  (ketions. 
He  appealed  to  Beaton,  and  invoked  his  assist- 
ance to  prevent  bloodshed.  *'Oii  mj  oon* 
science,"  answered  the  archbishop,  "  I  cannot 
help  what  is  to  happen."  As  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  at  this  solemn  declaration,  the 
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The  return  of  the  regent  was  fbllowed  by  the 
banishment  of  Angus,  and  by  a  desultory  war- 
ihre  with  England,  carried  on  with  mutual  in- 
cursions. Two  gaUantarmies,  levied  by  Albany, 
were  dismissed  without  any  exploit  worthy 
notice,  while  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand cavahy,  burned  Jedburgh,  and  laid  waste 
all  Tiviotdale.  This  general  pays  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  gaUantry  of  the  border  ehiefii.  He 
terms  them,  "the  boldest  men, 
and  the  hottest,  that  ever  I  saw  any 
nation."  I 


N%' 


f^ 
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A.  D.  1583. 


clatter 


"Ah!  my  lord!"  retorted   Douglas, 
your  conscience  sounds  hollow."     He  then 
expostulated  with  the  seonhur  leaders,  and  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton,  brother  to  Arran,  was  con- 
vinced by  his  remonstrances;  but  Sir  James, 
the  natural  son  of  the  earl,  upbraided  his  uncle 
with  reluctance  to  fight.    "False   bastard!" 
answered  Sir  Patrick,  "I  will  fight  to-day  where 
thou  darest  not  be  seen."    With  these  words 
they  rushed  tumultuonsly  towards  the  high- 
street,  where  Angus,  with  the  prior  of  Colding- 
hame,  and  the  redoubted  Wedderbum,  waited 
their  assault,  at  the  head  of  four-hundred  spear- 
men, the  flower  of  the  east  marches,  who,  hav- 
ing broke  down  the  gate  of  the  Netherbow,  had 
arrived  Just  in  time  to  the  earl's  assistance. 
The  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  disorder 
of  the  Hamiltons,  soon  gave  the  day  to  Angus. 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  the  master  of  Mont- 
gomery, were  slain.     Arran,  and  Sir  James 
HamOton,  escaped  with  difBcuIty;  and  with 
no  less  dlfflculty  was  the  military  prelate  of 
Olasgow  rescued  firom  the  flsrocious  borderers, 
by  the  generous  interposition  of  Oawin  Douglas. 
The  skirmish  was  long  remembered  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  name  of  "Cleanse  the  Causeway." 
—Pinkerton't  HUtory, vol.  11.  f.lSl.—PUteottU, 
BdU.  1738,  p.  \».—Hfi  qf  Gatvin  DoiigUu,pre- 
Jixtd  to  hU  VirgU. 

{  LXTTBK  TBOM  THS  KARL  OS  StTnHBT,  TO  RXltBT 
Till.       GiVmO  AN   ACCOUNT   Of    TU   STORM 

or  JK9BCR0B.    Cott.  MSS.  Calig.  B.  III. 

foL,S8. 
"  P1.BISITH  it  yonr  grace  to  be  advertised,  that 
upon  Fridaye,  et  x  a  dok  at  nyght,  I  retoumed 
to  this  towne  and  all  the  gamysons  to  their 
plaoet  assigned,  the  bushopricke  men,  my  lorde 
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hauberk,  concealed  by  his  rocket,  was  heard  to^of  Wettmoieland,  and  my  lorde  Dacre,  in  like 
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fervTcr.    Th* 


wtth 
withoot  loM  of  aay  OMB,  tkaokad  b*  Ood  i  mvlaf 
vlU  cf  X  dajne,  and  djprcn  hart,  at  AjimigMt 
aad  Mwha  of  tlM  tomm  of  6«dwwtk,  aad  lb* 
iwtaPrfMte;  which  towM  Is  too  MariUr  bnst, 

tlMt   M    VWBJSOM   B«r    MM 

lodflid  thn«,  onto  tht  tgmc  ft  bM 
tb«  bnnnjng  whcnof  I  eumyttod  to  twoo 
aoa,  air  Willhun  Bohner,  aad  ThooM 
pittc  The  towBC  WM  OMMh  tacttfar  thoa  I 
a.  ».  waea'd)  it  iMd  been,  for  then  «ao  twoo 
trmyi  moo  hoiuMtbenIa  Umb  in  Benrldw^asd 
wM  bajlOtd,  with  naay  boDMt  aad  bir  hoiu« 
thowln,  •uffleiente  to  have  lodged  M  hotmumu 
in  gamjeoB^aDd  lix  good  towrce  theecia ;  whkh 
towa*  aad  towna  bo  doaely  dcetrojwd,  beeat, 
aad  throwta  dowao.  Uadoobtedlj  tfaOTt  wao 
aoe  joanMjr  aiad*  iato  Scotlaad,  ia  boo  awajra 
daj  loviag,  with  ioo  ISbwo  a  aombiv,  that  Is 
fBOowatod  to  be  too  high  aa  eaterprice  ae  this 
bethe  with  theis  coatraaoB,  aad  Soottishntea, 
BoroftnithesooBHiehluirtodooa.  Bat  ia  th' 
«ade  a  great  mjtkntaae  ded  lU,  oadjr  by  fclj, 
that  SBch  oedore,  as  was  ooauaaaded  by  bm  to 
be  hopte,  was  not  obaerred,  the  maaner  wlieieof 
hewaAif  sliall  easue.  Bifttra  mja  eativ  iato 
ttoottaad,  I  appolatod  sir  William  Bulmer  and 
sir  WilUam  Even  to  be  auushallis  of  th'  armj; 
sir  WflUam  Bolmer  for  the  raagnard,  aad  sir 
WilUam  Kven  for  the  reregard.  Ia  the  Taa> 
gaavd  I  i^poiated  my  lords  at  Weetmoreland, 
as  ehief,  with  aU  the  bushopricke,  sir  William 
Bafaaer,  sir  William  Kvers,  my  loide  Dacie, 
with  all  bis  eompany ;  aad  with  roe  ranayaed 
all  the  net  of  the  garaysoas,  aad  the  Northnm- 
berUad  Biea.  I  was  of  oooasaiD  with  the  mar> 
sluUlie  at  th'  otderlag  of  oor  lodgiagg,  aad  oar 
campe  was  soo  well  eaTirowaed  with  ordynaaoe, 
oarts,  aad  diiccs.  tltat  liard  it  was  to  eatre  or 
issoe  but  at  oertaia  i>iaees  i^vpoiated  for  that 
purpos,  and  assigaed  the  BKMete  ooamiodioas 
plaos  of  the  said  campe  for  my  lord  Dacre  com* 
paoy,  next  the  water,  aad  next  my  lord  of 
Westaaoreland.  And  at  saehe  tyme  as  my  lord 
Daere  oame  into  the  Ihlde,  I  being  at  the  saolt 
nf  th'  abby,  whieh  oontynued  unto  twoo  honres 
within  nygbt,  my  seid  lord  Daers  wolde  in  ao- 
wise  bee  oontente  to  iy  withia  tlie  eampe,  whlahe 
was  made  right  sore,  bat  lodged  himstlf  with* 
out,  wherewith,  at  my  retarae,  I  was  aot  oob* 
tents,  bat  thea  it  was  too  late  to  remove;  the  yf 


with  tIU  c  of 
eortoate,  aad  dyrete 
Ibr  the  Md(thei 


f) ;  the  seid  twao  kaiiliti  wtth  tte 
pwt  «r  their  bmb,  aad  Strieklaad,  yow 
ssrvaaate,  with  my  KeadaU  mea.  weat  Iato  the 
woode  ea  fote,  wtth  th' 
said  Keadan  mea  were  eo 
foaad  hardy  BMB,  tiiat  weat 
theym ;  tte  other  two 
•harplgr  M«yied,  that  they  wore  eafBteed  to  aal 
for  BMW  of  their  bmb  ;  aad  yet  eonld  aot  btlBf 
the  ordtyaaaee  to  the  iatitei,  aato  the  tyn*  aay 
lord  Daere,  with  part  of  his  honsmea,  ] 
tbte;  aad  marvdoariy  haadly  handled 
aad  fyaaUy,  wtth  loag  ddrmyshiag,  aad 
dtmealtie,  gat  forths  th'  ordyaaaee  wttUa  tta 
howse  aad  threwe  dowa  the  same.  At  wUeh 
skyraiyshe,  aiy  ssid  lord  Daere,  aad  his  toothsr, 
sir  CHstofer,  sir  Arthare,  aad  sir  Mazmadako, 
aad  maay  other  geatlhaea,  did  nuMTsOoasly 
hardly ;  aad  band  the  beet  rsrislanes  that  hath 
beea  eeea  with  my  eonyiag  to  their  parties,  aad 
above  xxxii  Beottis  deyne,aad  aot  passing  Wj 
Englishmen,  bat  above  Ix  hart.  AfUr  that,  my 
retoarayag  to  the  camp,  wold  la  ao 
idged  la  the  same,  hat  where  ho  lay 
the  ftest  ayght.  Aad  he  beiag  with  ma  at 
soaper,  about  viQ  a  elok,  the  horsss  of  his  oon* 
pany  btak  lowes,  and  sodenly  raa  out  of  his  Md, 
in  sodi  nombrs,  that  it  eaased  a  nuureDoase 
afauometnoor  feld;  and  oar  staading  wateho 
beiag  eet,  the  horsss  earn  voeayag  aloag  the 
eaaipe,  at  whom  were  shot  above  oae  haadrsd 
shlsf  of  atrowes,  and  dyren  gonoys,  thinhing 
thsy  had  been  Sooto,  that  wold  have  sanlled  the 
oaaipet  lynally,  the  horses  were  so  madde,  that 
they  ran  like  wild  dere  into  the  fold  i  above  zv  e 
at  the  least,  in  dyvers  oompanys,  and,  in  oae 
plaoe,above  1  feUe  downe  a  grets  rok,  and  dtwe 
theymeelf,  and  above  U  o  ran  into  the  towne 
being  on  flrs,  and  by  the  women  taken,  and 
earrled  awi^e  right  evill  brent,  and  many  were 
agayne.  Bat,  Anally,  by  that  I  aan 
by  the  nombrs  of  th^rm  that  I  saw  goo 
on  foote  the  nest  daye,  I  think  there  Is  lost 
above  TlUohonsi,  and  aUvritb  tolyfor  lak  of 
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poM,  and  to  eharge  bim  to  Ntii*.    TotlMflntA    Stmtaffem  at  Iragth  dibetad 


'  point  ba  aniwered,  that  he  came  to  ahow  hli 
-  clan  to  the  king,  aooording  to  the  custom  of  the 

borden ;  to  the  leeond,  that  he  knew  the  king's 
;  mind  better  than  Angus.— When  this  haughty 
'  answer  was  reported  to  the  earl,  "  Bit,-  said  he 
;,  to  the  king,  *'  yonder  is  Buccleuch,  with  the 
'  thieves  of  Annandale  and  Llddesdale,  to  bar 
\  your  grace's  passage.  I  tow  to  God  tliey  shall 
.  '  either  Oght  or  flee.  Your  grace  shall  tarry  on 
'  this  hillock  with  my  brother  George;  and  I  will 

either  dear  your  road  of  yonder  banditti,  or  die 

in  the  attempt."  The  eorl,  with  these  words, 
■ '  alighted,  and  hastened  to  the  charge;  while  the 
''  earl  at  Lennox  (at  whose  Instigation  Bucoleuch 

made  the  attempt,)  remained  with  the  king,  an 
^  Inactive  spectator.  Bucoleuch  and  his  followers 
■,  Hkewlse  dismounted,  and  received  the  assailants 

with  a  dreadftil  shout,  and  a  shower  of  lances. 
'    The  encounter  was  fierce  and  obstinate;  but 

the  Homes  and  Kerrs,  returning  at  the  noise  of 
■'  battle,  bore  down  and  dispersed  the  left  wing  of 
- )  Buooleuch's  little  army.  The  hired  banditti  fled 
'.  ^  on  all  sides;  but  the  chief  himself,  surrounded 
.  by  his  dan,  fbught  desperately  in  the  retreat. 
.'  The  laird  of  Oessfbrd,  chief  of  the  Roxburgh 
'■  Kerra, pursued  the  chase  fiercely;  till,  at  the 

bottom  of  a  steep  path,  Elliot  of  Stobs,  a  fol- 
.  -'  lower  of  Buocleuch,  turned,  and  slew  him  with 
•  i  a  stroke  of  his  lance.  When  Cessford  fSell,  the 
'  pursuit  oeased.  But  his  death,  with  those  of 
,  Buooleuch's  friends,  who  fell  In  the  action,  to 
,  tlM  number  of  eighty,  occasioned  a  deadly  feud 
•  betwixt  the  names  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which  cost 

much  blood  upon  the  marches.f — See  Pftteottie, 

iMly,  UidOodscrqfl. 

t  Bucdench  contrived  to  escai  e  forfeiture,  a 
'  duom  pronounced  against  those  nobles,  who 

'assisted  the  earl  of  Lennox  in  a  subsequent 
'  attempt  to  deliver  the  king,  by  force  of  arms. 

"  Ttie  laird  of  Bukdeugh  has  a  respeote,  and  is 

.  >  not  forfeited ;  and  will  get  his  peoe,  and  was  in 

'   Lethquo,  boUi  Sondaye^  Mondaye,  and  Tewls- 

'  day    last,  which   Is   grnte   displeasure  to  the 

Carres."  — Utter  fnrni  Sir  C.  Daert  «o  Lord 
.    Daert,  %d  Deeembtr,  ISSQ 


-V. r. 


What fcfM  bad  been  anaUato ao-  ^^ 

compliih;  and  the  king,  emandpated  from  the 
iron  tutelage  of  Angus,  made  the  first  use  of  his 
authority,  by  banishing  fhnn  the  kingdom  his 
late  lieutenant,  and  the  whole  race  of  Douglas. 
This  oonmand  was  not  enforced  without  diffl* 
culty;  ftur  the  power  of  Angus  was  strongly 
rooted  In  tiie  east  border,  where  he  possessed 
the  oastle  of  Tantallon,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
Homes  and  Kern.  The  former,  whose  strength 
was  prov«rblal,t  defied  a  royal  army;  and  the 
latter,  at  the  Pass  of  Pease,  balBed  the  earl  of 
Argyle'B  attempts  to  enter  the  Herse,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  his  sovereign.  On  this  occasion,  the 
borderers  regarded  with  wonder  and  contempt 
the  barbarous  array  and  rude  equipage  of  their 
northern  countrymen.  Godsoroft  has  preserved 
the  beginning  of  a  soofling  rhyme,  made  upon 
this  occasion:— 

The  larl  of  Argyle  is  bound  to  ride 
From  the  border  of  Edgebucklin  brae  ;| 

And  all  his  habergeons  him  beside. 
Each  man  upon  a  sonk  of  itrae. 

They  made  thdr  vow  that  they  wouM  slay— 

«  •  «  •  • 

Qodterqfl,  v.  U.  p.  104.  Sd.  1748. 
The  pertinacious  opposition  of  Angus  to  his 
doom  irritated  to  the  extreme  the  fiery  temper 
of  James,  and  he  swore,  in  his  wrath,  that  a 
Douglas  should  never  serve  him ;  an  oath  which 
he  kept  in  circumstances,  under  which  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  which  he  worshipped,!  should 
have  taught  him  other  feelings. 

%  "  To  ding  down  Tantallon,  and  make  a 
bridge  to  the  Bass,"  was  an  adage  expressive  of 
impossibility.  The  shattered  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated fortress  still  overhang  a  tremendous  rook 
on  the  coast  of  East  Lothian. 

f  Edgebucklin,  near  Musselburgh. 

1 1  allude  to  the  aflbotlng  story  of  Dooglas  of 
KUspindle,  unde  to  the  earl  of  Angus.  This 
gentleman  had  been  placed  by  Angus  about  the 
Y  king's  person,  who,  when  a  buy,  loved  him  much 
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While  tbeae  tranaaetioni,  hj  which  th«  Ihte  of  ^ 
Scotland  was  influenced,  were  paning  upon  the 

I  eastern  Ixmier,  the  Lord  Maxwell  wenu  to  have 
eieiciMd  a  noott  uncontrolled  domination  in 
Bomfriee-ahire.    Even  the  power  of  the  eaxl  of 

.  Angui  waa  exerted  in  Tain  against  the  banditti 

,  of  Liddeadale,  protected  and  bucklered  by  this 
mighty  chief.  Bepeated  complaints  are  made  by 
the  English  residents,  of  the  derastation  ooea- 
sioned  by  the  depredations  of  the  Elliots,  Soots, 

'  and  Armstrongs,  connived  at  and  encouraged  by 
Maxwell,  Bucdeuch,  and  Faimihirst.  At  a 
convention  of   border   commissioners,  it  was 

'  agreed  that  the  king  of  England,  in  case  the 
excesses  of  the  Liddesdale  fireebooters  were  not 
duly  redressed,  should  be  at  liberty  to  issue  let- 
on  account  of  his  singular  activity  of  body,  and 

;  was  wont  to  call  him  his  Oraytteil,  after  a 
champion  of  chivalry,  in  the  romance  of  Sir 
Eger  and  Sir  Grime.  He  diared,  however,  the 
fkte  of  his  chief,  and,  for  many  years,  served  in 
France.  Weary  at  length  of  exile,  the  aged 
warrior,  recollecting  the  king's  personal  attach- 
ment  to  him,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  his 
clemency.  As  James  returned  from  hunting  in 
the  park  at  Stirling,  he  saw  a  person  at  a  di»- 

,  tance,  and,  turning  to  his  nobles,  exclaimed, 
"  Yonder  is  my  Graytteil,  Archibald  of  Kilspin- 
die ! "    As  he  approached,  Itouglas  threw  him- 

.  self  on  ilia  knees,  and  implored  permission  to 
lead  an  obscure  life  in  his  native  land.  But  the 
name  of  Douglas  was  an  amulet,  which  steeled 

•  the  king's  heart  against  the  influence  of  com- 
passion and  juvenile  recollection.  He  passed 
the  suppliant  without  an  answer  and  rode 
briskly  up  the  steep  hill  towards  the  castle. 

'  Kilspindie,  though  loaded  with  a  hauberk  under 
his  clothes,  kept  pace  with  the  horse,  in  vain 

.  endeavouring  to  catch  a  glance  fhnn  tite  impla- 
cable monarch.    He  sat  down  at  the  gate,  weary 
and  exhausted,  and  asked  for  a  draught  of  water. 
Even  this  was  refused  by  the  royal  attendants. 
The  king  afterwards  blamed  their  disconrteqr : 
but  Kilspindie  was  obliged  to  return  to  France, 
'  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  same  dis- 
.  ease  which  afterwards  brought  to  the  grave  his 
unrelenting  sovereign.     Even  the  stem  Henry 
Till,  blamed  his  nephew's  conduct,  quoting  the 
generous  saying,  "  A  king's  &ce  should  give 
.  gntx."—G9dicrifl,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 


ten  of  reprisal  to  his  lajured  sat|}eets,  granting 
"power  to  invade  the  said  Inhabitants  of  Lid- 
desdale, to  their  slaughters,  burning,  heirships, 
robUng,  relflng,  deqtoUlng,  and  destruction, 
and  so  to  continue  the  same  at  his  grace's  plea- 
sure," till  the  attempts  of  the  inhabitants  were 
AiUy  atoned  fbr.  This  impolite  expedient,  bx 
which  the  Ekiottish  prince,  unable  to  execute 
justice  on  his  turbulent  sutjects,  committed  to 
a  rival  sovereign  the  Power  of  unlimited  chas- 
tisement, was  a  prindpal  cause  d  the  savage 
state  of  the  borders.  For  the  inhabitants,  find- 
ing that  the  sword  of  revenge  was  substituted 
fbr  that  of  justice,  were  loosened  flrom  their 
attachment  to  Scotland,  and  boldly  threatened 
to  carry  on  their  depredations,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  both  kingdoms. 

James  Y.,  however,  was  not  backward  in 
using  more  honourable  expedients  to  quell  the 
banditti  on  the  borders.  The  im-  .  ^  "iSX, 
prisonment  of  their  chielk,  and  a 
noted  expedition,  in  which  many  of  the  princi- 
pal thieves  were  executed  (see  introduction  to 
the  ballad,  called  Joknie  Amutromg^)  produced 
such  good  effects,  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
picturesque  history,  "  thereafter  there  was  great 
peaoe  and  rest  a  long  time,  where  throned  the 
king  had  great  profit;  for  he  had  ten  thousand 
sheep  going  in  the  Ettrlck  forest,  in  keeping  by 
Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the  king  so  good  count 
of  them,  as  they  t^d  gone  in  the  bounds  of  Fife. " 
PiUeattit,  p.  1S3. 

A  breach  with  England  interrupted  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  borders.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland,  a  formidable 
name  to  Scotland,  ravaged  the  middle  marches, 
and  burned  Branxholm,  the  abode  of  Bucdeuch, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  English  name. 
Buodeuch,  with  the  barons  of  Gessfbrd  and 
Faimihirst,  retaliated  by  a  raid  into  England, 
where  they  acquired  much  spoil. 
On  the  east  march,  Fowbery  was 
destroyed  by  the  Scots,  and  Dunglass  castle  by 
Y  D'Arcy,  and  the  banished  Angus. 
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▲  ilioiipMMWMqakklyfoOowMbjaaoihOTAawMe-wMtiiigaBd  tailoaa  iinwlHior  the 
war  which  proved  fktal  to  Scotlaad,  aad  to  her 
king.  In  the  i«ttla  of  Haddenrig,  the  EntUeh, 
and  the  exiled  Doiiglefe,  were  deftatod  by  tiie 
iorde  Hontly  uid  Home ;  but  tlUe  wu  a  tima> 
•ient  fleam  of  niocees.    Kelio  was  bamed,  and 

the  bonlert  ravaged,  bjr  the  doke 

of  Norfolk;  and  Anally,  the  rout 
of  Solway  moee,  in  which  ten  thooaand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  Scottiah  army,  were  diepened  and 
defeated  by  a  band  of  fire  hundred  SngUah  ea- 
▼alry,  or  rather  by  their  own  diwenilnne,  broke 
the  proad  heart  of  Jamee;  a  death  more  pain* 
M  a  hundred-fold  than  was  met  byhis  fltther  in 
the  field  of  Flodden. 

When  the  etrength  of  the  Soottieh  army  had 
•onk,  without  wound*,  and  without  renown,  the 
principal  chielk  were  led  eaptlre  Into  England.— 
Among  theie  waa  the  lord  Maxwell,  who  was 
compelled,  by  the  menaoee  of  Henry,  to  ewear 
allegiance  to  the  Englleh  monarch.  There  it 
etUl  in  exietenoe  the  epirited  inetmroent  of  Tin- 
dioation,  by  which  he  renouncee  hie  oonneotion 
with  Ent^and,  and  the  honour*  and  eetatea 
which  had  been  profRned  him,  ae  the  prioe  of 
treaeon  to  hie  infknt  aorereign.  From  Tarioua 
bonda  of  manrrat,  it  i4>pean  that  all  the  wee- 
marchee  were  awayed  by  this  powerflil 

chieftain.    With  MaxweU,  and  the 

other  captlTca,  returned  to  Soot- 
land  the  banished  earl  of  Angae,  and  hie  bro- 
ther. Sir  George  Douglas,  after  a  banishment  of 
fifteen  yean.  This  powerfU  Ihmily  regained  at 
least  a  part  of  their  influenee  upon  the  bordersi 
and,  gratofU  to  the  kingdom  which  had  aAnrded 
them  proteetton  during  their  exile,  became 
ehieft  of  the  English  flMstion  in  Scotland,  whose 
object  it  was  to  urge  a  contract  of  marriage 
betwixt  the  young  queen  and  the  heir  apparent 
of  Engknd.  The  impetuosity  of  Henry,  the 
andent  hatred  betwixt  the  nations,  and  the 
wmverlng  temper  of  the  goTenior,  Anrnn,  pre- 
vented the  success  of  the  measure.    The  wrath 
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ooaidncted  by  the  sari  of  Hertford. 
Home,  and  Buoolench,  hanging  on  the 
of  Lammanneer,  saw,  with  iMflbe- 
taal  regret,  the  fortile  plains  of  If  esse  and  Lo- 
thian, and  the  metropolis  itself,  redoeed  to  a 
smoking  desert.    Hertford  had  soaroely  retreated 
with  the  main  army,  when  Bvers  and  Latoun 
laid  waste  the  whole  Tale  of  Tiviot,  with  a  foro- 
dtgr  of  devastation  hitherto  unheard  otf    The 
same  "  lion  mode  of  wooing,"  being  pmsued  ^ 
during  the  minority  of  Edward  TI.,  totally  ^ 
alienated  the  aflbetloo  even  of  thoee  Scots  who  ' 
were  meet  attached  to  the  English  intereet.  ' ' 
The  earl  of  Angus,  In  particular,  unitsd  himself  /^ 
to  the  goveraor,  and  gave  the  English  a  sharp 
defoat  at  Ancram  moor,  a  particu 
lar  aoeount  of  which  action  is  sub< 
Joined  to  the  ballad, entitled,  **Th»Bv«  ^  8t  ; 
Jofta."   Even  the  Altai  defoat  at  Pinkey,  whkh  ; 
at  once  renewed  the  carnage  of  Flodden,  and  >  - 
the  disgracs  of  Solway,  served  to  pr^udiee  the  / 
cause  of  the  victors.    The  borders  saw,  with  \ 
dread  and  detestation,  the  ruinous  fortress  of  f 
Boxburgh  once  more  receive  an  English  garri-  / 
son,  and  the  widow  of  Lord  Home  driven  bom  ^ 
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hie  baronial  castle,  to  make  room 

for  the  '*  Samthem  JUivtrt."  Many 

of  the  barons  made  a  reluctant  submission  to  V 

Somerset;  but  thoee  of  the  higher  part  of  the  | 

marches    remained   among   their  mountains, 

meditating  revenge.    A  similar  ineofalon  was  ( ^ 


f  In  Hayne's  State  Papers,  from  p.  48  to  p 
64,  is  an  account  of  thMe  destructive  forays. ' 
One  list  of  the  places  burned  and  deetroyed  enu- : 
merates—  y 

Monasteries  and  Freehouses,    . 

Oastles,  towen,  and  piles,    . 

Market  towns,        ....  0 

TUlages, M8 

Mylnes, 18    / 

Spytells  and  hospitals,         •                 .  S    \ 


ii 
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See  also  ofllcialaocounta  of  those  espeditlOMk  in  ' 
of  the  disappointed  monarohdlaahaigedltMlf  la  4»2MV^«^^«ViMii<fc  i^ 
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who,  with  Are  thouiand  men,  mvafed  and^ 
orerrnn  Annaodale,  Nitbadale,  and  Gallowajr, 
oompelling  the  inhabitanto  to  reoelvs  th«  joke 
of  Englaod.f 

The  arrival  of  French  aosiUariea,  and  of 
French  gold,  rendered  Tain  the  iplendid  ■ac> 

t  Patten  gives  us  a  lift  of  thoee  east  border 
ehleb  who  did  homage  to  the  duke  of  Bomeriet, 
on  the  94th  of  September,  1547 ;  namely,  the 
lairdf  of  Genforth,  Femjrherrt,  Grenehead, 
Hunthill,  Hundely,  Makerrtone,  Bymenide, 
BouQjedworth,  Ormeiton,  MeUeetaines,  War- 
mewy,  Bynton,  Egentoa,  Merton,  Mowe,Bjr- 
dell,  Beamertide.  Of  gentlemen,  he  enomerates 
George  Trombonl,  Jhon  Haliborton,  Bobert  Oar, 
Robert  Oar  of  Gieyden,  Adam  Kirton,  Andrew 
Mether,  Saondera  Porvoee  of  ErIeatOB,  Maik 
Gar  of  Littledean,  George  Gar  of  Fahteukle, 
Alexander  Mackdowal,  Charles  Bathcrted, 
Thomai  Car  of  the  Yere,  Jhon  Car  of  Meynthom 
(Nenthom),  Walter  Holiburton,  Richard  Han- 
ganiyde,  Andrew  Car,  James  Douglas  of  Oavers, 
James  Cor  of  Mersington,  George  Hoppringle, 
William  Ormeston  of  Kmerden,  John  Giym* 
slowe.— Pa</«n,  in  DaljftU't  Fragnuntt,  p.  87. 

On  the  west  border,  the  following  barons  and 
elans  submitted  and  gave  pledges  to  Lord  Whar- 
ton, that  they  vroold  serve  the  king  of  Bnglaad, 
with  the  number  of  ftdkywezs  annexed  to  their 
names: — 

AinnnDALB. 
Laird  of  Kirianighel,        ....    SS 

Rose 186 

Hempsfleld,  .188 

Home  Ends,  181 

— —    Wamflrey,  ....    108 

Dunwoddy,    ....  44 

■    Vewby  and  Gratney,  .         .    Ill 

Tinnel,  (Tinwald),          .         .  109 

Patrick  Hurray, 903 

Christie  Urwin,  (Irving),  of  Ooveshawe,  109 

Outhbert  Vrwen  of  Bobbgill,    .        .         .  S4 

Urwens  of  Sennersack,        ...  40 

WatUrwen, 90 

'  Jefflrey  Urwen 83 

T.  Johnston  of  Crackburn,       ...      04 

James  Johnston  of  Ooites,    ...  109 

Johnstons  of  Craggyland,         >        .  .37 

Johnstons  of  Driesdell,         ...  48 

Johnstons  of  Malinshaw,         .        .  .     8B 

Oawen  Johnston,        ....  81 

Will  Johnston,  the  laird's  brother,  .    110 


eenei  of  the  English.  One  by  one,  the  I 
which  they  occupied  were  recovered  by  three,  or 
by  stratagem;  and  the  vindietiTe  emalty  of 
the  fleottlsh  bordevers  made  dreadlhlreteUatlon 
for  the  iiOorias  th«y  had  Mutainad.  An  idea 
may  be  conceived  of  this  horrible  warfhn,  fkom 


Bobln  Johnston  of  Lochmaben,    . 

Laird  of  GmenUe,  .... 

Moffite, 

Bells  of  Tostints, 

Bells  of  TindUls,  .... 

Sir  John  Lawson,  .... 

Town  of  Annan,  .... 

BooaaaofTotdqihe,        .... 

KtrSSDALB.    > 

Mr.  Maxwell  and  moM,  .    1 

lAizdorciossbazn,    .... 

I-W. 

Cransfleld,    .... 

Mr.  Ed.  Oreigfaton,        .... 
Lafard  of  Cowhill,        .... 
Maxwells  of  Brackanride,  and  viear  of  Oarla- 
veridc,      .        «        .        •        . 

AHKnoAiiX  AVD  Oalwat. 
Lord  Carlisle. 
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101 


AmiBanAui  avd  CuosnALx. 
lAirdof  Applegirth,       ....     942 

LlSDBSDAUl  AJID   DsaATBABI.B   LaVO. 


Armstrongs, 
Elwoods,  (Eniots), 
mxons,    .        • 


300 
74 
8S 


:.-) 


Gallowat. 

Laird  of  Dawbaylie,        ....  41 

Oreherton, Ill 

Oarlisle, 906 

Loughenwar, 45 

Tutor  of  Bombie,    .                 .  '     .         .  140 

Abbot  of  Newabbey,                   •  141 

Townof  DumfHes,         ....  901 

Town  of  Klroabrie,    ....  88 

TlVtSALB. 

Laird  of  Dmmliie,         ....  384 

Oaruthers, 71 

Trumbells, 19 

ESKDALB. 

Battisons  and  Thomsons,    .  188 
Total,  7006  men  under  English  assurance. 
Nic^mmt  firom  Betft  MS.  tnirodmetiom  to  HU- 
^  torypfCumbtrlamd,  p.  8S. 
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the  memoirs  of  Beauge,  a  French  offloer,  Mrving  A  over  him  with  their  lanoee  in  nwt,  and  wounded 


s 

-.,) 


A.  D.  1548. 


:^^ 


r 

(. 
'J 


ro 


c 


in  Sootland. 

The  cattle  of  Fairnihirat,  situated  about  three 
milee  above  Jedburgh,  had  been  taken  and  gar* 
rieoned  by  the  English.    The  commander  and 
his  followers  are  accused  of  such  excesses  of  lust 
and  cruelty,  "  as  would/'  says  Beauge,  "  have 
made  to   tremble    the   most  savage  Moor  in 
Aflriea."    A  band  of  Frenchmen,  with  the  laird 
of  Foirnihirst,  and  his  borderers, 
assaulted  this  fortress.    The  Eng- 
lish  archers  showered  their  arrows  down  the 
steep  ascent  leading  to  the  castle,  and  from  the 
outer  wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded.     A 
vigorous   escalade,  however,  gained  the  base 
court,  and  the  sharp  Are  of  the  French  arqne- 
busiers  drove  the  bowmen  into  the  square  keep, 
or  dungeon,  of  the  fortress.    Here  the  English 
defended  themselves,  till  a  breach  in  the  wall 
was  made  by  mining.    Through  this  hole  the 
';  commandant  creeped  fbrth ;  and,  surrendering 
\  himself  to  De  la  Mothe*rouge,  implored  proteo- 
, '.     tion  fhnn  the  vengeance  of  the  borderers.    But 
.■^^  a  Scottish  marohman,  eyeing  in  the  captive  the 
ravisher  of  his  wifb,  approached  him  ere  the 
French  offloer  could  guess  his  intention,  and,  at 
one  blow,  carried  his  head  four  paces  from  the 
trunk.    Above  a  hundred  Scots  rushed  to  wash 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  oppressor,  ban- 
'A  died  about  the  severed  head,  and  expreseed  their 
'<J  Joy  in  such  shouts,  as  if  they  had  stormed  the 
''  city  of  London.   The  prisoners,  who  fell  into  their 
\r^  merciless  hands,  were  put  to  death,  after  their 
)  eyes  had  been  torn  out ;  the  victors  contending 
'.'   who  should  display  the  greatest  address  in  sever- 
'{  ing  their  legs  and  arms,  before  inflicting  a  mor* 
tal  wound.    When  their  own  prisoners  vrere 
slain,  the  Scottish,  with  an  unextinguishable 
thirst  fbr  blood,  purchased  thoee  oi  the  French ; 
parting  willingly  with  their  very  arms.  In  ex- 
change for  an  English  captive.    "I  myself," 
says  Beauge,  with  military  sans-frold,  "  1  my 
self  sold  them  a  prisoner  for  a  small  horse 


'V 


(^^ 


; 


him  as  they  passed.    When  slain,  they  cut  his 
body  in  pieces,  and  bore  the  mangled  gobbets, 
in  triumph,  on  the  points  of  their  spears.    I  can- 
not greatly  praise  the  Scottish  for  this  practice. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  English  tyrannised 
over  the  borders  in  a  most  barbarous  manner ;  ' 
and  I  think  it  was  but  fUr  to  repay  them,  ,- 
afiooeding  to  the  proverb,  in  their  own  coin." —  /^' 
Campagntt  d«  Beauge' 

A  peace,  in  1651,  put  an  end  to  this  war;  the    ' 
most  deetructive  which,  for  a  length  of  time,   ' 
had  ravaged  Sootland.     Some  attention  was  |^ 
paid  by  the  governor  and  queen-mother,  to  the    >^ 
administration  of  Justice  on  the  border;  and  ■ 
the  chieftains,  who  had  distinguished  themsdves     ' 
during  the  late  troubles,  received  the  honour  of  / 
knighthood,  f  V. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  DebateableLand,  a  tract:.. 


A.  D.  15St. 


of  country,  situated  betwixt  the 
Esk  and  Sarke,  claimed  by  both 
kingdoms,  was  divided  by  royal  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  two  crowns.~By  their  award, 
this  land  of  contention  was  separated  by  a  line, 
drawn  from  east  to  west,  betwixt  the  rivers. 
The  upper  half  was  adjudged  to  Scotland,  and 
the  more  eastern  part  to  England.  Yet  the 
Debateable  Land  continued  long  after  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  thieves  and  banditti,  to  whooa 
its  dubious  state  had  afforded  a  desirable  reftige.t 
In  1567,  a  new  war  broke  out,  in  which  ren- 
counters on  the  borders  were,  as  usual,  numer- 


/ 


::--:> 


i   ) 


•I 

They  laid  him  down  upon  the  ground,  galloped  m 


t  These  were  the  lairds  of  Bucolench,  Cessford,  \ 
and  Falmihirst,  Littleden,  Orenehed,  and  Cold-  < 
ingknows.    Buccleuch,  whose  gallant  exploits  / 
we  have  noticed,  did  not  long  eqjoy  his  newhon-  V." 
ours.    He  was  murdered,  in  the  streets  of  Edln-  C. 
burgh,  by  his  hereditary  enemies,  the  Kem,  f 
anno  1699.  V 

%  The  Jest  of  James  YI.  Is  well  known,  who,  V ' 
when  a  fevourite  cow  had  (bund  her  way  from  ^'^ 
London,  back  to  her  native  country  of  Fife,  ^■- 
obssrved,  "  that  nothing  surprised  him  so  much  ^ 
as  her  passing  uninterrupted  through  the  De-  ^ 
bateable  Land ! "  t^ 
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oai,  and  with  taried  lacoeM. 
the  too  ikmoua  Bothwell  is  said  to  have  giTcn 
prooft  of  hi«  courage,  which  wai  at  other  tlmee 
very  queetionable.t  About  this  time  the  Soot- 
tiah  borderer*  seem  to  hare  acquired  aome 
aaoendency  over  their  southern  neighbours.— 
Strype,  vol.  iU.  p.  437.— In  1509,  peace  was  again 
restored. 

The  Same  of  reformation,  long  stifled  in  Seot- 
land,  now  burst  forth,  with  the  violence  of  a 
volcanic  eruption.  The  siege  of  Leith  vras  com- 
menced,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Oongre- 
gation  and  of  England.  The  borderers  cared 
little  about  speculative  points  of  religion;  but 
they  showed  themselves  much  interested  in  the 
treasures  which  passed  through  their  conn- 
try,  for  payment  of  the  English  forces  at  Edin- 
burgh. Much  alarm  was  excited,  lest  the  march- 
ers should  intercept  these  weighty  Protestant 
arguments;  and  it  was,  probably,  by  volun- 
tarily imparting  a  share  in  them  to  Lord  Home, 
that  he  became  a  sudden  convert  to  the  new 
faith.t 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ill-lhted  Mary  in  her 
native  country,  she  found  the  borders  in  a  state 

f  He  was  lord  of  Liddesdale,  and  keeper  of  the 
Hermitage  castle.  But  he  had  little  efflective 
power  over  that  country,  and  was  twice  defeated 
by  the  Armstrongs,  its  lawless  inhabitants. — 
Border  Hutory,  p.  684.  Yet  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  in  her  fiunous  Apology,  says,  "that  in 
the  weiris  against  Ingland,  he  gaif  proof  of  his 
valyentes,  courage,  and  gude  conduct;"  and 
praises  him  especially  for  sul^ugating  "the 
rebellious  sutuectis  inhabitiDg  the  cuntreis  lying 
ewest  the  marches  of  Ingland." — Keith,  p.  888. 
He  appears  actually  to  have  defeated  Bit  Henry 
Peray,  in  a  sldrmish,  called  the  Raid  of  Halt- 
wellswire. 

^  This  nobleman  had,  shortly  before,  threa- 
tened to  spoil  the  English  east  march;  "  but," 
says  the  duke  of  Norfolk, "  we  have  provided 
such  sauce,  for  him,  that  I  think  he  will  not 
deal  in  such  matter;  but.  If  he  do  fixe  but  one 
hay-gotr,  he  shall  not  go  to  Home  again  without 
torch-light,  and,  peradventure,  may  find  a  Ian- 
thorn  at  his  own  house." 


In  aome  of  these,  A  of  great  disorder.    The  exertions  of  ber  natural  /        | 


brotbar  (afterwards  the  fiunous  regent  Murray) 
were  necessary  to  restore  some  degree  of  tran- 
qnillity.  He  marched  to  Jedburgh,  executed 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  transgressors,  burned 
many  houses,  and  brought  a  number  of  prison- 
en  to  Edinburgh.  The  chieftains  of  the  princi- 
pal clans  were  also  obliged  to  grant  pledges  fbr 
their  ftiture  obedienc?.  A  noted  convention 
(Ibr  the  particulars  of  which,  see  Border  Latte, 
p.  84,)  adopted  various  regulations,  which  were 
attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  marehes.§ 

The  unhappy  match  betwixt  Henry  Damley 
and  his  sovereign  led  to  new  dissensions  on  the 
borders.  The  Homes,  Kerrs,  and  other  east 
marchers,  hastened  to  support  the  queen,  against 
Murray,  Chatelherault,  and  other  nobles,  whom 
her  marriage  had  offended.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  Johnstones,  Jardines,  and  clans  rf 
Annandale,  entered  into  bonds  of  conlbderaey. 
But  Liddesdale  was  under  the  influence  of 
England;  in  so  much,  that  Randolph,  the  Eng- 
lish minister,  proposed  to  hire  a  band  of  Strap- 
ping Elliott,  to  find  Home  business  at  home,  in 
looking  after  his  com  and  cattie.— HTcJM,  p.  S66. 
^j>p.  138. 

This  storm  was  hardly  overblown,  when  Both- 
well  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant  upon 
the  borders ;  but,  as  void  of  parts  as  of  princi- 
ple, he  could  not  even  recover  to  the  queen's 
allegiance  his  own  domains  In  Liddesdale. — 
Keith,  App.  165.  The  queen  herself  advanced  to 
the  borders,  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  hold 
courts  at  Jedburgh.  Bothwell  was  already  in 
Liddesdale,  where  he  had  been  severely  wounded, 
in  an  attempt  to  seise  John  Elliot,  of  the  Parke, 
a  desperate  ftaebooter;  and  happy  had  it  been 
for  Mary,  had  the  dagger  of  the  mosstrooper 
struck  more  home.    Bothwdl,  being  transported 

f  The  commissioners  on  the  English  side  were, 
the  elder  Lord  Soroope  of  Bolton,  Sir  John  Fes- 
ter, Sir  Thomas  Gargxave,  and  Dr.  Rookby.    On 
the  Scottish  ride  appeared,  Sir  John  Maxwell  of 
«5  Terreagles,  and  Sir  John  Bellenden. 
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1 1*  »«i  Ut  pitw  ia  JMpwdf .    TlM 
nntt  U  Mary  wm  «  fffprcw  cspCHrttr  ia  Lock- 

Hm  dIftiMi  «r  ft  iMMtUU  aad  aflktad  ptte- 

fllM  wf<1  from  htr  mnm  capCHrHy,  th* 
powwfbl  Imvom  to  wolkuM 
Imt  alMMbvd.    Ajnong  thcat  w««  many  of  tiia 
fcet4<r  man,  oadar  tba  loida  Maxnall  and 


y 


f  Tba  Qimm't  Mlrt  ia  ftfll  a  paa  of  daagar, 
•sktMtfaiff  Ui  maay  placM  tba  bonaa  of  tiM 
hiinaa>  whlah  liava  baan  aaiaatlad  in  U.  For 
trlMt  MMoa  tha  qaata  ahow  to  antar  LMdaa- 
dala  by  tha  atoauHoua  roata  of  Bawtek,  4om  not 
appMT.  Tbara  ara  two  othar  paww  from  Jad- 
bafRb  to  Harraltaiia  oaatla ;  tba  ooa  bjr  tha  Not* 
*f  tht  Ottt,  tba  othar  ofar  tha  moantafai  eallad 
WItibttrgh.  KIthar  orthoM,  bat  atpadaDjrtha 
latlar,  to  Mfaral  diUm  ihorttr  than  that  bjr  Ha- 
wk* and  tha  <;iaaafl'i  Mtoa.  But,  bjr  tha  air- 
aaHoM  wajr  of  Hawlak,  tha  qoMo  eoold  travarM 
tha  dtotrloti  of  mora  Maodljr  alam,  Chan  bjr  ffo> 
log  dlraotly  into  tha  dtoordariy  provtnoa  of  Lid- 
dMidala. 


t  The  fbOowcraof  diawbaroiM  ara  aid  to  haw 
of  thair  ftioDday  whDa  they 
to  tha  battle. 
fHa  waa  gnidad  by  oaa  Pyla 
(•pan  Onam  water.)  and  glvaa 
it  of  hto  oonvermtion  witi 
of  tha  eooatry,  and  the  pawar  af  hia  ama* 
af  Pamihint:— •*  B^  tha  way  m 
wa  roda,  I  toald  my  oata  that  tta  h»d  • 
hent,  hla  waater,  had  taken  aodt  an  ant 
to  hand  aa  not  a  aal^aK  to  Ingfauid  daiat  do 
tba  UhB,  to  kepe  any  mann  opaalyaibadidtiM 
aaria  of  WeMnortaad,  a^atoat  tha  wttl  of  tha 
aUaf  to  aaethoef lia.    Ha  aaM  that  hia  iiiiHir 
eand  not  lo  ranch  for  the  regent  aa  the  ragant 
oand  Itor  hfan,  Ibr  ha  waa  weU  able  to  mtoe  \ii 
thowand  men  wlthto  hto  o«^  mto,  beahla  that 
hto  int  wtof,  by  whom  he  bed  goodly  diOdran, 
waa  daniMer  to  the  ked  Ofaafa,  eaptatoa  of 
Kdenborowc  eaateU,  and  proroat  of  Kdaabocowa. 
Thto  wlef  that  ha  nanled  totdy  to  ■tofear  to  tha 
lord  of  Baaolewghe,  a  man  of  grmtar  power  than 
Mbtomaitw;  atoomy  lord  Homa, and atanaat all 
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^     The  dwih  of  th»  fe«ai«  Mtungr,  in  1680,4^ 

y  uoitod  the  pertgr  of  Mary  to  hope  and  t»  esar- 

V^tioB.    It  Menn,  that  t^  daeign  of  Bothwell- 

.  haoi^h,  who  dew  him,  was  weil  luiowii  upon  tiia 

]borden;  for,  the  very  day  oa  whidi  the  liaai^ 

7  ter  liappened,  Baoeleoch  and  Fairnihint,  with 

'' their  clane,  broke  into  Sngland,  and  ipr— d 

,  devastation  along  the  fhrntiecs,  with  nnosoal 

.  ftrod^.    It  is  probable  they  well  knew  that 

;  the  controlling  hand  of  the  regent  was  that  day 

palsied  by  death.     Buohanaa  eschkims  loudly 

against  this  breach  of  trace  with  Eiisabeth,ehaig- 

I  ing  queen  Mary's  party  with  having  "  houadit 

'  Airth  proude  and  undrcumspecte  young  nien» 

.  to  hery,  borne,  and  slay,  and  tak  ptistmen,  in 

her  realme,  and  use  all  misordour  and  eraeltie, 

not  only  osit  in  wtir,  but  deteetabU  to  all  barbar 

)  and  wild  Tartarian  in  slaying  of  prisonerls,  and 

.  contrair  to  ail  humanltie  and  Jnatioe,  keeping  aa 

promeis  to  miserabil  captives  resavit  anis  to 

tbair  raeroy."— ^<{iNonttio«n  to  the  irew  LnrdU, 

Striveiing,  U71.     He  numbers,  among  these 

.  insurgents,  highlanders  as  well  as  borderers, 

Buedeuch  and  Faimihlrst,  the  Johnstons  and 

Armstrongs,  the  Grants,  and  the  clan  Ohattan. 

the  gentlemen  in  Tevydale,  the  Marsh,  and 
Lowdyan,  were  knitt  together  in  saeh  frlend> 

'  ship  that  they  ate  agreed  all  to  take  one  part ; 
and  that  the  lord  ((range  was  eilbnded  with  the 

"  lord  Hume  and  the  lord  FBmehwst,  beoanse 
they  toke  not  the  earle  of  Northumberland  teom. 
my  lord  regent  at  Ctodworthe,  and  sent  plane 
word  to  the  lord  Fameherst,  that  if  the  knd 
regent  came  any  more  to  seeke  him  in  Tevydale, 

/  he  should  lose  aU  his  bulles,  both  the  dake,  the 
lord  Herris,  the  secretary,  and  others,  he  should 
aett  them  all  at  libertye  that  would  oome  with 
all  their  power,  with  good  will,  to  take  his  part; 
and  by  as  much  as  I  hear  since,  the  Tevydale 
menn  pretends  to  do  the  anoyaaoee  that  they 
can  to  England,  so  sone  as  this  sterme  is  past, 
and  meanes  not  to  answer  to  any  day  of  trnoe." 
Another  passage  presents  a  livefy  picture  of 
the  inside  oi  the  outlaw's  cabin — "I  left  Fame- 
herst, and  went  to  my  ostes  house,  where  I 
found  many  gests  of  dyvers  fhctions,  some  oot- 

,  la  wee  of  Ingland,  some  of  SooUand,  sobm  neigh-  * 
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fowwAil  daoa,  Mary  Bombersd 
aoMag  her  adheieatB  the  MaxwdlB,  and  almost 
aU  the  west  border  leaders,  eaeepting  Drum- 
and  Jaidine  of  Appleglrth.  On  the 
border,  the  ftetlon  of  the  tadhat  king 
nrftd;  for,  although  deserted  by 
lord  Home,  the  greater  part  of  his  dan,  under 
the  influence  of  Wedderbum,  rematned  attadted 
to  that  party.  The  UOrd  of  Oeaslbrd  widied 
them  weU,  and  the  earl  of  Angus  natoiaUy  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  his  uncle  Morton.  A  sharp 
and  bhMdy  invasion  of  the  ndddle  march,  under 
the  eomaand  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  avenged 
with  hitereet  the  raids  of  Buodsuch  and  Rifani- 
hiist.  The  domains  of  these  ehidb  were  laid 
waste,  their  castles  burned  and  destroyed.  The 
nanrow  vales  of  Beaumoat  and  Kale,  bdongiag 
to  Boeeleaeh,  were  treated  with  peeaUar  seve- 
rltyi  and  the  forays  of  Hertford  were  equalkd 
by  that  of  Susses.  In  vain  dkl  the  ddefe  request 
assistance  firom  the  government  to  defond  their 
fortresses.  Through  the  predoaainating  faitarart 
of  Slinbeth  in  the  Scottish  eonndls,  this  waa 
rsAtsed  to  aU  but  Home,  whoee  oastk,  neverthe- 
less, again  received  an  Xngilahgarrtaon;  while 


borstherabout,  at  cards;  some  for  ale, some  for 
plake  and  hardhedds;  and  after  that  I  had 
diligently  learned  and  enquired  that  there  was 
none  of  any  surname  that  had  me  in  deadly 
fode,  nor  none  that  knew  me,  I  sat  downs,  and 
plaid  for  harhedds  emongs  them,  where  I  hard, 
vox  fofvlif  that  the  lord  regent  would  not,  for 
his  own  honor,  nor  for  thonor  of  his  countery, 
deliver  the  carles,  if  he  had  them  bothe,  unlest 
it  were  to  have  there  queue  ddlvered  to  him, 
and  if  he  wold  agre  to  make  that  dumge,  the 
borderers  wold  stert  up  in  his  oontraiy,  and 
reave  both  the  queue  and  the  lords  fWun  him, 
for  the  like  shame  was  never  done  in  Scotland 
and  that  he  durst  better  eate  \i»  owns  higgs  then 
oome  again  to  seke  Fameherst;  if  he  did,  he 
slumid  be  fought  with  ere  he  came  over  Sowtrsy 
edge.  Hector  of  Tharlowes  hedd  was  wished  to 
have  been  eaten  among  us  at  supper."— Sad- 
um's  State  Papert,  Bdin.  1809,  vol.  ii«  pp.  884, 
888. 
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Buodeueb  and  Faimihint  oomplaliied  Utterly  #  ths  main  ttreet,  when  the  earl  of  Mar,  lemlng 


that  thoee,  who  had  inetigated  their  Invaakm, 
dunt  not  even  come  eo  flur  aa  Lauder,  to  show 
countenance  to  their  defence  agalnet  the  Bng- 
liah.  The  bickerings,  which  followed,  dlstraoted 
the  whole  kingdom.  One  celehrated  exploit  may 
lie  Mlected,  as  an  illustration  of  the  border 
fbahion  of  war. 

The  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  succeeded  Mur- 
ray  in  the  regeney,  held  a  parliament  at  Stir- 
ling, in  1071.  The  young  king  was  exhibited  to 
the  great  council  of  his  nation.  He  had  been 
tutored  to  repeat  a  set  speech,  composed  fbr  the 
occasion;  but  observing  that  the  roof  of  the 
building  was  a  little  decayed,  he  interrupted  his 
recitation,  and  exclaimed,  with  childish  levity, 
"  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  parliament,"— 
words  which,  in  theee  days,  were  held  to  pre- 
sage the  deadly  breach  shortly  to  be  made  in 
that  body,  by  the  death  of  him  in  whose  name 
it  was  convoked. 

Amid  the  most  undisturbed  security  of  con- 
fidence, the  lords,  who  composed  this  parlia- 
ment, were  roused  at  day- break  by  the  shouts  of 
their  enemies  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Ood 
and  the  Queen!  resounded  ttom  every  quarter, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  regent,  with  the 
astonished  nobles  of  his  party,  were  prisoners  to 
a  band  of  two  hundred  border  cavalry,  led  by 
Scott  of  Bucdeuch,  and  to  the  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  inlhn- 
try.  These  enterprising  chieib,  by  a  rapid  and 
well-concerted  manoeuvre,  had  reached  Stirling 
in  a  night  march  from  Edinburgh,  and,  without 
so  much  as  being  bayed  at  by  a  watch-dog,  had 
seised  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  The 
fortunate  obstinacy  of  Morton  saved  his  party. 
Stubborn  and  undaunted,  he  defended  his  boose 
till  the  assailants  set  it  in  flames,  and  then 
yielded  wth  reluctance  to  his  kinsman,  Bue* 
cleuoh.  But  the  time  which  he  had  gained 
effectually  served  his  cause.  The  borderers  had 
dispersed  to  plunder  the  stables  of  the  nobility; 


fVom  the  castle,  placed  one  or  two  small  pieces  /  '^  ' 
of  ordnance  in  his  own  half-huilt  house,  f  which  (  ;; 
commands  the  market  place.    Hardly  had  the  r-     - 
artillery  begun  to  scour  the  street,  when  the  L 
assailants,  surprised  in  their  turn,  fled  with  pre-  \  ^  . 
oipltation.    Their  alarm  was  Increased  by  the  .- 
townsmen  thronging  to  arms.    Those  who  had  ^^. 
been  so  lately  triumphant,  were  now,  in  many  (  .' 
instances,  asking  the  protection  of  their  own  prt-  <<  ;*- ' 
soners.  in  all  probability,  not  a  man  would  have  (  ^ 
esei^ied  death,  or  captivity,  but  fbr  the  charac-  /  ' 
terietic  rapacity  of  Buccleuch's  marauders,  who,  \. 
having  seised  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  in  /^.. 
the  town,  left  the  victors  no  means  of  fbllowing  '. 
the  chase.    The  regent  was  slain  by  aa  ofRoer,  t  . 
named  Oaulder,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  /'r 
rescued.    Spens  of  Ormiston,  to  whom  he  bad  ^  ^  ."> 
surrendered,  lost  his  life  in  a  generous  attempt  '^ '' 
to  protect  him.^    Hardly  does  our  history  pre-  '. 


t  This  building  still  remains  in  the  unfinished 
state  which  it  then  presented. 

t  Birrel  says,  that  "  the  regent  was  shot  by  an 
unhappy  fellow,  while  sitting  on  horseback  be- 
hind the  laird  of   Bucoleuoh." — The  following 
curious  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  is 
extracted  fh>m  a  Journal  of  principal  events  in 
the  years  1070, 1071, 107S,  and  part  of  1578,  kept 
by  Blohard  Bannatyne,  amanuensis  to  John 
Knox.    "  The  fburt  of  September,  they  of  Edin- 
burgh, horsemen  and   Aitmen  (and,   as  was 
reported,  the  roost  part  of  Clidisdalll,  that  per- 
tenit  to  the  Hamiltons),  come  to  Btriveling,  the 
number  of  ill  or  iUi  c  men,  on  hors  bak,  guydlt  C^, 
be  ane  George  Bell,  their  hacbutteris  being  all  (  '    ^ 
horsed,  enterit  in  Striveling,  be  fy ve  honris  in  V . 
the  morning  (whair  thair  was  never  one  to  mak  '^ 
watohe),  crying   this   slogene.  'Ckxl  and  the  | 
queen !  ane  Hamiltoune  i  think  on  the  bishop  of  yi 
St.  Androis,  all  is  owres; '  and  so  a  certains 
come  to  evorie  grit  ntanis  ludgane,  and  appre- 
hendit  the  lordis  Mortonn  and  Olencarnei  but 
Mortounis  hous  they  set  on  fyre,  wha  randerit  \ ' 
him  to  the  loird  of  Baleleuoh.    Wormestoon  ''/'. 


{ 


>e  t. 
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being  appointed  to  the  regentes  hous,  desyicd  r' 
him  to  cum  fbrth,  which  he  had  no  will  to  doe,  ^, 
I  yet,  be  perswasione  of  Oarleys  and  otheris,  with  ^' 
f  he  infkntry  thronged  tumuUuously  together  onM  him,  tho't  it  test  to  come  in  will,  nor  to  byde  y-. 
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■ent  another  enterpriie,  ao  well  planned,  to 
hafipHf  commenced,  and  so  strangely  dlioou< 
certed.  To  the  licence  of  the  marcbmen  the 
fliUure  was  attributed;  bat  the  same  cause 
ensured  a  safSe  retreat. — SpottUmcode,  Oitdaentft, 
Robertton,  Melvillt. 

The  wily  earl  of  Morton,  who,  after  the  short 
intervening  regency  of  Mar,  succeeded  to  the 
supreme  authority,  contrived,  by  force  or  arti- 
flee,  to  render  the  party  of  the  king  every  where 
superior.  Even  on  the  middle  borders,  he  had 
the  address  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  powerftal, 
though  savage  and  licentious,  clans  of  Ruther- 
ford and  Tumbull,  as  well  as  the  dtiiens  of  Jed- 
burgh.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  counterpoise 
his  powerful  opponents,  Buccleuoh  and  Faimi- 
hirst,  in  their  own  country ;  and,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  surprise  Jedburgh,  even 
these  warm  adherents  of  Mary  relinquished  her 
cause  in  despair. 

While  Morton  swayed  the  state,  his  attach- 
ment to  Elizabeth,  and  the  humiliation  which 
many  of  the  border  chleft  had  undergone,  con- 
tributed to  maintain  good  order  on  tiie  marches, 
till  James  YI.  himself  assumed  the  reins  of 
goveroment.— The  intervening  skirmish  of  the 

the  extremitie,  becaus  they  supposed  there  was 
no  resistance,  and  swa  the  regent  come  fVirth, 
and  was  randered  to  Wormestoune,  under  pro- 
meis  to  save  his  lyfe.  Captane  Crawflirde, 
being  in  the  town,  gat  sum  men  out  of  the 
castell,  and  uther  gentlemen  being  in  the  town, 
come  as  they  my't  best  to  the  geat,  chased  them 
out  of  the  town.  The  regent  was  shot  by  ane 
Captain  Cader,  who  confessed  that  he  did  it  at 
commande  of  George  Bell,  wha  was  comandit 
so  to  doe  be  the  lord  Huntlie  and  Claud  Hamil- 
ton. Some  sayis,  that  Wormestoun  was  sehot 
by  the  same  schot  that  slew  the  regent,  but 
alwayis  he  was  slane,  notwithstanding  the 
regent  cryed  to  save  him,  but  it  culd  not  be,  the 
furie  was  so  grit  of  the  persewaris,  who  following 
so  that,  the  lord  of  Mortone  said  to  Balcleuch, 
'  I  sail  save  yon  as  you  savit  me,'  and  so  he  was 
tane.  Garleys,  and  sindrle  otheris,  war  dane 
at  the  port,  in  the  persute  of  thame.  Thair  war 
ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  slane  of  the  king's  folk,  Ml  > 


^  Bddswire,  (see  the  ballad  under  that  title)  was 
but  a  sudden  explosion  of  the  rivalry  and  sup- 
pressed hatred  of  the  borderers  of  both  king- 
doms. In  truth,  the  stem  rule  of  Morton,  and 
of  his  delegates,  men  unconnected  with  the  bor«  i 
ders  by  birth,  maintained  in  that  country  more 
strict  discipline  than  had  ever  been  there  exer- 
dsed.    Perhaps  this  hastened  his  fidl. 

The  unpopularity  of  Morton,  acquired  partly 
by  the  strict  administration  of  Justice,  and  partly 
by  avarice  and  severity,  forced  him  firom  the 
regency.  In  1078,  he  retired,  apparently,  from 
state  ailUrs,  to  his  castle  of  Dalkeith;  which  the  | 
populace,  emphatically  expressing  their  awe  and 
dread  of  his  person,  termed  the  Lion't  Dm. 
But  Morton  could  not  live  in  retirement;  and, 
early  in  the  same  year,  the  aged  lion  again 
rushed  from  his  cavern .  By  a  mixture  of  policy 
and  violence,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  fortress 
of  Stirling,  and  of  the  person  of  James.  His 
nephew,  Angus,  hastened  to  his  assistance. 
Against  him  appeared  his  follower  Cessford, 
with  many  of  the  Homes,  and  the  citizens  of  I 
Edinburgh.  Alluding  to  the  restraint  of  the 
king's  person,  they  bore  his  efBgy  on  their  ban- 
ners, with  a  rude  rhyme,  demanding  liberty  or 


and  als  mony  of  theiris,  or  mea,  as  was  said,  and 
a  doien  or  xvi  tane.  Twa  espedall  servantis 
of  the  lord  Argyle's  were  slane  also.  This  Oader . 
that  schot  the  regent,  was  once  turned  bak  off  | 
the  toune,  and  was  send  again  (as  is  said),  be 
the  lord  Huntlie,  to  cause  Wormistoun  rettoe ; 
but,  before  be  come  agane,  he  was  dispatched, 
and  had  gottin  deidis  woundia. 

The  regent  being  sehot  (as  said  is),  was  brought 
to  the  eastel,  whar  he  callit  for  ane  phisitione, 
one  for  his  soule,  ane  uther  for  his  bodie.  But 
all  h<^  of  life  was  past,  for  he  was  schot  in  his 
entreallis ;  and  swa,  after  sumthingis  spokin  to 
the  lordis,  which  I  know  not,  he  departed  in  the 
fbare  of  Ood,  and  made  a  blessed  end;  whilk 
the  rest  of  the  lordis,  that  tho't  thame  to  his 
hiert,  and  lytic  reguardit  him,  shall  not  mak  so 
blised  an  end,  unles  they  mend  their  maneirs." 

This  curious  manuscript  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, under  the  inspection  of  John  Graham 
Dalyell,  Esq. 
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Mrl  of  Morton  narelied  againtt  hit  tam  m  Ihr 

M  nUkirk,  and  a  deqteimtt  aetioa  mnat  kava 

floanod,  twt  for  Um  pamiarion  of  Bowaa,  tht 

Knglhh  ambaaador.     The  only  blood,  than 

fpUt,  wa«  tn  a  duel  betwixt  Tait,  a  fcUowar  of 

Cnwfcri,  and  JobiutoiM,  a  w«t  border  maa, 

attending    upon    Angoa.     They  foaght   with 

lanoee,  and   on   honeback,  aeoordiag  to  the 

fkahfam  of  the  borden. — The  foemer  wa*  nn- 

bonwd  and  elain,  the  latter  deaperately  wounded. 

^-aodscrqfl,  voL  ii.  p.  961.    Tlte  prodence  of  the 

lata  regent  appeare  to  hate  abandoned  him, 

when  be  wae  decojrcd  into  a  trea^  upon  this 

uoeaaioa.    It  wae  not  long  befiNre  Morton,  the 

vetemn  warrior,  and  the  eraftgr  atateaman,  was  j  |  never  wronged  thee  ?    I  wiih  tiiee  a  more  quiet 


Ura.    Tha  ^  Katflih  bovdenn,  and  tha  gallant 

qoaea  Mary,  died  in  hie  eonllneoiant,  of  a  bro- 
ken heart.— SpoMMieoe^,  p.  341. 

The  tyimnny  of  Arran  baoooaiagdally  BMia  in- 
Mipportable,  the  exiled  lovde.  Joined  by  Maxwdl, 
Hone,  Bothwell,  and  otlier  border  chleftaiae, 
■eised  the  town  of  Stirling,  which  waa  pillaged 
by  thata-dieorderly  foUowere,  inTeeted  tha  oactle. 
which  eurrendered  at  dieeretion,  and  drove  the 
Ikvooiite  from  the  king's  ooundU^ 

The  king,  perceiving  the  earl  of  Bothwall 
among  the  armed  Uaroni,  to  whom  be  miran- 
dered  hie  penon,  addreaaed  him  in  theae  pro- 
phetic  worda :— "  Francis,  Frandij,  what  moved 
tliee  to  come  in  armi  againat  thy  prince,  who 
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forecd  to  bend  bia  neck  to  an  engine  of  death.f 
the  oae  of  which  he  himaelf  had  introduced  into 
tiootiand. 

Reicaaed  from  tlie  thraldom  of  Morton,  the 
king,  with  more  than  youthfbl  levity,  threw  hla 
Buprane  power  into  the  handa  of  Lennox  and 
Arran.  The  religion  of  the  flrat,  and  the  inflt- 
mona  character  of  the  aecond  flivourite,  exelted 
the  hatred  of  the  eommona,  while  their  exdu- 
aive  and  engroeaing  power  awakened  the  Jea- 
lonay  of  the  other  noblea.  Jamee,  doomed  to 
be  the  sport  of  contending  fltctiooa,  waa  aelaed  at 
Stirling  by  the  noblea,  oonfederated  in  what  waa 
termed  the  Bakl  of  Suthven.  IJut  the  conapira- 
tort  aoon  Buffered  their  prise  to  eaoape,  and  ware 
revrarded  ft>r  their  enterprise  by  exile  or  death. 

In  U80,an  affraytook  plaee  at  a  border  meet- 
ing, in  which  lord  Euasel,  the  earl  of  Bedford's 
eldest  aon,  chanced  to  be  alain.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth imputed  the  guilt  of  thia  alaughter  to 
Thomaa  Kerof  Falmihlr8t,inatlgated  byArnm. 
Upon  the  imperious  demand  of  the  Engliah  am- 
baaaador,  both  were  committed  to  priaon ;  but 
the  minion,  Arran,  waa  aoon  reatored  to  liber^ 
and  fhvour;  while  Falmlhint,  the  dread  of  the 

t  A  rude  sort  of  guillotine,  called  the  wtmtdm. 
The  implement  is  now  in  poaseaaion  of  the  Ho> 
ciety  of  Hoottlah  Antiquariea. 


apirit,elee  I  foreaee  thy  deatruction."— Spottia- 
wooda,  p.U3. 

In  Ihet,  the  extraordinary  enterpritea  of  thla 
nobleman  disturbiil  the  next  ten  yean  of 
Jamee's  reign.  Fraucis  Stuart,  son  to  a  bastard 
of  James  V.,  had  been  invested  with  the  titlee 
and  eatatea  belonging  to  hia  maternal  unele, 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell.  upon  the  fbr- 
foitoreof  that  influnoua  man ;  and  consequently 
became  lord  of  Liddeedale,  and  of  the  castle  of 
Hermitage.— This  acquisition  of  power  upon  the 
borden,  where  he  could  easily  levy  foUowera 
willing  to  undertake  the  most  deaperate  enter- 
prise. Joined  to  the  man's  native  daring  and  vio- 
lent spirit,  nnderad  Bothwell  the  moat  turbulent 
insurgent  that  ever  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  a  kingdom.  During  the  k*.ng^  abepnee  in 
Denmark,  Bothwell,  swayed  by  the  supentition 
of  hia  age,  had  tampered  with  certain  aooth- 
aayen  and  witches,  by  whoae  pretended  art  he 
lioped  to  ii>retell,  or  roriup*  to  achiere,  the 

i  The  aseoeiated  nobles  seem  to  have  owed 
their  aaoceaa  chiefly  to  tlie  border  apeamen; 
for,  though  they  had  a  band  of  metcenariee, 
who  uaed  Are-arms,  yet  they  were  such  bad 
maaten  of  tlieir  craft,  their  captain  was  heard 
to  ofaeerve,  "  that  thoee,  who  knew  his  soldiers 
aa  well  aa  he  did,  would  hardly  chuae  to  marc* 
iA  b^ptrt  them."—<iDdtcr<tft,  v.  li.  p.  308. 
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doRth  of  hli  monanh.    IbomcT  tlMOoailiofl^ 
Inquidtion,  i^di  JamM  dalifhted  to  hold  vpon 
theprotennortbaoomltieiMioMyMineor  U* 
ooufail  pneeediiigs  i««n  teoaght  to  light,  te 
whfcdi  he  WM  pat  in  ward  in  tht  CMtl*  or  Xdln- 
tNugh.    Bamingwith  nfcnga,  ha  fafoka  from 
hia  conflnement,  and  faukad  Dor  aoaoa  tima  npoa 
the  bordara,  where  ha  hoped  ibr  the  eoonten- 
anoe  of  his  aon-in^law,  Bneetonefa.    Undetased 
by  the  abaance  of  that  ehla^  who,  in  obadiaiiee 
to  the  rofal  eommand,  had  prudently  ratirad  to 
France,  Bothwell  attempted  the  dMpantleeii- 
terpriae  ci  aeising  the  penon  of  the  king,  while 
reaiding  in  hia  metropolta.    At  the  dead  oT  the 
night,  ftdlowed  hf  a  band  oT  bordeien,  ha  ooea- 
pled  the  oourt  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and 
began  to  bant  open  the  dooca  of  the  royal 
apartmenta.    The  nobility,  dlatruatfkil  of  eaoh 
other,  and  ignoiant  of  the  extent  of  the  eon- 
apixaey,  only  endeftTOorad  to  make  good  the 
defence  of  their  aepamtelodginga;  batdarkneaa 
and  oonfWon  preranted  the  aaaailanta  from 
proHting  by  their  dieanlon.    Melville,  who  waa 
praaent,  givea  a  lively  pUstora  of  the  aoene  of  die- 
order,  tranaiently  illaminated  bjthe  glare  of 
poaaing  torchea;  while  the  report  of  flre-anna, 
the  clatter  of  armour,  the  dlnofhammeia  thun- 
dering on  the  gatee,  mingled  wOdly  with  the 
way-cry  of  the  borderen,  who  ahouted  incea- 
aantly,"  Joatioe!  Juatioe!  ABothwaUl  ABoth- 
weU!"     The  dtiaena  of  Sdinbugh  at  length 
began  to  aaKmble  fbr  the  delteoe  of  their  aore- 
reign ;  and  Bothwell  waa  oompeDed  to  retreat, 
which  he  did  without  conaiderabla  loaa.— IfW- 
vUUt  p.  866.    A  aimilar  attempt  on  the  perNin 
of  Jamea,  while  reeidlng  at  Faalkland,  alao  mia- 
gsre;  but  the  credit  whkh  Bothwell  obtained 
on  the  bordera,  by  theae  bold  and  deapecate 
enterpriaea,  waa  incredible.    "All  TiTiotdak," 
myaSpottiawoode, '*  ran  altar  him  i"  aothathe 
Anally  obtained  hia  oli|)ect ;  and,  at  Bdinborgh, 
in  1898,  he  atood  before  Jamea,  an  \wezpeeted 
apparition,  with  hia  naked  award  in  hia  hand. 
•'Strike  I" 


**  Strike,  and  and  thy  work ! 
my  diahonoor."     But  Bothwell,  with  unes- 
peeted  moderatkm,  ottly  atipolated  ftnr  remiaeion 
of  hia  ftrMtore,  and  did  not  even  Iralat  on 
ramalnlngateoqrt,  vHienee hia  party  waa  ghortly     (  r-_tr 
agpelled,  by  the  letuni  of  the  hard  Home,  and 
hia  other  enemlea.    Inoenaed  at  thia  revene, 
Bothwell  levied  a  body  of  Ibor  hondred  oavmlry, 
and  attacked  the  Ung^  guard  in  broad  day, 
upon  the  Boroogh  Moor  near  Bdinborf^— The 
ready  aocooor  of  the  dtiaena  mved  Jamea  from 
IkUiag  once  more  into  the  haada  of  hia  toilm- 
leat  ■uhjeet.t    On  a  aubaeqaent  day,  Bothwdl 
met  the  Uird  of  Ceeaftwd,  riding  near  Bdln- 
borgb,  with  whom  he  ftmght  a  ain^  combat, 
wliidi  laated  for  two  hoar8.t    But  hia  credit  waa 
now  fldlen ;  he  retreated  to  England,  whence 
he  waa  driven  by  Elisabeth,  and  then  wandered 
to  Spain  and  Italy,  where  he  aubaiated,  in  indi- 
gence and  obacurity,  on  the  bread  which  he 
earned  by  apoatatlsing  to  the  flUth  of  Some. 
So  fell  thia  agitator  of  domeatio  broila,  whoee 
name  paaaed  into  a  proverb,  denoting  a  power- 
ful and  tarbnlent  deRiagogne.| 

t  Bpottiawoode  mya,  the  Ung  awaited  thia 
charge  with  flrmneea ;  but  Biirel  avera,  that  he 
fled  upon  the  gallop.  The  lame  author,  Inaaaart 
of  the  Arm  deportment  of  Jamea,  when  seiaed 
by  Bothwell,  deaoribea  "the  king'a  mi^Mtie  as 
flying  down  the  back  atair,  with  hia  breediea  iu 
hia  hand,  in  great  fear.**— BirraU,  apmd  DalgtU, 
p.  80.  Such  ia  the  diflbrence  betwixt  the  nam-  (>c\^ 
tive  of  the  courtly  archbiahop,  and  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  burgees  of  Edinburgh. 

f  Thfe  rencounter  took  iriaoe  at  Hnmbie,  in 
East  Lothian.  BoAwell  waa  attended  hj  a 
ewvant,  called  Gibaon,  and  Geeatwd  by  one  of 
the  Butheribrda,  who  waa  hurt  in  the  cheek. 
The  combatants  parted  Item  pure  tktigue;  f<w 
Hm  defensive  armour  of  the  times  waa  so  com- 
pletely impenetrable,  that  the  wearer  seldom 
aiittft*'^  much  damage  by  aotaal  woonda. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  writing  of  Eaaax, 
then  in  prison,  says,  "  Let  the  queen  hold  Bath' 
while  she  hath  him."u.j|imHa,  vol.  IL  p. 


Sit.    It  appeara  flrom  CreidUom't  Mimoirt,  that 
aaU  Jamea,  with  royal  dignity—  •  Bothwell's  grandson,  though  ao  neariy  related 
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While  thMe  aoenet  wen  paMing  in  the  metro*  #  interdicting  tbe  oee  of  horees  and  arms  upon 


polie,  the  bordere  were  ftuioiuly  agitated  by  dvU 
dieoord.  The  fluniUes  of  Oeeetbrd  and  Ftdml- 
hint  difputed  their  right  to  the  wardenry  of  the 
nikidle  marohee,  and  to  the  proToetry  of  Jed- 
burgh; and  William  Kerr  of  Aneram,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  latter,  waa  murdexed  by  the  young 
ohi«f  of  CeMfbrd,  at  the  Instigation  of  hla  mother. 
SpotHnvoodt,  p.  883.  But  this  was  trifling,  oom- 
pared  to  the  civil  war  waged  on  the  western 
frontier,  between  tbe  Johnstons  and  Maxwells, 
of  which  there  is  a  minute  account  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  ballad  entitled  "MaxneWa  Good- 
night." Prefixed  to  that  termed  "Kittmomi 
WiU'u,"  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the 
last  warden  raids  performed  upon  the  border. 

My  sketch  of  border  history  now  draws  to  a 
dose.  The  aeceesion  of  Jamee  to  the  English 
crown  C(»nverted  the  extremity  into  the  centre  of 
his  kingdom. 

The  east  marches  of  Scotland  were,  at  thia  mo- 
mentous period,  in  a  state  of  comparative  civi- 
lisation. The  rich  soil  of  Berwickshire  scon 
invited  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  arts  <rf  agricnltnie. 
—Even  in  the  days  of  Lesley,  the  nobke  and 
barons  of  the  Merse  difbred  in  manners  from 
the  other  borderers,  administered  Justice  with 
regularity,  and  abstained  flnom  plunder  and 
depredation.  Do  Moribuo  Seotorum,  p.  7.  But 
on  the  middle  and  western  marches,  tbe  Inha- 
bitants were  nnreetrained  moes-troopars  and 
cattle-drivers,  knowing  no  measure  of  Uw,  says 
Camden,  but  the  length  of  their  swords.  The 
sterilit)-  of  the  mountainous  country,  which  they 
inhabited,  offered  little  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry; and,  for  the  long  series  of  centuries 
which  we  have  hastily  reviewed,  the  hands  of 
rapine  were  never  there  folded  in  inactivity,  nor 
the  sword  of  violence  returned  to  the  scabbard. 
Tarious  proclamations  were  in  vain  issued,  fbr 

to  the  royal  Ihmily,  actually  rode  a  private  in  the 
Scottish  horse  guards,  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  11. 
—Bdinburgk,  1781,  p.  41. 


the  west  border  of  England  and  6cot]and.t  The 
evil  was  found  to  require  the  radical  cure  of 
extirpation.  Bnodeuch  collected  under  his  but- 
ners  the  muet  desperate  of  the  border  warriors, 
of  whom  he  formed  a  legion,  fbr  tbe  eervloe  of 
the  states  of  Holland,  who  had  as  much  reason 
to  T^oloe  on  their  arrival  upon  the  oontinent,  as 
Britain  to  congratulate  herself  upon  their  de- 
parture. It  may  be  presumed,  that  few  of  this 
ocips  ever  returned  to  their  native  country.  The 
dan  of  Or«me,ahardy  and  fbrodous  set  of  free- 
booters, inhabiting  chiefly  the  Debateable  Land, 
by  a  very  summary  exertion  of  authority,  was 
transported  to  Ireland,  and  their  return  prohi- 
bited under  pain  of  death.  Against  other  oflbn- 
ders,  measures,  equally  arbitrary,  were  without 
heeitation  pursued.  Numbers  of  border  riders 
were  executed,  without  even  tbe  fbrmality  of  a 
trial  j  and  it  is  even  said,  that  in  mockery  of 
Jnstioe,  assisee  were  held  upon  them  after  they 
had  snflbred.  For  these  acts  of  tyranny,  see 
JoAiMfoN,  p.  874,  414,  88,  98.  The  memory  of 
Dunbar's  legal  proceedings  at  Jedburgh,  are 
preserved  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  Jtddart  Jtu- 
iieo,  which  signifies,  trial  after  execution.^    By 

t  "  Proclamation  shall  be  made,  that  all  inha- 
biting with  Tynedale  and  Biddeedale,  in  Kor- 
thumberUnd,  Bewcastledale,  WUlgavey,  the 
north  part  of  Qllsland,  Esk,  and  Leven,  in  Cum- 
berland :  east  and  west  Ttvldale,  Liddeedale, 
Eskdale,  Ewsdale,  and  Annerdale,  in  ScotUnd 
(saving  noblemen  and  gentlemen  unsuspected  of 
fblony  and  theft,  and  not  being  of  broken  clans, 
and  their  houeehdd  servants,  dwelling  within 
thoee  several  places  befbre  redted,)  shall  put 
away  all  armour  and  weapons,  as  well  offensive 
as  defiBUsive,  as  Jacks,  spears,  lances,  swords, 
daggers,  and  steel-caps,  haok-buts,  pistols,  plate 
sleeves,  and  such  like;  and  shall  not  keep  any 
horse,  gelding,  or  mare,  above  the  value  of  fifty 
shillings  sterlbig,  or  thirty  pounds  Scots,  upon 
the  like  pain  of  imprisonment."— i>roeM(fiiv«  qf 
tho  Bordtr  Commiuionert,  lOOi^ltUroduetioii  to 
HUtory  qf  Cumberland,  p.  US7. 

^  A  similar  proverb  in  England  of  the  same 
4^  iaterpretatlon  is  LjfdfMi  Law,  derived  fhnu 
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this  rigour,  though   sternly  and  unooniden-  ^  maichmen,  mors  briefly  and  better  than  a  for 


tiously  flzerciaed,  the  border  marauden  were,  in 
the  ooune  of  yean,  dther  reclaimed  or  ester* 
minated ;  though  nearly  a  century  elapeed  ere 
their  manners  were  altogether  assimilated  to 
those  of  their  oountrymen.f 


In  these  hasty  sketches  of  border  history,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  select  such  incidents,  as  may 
introduce  to  the  reader  the  character  of  the 


Lydford,  a  corporation  in  Devonshire,  where  it 
seems  the  same  irr^ular  administration  of  jus- 
tice prevailed.  A  burlesque  copy  of  verses  on 
this  town  begins, 

I  oft  hsTe  heard  of  I^dford  Law, 
How  in  the  mom  they  haa;  sad  draw. 
And  sit  in  judgment  after. 
See  WutmU'*  HUtory  qf  Devontkire. 

t  Bee  the  acts  18  Cha.  II.  ch.  8.  and  30  Cha. 
II.  ch.  a.  against  the  border  moss-troopers,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  following  curious  extracts 
from  Mereuriut  Poliiietu,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished during  the  usurpation. 

"  Thur$d^,  November  11, 1863. 

Edinburgh.— The  Scotts  and  moss-troopers 
have  again  revived  their  old  custom  of  robbing 
and  murthering  the  EngUsh,  whether  soldiers 
or  other,  upon  all  opportunities,  within  these 
three  weeks.  We  have  had  notice  of  several 
robberies  and  murders  committed  by  them. 
Among  the  rest,  a  lieutenant,  and  one  other  of 
col.  Overton's  regiment,  returning  flrom  Eng- 
land, were  robbed  not  tu  from  Dunbarr.  A 
lieutenant,  lately  master  of  the  customs  at 
Kirkcudbright,  was  killed  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  place;  and  four  foot  soldiers  of  colonel 
Overton's  were  killed,  going  to  their  quarters, 
by  some  mossers,  who,  after  they  had  given  them 
quarter,  tied  their  lumda  behind  them,  and 
threw  them  down  a  steep  hill,  or  rock,  as  it  was 
related  by  a  Scotchman,  who  was  with  them, 
but  escaped." 

iMdemr-''  October  13, 1663.— The  Pariiament, 
October  IS,  past  an  act,  declaring,  any  person 
ttiat  sliall  discover  any  felon,  or  felons  (com- 
monly called,  or  known,  by  the  name  of  moss- 
troopers), residing  upon  the  borders  of  England 
and  Scotiand,  shall  have  a  reward  of  ten  pounds 
upon  their  conviction." 


mal  ess^r  upon  their  manners.  If  I  have  been 
Rooessftd  in  the  attempt,  he  Is  ahreadyaoquain  ted 
with  the  mixture  of  courage  and  rapacity  by 
whidi  they  were  distinguished;  and  has  re- 
viewed some  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  acted  a 
principal  part.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary 
to  notice,  more  minutely,  some  of  their  pecu- 
liar customs  and  modes  of  life. 

Their  morality  was  of  a  singular  kind.  The 
n4>ine  by  which  they  subsisted,  they  accounted 
lawfol  and  honourable.  Ever  liable  to  lose  their 
whole  substance,  by  an  incurdon  of  the  English 
on  a  sudden  breach  of  truce,  they  oared  littie  to 
waste  Uieir  time  in  cultivating  crops,  to  be 
TWfitA.  by  their  foes.  Their  cattie  was,  there- 
fore, their  chief  property;  and  these  were  nightiy 
exposed  to  the  southern  borderers,  as  rapacious 
and  active  as  themselves.  Hence  robbery  as- 
earned  the  appearance  of  lUr  reprisal.  The  (ktal 
privilege  of  pursuing  the  marauders  into  their 
own  country,  for  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  led  to 
continual  skirmislies.  The  vrarden  also,  himself 
frequently  the  chieftain  of  a  border  horde,  when 
redress  was  not  instantly  granted  by  the  oppo- 
site o£9oer,  for  depredations  sustained  by  his  dis- 
trict, was  entitied  to  retaliate  upon  England  by 
a  warden  raid.  In  such  eases,  the  moss-troopers, 
who  crowded  to  his  standard,  found  themselves 
pursuing  their  craft  under  legal  authority,  and 
became  the  Ikvourites  and  followers  of  the  mili- 
tary magistrate,  whose  ordinary  duty  it  was 
to  check  and  suppren  them.  Equally  unable 
and  unwilling  to  make  nice  distinctions,  they 
were  not  to  be  convinced,  that  what  was 
to-day  flUr  booty,  was  to-morrow  a  subject  of 
theft.  National  animosity  uvially  gave  an 
additional  stimulus  to  their  rapacity ;  although 
it  must  be  owned  that  their  depredations  ex- 
tended also  to  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  their 
ownoountiyt 

\  The  armorial  bearinp,  adopted  by  many  of 
^  the  border  tribes,  show  how  littie  they  were 
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Thairwei  not,  in  all  LiddeadaO, 
That  ky  mair  craftelly  oould  ttell, 
Whar  thou  hingia  on  that  pin ! 

lb.  p.  194. 


Sir  Richard  Maitland,  incensed  at  the  bold- 
ness and  impunity  of  the  thieves  of  Liddeadale 
in  his  time,  has  attacked  them  with  keen  iam- 
bicks. 

The  borderers  had,  in  f&ct,  Uttle  reason  to 
regard  the  inland  Soots  as  their  fellow-«al))ects, 
or  to  respect  the  power  of  the  crown.    They 
were  frequently  resigned,  by  express  compact, 
to  the  bloody  retaliation  of  the  English,  without 
experiencing  any  assistance  from  their  prince, 
and  his  more  immediate  sul^ects.    If  thqr  be- 
held him,  it  was  more  frequently  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  arenging  judge,  than  of  a  protecting 
sovereign.    They  were  in  truth,  during  the  time 
of  peace,  a  kind  of  outcasts,  agiOnst  whom  the 
united  powers  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
often  employed.    Henoe,  the  men  of  the  borders 
had  little  attachment  to  the  monarohs,  whom 
they  termed,  in  derision,  the  kings  of  Fife  and 
Lothian ;  provinces  which  they  were  not  legally 
entitled  to  inhabit,f  and  which,  therefore,  they 
pillaged  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  thqr  had 
belonged  to  a  foreign  country.    This  strange, 
precarious,  and  adventurous  mode  of  lift,  led  by 
the  borderers,  was  not  without  its  pleasures,  and 
seems,  in  all  probability,  hardly  so  disagreeable 
to  us,  as  the  monotony  of  regulated  society  must 
have  been  to  those  who  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  state  of  rapine.    Well  has  It  been 
remarked,  by  the   eloquent   Burke,  that  the 
shifting  tides  of  fear  and  hope,  the  flight  and 
pursuit,  the  peril  and  escape,  alternate  flunine 
and  feast,  of  the  savage  and  the  robber,  after  a 
time  render  all  course  of  slow,  steady,  progres- 
sive, unvaried  occupation,  and  the  prospect  only 


t  By  an  act  1087,  c.  96,  borderers  are  expelled 
from  the  inland  counties,  unless  they  ean  find 
security  tor  their  quiet  deportment. 
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w  of  a  limited  medfcierlly,  at  the  end  of  long  labour, 
to  the  last  degree  tame,  languid,  and  insipid. 
The  interesting  nature  of  their  exploits  may  be 
conceived  from  the  aoooant  of  Gamden. 

*'What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are 
that  inhabit  these  valleys  in  the  marehee  of 
both  kingdoms,  John  Ledey,  a  Scotchman  him- 
self, and  bishop  of  Boas,  will  inform  you.    They 
sally  out  of  their  own  borders,  in  the  night, 
in  troope,  through  unflrequented  bye-ways,  and 
many  intricate  windings.     All  the  day-time 
they  reflresh  themselves  and  their  hones  in  lurk- 
ing holes  they  had  pitched  upon  befbre,  till  they 
arrive  In  the  dark  at  those  places  they  have  a 
design  upon.    As  soon  as  they  have  seised  upon 
the  booty,  they.  In  like  manner,  return  home  in 
the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching 
many  a  compass.     The  more  skUftil  any  captain 
Is  to  pass  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked 
turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  tiie  thickest 
mists  and   darkness,    his  reputation    is   the 
greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an 
excellent  head.— And  they  are  so  very  cunning, 
that  they  seldom  have  their  booty  taken  from 
them,  unless  sometimes,  when,  by  the  help  of 
blood-hounds  follovring  them  exactly  upon  the 
tract,  they  may  chance  to  Ihll  into  the  hands  of 
their  adversaries.    When  being  taken,  they  have 
so  much  persuasive  doqnsnce,  and  so  many 
smooth  insinuating  words  at  command,  that  if 
they  do  not  move  thehr  Judges,  nay,  and  even 
their  adversaries  (notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  their  natures)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite 
them  to  admiration  and  compassion." — Cam- 
den'M  Britannia.     The  reader  is  requested  to 
compare  this  curious  account,  given  by  Lesley, 
with  the  ballad  called  HaibU  Nobk.i 


"-;'  ,;3 
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^  The  following  tradition  la  alao  illustrative 
of  Lesley's  account.  Yeitch  of  Dawyk,  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  bravexy,  who  flourished  In 
the  16th  century,  is  said  hy  tradition  to  have 
been  upon  bad  terms  with  a  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, Tweedle  ot  Drummelsier.  By  aome 
W  accident  a  flock  of  ]>awyk's  sheep  bad  stnyed 
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TlMinn«di«ft]MmM«l4rt,  wfaHiMinalMftlAtlMvflbctaof  BMkMHJ  prfjadW.    Th*  timib^      / 


(aIj  by  tb*  'fiMlf*  of  iplooder,  w«  re  never  nurfted 
with  criMitjr,  •»!  mMmd  *«*n  with  bloodibed, 
oriltM  In  th*  caat  of  oppodtibn.  Th»y  held, 
tt.At  pr(#|*i  t/  «»■  <!4mnKrn  to  all  who  rtood  In 
MAotor  It;  but  thfty  abhorrH  •»•!  aTcrfded  th* 
rrtflM  of  iinnnf  1— fj  boib^i*-.— /.4«/«y,  p.  O. 
TfalJ  »u,  pf  rhaps,  partly  owlaff  to  the  haUta  of  j 
latima<7  Lit»rtst  the  burd«TMv  of  both  klag- 
J«ima,  botw.thttandlDff  their  rbotaal  hoatillty  > 
and  rtdprwal  dfprcdatiobt.  A  natoral  Infeer- 
cbam  took  plao*  between  tha  English  and 
heuttlah  marchera,  at  bordir  nieetlnga,  and  dor* 
inf  the  khort  intrrvali  of  p««ee.  They  net  frt- 
<|iwntljr  at  partiM  of  th*  chare  and  football ;  and 
;t  requirtd  wan/  ao'l  •tric-t  r^f  alations,  on  both 
•Met,  to  prevent  tht-m  fimn  fJwmlnf  intcnnar- 
riaj|ai,and  fktMii  cultiratinn  too  rlrjee  a  denrea  of 
intmary.-  Srtkiiik  AeU,  \5H7,  p.  IM ;  Wharlom't  ' 
M'KmlaiUnit,  9th  KJtvsrd  Vt.    The  cuftom,  alao,  I 

^    I  of  tiajring  black'mail,  or  piotretJon  rent,  intro- 

^  duiiiMi  a  eonnt-rilon  betwiat  the  countrlet;  fur 

a  riouttich  Loplerer,  taking  black  •mall  tnmi  an 

M .   KnglUh  Inhabitant,  wat  not  only  hlmeelf  bound 

/     to  abeidn  from   Injuring  ■onh  person,  bat  alao 
'/  "fj  to  maintain  hit  qiuurel,  and  rt^over  hia  pro-  I 
!  iierty,  If  narrled  off  I7  (;thcrt.    Hence,  an  union 

,       niee  brtirlit  the  partica,  foanded  uptm  niatoal 
'  \J  iutereet,  which  ooanteraeted,  in  Buuiy  lutanoea« 


f 


\ 


I 


ovrr  Into  Drummeliter'i  groundi,  at  the  tima 
wlieii  Mrk[t  tj  Ih*  Dm,  a  LUIdndale  outlaw, 
waa  making  hit  roundi  In  Twaeddale.  Hfelng 
this  flork  ut  ihrfp,  he  drove  them  t  ff  withoat 
ivrpirMiny.  Neat  morning,  Veltch,  perceiving 
hie  \um,  uinimoned  hia  errvatita  and  ntainen, 
Ifd'l  a  bloiifl 'hound  upon  the  tracet  of  the  rob- 
bar,  by  wlunn  Uwy  were  guUled  fbr  many  mllee, 
til,  on  the  bank!  of  Lldd**!,  the  dog  etald  upon 
■  I  a  very  large  hay-etack.  The  puTMien  were  a 
/  «"od  deal  ■urpriind  at  the  obetlnate  pauee  of  the 
^  ^  /  liliNNl-hounil,  till  Dawyk  pullfd  down  wme  of 
^"'.  "  the  hay,  and  i|le«»v«ri'«l  a  larg^ eicavatlon,  con- 
/',%■/  talnlng  the  roliiMn  and  Uteir  epoU.  lie  In* 
/  '')  kiantly  flew  u|>oii  liiokk',  and  wu«  about  to 
<  ■  pfinlard   hlin,  w)  rn  the  maraudrf ,  with    the 

a<ldnie  mitirt^l  >>y  I^etlfy,  pn>t<iited  that  he 


') 


ity  of  their  manner*  mMj  be  inkrRd  from  that 
of  thab  language.  InanoMmywtefy,  impriatoJ 
at  London,  16M,  a  mendkant  borderer  Is  Intso- 
doeed,  soIicitiBg  alms  of  a  cstiaen  and  his  wifa. 
To  a  qneatlon  of  the  latter  he  re;  I>e,  "  Savylng 
yoar  hoaoor,  goo'l  maiitms,  I  was  bom  in 
Bedcsdale,  In  Xorthoniterlande,  and  emna  of  a 
wight  riding  rimanv,  call'd  the  Bobei -ns :  gnde 
honcaCe  men,  and  trui*,  saving  a  little  shiftynn 
for  theyr  livyng;  G'td  hrip  them,  silly  pore 
men."  The  wifis  answere,  "  What  doest  thou 
here,  in  this  eountrie?  me  thlnke  thoo  art  a 
Heot  by  thy  tongue."  B<g'gar.—"  Trowa  me 
never  mair  then,  good  deam ,  I  had  rather  be 
hangad  in  a  withia  of  a  cow-taile,  fbr  the!  are 
ever  ihrs  and  ftuse." — Appemdix  to  Jo*iwn'« 
8sd  SktplUrd,  178S,  p.  188.  From  the  wiftis 
observathm,  as  well  as  tnm  the  diaket  of  the 
beggar,  w  may  InAr,  that  there  was  little  dlf- 
firrmes  between  the  Horthnmbrian  and  the  bor- 
der Boottlsh;  a  circumstance  interesting  in 
Itself,  and  decisive  of  the  ucrasional  friendly 
intsreouras  among  the  marehmen.  From  all 
these  combining  drcumstances  aroae  the  lenity 
of  the  botderen  In  their  incursions,  and  the 
equivocal  moderation  which  they  sometimes 
oboerrad  towards  each  othiT  in  open  war.f 


had  ha  not  taken  thim  for  Dmmmelsler's  pro- 
perty. This  deztemos  appeal  to  Veitch's  pas- 
sions saved  the  life  of  the  freebooter. 

t  This  practice  of  the  marehmen  was  observed 
and  reprobatad  by  Tatirn.  "Anoother  manner 
have  they  (tk«  Bnf(H»K  bordertrt)  amoong  them, 
at  wearyng  haodkercbers  roli'd  al>out  their 
armes,  and  lettres  brouder'd  {nnbroiderrd)  npon 
their  oappes:  they  said  tht-msclves,  the  use 
thearof  was  that  ech  of  them  might  knows  his 
Asilowa,  and  thearbye  the  sooner  aancmble,  or  In 
neda  to  ayd  one  another,  and  surh  lyke  respectes : 
howbeit,  thear  wear  of  the  army  amoong  us 
(sum  suspicious  men  pcrohanoe)  that  thought 
thei  used  them  for  collusion,  and  rather  bycaus 
thel  might  be  knowen  to  the  enemie,  as  the  env- 
mil's  are  knowen  to  them  (for  thei  have  their 
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*  ;  wuul'l  iM-tcr  huve  tuucbed  a  clout  (booQ  of  them,  ^  market  too,)  and  soin  conflkt  cither  ech  to  spore    ^  « 
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This  hamanity  and  moderation  was,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  entirely  laid  aside  hj  the  border- 
era.  In  the  case  of  deadly  ftud,  either  agidnst 
an  Englishman,  or  agiUnst  any  neighbooxing 
tribe,  the  whole  force  of  the  offended  clan  was 
bent  to  avenge  the  death  ot  any  of  their  num- 
ber. Their  vengeance  not  only  vented  itself 
upon  the  homicide  and  his  fkunily,  but  upon  all 
his  kindred,  on  his  whole  tribe;  and  on  every 
one,  in  fine,  whose  death  or  ruin  could  aflbct 
him  with  regret.— I.e«/€y,  p.  63;  Border  Lam, 
pauitn ;  SeottUh  Acts,  IBM,  0.  S31.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  following  collection,  many  allu* 
sions  to  this  infernal  custom,  which  always 
overcame  the  marcher's  general  reluctance  to 
■bed  human  blood,  and  rendered  him  remorse- 
lessly savage. 

oother,  or  gently  eche  to  take  oother.  Indede, 
men  have  been  mooved  the  rather  to  thinke  so, 
hycaus  sum  of  their  crosses  {theBnglUhrtderoit) 
were  so  narrowe,  and  so  singly  set  on,  that  a 
puffe  of  wynde  might  blowe  them  flrom  their 
breastes,  and  that  the!  wear  found  right  often 
talking  with  the  Skottish  prikkert  within  less 
than  their  gad's  {tpeart)  length  asunder;  and 
when  the!  perceived  the!  had  been  espied,  thei 
have  begun  one  to  run  at  anoother,  but  so  ap- 
parently perlassent  (in  parley)  as  the  lookers  on 
resembled  their  chasyng  lyke  the  running  at 
base  in  an  uplondish  toun,  whear  the  match  is 
made  for  a  quart  of  good  ale,  or  like  the  play  in 
Robin  Cookes  scole  (a  fineing  tehooi,)  whear, 
bycaus  the  punies  mey  leme,  thei  strike  fewe 
strokes  but  by  assent  and  appointment.  I  hard 
sum  men  say,  it  did  mooch  augment  their  sus- 
picion that  wey,  bycaus  at  the  battail  they  sawe 
these  prikkers  so  badly  demean  them,  more 
intending  the  taking  of  prisoners,  than  the 
surety  of  victorye ;  fbr  while  oother  men  fought, 
thei  fell  to  their  prey ;  that  as  thear  wear  but 
flewe  of  them  but  brought  home  his  prisoner,  so 
wear  thear  many  that  bad  six  or  seven."— Pa/- 
ten'a  Account  qf  Somer$et'$  Bxpcdition,  apud 
DalyeWt  Fragment*,  p.  76. 

It  is  singular  that,  about  this  very  period,  the 
same  circumstances  are  severely  animadverted 
upon  by  the  strenuous  Soottishman,  who  wrote 
the  Complaynt  tff  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the 
Sn  glish  author  above  quoted :  "  There  is  nothing 


'^oi 


h  For  fidelity  to  their  word,  Lesley  ascribes  high 
praise  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  flrontier. 
Bobert  Constable  (himself  a  traitorous  spy)  de- 
scribes the  outlaws,  who  were  his  guides  into 
Scotland,  as  men  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
steal,  yet  would  betray  no  man,  that  trusted  in 
them,  for  all  the  gold  in  Scotland  or  France. 
"They  an  my  guides,"  said  he;  "and  outlaws 
who  might  gain  their  pardon  by  snnrendering 
me,  yet  I  am  secura  of  their  fidelity,  and  have 
often  proved  it."  Indeed,  when  an  instance 
happened  of  breach  of  Ikith,  the  injured  person, 
at  the  first  border  meeting,  rode  through  the 
field,  displaying  a  glove  (the  pledge  of  (kith) 
upon  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  proclaiming 
the  perfidy  of  the  penon  who  had  broken  his 
word.     So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the 

that  is  occasione  of  your  adhering  to  the  opinion 
of  In^land  contrair  your  natife  cuntra,  bet  the 
grit  flunOiarite  that  Inglis  men  and  Scottesh«>s 
had  on  baith  the  boirdours,  ilk  ane  withtutheris, 
in  merchandeis,  in  selling  and  buying  hon  and 
nolt,  and  scheip,  outfhng,  and  infitng,  ilk  ane 
amang  utheris,  the  whilk  fiuniliarlte  is  express 
contrar  the  lauis  and  consuetudis  bayth  of  Ing- 
land  and  Scotland.  In  auld  tymis  it  was  deter- 
mit  in  the  artiklis  of  the  pace,  be  the  twa  war- 
danis  of  the  boirdours  of  Ingland  and  Scotland, 
that  there  shuld  be  na  Ihmiliaritie  betwiz  Scottis 
men  and  Inglis  men,  nor  marriage  to  be  oon- 
trakit  betwix  them,  nor  conventions  on  holy- 
dais  at  gammis  and  plays,  nor  merohandres  to 
be  maid  amang  them,  nor  Scottis  men  till  enter 
on  Inglis  grond,  witht  out  the  king  of  Ingland's 
save  conduct,  nor  Inglis  men  til  enter  on  Scottis 
grond,  witht  out  the  King  of  Scotland's  save  con- 
duct, howbeit  that  ther  war  sure  pace  betwiz 
the  twa  realmes.  Bot  thir  sevyn  yelr  bygane, 
thai  statntis  and  artiklis  of  the  pace  are  adnullit, 
for  ther  hes  been  as  grit  flunlliaritie,  and  conven- 
tions, and  makyng  of  merchandreis,  on  the 
bvirdoun,  this  lang  tyme  betwiz  Inglis  men  and 
Scottis  men,  baytht  in  pace  and  weir,  as  Soottis- 
men  usis  amang  theme  selfis  witht  in  the  realme 
of  Scotland:  and  sic  fiuniliarlte  has  bene  the 
cause  that  the  ^mg  of  Ingland  gat  inteOfgence 
witht  diven  gentlemen  of  Scotland."— Coo^cj^ 
qf  Scotland,  Bdin.  1801,  p.  164. 
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or  their  tribes,  aakn  titcj 
oftrthcBoBDintedasUierttj.  Theabodtofi 
pttty  prineea  hj  no  incaai  eorrMpoodcd  to  tlM 
ezMnt  of  their  power.    We  do  not  flad,  on  tte 
SeoCtUi    border*,  the  ipleiuUd  and  OAtenilte 
bttionlal  cHtlcs  which  gnMsed  and  detmded  the 
oppodte  fhwtler.    The  gothie  fnuidcar  of  Ala- 
wiek,  of  Baby,  and  Of  Naworth,  marks  the  wMl- 
thier  and  more  secore  state  of  the  Eaglidi  noblaa. 
The  Scottish   chieftain,  howerer  eztenslTS  his 
domains,  derirsd  no  advantage,  airs  from  saeh  . 
parts  as  he  ooold  himself  eoltlTata  or  oeenpj.  I  , 
Payment  of  rent  was  hardly  known  on  tho  bor> 
dsfs,  tin  after  the  nnkm.t    AD  that  tha  land-  { 
lord  could  gain,  fhna  those  residing  apon  his 
estate,  was  their  personal  senrice  in  battle,  thoir 
assistance  in  labouring  the  land  retained  in  his 
nataral  possession,  some  petty  quit  rents,  of  a 
nature  resHnbUnf  the  feudal  cawaltiss,  and  per- 
haps a  share  in  the  ipoll  whieh  they  acquired 
by  raplne-t    This,  with  his  herds  of  cattle  and 


r 


Vtf  against  the  pcqund  criminal,  that  ha  A  bard  and  melcai  to  hare  (uairiwd  thsan  far  the 
often  slain  by  his  own  dan,  to  wipe  ont  ths 
'llsgfaee  he  had  brought  on  them.  In  the  anno 
spirit  of  ooowdenoe,  it  was  not  unnsoal  to  behold 
the  Tlcton,  after  an  engagement,  dismiss  their 
prisoners  upon  parole,  who  never  BUIcd  cither  to 
transmit  the  stipulated  ransom,  or  to  surrender 
themsehrn  to  bondage,  if  nnaUe  to  do  so.  But 
the  virtnes  of  a  barbarous  people,  bdng  founded 
not  upon  monl  principle,  but  upon  tho  dreams 
of  superstition,  or  the  capricious  dietatss  of  an- 
Hent  custom,  can  seldom  be  uniftmnly  rriled  on. 
We  must  not,  tlMxefbre,  be  surprised  to  And 
these  rery  men,so  true  to  their  word  In  general, 
using,  upon  other  oocasioni,  various  rssourees 
of  cunning  and  chicane,  against  whieh  the  bor- 
der laws  were  in  vain  dirceteil. 

The  imuMdiate  rulers  of  the  borden  were  the 
chMb  of  the  diffarsnt  clans,  who  ezerdsed  owr 
thrir  rsspeotive  septs  a  dominion  partly  patri- 
archal, and  partly  feudal.  The  latter  bond  of 
adherence  was,  however,  the  more  dender;  Ibr, 
In  the  acts  regulating  the  borders,  we  find 
repeated  msotlon  of  "Clannes  having  eaptalass 
and  ehleflalnss,  whom  on  they  depend,  of^^tlmes 
against  the  willcs  of  their  Unileslorde*."— seof. 
lAf7,  c.  05,  and  tha  Roll  VurHo  anmextd.  Of 
oourse,  these  Uws  looked  less  to  the  feudal  su- 
perior, than  to  tha  chieftain  of  the  name,  fbr 
the  restraint  of  the  disordrrly  tribes ;  and  it  is 
rapeatedly  enactod,  that  the  head  of  the  clan 
should  be  flvrt  called  upon  to  deliver  those  of  his 
lapt,  who  should  oommit  any  trespass,  and  that, 
on  his  fkllure  to  do  so,  be  should  be  liable  to  the 
Injnred  party  In  taXi  redress.  IbUtm,  and  Stat. 
1074,  c.  SSI.  Oy  the  same  statutes,  the  ohiaflalns 
and  landlords,  prselding  over  border  olans,  were 
oMlgad  to  And  caution,  and  togranthostages,  that 
they  would  sul^lect  themtelves  to  the  due  oonrse 
nf  law.  fittcb  clans,  as  had  no  chieftain  of  sufB- 
rbnt  note  to  enter  bail  tar  their  quiet  eondoot, 
bMana  broken  men,  outlawed  to  both  nations. 

-  ""TJ^  •""t!*"*''  ^^r^  of  th.  bor.      Mr.,  by  Sir  WUliam  Scott  ,f  Sarien,  and  Knr 
der  chieftains  may  be  oonoeived  j  fbr  it  bad  been  ^  qfSmUaws,  apud  MaqfMatu't  MSS.  ^ 


I 
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\  Stowe,  In  detailing  the  happy  oonsaquenoss 
of  the  union  of  the  crowns,  obaervas,  "that  the 
nortbeme  borders  became  as  lafe,  and  peaecabia, 
as  any  part  of  the  entire  kingdome,  so  as  in  ths 
fourths  year  of  the  king's  reigns,  as  wril  gcntla- 
men  and  others.  Inhabiting  the  plaeeaalbresaydt, 
finding  the  auncient  wast  ground  to  be  vary  good 
and  IhiitrftUl,  began  to  contende  In  Uwe  about 
their  bounds,  challenging  then,  that  ibr  their 
hereditarie  right,  which  ftmnerly  they  disavowed, 
only  to  avoyde  charge  of  common  defence."  V  '- 

t  "  As  fbr  the  humours  of  the  people  (i. «.  ^  - 
of  Tiviotdale),  they  were  both  strong  and  war-  (  '' 
like,  as  being  inured  to  war,  and  daily  incur-  ^ 
sions,  and  the  moet  part  of  the  heritors  of  the  *! 
country  gave  out  all  their  lands  to  their  tenants,  :  ^ 
Ibr  military  attendance,  upon  rentals,  and  rs-  /  ^ 
served  only  tome  few  maneos  for  their  own  sus-  (■ 
tenanoe,  which  were  laboured  by  their  tenants,  \ 
besides  their  service.     They  paid  an  entry,  a  .'  . 
berauld,  and  a  ■naU  rental-duty;  fbr  then  ^ 
were  no  rents  raised  here  that  were  oonsklera-  / 
ble,  till  king  James  went  into  England ;  yea,  \ 
all  along  the  border."— ^ccounf  <^  Roniurgh- 
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of  diMp,  and  wUh  the  bUuk-maUt  whioh  he  A  If  the  groand  would  permit,  nuioanded  by  m 


exacted  flrom  his  neighboan,  eonstitnted  the 
revenue  of  the  chieftain;  and,  from  flindt  eo 
preoarioue,  he  eoold  rarely  ipara  eoma  to  expend 
in  ttrengthening  or  decorating  hia  habitation. 
Another  reaaon  la  found  in  the  Soottiih  mode  of 
warfiure.  It  was  early  discovered,  that  the 
English  surpass  their  neighbours  in  the  arts  of 
assaulting  or  defending  fintiited  places.  The 
policy  of  the  Scottish,  therefore,  deterred  them 
from  erecting  upon  ttie  borders  buildings  of  such 
extent  and  strength,  as,  being  onoe  taken  by  the 
foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  receiving  a  per- 
manent garriaon.f  To  themselves,  the  woods 
and  hills  of  their  countiy  were  p<dnted  out  by 
the  great  Bruce,  as  their  saftst  bulwarin;  and 
the  maxim  of  the  Douglasses,  that  "  it  was 
better  to  hear  the  lark  sing,  than  the  mouse 
cheep,"  was  adopted  by  every  border  chiet  For 
these  combined  reasons,  the  tesidenoe  of  the 
chieftain  was  commonly  a  large  square  battle- 
inented  t  tower,  called  a  keep,OTpeet;  placed  on 
a  precipice,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  torrent,  and, 

t  The  royal  castles  of  Boxlmrgh,  Hermitage, 
Lochmaben,  &c.,  form  a  class  of  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  being  extensive  and  well  fortified. 
Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  except  the  baronial 
castle  of  Home.  Tet,  in  1406,  the  following 
petty  garrisons  were  thought  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  border;  two  hundred  spear- 
men, and  as  many  archers,  upon  the  east  and 
middle  marches ;  and  one  hundred  spears,  vrith 
a  lilce  number  of  bowmen,  upon  the  western 
marches.  But  then  the  same  statute  provides, 
"  That  they  are  neare  hand  the  bordoure,  are 
ordained  to  have  gud  househaldes,  and  abulzied 
men  as  effeiris :  and  to  be  reddie  at  their  princi- 
pal place,  and  to  pass,  vrith  the  wardanes,  quhen 
and  quhair  they  sail  be  charged."— iie<«  qfJame* 
II.,  cap.  65,  Qf  garrisona  to  be  laid  upon  the  Aor- 
<i«r«.— Hence  Buchanan  has  Justly  described,  as 
an  attribute  of  the  Scottish  nation, 

"  Nee  fouis  nee  murU  patHam,  ted  Marte  tueri." 

i  I  have  observed  a  diiSerenoe  in  architecture 
betwixt  the  English  and  Scottish  towers.  The 
latter  usually  have  upon  the  top  a  pnijectlng 


In  short,  the  situation  of  a  border  house,  \Kj/ 


battlement,  with  intentioes,  andentiy  called  ^  S4th  September,  1633. 


nooat. 

turroanded  by  woods,  and  lendered  almost  isac-  ^^^ 
oestibla  by  torrents,  by  roeks,  or  by  morasMs,  {/^^ 
Bufflcientiy  indicated  the  pursuits  and  appre-  "^  ~ 
hensions  of  its  inhabitanti."— '*  Loom  horrorit 
et  vattsB  tolUtidinU,  aptue  ad  prmdam,  habilit  tui 
rapiMam,  habUaloriiue  euU  lapie  erat  (gffktuiomia 
et  pttra  eeandali,iitpcteqtdetipendiie  Miis  mimim* 
toattnH,  totmm  de  aliemt,  pamm  d*  mo,  poMJde- 
bamt—toHuM  provinei*  epolium."  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  James  Y.,  on  approaddng  the 
castle  of  Lochwood,  tha  ancient  seat  of  the , 
Johnstones,  Is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  that  he 
who  built  it  must  have  been  a  knave  in  his 
heart."  An  outer  wall,  vrith  some  slight  forti- 
fications, served  as  a  protection  for  the  oastie  at 
night.  The  walls  of  these  fortresses  were  of  an 
Immense  thickness,  and  they  could  easily  be 
defended  against  any  small  force ;  more  espe- 
cially, as,  the  rooms  being  vaulted,  each  story 
formed  a  separate  lodgement,  capable  of  being 
held  out  for  a  considerable  time.  On  such  occa- 
sions, the  usual  mode  adopted  by  the  asMilants, 
was  to  expel  the  defenders,  by  setting  fire  to  wet 
straw  in  the  lower  apartments.  But  the  border 
chieftains  seldom  chose  to  abide  in  person  a  siege 
of  this  nature;  and  I  have  not  observed  a  single 
instance  of  a  distinguiahed  baron  made  prisoner 
in  his  own  houae.§  Patten'e  SjepedUbm,  p.  85. 
The  common  people  reaided  in  paltry  huta, 
about  the  aafety  of  whieh  they  were  little  an- 
xioua,  aa  they  contained  nothing  of  value.  On 
the  approach  of  a  auperior  force,  they  unthatched 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  burned,  and  then 
abandoned  them  to  the  foe. — Stotv^t  CkrotUcU, 

nutckieoulee,  betwixt  the  parapet  and  the  vrall, 
through  which  atones  or  darts  might  be  hurled 
upon  the  aaaaUanta.  Thia  kind  of  fertiflaation 
la  leas  common  on  the  south  border.  \^^ 

§  I  ought  to  except  the  IhmousDand  Ker,  who  r^ 
was  made  priaoner  in  hia  castle  of  Eaimihirat  S 
after  defending  it  bravdy  agitinst  knd  Baefsee,  j^ ; 
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p.  669.  Their  only  treanins  were,  a  fleet  and 
aetlTe  horee,  with  the  ornamcnte  which  their 
rapine  had  procared  for  the  females  of  their 
fkmily,  of  whoee  gay  appearance  the  borderers 
were  vain. 

Some  rude  monuments  occur  upon  the  bor* 
ders,  the  memorial  of  ancient  ralour.  Such  is 
the  cross  at  Mllhohn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lid- 
del,  said  to  hare  been  erected  in  memoiy  of  the 
chief  of  the  Armstrongs,  murdered  treacher- 
ously by  lord  Soulis,  while  feasting  in  Hermi- 
tage castle.  Such  also,  a  rude  stcne,  now  bro- 
ken, and  very  much  de&oed,  placed  upon  a 
mount  on  the  lands  of  Haugh-head,  near  the 
Junction  of  the  Kale  and  Teviot.  The  inscrip- 
tion records  the  defence  made  by  Hobble  Hall, 
a  man  of  great  strength  and  courage,  against 
un  attempt  of  the  powerful  femily  of  Ker,  to 
possess  themselves  of  his  small  estate.f 

The  same  simplicity  marked  their  dress  and 
arms.  Patten  observes,  that  in  battle  the  laird 
could  not  b«  dlstingntthed  from  the  serf:  all 
wearing  the  same  coat-armour,  called  a  Jack, 
«ad  the  baron  belnii  only  distinguished  by  his 
sleeves  of  mail  and  his  head-piece.  The  bor- 
derers, in  general,  acted  as  light  cavalry,  riding 
horses  of  a  small  size,  but  astonishingly  nimble, 
and  trained  to  move,  by  short  bounds,  through 
the  morasses  with  which  Scotland  abounds. 
Their  offensive  weapons  were  a  lance  of  uooom- 

f  The  rude  strains  of  the  inscription  little  cor- 
respond with  the  gallantry  of  a 

village  Hampden,  who,  with  dauntleaa  breaat, 

The  little  tynut  of  hi*  ilalda  withstood. 

It  is  in  these  words : 

Hera  Hobbis  Hall  boldly  maintained  hi*  right. 
'Oaintt  reif,  plain  fore«,  armed  wi'  awlets  might. 
Pull  thirty  pMurha,  harnea'd  In  all  their  fcar, 
Conld  not  ua  valiant  noble  heart  make  fear  I 
But  wi'  hia  aword  he  out  the  foremoet's  aoam 
In  two;  and  drove  baith  plenrha  and  plenahmen  home, 
liWO. 

Soam  means  the  iron  links  which  fhsten  a  yoke 
of  oxen  to  the  plough. 


Wi  mon  length:  a  sword,  either  two-handed,  or  of 
the  modem  light  else;  sometimes  a  species  of 
battle-axe,  called  a  Jedburgh-stafT;  and,  lat- 
terly, dags,  or  pistols.  Although  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  act  on  horseback,  that  they  held  it 
even  mean  to  appear  otherwise,  the  marchmen 
oooaslonally  acted  as  inihntry;  nor  were  they 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  Sootiand  in  forming  that 
Impenetrable  phalanx  of  spears,  whereof  it  is 
said,  by  an  English  historian,  that  "sooner 
shall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an 
angry  hedge-hog,  than  any  one  encounter  the 
brunt  of  their  pikes."  At  the  battie  of  Melrose, 
for  example,  Buccleuch's  army  fought  upon 
foot.  But  the  habits  of  the  borderers  fitted 
them  particularly  to  distinguish  themselves  as 
light  cavalry ;  and  hence  the  name  of  prickert 
and  hobyhrt,  so  frequently  applied  to  them. 
At  the  blaze  of  their  beacon  fires,  they  were 
wont  to  assemble  ten  thousand  horsemen  In  the 
coarse  of  a  single  day.  Thus  rapid  in  their  war- 
like preparations,  they  were  alike  ready  fbr 
attack  and  defence.  Each  individual  carried  his 
own  provisions,  consisting  of  a  small  bag  of  oat- 
meal, and  trusted  to  plunder,  or  the  chace,  for 
ekelng  out  his  precarious  meal.  Deauge  re- 
marks, that  nothing  surprised  the  Scottish 
cavalry  so  much  as  to  see  their  French  auxili- 
ariee  encumbered  with  baggage-waggons,  and 
attended  by  commissaries.  Before  Joining  bat- 
tle, it  seems  to  have  been  the  Scottish  practice 
to  set  fire  to  the  litter  of  their  camp,  while, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  hobylert,  or  bor- 
der cavalry,  executed  their  manoeuvres.— There 
is  a  curious  account  of  the  battle  of  Mitton, 
fought  in  the  year  1819,  in  a  valuable  MS. 
Chronicle  of  England,  in  the  collection  of  the 
marquis  of  Douglas,  firom  which  this  stratagem 
seems  to  have  decided  the  engagement,  "  In 
meyn  time,  while  the  wer  thus  lastyd,  the 
kynge  went  agane  into  Skotlonde,  that  hitte 
was  wonder  for  to  wette,  and  bysechd  the  towne 
of  Barwick;  but  the  Skottes  went  over  the 

<fe  water  of  Sold,  that  was  ill  myle  from  the  hoste. 
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and  prively  they  st<de  away  by  nygbte,  and 
oome  into  England,  and  robbed  and  destroyed 
all  that  they  myght,  and  ipared  no  manner 
thing  til  that  they  oome  to  Yorke.  And,  whan 
the  Englitchemen,  that  were  left  at  home,  herd 
thli  tiding,  all  tho  that  myght  well  traTell,  to 
well  monkyi  and  prieetis,  and  fireiee,  and  dia* 
nouns,  and  aeculare,  come  and  met  with  the 
Skottes  at  Mytone  of  Swale,  the  xii  day  of  Octo- 
ber. Alias,  for  sorrow  for  the  Englisehemen ! 
houabondmen,  that  could  nothing  in  wer,  ther 
were  quelled  and  drenchyd  in  an  arm  <rf  the 
see.  And  byr  chyftaines,  sir  WUliam  HUton, 
ersch-biishop  of  Torke,  and  the  abbot  of  Selby, 
with  her  stedes,  fled  and  come  into  Torke;  and 
that  was  her  owne  folye  that  they  had  that 
miscbaunce ;  fbr  the  paasyd  the  water  of  Swale, 
and  the  Skottes  set  on  flir  three  stalkes  of  h«y, 
and  the  smoke  thereof  was  so  huge,  that  the 
Englisehemen  might  not  see  the.Boottes;  and 
whan  tiie  Englisehemen  were  gon  over  the  water, 
tho  came  the  Skottes,  with  hir  wyng,  in  maner 
of  a  sheld,  and  come  toward  the  Englisehemen 
in  ordour.  And  the  Englisehemen  fled  fbr  nn- 
nethe  they  had  any  use  of  armes,  for  the  kyng 
had  hem  al  almost  lost  att  the  sege  of  Barwiok. 
And  the  Scotsmen  hobyUn  went  betwene  the 
brigge  and  the  Englisehemen;  and  when  the 
giet  hoete  them  met,  the  Englisehemen  fled  be- 
tween  the  hobyler*  and  the  gret  hoste ;  and  the 
Englisehemen  wer  ther  quelled,  and  he  that 
myght  wend  over  the  water  were  sared,  bat 
many  were  drowned.  Alas!  for  there  were 
alayn  many  men  of  religion,  and  seculars,  and 
pristis,  and  clerks,  and  with  much  sorwe  the 
erachbischope  scaped  fW>m  the  Skottes;  and, 
therefore,  the  Skottes  called  that  battel  the 
Whiit  Battell." 

For  smaller  predatory  expeditions,  the  bor- 
derers  had  signals,  and  places  of  rendezroas, 
peculiar  to  each  tribe.  If  the  party  set  forward 
before  all  the  members  had  joined,  a  mark,  cut 
in  the  turf,  or  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  pointed  out 
to  the  stragglers  the  direction  which  the  main 


9i  body  had  puisued.f  Their  warlike  couTooa- 
tions  were,  also,  fkequentiy  disguised,  under  pre- 
tence of  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  qxfft.  The 
game  of  foot-ball,  in  particular,  which  was  an- 
cientiy,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  fbrourite 
border  sport,  was  the  means  of  collecting  to- 
gether large  bodies  of  moss-troopers,  previous  to 
any  military  exptoit.  When  Sir  Bobert  Carey 
was  warden  of  the  east  marches,  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  a  great  match  at  foot-ball  at 
Kelso,  to  be  lk«quented  by  the  principal  Scot- 
tish riders,  was  sufficient  to  excite  his  vigilance 
and  his  apprehension.t  Prerious  also  to  the 
murder  of  Sir  John  Garmichael  (see  Votes  on  the 
Raid  qf  the  Reidnvin,)  it  appeared  at  the  trial 
of  the  perpetrators,  that  they  had  assisted  at  a 
grand  foot-ball  meeting,  where  the  crime  was 
coDoerted. 

Upon  the  religion  of  the  borderers  there  can 
▼er7  little  be  said.  We  hare  alrepdy  noticed, 
that  they  remained  attached  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  lUth  rather  longer  than  the  rest  of 
Sootland.  This  probably  arose  from  a  total  in- 
difBnenoe  upon  the  su^ect;  for  we  no  where 
find  in  their  character  the  respect  for  the  church, 
which  is  a  marked  feature  of  that  religion.  In 
1SSI8,  Lord  Dacre  complains  heavily  to  cardinal 
Wolsey,  that,  having  taken  a  notorious  free- 
booter, called  Dyk  Irwen,  the  brother  and 
fHends  of  the  outlaw  had,  in  retaliation,  seised 
a  man  of  some  property,  and  a  relation  <rf  Lord 
Dacre,  called  Jettny  Middleton,  as  be  returned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Ninian's,  in  Galloway ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  his 
character  as  a  true  pUgrim,  and  the  Scottish 


f  In  the  parish  of  Linton,  in  Boxburghshire, 
there  is  a  circle  of  stones,  surrounding  a  smooth 
plot  of  turf,  called  the  Tryit,  or  place  of  appoint- 
ment, which  tradition  avers  to  have  been  the 
rendeivous  of  the  neighbouring  warriors.  The 
name  of  the  leader  was  cut  in  the  turf,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  letters  announced  to  his  fol- 
lowers the  course  which  he  had  taken.  See 
StatietietU  Account  qf  the  Parish  cfLintanu 

%  See  Appendix. 
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fcfthe 
by  tlM  etotUak 

byth*  foniMr.lBtkt 

bythtkMvthivnaB 

cbM^MtlM  OMuaof 

ft  OMdy  nfaUlon»  or  tlM  wlilirt  «f 

pliiiKlar.     Tlma,  Aadmr  Ham*  of 

,abo«tl488,Btt«np«Ml  to  proeam  a 

tht  abbey  of  OofaUagtaaoMt  aad  bdaf 
bjr  tlM  kin*  btttowUkg  that  opolant 
opoa  tba  rajral  ehapd  at  Btfxttag,  tfaa  B 
aad  HapbonM  ttertodiiito  nbalUoa  J 
that  tha  prioiy  AoaUL  be  oonfcrwd  opon 
jroaafOT  Mm  of  their  tanillee,  aooonUng  to  aa- 
eteBteoiton.  AflcrtbeflUalbattleorriaddaB, 
oDaoT  tbeKentiettaedhlaaoBtHBBptfbrdarl- 
eal  famnoiiHIee  and  prtrfleffM,  bjr  exptfUaf  fhmi 
Ue  howe  the  abbot  of  Keleo.  Tbeae  Uekertep 
betwist  the  ckrgjr  and  the  bavoae  wan  onal^ 
eaaHed  bjr  dlipntaa  aboat  their  temponU  hitcr- 
— -  It  waa  eomiDon  Ibr  the  chnrohmoB  to 
i^'-^y  graat  laadi  in  fea  to  the  oeiirhbonring  gontle- 
men,  who,  beeomiog  their  vaMak,  ware  bound 
to  aMiit  aad  proteet  them.f  Bat,  at  the  poa> 
•aaloBS  and  rMwnoea  of  the  beaefloee  beeame 
tbna  intermixed  with  thoae  of  the  laltgr,  aay 
attempta  rigidly  to  oaftwee  the  elaimf  of  the 
<Aaf«h  wan  oaaally  attended  by  the  uMMt  eoaa- 
dalooi  diqmtea.  A  petty  warthn  wae  oarried 
on  for  yean,  betwixt  Jamea,  abbot  of  Drybnrgh, 
and  the  fkmily  of  HaUiborton  of  Mertoun,  or 
Newmaina,  who  held  lome  lands  from  that 
abbey.    Theee  poeaearioni  wen,  under  Taiiooa 


t  Theee  TaMals  nserobled,  hi  aome  degree,  the 
▼idaniaa  In  Fraaoe,  and  the  Yogten,  or  Ylaa- 
doman,  of  the  Qarman  abbeys  bat  the  qralam 
wae  nenr  oarried  regularly  into  eflSaot  in  Bri> 
tain,  and  thit  olreametanoe  IhoUitated  the  die- 
■olotlon  of  the  roligious  houees. 


iJ««««i-i>*^  took 
batwlstthaky 

at 
to  be 
tohk 

1 8tirUi«,  the  8th  of  May,  ISK^proeeeda 

we,  having  baaa  adriaed  aad 

the  aaU  gantlemen,  the  BalUbartoaaw 

to  be 

oato  the  aalde  abbeye,  fbr  the  I 
naa  at  aiaiea,  aad  gooda  bordenn  agaiaat 
Inglaad ;  aad  doe  theretaa  daerea  aad  ordaia. 
that  they  eaU  be  veponeerd,  aad  braik  aad  en- 
joy tha  laadii  aad  eteediags  they  had  of 
■dd  abbeye,  pajiag  the  nee  aad  wonte: 
that  thay  aaU  be  gooda  aervaata  to  tha  mU 
Aither,  like  as  they  aad  their  pre- 
wen  to  the  mid  naenbil  fMher, 
hie  predeeenonie,  aad  ha  a  good  marter 
to  titamrt  It  la  aaaeee«ary  to  detaia  the 
nadar  wHh  other  iastanoee  of  the  dinocd, 
wUdi  prerailed  aaoiently  upon  the  border^  be- 
twixt the  qiiritaal  ehophctd  aad  his  ontcaotable 
flock. 

The  laformation  was  tatte  of  flading  its  way 
hito  the  border  wilds;  ftir,  while  tha  rdlgkms 


t  This  decree  was  followed  by  a  marriage  be- 
twixt the  abbot's  daughter,  Elisabeth  Stewart, 
aad  Walter  Halliburton,  one  of  the  Ihmily  of 
Newmains.  But  enn  this  »n\^mu^  djii  ng^ 
seoun  peaoe  betweea  the  venenble  Ikther  and 
his  Tassals.  The  oflbpring  of  the  marriage  waa 
an  only  daughter,  named  Elisabeth  HaUiborton. 
As  this  young  lady  was  her  fkther's  heir,  the 
HaDiburtons  rseolred  that  she  should  marry  one 
of  her  cousins,  to  keep  her  property  in  the  elan. 
But  as  this  did  not  suit  the  Tiews  of  the  abbot, 
he  oarried  off  bj  foroe  the  Intended  bride,  and 
married  her,  at  Stirling,  to  Alexander  Bnkine, 
a  brother  of  the  laird  of  Balgony,  a  relation  and 
follower  of  his  own.  From  this  marriage  sprung 
the  Enklnes  of  ShleUeld.  This  exploit  of  the 
abbot  rerlyed  the  fotid  betwixt  him  and  the 
Halliburtons,  which  onlj  ended  with  the  disso- 
lution of  the  abb«jr.— ITS.  HUtorjfqfBalttbmrtom 
Y  Fmmily,  p$tUM  tdUonm, 
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toiy  espwUtion."  PenanoM,  the  oompoiition 
twtwixt  guilt  and  oonielenoe,  ware  alio  frequent 
upon  the  borders.  Of  thU  we  have  a  reootd  in 
many  bequeste  to  the  ohuroh,  and  in  ■ome  more 
lasting  monuments  i  such  as  the  Tower  of  Be- 
pentanoe,  in  DumfHeS'Shire,  and,  aooording  to 
▼ulgar  tradition,  the  church  of  Linton,  f  in 
Bozbutghshlre.  Instanoes  exist  of  leagues,  or 
treaties  of  peace  betwixt  two  lioetUs  dans,  bgr 
which  the  heads  of  each  became  bound  to  malce 
the  four  pilgrimages  of  Bootland,  tot  the  be- 
nefit of  the  souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  dan, 
who  had  (Ulen  in  the  fcud.  These  were  super- 
stitions, flowing  inomediately  from  the  nature 
of  the  GathoUc  religion :  but  there  was,  upon 
the  border,  no  lack  of  others  of  a  mora  gene- 
ral nature.  Buch  was  the  universal  bdlef  in 
spells,  of  which  some  traces  may  yet  remain 
In  the  wild  parts  of  the  country.  These  were 
common  in  the  time  of  the  learned  bishop 
Nloolson,  who  derives  them  fhmi  the  time  of 
the  Pagan  Danes.  "  This  conceit  was  the  more 
heightened,  by  reflecting  upon  the  natural 
superstition  of  our  borderers  at  this  day,  who 
were  much  better  acquainted  with,  and  do  more 
firmly  beUere,  their  old  legendary  stories,  of 
flUrlea  and  witches,  than  the  articles  of  their 
creed.  And  to  convince  me,  yet  Ihrther,  that 
they  are  not  utter  strangers  to  the  black  art  of 
their  fbreihthers,  I  met  with  a  gentleman  in  the 

f  This  small  church  is  founded  upon  a  little 
hill  of  sand,  in  which  no  stone  of  the  siie  of  an 
egg  is  said  to  have  been  found,  although  the 
neighbouring  soil  is  sharp  and  gravelly.  Tra- 
dition accounts  for  this,  by  informing  us,  that 
the  foundresses  were  two  sisters,  upon  whoee 
account  much  blood  had  been  split  in  thatapot ; 
and  that  the  penance  imposed  on  the  flUr  causers 
of  the  slaughter,  was  an  order  fh>m  the  pope  to 
sift  the  sand  of  the  hill,  upon  which  their  church 
was  to  be  erected.  This  story  may,  periiaps, 
have  eome  foundation ;  for,  in  the  church-yard 
was  dlaoovered  a  aingle  grave,  oootaining  no 
fower  than  flf^  tkulls,  most  of  which  bore  the 
marlu  of  having  been  cleft  by  violence. 


and  magical  receipts,  taken,  two  or  three  days  ^<^ 
before,  to  the  pocket  of  one  of  our  moss-troopers;  /^ 
whereto,  among  many  other  conjurtog  ftats,  A-- 
was  prescribed  a  certato  remedy  for  an  ague,  by  '  ^'"^ 
applying  a  few  barbarous  characters  to  the  body 
of  the  party  distempered.  Theee,  methought,  Wc 
were  very  near  a-kto  to  Wormius's  Ram  Jtuiwr,  f^f 
which,  he  says,  diflltred  wholly  in  figure  and  '  ^^ 
shape  flrom  the  common  runa.  For,  though  he 
tells  us  that  these  Ram  Runtr  were  so  called. 
So  quod  m^ttiai,  doloret^  morbotque  hUee  it^fU' 
gtn,  inimieit  «o/M  sunt  magi;  yet  hie  great 
friend,  Amg.  Jonas,  more  to  our  purpoee,  says 
that— Hj«  ettam  tui  tunt  ad  ben^ftuiendumf  Ju 
vandum,  wudUandum  tarn  animi  quam  eorporii 
morUt ;  atque  ad  Iptot  caeodeemonu  pettendot  at 
JStgandot.  1  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  draught 
of  tUs  spell,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  leamtog  whether  it  may  not  be  an 
ordtoaiy  one,  and  to  be  met  with,  among  others 
of  the  same  nature,  to  Paracelsus,  or  Oomdius 
Agrippa."— i;.eft«r  J\rom  Biahop  yiadnm  to  Mr. 
Walker ;  vida  Camden'a  Britannia,  Cumberland. 
Even  to  the  editor's  younger  days,  he  can  re- 
member the  currency  of  certain  spells  for  cur- 
tog  sprains,  bums,  or  dislocations,  to  wlilch 
popuUr  credulity  ascribed  unfailing  efBoacgr.t 
Charms,  however,  against  spiritual  enemies, 
were  yet  more  common  than  those  totended  to 
cure  corporal  complatots.  This  is  not  surpris- 
tog,  as  a  (luitastic  remedy  wdl  suited  an  ima- 
ginary disease. 

There  were,  upon  the  borders,  many  consecra- 
ted wella,  fur  reeorttog  to  which  the  people's 
credulity  is  severely  censured  by  a  worthy  phy- 

f  Among  theee  may  be  reckoned  the  siu>posed 
tofiuence  of  Irish  earth,  to  curing  the  poison  of 
adders,  or  other  venomous  reptiles. — ^Thia  virtue 
is  extended  by  popular  credulity  to  the  natives, 
and  even  to  the  animals,  of  Hibemia.  A  gen- 
tleman, bitten  by  some  reptile,  so  as  to  oooaaion 
a  great  awelltog,  seriously  assured  the  editor, 
that  he  ascribed  his  cure  to  putting  the  aflfeeted  Jf^ 
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■ician  of  the  WTentaenth  oentuiy,  wlio  himaelf  A 
beliered  in  a  ibower  of  Uring  herrings  having 
Allien  near  Dumfriae.  "Many  mn  mpenti- 
tioudj  to  other  wells,  and  there  obtain,  as  they 
imagine,  health  and  advantage;  and  there  they 
offer  bread  and  cheese,  or  money,  by  throwing 
them  into  the  well."  In  another  part  of  the 
MS.  cecars  the  following  passage:  "In  the 
bounds  of  the  lands  of  Eccles,  belonging  to  a 
lyneage  of  the  name  of  Maitland,  there  is  a  loch 
called  the  Dowloch,  of  old  resorted  to  with  mooh 
sttper8tition,as  medicinal  both  for  men  and  beasts, 
and  that  with  such  ceremonies,  as  are  shmvdty 
suspected  to  have  been  begun  with  witchcraft,  and 
increased  afterward  by  magical  directions :  IVm-, 
burying  of  a  cloth,  or  somewhat  that  did  relate  to 
the  bodies  of  men  and  women,  and  a  shackle,  or 
teather,  belonging  to  cow  or  horse,  and  these 
being  cast  into  the  loch,  if  they  did  float,  it  was 
taken  fbr  agood  omen  of  recovery,  and  a  part  of 
the  water  carried  to  the  patient,  though  to  re- 
mote places,  without  saluting  or  speaking  to  any 
they  met  by  the  way;  but,  if  they  did  sink,  the 
recovery  of  the  party  was  hopeless.  Thisenstum 
was  of  late  much  curbed  and  restrained;  but 
since  the  discovery  of  many  medicinal  fountains 
near  to  the  place,  the  vulgar,  holding  that  it  may 
be  as  medicinal  as  these  are,  at  this  time  b^;in 
to  re-assume  their  fcxrmer  practice."— ilceotmf  qf 
PnrityUry  (ff  Penponi,  in  M€u;fltrlane'a  M8S. 

The  idea,  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  re- 
turn to  haunt  the  place,  where  on  earth  they 
have  Buflisred,  or  have  rejoiced,  is,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  observed,  common  to  the  popular  creed 
of  all  nations.    The  Just  and  noUe  sentiment. 
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t  One  of  the  most  noted  apparitions  is  sup- 
posed to  haunt  Spedlin's  oastle  near  Loehma- 
ben,  the  ancient  baronial  residenoe  of  the  Jar- 
dines  of  Applegirth.  It  is  said,  that,  in  ezerelse 
of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  one  of  the  anolent 
lairds  had  imprisoned,  in  the  Mauy  Man,  or 
dungeon  of  the  castie,  a  person  named  Porteous. 
Being  called  suddenly  to  Edinburgh,  the  laird 
discovered,  as  he  entered  the  West  Fort,  tliat 
he  had  brought  along  with  him  the  key  of  the 


implanted  in  our  bosoms  by  the  Deity,  teaches 
us  that  vre  shall  not  slumber  for  ever,  as  the 
beasts  that  perish.— Human  vanity,  or  credu- 
lity, chequers,  with  its  own  inforioor  and  base 
colours,  the  noble  proqiect,  which  is  alike  held 
out  to  us  by  philosophy  and  by  religion.  We 
feel,  according  to  the  ardent  expression  of  the 
poet,  that  we  shall  not  wholly  die;  but  flrom 
hence  we  vainly  and  weakly  aigue,  that  the 
same  scenes,  the  same  passions,  shall  delight 
and  actuate  the  disembodied  spirit,  which 
affected  it  while  in  its  tenement  of  day.  Hence 
the  popular  belief,  that  the  soul  haunts  the  qpot 
where  the  murdered  body  is  interred ;  that  its 
iqqpearances  are  directed  to  bring  down  ven- 
geance on  its  murderers ;  or  that,  having  left 
its  terrestrial  form  in  a  diitant  clime,  it  glides 
before  its  former  Mends,  a  pale  spectre,  to  warn 
them  of  its  decease.  Such  tales,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  an  argument  flrom  our  present  feel- 
ings to  those  of  the  spiritual  world,  form  the 
broad  and  universal  basis  of  the  popular  super- 
stitton  regarding  departed  sphrits ;  against  which, 
reason  has  striven  in  vain,  and  universal  experi- 
ence has  offered  a  disregarded  testimony.  These 
legends  are  peculiarly  acceptable  to  barbarous 
tribes;  and,  on  the  borders,  they  were  received 
with  most  unbounded  fhith.  It  is  true,  that 
these  supernatural  adversaries  were  no  longer 
opposed  by  the  sword  and  battie<axe,  as  among 
the  unconverted  Scandinavians.  Prayers,  qwlls, 
and  exordsros,  particularly  in  the  Oreek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  were  the  weapons  of  the  bor- 
derers, or  rather  of  their  priests  and  cunning 
men,  against  their  aerial  enemy,  f    The  belief 
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dungeon.  Struck  with  the  utmost  horror,  he 
sent  back  his  servant  to  relieve  the  prisoner ; . 
iMit  it  was  too  late.  The  wretdiad  bdng  was 
firand  lying  upon  the  stepe  descending  ttom  the 
door  of  the  vault  starved  to  death.  In  the 
agonies  of  hunger,  he  had  giunred  tiM  flesh  flrom 
one  of  his  arms.  That  his  spealn  Aoold  haunt 
the  castie,  was  a  natural  conMqaanee  of  suidi  a 
tragedy.  Indeed  ita  visits  became  so  fkeqnent, 
1^  thata  dergymaa  of  eminence  was  amplOTed  to 
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in  flu»tt«  whleh  bai  bam  w«U  tomad  tba  lact  A  •  Mt  of  ooontvy  gentlemtn,  Mting  ander  eom-   ^ 

f 

*  /■ 


Ungwing  phAQtom  of  tuperttltioB,  itiU  main' 
Ulns  Its  groaod  upon  the  bordan. 

It  la  ttiuMOMHUTtomantlon  tha  aopantitiooa 
baUaf  In  wltoheraftt  whioh  gara  riaa  to  so  mnoh 
cnialtj  and  paraacution  daring  tha  aarantaenth 
century.  Thara  ware  aararal  azaoatloni  upon 
tha  bordan  for  thla  Imaginary  orima,  wliich  wtm 
unuUljr  tried  not  by  tha  ordinary  Jodgaa*  bnt  by 


/'■.■\ 


exorclie  i  t.  After  a  oontaat  of  twanty-four  hours, 
tha  man  of  art  prerailed  so  fkr  as  to  oonflne  the 
goblin  to  the  Matty  Mora  of  the  castle,  where  Its 
shrieks  and  cries  are  still  heard.  A  part,  at 
least,  of  the  spell,  depends  upon  the  preaarra* 
tion  of  the  ancient  black-lettered  bible,  em- 
ployed by  the  ezorolst.  It  was  some  yean  ago 
thought  necessary  to  hare  this  bible  ra-bound ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  remored  from  tha  castle, 
the  spectre  commenced  his  nocturnal  orgies, 
with  ten-fold  noise ;  and  itis  Terily  beliavad  that 
ha  would  hare  burst  from  his  conflnement,  had 
not  the  sacred  volume  been  speedily  repladtd. 

A  Mass  John  Scott,  minister  of  PeaUea,  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  but  renowned  esor- 
cisar,  and  to  have  lost  his  lifo  in  a  oontast  with 
an  obstinate  spirit.  This  was  owing  to  tha  oon- 
ceitad  rashness  of  a  young  clergyman,  who  com- 
menced the  ceremony  of  laying  the  ghost  before 
tha  arriTal  of  Mass  John.  It  is  the  nature,  it 
seams,  of  spirits  disembodied,  as  well  as  em- 
bodied, to  increase  in  atrength  and  praaump- 
tion,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  they 
may  gain  over  tha  opponent.  The  young  clergy- 
man loeing  courage,  tha  horrors  of  the  scene 
ware  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that,  as  Mass 
John  approached  tha  bouse  in  whioh  it  passed, 
ha  beheld  the  slates  and  tiles  flying  lh>m  the 
roof,  as  it  dispersed  with  a  whirlwind.  At  his 
entiy,  he  perceived  all  the  waz-tapers  (the  moat 
essential  instnunents  of  conjuration)  extin* 
guished,  esoapt  one,  which  already  burned  blue 
in  the  socket.  The  arrival  of  the  experienced 
sage  changed  the  scene :  he  brought  the  spirit  to 
reason ;  but  unfortunately,  whUe  addressing  a 
word  of  advice  or  censure  to  his  rash  brother,  he 
permitted  the  ghost  to  obtain  the  Uutword;  a 
oironmstanoe  wUeh,  in  all  colloquies  of  this 
natuK,  la  strictly  to  be  guarded  against.  This 
fktal  overalght  oeoaaionad  his  foiling  into  a  lin- 
gering disorder,  of  whioh  he  never  recovered. 


.- ) 


mission  trom  the  privy  coundLf 

Baaidea  these  grand  articles  of  superstitlona 
belief,  the  ereed  of  the  borderers  admitted  the 
existence  <rf  sundry  classes  of  subordinate  spirits, 
to  whom  were  assigned  peculiar  employments. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  Fairies,  concerning  | 
whom  the  reader  vrlU  And  a  long  disssrtation  in   , 
Volume  Second  of  the  Minstrelsy  [reprinted  in    / 
the  preeent  work,  as  an  Introduction  to  the    .. 
Fairy  Ballads.]    The  Brownie  fmrmed  a  class  of    , 
beings,  distinct  in  habit  and  disposition  tmn 
tha  ft«aUah  and  mischievous  elves.     He  was  I 
meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild  in  his  appearance.    ; 
Thus  Cleland,  in  his  satire  against  the  Highland- 
ers, oompares  them  to 

"  Faunes,  or  Bromnits,  if  ye  will,  ^ 

Or  sabres  come  from  Atlas  Hill."  '^> 

In  the  day  time,  he  lurked  in  remote  reces- 
ses of  the  old  houses  which  ha  delighted  to 
haunt;  and,  In  the  night,  sedulously  employed 
hhnself  in  discharging  any  laborious  task  which  I  . , 
he  thought  might  be  acceptable  to  the  flunlly, 
to  whose  servloe  he  had  devoted  himself.  His 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  PortuHi, 
whomGervRseof  Tilbury  describes  thus:  "Seee 
enim  in  Anglia  dtimonu  jiMMdam  habent,  dttmo- 
futf  inquam,  nucio  dUterim,  an  teeretm  et  tgnotm 
gtntratUmU  ^fflgUt,  quot  Oalti  Ntptunot,  Angli 
Porhmot  nominawt.  Ittii  intitum  ut  quod  Hm- 
plicitatem  Jbrtunatorum  eolonorum  an^pleeiuntur, 
et  cum  noctumat  propter  domettieas  operat  agunt 
vlgUiae,  lubito  elautU  JanuU  ad  ignem  eai^flunt, 
et  ranuneuloe  ew  tinu  prt^ectot,  prunis  impotUoe 
eoneedunt,  tenili  vttUu,  facie  corrugata,  ttaiura 
pueilli,  dimidium  poUicia  non  habentu*  Panitt- 
ctUit  coneertit  induuntur,  «t  ti  quid  geetandmm  im 
domafiurii,  aut  oneroH  operie  agendum,  ad  oper- 
andum  ee  Jungunt,  eitiue  Humana  facilitate  «ap«-    V  ' 

f  I  have  seen,  penu  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Har-   (^ ' . 
den,  the  record  ol  the  trial  of  a  witch,  who  was    .. 
burned  at  Ducove.    She  was  tried  in  the  man-  . 
^  ner  above  mentioned. 
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\  ilutO.    Id  iUia  huHum  at,  ut  obtefui  posrini  a  • 

•AeiM  nan  pottittf."— Otia  Imp.  p.  980.      In 

every  respect,  MTing  only  the  feeding  upon  firogt, 

which  yn»  probftbly  an  attrtbate  of  the  CtaJlio 

'  ■piriti  alone,  the  above  detcription  oorreBponda 

.'  with  that  of  the  Scottish  Brownie.     Bat  the 
'  .1  latter,  although,  like  Milton's  lubbar  fiend,  he 

.  lores  to  stretch  himself  hj  the  flre,t  does  not 

\  drudge  from  the  hope  of  recompense.  On  the 
contrary,  so  delicate  is  his  attachment,  that  the 
offer  of  reward,  but  particularly  of  fbod,  infUll- 
bly  occasions  his  disappearance  flnr  ever.f    We 

t —— how  the  drudcinc  goblin  Bwet, 
To  earn  the  eraam-bowC  duly  Mt : 
;  When,  In  one  nicht,  ere  glimpae  of  mom, 

His  aludowy  llau  had  thzeahM  the  oorn, 
That  ten  dM-lab'ren  could  not  end : 
Then  lies  him  down  the  Inbber  flend. 
And,  atretch'd  out  all  the  ehimney'a  leocth, 
'  Baaka  at  the  Are  hia  hairy  ttnnKth : 

And,  crop-ftiU,  oat  of  doora  he  flinga, 
. '  Ere  the  flnt  cock  hia  mattin  ring*. 

VAUegTO. 

When  the  menials  in  a  Scottish  Cunily  pro- 
tracted    their  vigils  around  the  kitchen  fire. 
Brownie,  weary  of  being  excluded  fhnn  the  mid- 
night hearth,  sometimes  appeared  at  the  door, 
seemed  to  watch  their  departure,  and  thus  ad- 
monished themf'«-"6ang  a'  to  your  beds,  sirs, 
,  and  dinna  put  out  the  wee  gritahodi  (embers.)" 
t  It  is  told  of  a  Brownie,  who  haunted  a  bor- 
'   der  fiunily,  now  extinct,  that  the  lady  having 
fUlen  unexpectedly  in  labour,  and  the  servant, 
;   who  was  ordered  to  ride  to  Jedbuigh  fbr  the 
tagt  fimme,  showing  no  great  alertness  in  set- 
ting out,  the  flunlliar  spirit  slipt  on  the  great- 
coat of  the  lingering  domestic,  rode  to  the  town 
;*   on  the  laird's  best  horse,  and  returned  with  the 
,'    midwife  en  ermtpe.    During  tlie  short  spaoeof 
.    his  absence,  the  Tweed,  which  they  must  neces- 
.    aarily  ford,  rose  to  a  dangerous  height.   Brownie, 
who  tranqwrted  hia  charge  with  all  the  rapidity 
of  the  ghostly  lover  of  Lenort,  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  this  obstacle.    He  plunged  in  with 
'    the  terrified  old  lady,  and  landed  her  in  safety 
■    where  her  services  were  wanted.  '  ELaving  put 
.    the  horse  into  the  stable  (where  it  was  after- 
wards Ibund  in  a  woefbl  plight),  he  prooeeded  to 
the  room  of  the  servant,  whose  duty  be  had  dls- 
'    charged;  and,  finding  him  Just  in  the  act  of 
drawing  on  his  boots,  he  administered  to  him  a 
most  mercileM  drubbing  with  his  own  hone< 


learn  from  Olaus  Magnus,  that  spirits,  somewhat 
similar  in  their  operations  to  the  Brownie,  were 
supposed  to  haunt  the  Swedish  mines.  The 
passage,  in  the  trandatton  of  1668,  runs  thns: 
"This  is  collected  in  briefe,  that  in  northeme 
kingdomes,  there  are  great  armies  of  devils,  that 
have  their  services,  which  they  peribrm  with  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries:  but  they  are 
most  f^uentiy  in  rooks  and  mines,  where  they 
break,  cleave,  and  make  them  hollow:  which 
also  thrust  in  pitctaers  and  buckets,  and  care- 
fiilly  fit  wheels  and  screvra,  whereby  tiiey  are 
drawn  upwards;  and  they  diew  themselves  to 
the  labourers,  when  they  list,  like  phantasms 
and  ghosts."  It  seems  no  improbable  conjec- 
ture, that  the  Brownie  is  a  legitimate  descend- 
ant of  the  Lar  FamUiarit  of  the  ancients. 

A  being,  totally  distinct  fh>m  those  hitherto 
mentioned,  is  the  Bogle,  or  Goblin ;  a  flreakish 
spirit,  who  delights  rather  to  perplex  and 
Mghten  mankind,  than  either  to  serve,  or  seri- 
ously to  hurt  them.  This  is  the  Btprit  Follet  of 
the  French;  and  Puck,  or  IUMm  OooifMom, 
though  enlisted  by  Shakespeare  among  the  fktiry 
band  of  Oberon,  properly  belongs  to  this  class  of 
phantoms.  ShtUj/eoat,  a  spirit  who  resides  in 
the  waters,  and  has  given  his  name  to  many  a 
rodK  and  stone  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  belongs 

whip.  Such  an  important  service  excited  the 
gratitude  of  the  laird ;  who,  understanding  that 
Brownie  had  been  heard  to  express  a  wish  to 
have  a  green  coat,  ordered  a  vestment  of  that 
colour  to  be  made  and  left  in  his  haunts. 
Brownie  took  away  the  green  ooat,  but  was 
never  seen  more.  We  may  suppose,  that,  tired 
of  his  domestic  drudgery,  he  went  in  his  new 
lively  to  Join  the  fhiries. 

The  last  Brownie,  known  In  Ettrlck  fbrest, 
resided  in  Bodsbeck,  a  wild  and  solitary  spot, 
where  he  exercised  his  flinctions  undisturbed, 
tin  the  scrupulous  devotion  of  an  old  lady  in- 
duced her  to  hire  Mm  away,  as  it  was  termed, 
by  placing  io  his  haunt  a  porringer  of  milk  and 
a  piece  of  money.  After  receiving  this  hint  to 
depart,  he  was  heard  the  whole  night  to  howl 
and  cry,  "  Farewell  to  bonny  Bodsbeck ! "  which 
W  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  for  ever. 
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•UototheclanofboglM.t  When  he  Appcand, 
he  eeemed  to  be  decked  with  marine  |>rodtio> 
tloni,  and,  in  particular,  with  ■hell*,  whoee 
datfeerlng  annoonoed  hie  ^tproadi.  From  thie 
dreumetanoe  he  derived  hie  name.  He  majr, 
periiape,  be  identified  with  the  goblin  of  the 
northern  Englieh,  which,  in  the  towne  and 
citiee,  Durham  and  Newoaitle  fcr  example,  had 
the  name  of  Bargue«t;i  but,  in  the  oonntry 
▼Ulagee,  was  more  flrequently  termed  Brag.  He 
usually  ended  his  mischievous  fW>llos  with  a 
horse*laagh. 

akdlyeoat  must  not  be  oonftninded  with  Kdfy, 
a  water  spirit  also,  but  of  a  much  more  power- 
All  and  malignant  nature.  EUs  attributss  have 
been  the  sut^^eot  of  a  poem  in  Lowland  Soot* 
tish,  by  the  learned  Dr  Jamleson  of  Edinburgh, 
Tglven  in  the  preeent  collection.]  Of  Kripy, 
therefiwe,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  at 
present. 

Of  all  these  olassee  of  spirits  it  may  be,  in 

t  One  ot  his  pranks  is  thus  nairatedi  Two 
men,  in  a  very  dark  night,  approaching  the 
banks  of  the  Ettrick,  heard  a  doleflil  voice  fkom 
its  waves  repeatedly  exclaim:— "Lost  1  Lost!" 
They  Ibllowed  the  sound,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  drowning  person,  and,  to  their  infinite 
astonishment,  they  found  that  it  ascended  the 
river.  Still  they  continued,  during  a  long  and 
tempestuous  night,  to  follow  the  cry  of  the  mall* 
ckras  sprite;  and  arriving,  before  morning's 
dawn,  at  the  very  sources  of  the  river,  the  voice 
was  now  heard  descending  the  qppoeite  side  of 
the  mountain  in  whk>h  they  arise.  The  Iktigued 
and  deluded  travellers  now  relinquished  the  par- 
suit;  and  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  they 
heard  Shellyooat  applauding,  in  loud  bursts  of 
laughter,  his  succeesfol  roguery.  The  spirit  was 
supposed  partieulariy  to  haunt  the  old  house  of 
Oorinbeiry,  situated  on  the  river  Hermitage,  in 
LUdeedale. 

t  This  is  a  sort  of  spirit  peculiar  to  thoae  towns. 
He  has  made  his  appearance  in  this  very  year 
(180O)  in  that  of  York,  if  the  vulgar  may  be  cre- 
dited. His  name  is  derived  by  Grose,  firom  his 
appearing  near  bars  or  stiles,  but  seems  rather 
to  come  from  the  German  Bahr-Geist,  or  spirit 
of  the  Bier. 


,  l<  general,  obeerved,  that  their  attachment  was 
supposed  to  be  local,  and  not  personal.  Thoy 
haunted  the  rock,  the  stream,  the  ruined  castle, 
without  regard  to  the  persons  or  flunlllae  to 
whom  the  property  belonged.  Henoe  they  dif- 
ftrsd  entirely  from  that  species  of  spirits,  to 
whom,  in  the  Highlands,  is  ascribed  the  guar- 
dianship, or  superintendence  of  a  particular 
clan,  or  fkmily  of  distinction ;  and  who,  perhaps 
yet  more  than  the  Brownie,  resemble  the  classic 
household  gods.  Thus,  in  a  MS.  history  of  Mo- 
ray, we  are  infwmed,  that  the  fhmily  of  Gurlin- 
beg  is  haunted  by  a  spirit,  called  Garlin  Boda- 
ehtr ;  that  of  the  baron  of  Kinohardin,  by  LowiA  • 
dearg,%  or  Bed-hand,  a  spectre,  one  of  whoee 
hands  is  as  red  as  blood ;  that  of  Tullochgorm, 
by  JTeiy  Moutach,  a  female  figure,  whoee  left 
hand  and  arm  were  covered  with  hair,  who  is 
also  mentioned  in  Aubrey's  MisetUaniet,  pp.  ni, 
Ufi,  asa  fluniliar  attendant  upon  the  clan  Grant. 
Theee  superstlttons  were  so  ingrafted  in  the  po- 
pular creed,  that  the  derioal  eynods  and  preaby- 
teriee  were  wont  to  take  cognisance  of  them.| 

Varlons  other  superstitions,  regarding  magi- 
cians, epulis,  prophecies,  &o.,  will  claim  our 
attention  in  the  progrees  of  this  work.    For  the 

I  The  following  notice  of  Lamhdearg  occurs  in 
another  aooount  of  Strathspey,  apud  Maolhrlane's 
MBS. :— *'  There  is  much  talks  of  a  q>hrlt  called 
^•*fgt  vho  fk«quents  the  Olenmore.  He  ap- 
pears with  a  red-hand,  in  the  habit  of  a  souldier, 
and  challenges  men  to  fight  with  him;  as  lately 
as  1000,  he  fought  with  three  brothers,  one  after 
another,  who  immediately  died  thereafter." 

I  There  is  current,  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
a  fkndfol  superstition  concerning  the  8HIU  VoUu, 
ot  silent  people.  Theee  they  suppose  to  be  at- 
tached to  houses  of  eminence,  and  to  oonsist  of 
a  number,  oorrsspondlng  to  that  of  the  UKirtal 
flunlly,  each  person  of  which  has  thus  his  repre- 
eentattve  amongst  these  domestic  spirits.  When 
the  lady  of  the  fkmily  has  a  child,  the  queen  of 
the  silent  people  is  delivered  In  the  same  moment. 
They  endeavour  to  give  warning  when  danger 
approaches  the  fkmily,  assist  in  vrarding  it  off, 
and  are  sometimee  seen  to  weep  and  wring  their 
Y  hands  befcce  inevltabte  calamity. 
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present,  therefore,  taking  the  advice  of  an  old  A  ing  llquon,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  ooi^ee- 


Soottifh  rhymer,  let  vm 

"Leave  boglee,  brownies,  gyre  oarlinges,  and 
ghaists."t 
Fitting  qfPoltvart  and  Montgomery. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  borderers  next 
engages  oar  attention.  That  the  revenne  of  the 
chieftain  should  be  expanded  in  rode  hospitality 
was  the  natural  result  of  his  situation.  His 
wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  herds  of  cattle,  which 
were  consumed  by  the  kinsmen,  vassals,  and  fol- 
lowers, who  aided  him  to  acquire  and  to  protect 
them.^  We  learn  flrom  Lesley,  that  the  bor- 
derers  were  temperate  in  their  use  of  intoxicat- 

f  So  generally  wese  those  tales  of  diablerie 
believed,  that  one  William  Lithgow,  a  ten 
vivant,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native,  or 
occasional  inhabitant,  of  Melrose,  is  celebrated 
by  the  pot-companion  who  ccmiposed  his  elegy, 
because 

He  wu  good  eompsny  at  Jeiato, 
And  wButon  when  he  oame  to  feists. 
He  soom'd  the  converse  of  mat  beasts, 

O'er  a  aheep^s  head : 
Ha  lavor'd  at  stohiks  about  obaists: 

BI>th  WilHe'sdend! 
Wateon'e  SeoUieh  Poenu,  Edin.  1706. 

t  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  style  of  Uto 
maintained  by  the  border  warrion,  fhnn  the 
anecdotes,  handed  dovni  by  tradition,  oonoem- 
ing  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  This 
ancient  laird  was  a  renowned  freebooter,  and 
used  to  ride  with  a  numerous  band  of  followers. 
The  spoil,  which  they  carried  off  flrom  England, 
or  ftom  their  neighbours,  was  concealed  in  a 
deep  and  impervious  glen,  on  the  brink  of  which 
the  old  tower  of  Harden  was  situated.  From 
thence  the  cattle  were  brought  out,  one  by  one, 
as  they  were  wanted,  to  supply  the  rude  and 
plentiful  table  of  the  laird.  When  the  last  bul- 
lock was  killed  and  devoured,  it  was  the  lady's 
custom  to  place  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on 
being  uncovered,  was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of 
clean  spurs,  a  hint  to  the  riders,  that  they  must 
shift  for  their  next  meal.  Upon  one  oooarion, 
when  the  village  herd  was  driving  out  the  cattle 
to  pasture,  the  old  laird  heard  him  call  loudly, 
to  drive  out  Harden'e  cow.    *'  Harden't  eon  I  " 


f 


ture  how  they  occupied  the  time,  when  winter, 
or  when  accident,  confined  them  to  their  habi- 
tations. The  little  learning,  which  existed  in 
the  middle  ages,  glimmered  a  dim  and  dy- 
ing flame  in  the  religious  houses ;  and  even  in 

echoed  the  afltonted  chief— "Is  it  come  to  that 
pass?  by  my  fkith,  they  shall  sune  say  Harden 's 
kjfe,"  (cows.)  Accordingly,  he  sounded  his  bugle, 
mounted  his  horse,  set  out  with  his  followers, 
and  returned  next  day  with  **  a  bore  qf  kye^and  « 
baeten'd  (brindled)  bull,"  On  his  return  with 
tUs  gallant  prey,  he  passed  a  very  large  hay- 
stack. It  occurred  to  the  provident  laird,  that 
this  would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fodder 
his  new  stock  of  cattle ;  but  as  no  means  of 
transporting  it  occurred,  he  was  lUn  to  take 
leave  of  it  with  this  apostrophe,  now  proverbial : 
"  By  my  soul,  had  ye  but  four  fleet,  ye  should  not 
stand  lang  there."  In  short,  as  Froissart  says 
of  a  similar  class  of  feudal  robbers,  nothing  came 
amiss  to  them,  that  was  not  too  heavy,  or  too  hot. 
The  same  mode  of  house-keeping  charaoteriud 
most  border  flunilles  on  both  sides.-  A  MS. 
quoted  in  History  qf  Cumberland,  p.  466,  con- 
cerning the  Orsemes  of  Netherby,  and  others  of 
that  dan,  runs  thus:  "They  were  all  stark  nuMS- 
troopers  and  arrant  thieves;  both  to  England 
and  Scotland  outlawed ;  yet  sometimes  connived 
at,  because  they  gave  intelligence  forth  of  Scot- 
land, and  would  raise  400  horse  at  any  time, 
upon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland."  A 
saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son  (which 
is  now  become  proverbial),  "  Ride,  Ranly  (Bow- 
land,)  hough's  t*  the  pot ; "  that  is,  the  last  piece 
of  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  go  and  fotch  more.  To  such 
men  might  vrith  Justice  be  applied  tlie  poet's 
description  of  the  Cretan  warrior,  translated  by 
my  flriend,  Dr  Leyden: 

My  sword,  my  spear,  my  shaggy  sliicld. 
With  these  I  till,  with  these  I  sow : 

With  these  I  reap  my  harrest  Add, 
The  only  wealtn  the  gods  bestow. 

With  these  I  plant  the  purple  vine. 

With  these  I  press  the  msoons  wine. 

Mjr  sword,  my  spear,  my  shaggy  shield. 
They  make  me  loid  of  all.  below : 

Por  he  who  dreads  the  lance  to  wield. 
Before  my  shaggy  shield  most  bow. 

His  laada,  his  vineyards,  most  reaigu. 

And  all  that  cowards  hare  is  mine. 

Bybriae  (ap.  Athenmmm.) 
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tlM  lixtoenth  Mntury,  wben  its  bMini  beoune  %  brightened,  and  ite  tone  becomes  peoollarly  de- 


mon widely  dUKued,  they  were  fkr  flrom  pene- 
trating the  reeeeeet  of  the  border  monntalna. 
The  talee  of  tradition,  the  MMg,  with  the  pipe  or 
harp  of  the  minetrel,  were  probably  the  iole 
reeouroee  againat  «i»iiul,  daring  the  ehort  Inter- 
Tali  of  repoee  flrom  military  adrentore. 

This  bringa  aa  to  the  more  immediate  aatiJeot 
of  the  preeent  publioation. 

Lesley,  who  dedicates  to  the  description  of 
border  manners  a  chapter,  which  we  have  al- 
ready often  quoted,  notices  particularly  the 
taste  of  the  marohmen  for  music  and  ballad 
poetry.  "  Plaetnt  admodum  tibi  »ua  mutlea,  «t 
rythmieU  tuU  eantianibut,  qutu  d$  nu^forum  mo- 
rum  gull*,  aut  ingtniotU  fraedandi  frtcandiv* 
atrtttagtmatU  ipti  eotifingunt,"—lMimu,  in  ea- 
fitulo  de  morMt  eorum,  qui  Seotie  litnUtt  Ang- 
liam  vertut  ineotunt.  The  more  rude  and  wild 
the  state  of  society,  the  more  general  and  vio- 
lent is  the  impulse  recelTed  fhnn  poetry  and 
music.  The  muse,  whoae  efhisions  are  the 
amusement  of  a  TCiy  small  part  of  a  polished 
nation,  records,  in  the  lays  of  tnapiratlon,  the 
hiatory,  the  lawa,  the  very  religion,  of  saTages.— 
Where  the  pen  and  the  press  are  wanting,  the 
flow  of  numbers  impreasea  upon  the  memory  of 
poeterity  the  deeda  and  sentiments  of  their  fore- 
tethers.  Terse  is  naturally  connected  with 
music  {  and,  among  a  rude  people,  the  union  is 
seldom  broken.  By  this  natural  alliance,  the 
lays,  "steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony," are 
more  easily  retained  by  the  reciter,  and  produce 
upon  his  audience  a  more  Impreasire  efbct. 
Hence,  there  has  hardly  been  found  to  exist  a 
nation  so  brutishly  rude,  as  not  to  listen  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  songs  of  their  bards,  recount- 
ing the  exploits  of  their  forefkthers,  recording 
their  laws  and  moral  precepts,  or  hymning  the 
praises  of  their  deitiee.  But,  where  the  ftellngs 
are  fkequently  stretched  to  the  highest  pitch,  by 
the  Tidssitudes  of  a  life  of  danger  and  military 
adTenture,  this  predisposition  of  a  savage  pec^. 


termined.  It  is  not  the  peaceful  Hindu  at  his 
loom.  It  is  not  the  timid  Esquimaux  In  his  canoe, 
whom  we  must  expect  to  glow  at  the  war-song 
of  Tyrt«eus.  The  music  and  the  poetry  of  each 
country  must  keep  pace  with  their  usual  tone  of 
mind,  aa  well  as  with  the  state  of  society. 

The  morality  of  their  compositions  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  circumstances.  Those  themes 
are  necessarily  ohoaen  by  the  bard,  which  regard 
the  IkTourite  exploita  of  the  hearera;  and  he 
celebrates  only  those  virtues  whkh  flrom  Inflmcy 
he  has  been  taught  to  admire.  Hence,  as  re- 
marked by  Lesley,  the  music  and  songs  of  the 
borders  were  of  a  military  nature,  and  celebrated 
the  valour  and  success  of  their  predatory  expe- 
ditions. Basing,  like  Shakespeare's  pirate,  the 
eighth  commandment  from  the  deealogne,  the 
minstrels  praised  their  chieftains  for  the  very 
exploits,  against  which  the  laws  of  the  oountry 
denounced  a  capital  doom.— An  outlawed  Arse- 
booter  was  to  them  a  more  interesting  person 
than  the  King  of  Scotland  exerting  his  power  to 
punlah  his  depredationa;  and,  when  the  char- 
actera  are  oontrasted,  the  latter  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a  ruthless  and  sanguinary  tyrant.— 
Spenser's  deecriptlon  of  the  bards  of  Ireland  ap- 
plies, in  some  degree,  to  our  andent  border  poets. 
"  There  is,  among  the  Irish,  a  certain  Unde  of 
people  called  bardes,  which  are  to  them  instead 
of  poets ;  whose  profeeslon  is  to  set  forth  the 
praises  or  dispraises  of  men.  In  their  poems  or 
rhymes)  the  which  are  had  In  such  high  regard 
or  esteem  amongst  them,  that  none  dare  dis- 
please them,  fbr  fear  of  running  into  ttfmmilx 
through  their  oflbnoe,  and  to  be  made  inlhmous 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men }  for  their  venes  are 
taken  up  with  a  general  appknse,  and  usually 
sung  at  all  feasts  and  msetlngs,  by  certain  other 
persons,  whose  proper  flinction  that  is,  who  also 
reoalve,  for  the  same,  great  rewards  and  reputa- 
tkmamongstthem."  Spenser,  having  bestowed 
due  praise  upon  the  poets,  who  sung  the  praises 


^    ,j    to  admire  their  own  rode  poetry  and  music,  is  ^  of  the  good  and  vlrtuoas,  informs  n^,  that  the 
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bardt,  on  the  contrary,  "seldom  uie  to  ehoie  9k  cabin  under  his  mantle,  bat  nied  commonly  to 


unto  themselvee  the  doings  of  good  men  ft>r  the 
argoments  of  their  poems;  but  whomsoerer 
theyflnde  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold 
and  lawlea  in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and 
desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience,  and  rebel- 
lions disposition,  him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in 
their  rhythmes;  him  they  praise  to  the  people, 
and  to  young  men  make  an  example  to  follow." 
— fudoxtw.  "  I  marvail  what  kind  of  speeches 
they  can  find,  or  what  fiuses  they  can  put  on,  to 
praise  such  bad  persons,  as  live  so  lawlessly  and 
licentiously  upon  stealths  and  spoyles,  as  most 
of  them  do;  or  how  they  can  think  that  any 
good  mind  wUl  applaud  or  ^>prov8  the  same." 
In  answer  to  this  question,  /rtiwraw,  after  re- 
marking the  giddy  and  restlesi  disposition  of  the 
ill-educated  youth  of  Ireland,  which  made  them 
prompt  to  receive  evil  counsel,  adds,  that  such  a 
person,  "  if  he  shall  find  any  to  praise  him,  and 
to  give  him  any  encouragement,  as  those  bards 
and  rhythmers  do,  for  little  reward,  or  share  of 
a  stolen  cow,t  then  wazeth  he  most  insolent, 
and  half-mad,  with  the  love  of  hfanself  and  his 
own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  finrth 
such  lewdncM,  it  is  not  hard  Ibr  them  to  give  a 
goodly  and  painted  show  thereunto,  bonrowed 
even  fWnn  the  praises  whkdi  are  proper  to  vir- 
tue itself.  As  of  a  most  notorious  thiel^  and 
wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  lUb-time 
of  spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bardes.  In 
his  praise,  will  say,  "that  he  was  none  of  the 
idle  milk-sops  that  was  brought  up  by  their 
flredde,  but  that  most  of  his  diqrs  he  spent  in 
arms,  and  valiant  enterprises;  that  he  never 
did  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  his 
sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  his 

t  The  reward  of  the  Welsh  bards,  and  periiaps 
of  those  upon  the  border,  was  very  similar.  It 
was  enacted  by  Howel  Dha,  that  If  th*  Ung's 
bard  played  before  a  body  of  warriors,  upon  a 
predatory  excursion,  he  should  reeeive.  In  recom- 
pence,  the  l9est  cow  which  the  party  carried  off. 
—lAgu  WallUt,  1. 1.  CM>.  19. 


keep  others  waking  to  delbnd  their  lives,  and 
did  light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of  theb  houses 
to  lead  him  in  the  darkness;  that  the  day  was 
his  night,  and  the  night  his  day;  that  he  loved 
not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to 
him;  but,  where  he  came,  he  took  by  force  the 
spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamenta- 
tions  to  their  lovers;  that  his  music  was  not  the 
harp,  n<»  lays  of  love,  but  the  cries  of  people, 
and  clashing  of  armour;  and  finally,  that  he 
died,  not  bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many 
wail  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death. 
Do  not  you  think,  Eudoxus,  that  many  of  these 
praises  might  be  applied  to  men  of  best  deserts  ? 
Tet  are  they  all  yielded  to  a  most  notable 
traitor,  and  amongst  some  of  the  Irish  not 
smally  accounted  of."— Stete  qf  Ireland.  The 
same  concurrenoe  of  drcumstances,  so  well 
pointed  out  by  Bpenser,  as  dictating  the  topics 
of  the  Irish  bards,  tuned  the  border  harps  to  the 
praise  of  an  outlawed  Armstrong,  or  Murray. 

For  similar  reasons,  flowing  from  the  state  of 
society,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find,  in 
the  border  ballads,  refined  sentiment,  and,  for 
less,  elegant  expression;  although  the  style  of 
such  compositions  has,  in  modem  hands,  been 
found  highly  susceptible  of  both.  But  passages 
might  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  rude  mins- 
trel has  melted  in  natural  pathos,  or  risen  into 
rude  energy.  Even  where  these  graces  are  to- 
tally wanting,  the  interest  of  the  stories  them- 
selves, and  the  curious  picture  of  manners  which 
they  flrequentiy  present,  authorise  them  to  claim 
some  respect  fkom  the  public. 
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"  Th0  oelebratod  Iloterur,  wn  of  the  flntaarl  or  A 
Korthamberland,  wh,  in  1385,  gorernor  of  Ber* 
wlok,  and  warden  of  the  eart  marchw;  in  which 
hurt  capacity  it  was  hii  duty  to  repel  the  invaaion 
ofDooclae. 
"Sir  Henry  FiUhogh,  OMntioned  in  the  ballad, 
•  wai  one  of  the  earl  of  Northomberhuid'e  oom- 
manden  at  the  battle  of  Homeldown. 

"  At  to  the  local  eitaation  of  Otterboume,  it  is 
thirty  eUtuto  mllea  from  Newoattle,  thoogh 
Boohanan  haa  diminiihed  the  diatanoe  to  eight 
milce  only. 

"  The  account  giren  of  Sir  John  of  Agontone 
ieenu  alao  Uable  to  tome  doubt.  Thie  perM>nage 
U  there  ioppoeed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Hagar- 
■tODM  of  Hagenton,  a  Northumbrian  fiunily, 
who,  according  to  the  fkte  of  war,  were  some- 
times sublects  of  Scotland.  I  cannot,  however, 
' ;  I  think,  that  at  this  period,  while  the  English 
were  in  po«ession  both  of  Berwick  and  Box- 
borgh,  with  the  intermediate  fortresses  of  Wark, 
Oomhill,  and  Norham,  the  Scote  possessed  any 
part  of  Northumberland,  much  less  a  manor 
/■  ,  which  lay  within  that  strong  chain  of  oastlee. 
I  should  presume  the  person  alluded  to  rather 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Butherfbrds,  barons  of 
Edgerstane,  or  Edgerston,  a  warlike  fiunily, 
'  whksh  has  long  flourished  on  the  Scottish  bor- 

ders, and  who  were,  at  this  very  period,  retain- 
«rs  of  the  house  of  Douglas.    The  same  notes 
contain  an  account  of  the  other  Scottish  war- 
'     rlors  of  distinction,  who  were  present  at  the 
battle.     These  were,  the   earls  of   Montdth, 
Boohan,  and  Huntly;  the  barons  of  Maxwell 
and  Johnston ;  Swinton  of  that  ilk,  an  ancient 
'*  ^     flunily,  which  about  that  period  produced  seTcral 
\    distinguished  warriors;  Sir  David  (or  rather,  as 
the  learned  editlor  weU  remarks.  Sir  Walter) 
/    Sooit  of  Bucoleuch,  Stewart  of  Garlles,  and 
.    Monmy  of  Ckxkpool. 

/  '  Bagibns  et  Icfibni  Scotid  eonsturtes, 

Voa  olypeia  et  cla  'U*  pra  pstria  pofnuitet, 

Veitra  ut  vioturU,  ▼Mtrs  est  et  gloria, 

In  eaatu  et  hiato.ia,  perpea  ett  memorial  "J 

>'     '  It  IbU  about  the  Lammas  tide. 

When  the  mulr-men  win  their  hay, 
/       The  doughty  earl  of  Douglas  rode 
.  .  Into  EngUund,  to  catch  a  pregr. 


He  ohoee  the  Gordons  and  tha  GrsmAs, 
With  them  the  Lindesays,  light  and  gay ; 

Bat  the  Jardlnes  wald  not  with  htan  ride. 
And  they  roe  it  to  this  day.f 


And  he  has  bom'd  the  dales  of  Tyne, 
And  part  of  Bambrough  shire ; 

And  three  good  towers  on  Boxburgh  felie. 
He  left  them  all  on  fire. 


f  Tht  Oordotu,  Grawut,  Lindttay$,  Jardi$tt$.— 
The  lllustrioos  flunily  of  Gordon  vras  originally 
settled  upon  the  lands  of  Gordon  and  Huntly,  in 
the  shire  of  Berwick,  and  are,  tberefiife,  of  bor- 
der extraction.  The  steps  by  which  they  re- 
moved firom  thence  to  the  shires  vt  Aberdeen 
and  Inverness,  are  worthy  notice.  In  1800,  Adam 
de  Ckndon  was  vrarden  of  the  marches. — ^J^ymer, 
vol.  IL  p.  870.  He  obtiUned,  fIrom  Btriiert  the 
Bruce,  a  grant  of  the  fbrfeited  estate  of  Daivkl  de 
Strathbolgle,  Earl  of  Athol ;  but  no  possssskm 
fbllowed,  the  earl  having  returned  to  his  aDe- 
gianoe.--John  de  Gordon,  his  great-grandson, 
obtained,  flrom  Bobert  II.,  a  new  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Strathbolgle,  which  had  been  onoe 
more  and  finally  fbtfeited,  by  David,  Eari  of 
Athol,  slain  in  the  batUe  of  KUblane.  This 
grant  is  dated  18th  July,  1876.  John  de  Gor- 
don, who  was  deitined  to  transfer,  fIrom  the  bor- 
ders of  England  to  those  of  the  Highlands,  a 
powerful  and  martial  race,  was  himself  a  re- 
doubted warrior,  and  many  of  his  exploits  occur 
in  the  annals  of  that  turbulent  period.  In 
1871 -f,  the  English  borderers  invaded  and  plun- 
dered the  lands  of  Gordon,  on  the  Scottish  east 
march.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  retaliated,  by  an 
incursion  on  Northumberland,  where  he  col- 
lected much  spoil.  But,  as  he  returned  vrlth 
his  booty,  he  was  attacked  at  unawares,  by  Sir 
John  Lillbnme,  a  Northumbrian,  who,  with  a 
superior  fbroe,  lay  near  Garham  in  ambush,  to 
interoept  him.  Gkndon  harangued  and  cheered 
his  fbllowers,  charged  the  English  gallantly, 
and,  after  having  himself  been  Ave  thnes  in 
great  peril,  gained  a  complete  victory;  slaying 
many  southerns,  and  taking  their  leader  and 
his  brother  captive.  According  to  the  prior  of 
Loohlevin,  he  was  desperately  wounded;  but 

"Tkcrs  rayt  a  well*  grete  reaowae. 
And  greuy  piytyd  we*  gud  Gordown." 

Shortly  after  this  exploit,  Sir  John  of  Gordon 
enooontcred  and  routed  Sir  Thomas  Musgrave, 
a  renowned  English  marehman,  whom  he  made 
prisoner.  The  lord  of  Johnstone  had,  about  the 
same  time,  gained  a  great  advantage  on  the 
w«tl bonier;  and  hence,  says  Wyntouo, 
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And  he  manh'd  op  to  KewoMtlc, 
And  rod*  it  round  about ; 

"  O  wha't  the  lord  of  thia  caatle, 
Or  wha's  the  ladjr  o't  ?  " 


A 


He  and  the  Lord  of  Oordowne 
Had  a  aOTerana  fud  r«aowii« 
Of  ony  that  war  of  than  degre. 
For  full  thai  war  of  gret  bonnt«. 

Upon  another  oocaaion,  John  of  Ctordon  ia 
aaid  to  have  partially  aoooeeded  in  the  aarpriaal 
of  the  town  of  Berwick,  although  the  auperio- 
lity  of  the  garriaon  obliged  him  to  relinquiah 
hia  enterpriae. 

The  ballad  ia  aoenrate,  in  introducing  thia 
warrior,  with  hia  dan,  into  the  host  of  Douglaa 
at  Otterboume.  Peihapc,  aa  he  waa  in  poaaea- 
aion  of  hia  eztenaiTe  northern  domaina,  he 
brought  to  the  field  the  northern  broad-eworda, 
aa  well  aa  the  lanoea  of  hia  eaatem  borderera. 
With  hia  gallant  leader,  he  loat  hia  lift  in  the 
deadly  conflict.  The  Bngliah  ballad  comme- 
moratea  hia  valour  and  prudence  ; 

"  The  Brie  of  Hantly,  eawU  and  kena." 

But  the  title  la  a  premature  deaignatlon.  The 
earldom  of  Huntly  waa  flrat  conferred  on  Alex- 
ander Beaton,  who  married  the  gnmd-danghter 
of  the  hero  of  Otterboume,  and  aaanmed  hia 
title  flrom  Huntljr,  in  the  north.  Beaidea  hia 
eideat  aon  Adam,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
fkmily.  Sir  John  de  Gordon  left  two  aona,  known 
in  tradition  bgr  the  fluntllar  namea  of  Jock  and 
Tom.  ThefWrmer  waatheanceator  of  theGor- 
dona  of  Pitluig ;  the  latter  of  thoee  of  Leamoir, 
and  of  CYaig-Govdon.  Thia  laat  Ihmilj  ia  now 
repreaented  by  Jamea  Gordon,  Eaq.  of  Graig, 
being  the  eleventh,  in  direct  deeoent,  fkom  Sir 
John  de  Gordon. 

The  clan  of  Grame,  alwajra  nnmeroua  and 
powerful  upon  the  border,  were  of  Boottiah  ori- 
gin, and  deduce  the  deeoent  of  their  chieftain, 
Graeme  of  Netherby,  from  John  mnih  the  bright 
tnord,  a  aon  of  Malice  Graeme,  Earl  of  Menteith, 
who  fiouriahed  in  the  frarteenth  oentuiy.  Lat- 
terly, they  beeanu  BitglUkmenf  aa  the  phraae 
went,  and  aettled  upon  the  Debateable  Land, 
whence  they  were  tranaported  to  Ireland,  by 
Jamea  TI.,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  xea- 
pectaUe  fiunOiea;  "  becaoae,"  aaid  hia  m^eatjr 
in  a  procbunation,  "thejr  do  all  (but  mpttdtMj 
the  Gramea)  oonfe«  themaelvee  to  be  no  meet 


But  up  apake  proud  Lord  Perqy,  then. 

And  O  but  he  apake  hiel 
"I  am  the  lord  of  thia  caatle, 

My  wife'a  the  huly  gay." 


peraona  to  live  in  theae  countriea;  and  alao  to 
the  intent  their  landa  may  be  inhabited  by 
othera,  of  good  and  honeat  converaation."  But, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  the  Graemea  of  the 
border  atill  adhered  to  the  Boottiah  allegianoe, 
aa  ^ppeara  fhmi  the  tower  of  Gmme  in  Annan- 
dale,  Gmne'a  Walla  in  Tweeddale,  and  other 
caatlea  within  Scotland,  to  which  they  have 
given  their  name.  The  reader  ia,  however,  at 
liberty  to  auppoae,  that  the  Graemee  of  the  Len- 
nox and  Menteith,  alwaya  ready  to  abed  their 
blood  in  the  oaaae  of  their  ooontiy,  on  thia  oc- 
oaaion  Joined  Douglaa. 

The  chief  of  thia  ancient  flunily,  at  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Otterboume,  waa  David  Lindiaaay, 
lord  of  Gleneak,  afterwarda  created  earl  of  Craw- 
ford. He  waa,  after  tiM  manner  of  the  timea,  a 
moat  acooropliahed  knight.  He  aarvived  the 
battle  of  Otterboume,  and  the  auoceeding  car> 
nage  of  Homildon.  In  May,  1380,  he  went  to 
Bnghmd,  to  aeek  adventurea  of  chlvabry;  and 
Juated,  upon  London  Bridge,  againat  the  lord  of 
Wella,  an  Engliah  knight,  with  ao  much  akUl 
and  auoceaa,  aa  to  exdte  among  the  qpeotaton  a 
aaapkdcmthathe  waatiedtohiaaaddle;  which 
he  removed,  by  riding  up  to  the  royal  dudr, 
vaulting  out  of  hia  aaddle,  and  reauming  hia 
aeat  without  aaaiatanoe,  although  loaded  with 
complete  amtour.  In  188S,  Lindaay  waa  nearly 
alain  in  a  atrange  manner.  A  band  of  Catter- 
ana^  orvrild  Hi^ilandera, had  beoken  down&om 
the  Grampian  Hilla,  and  were  engaged  In  plun- 
dering the  county  of  Angua.  Walter  Ogiivy, 
the  aherill^  with  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  marched 
againat  them,  and  were  joined  by  Sir  David 
Lindaay.  Their  whole  retinue  did  not  exceed 
aixtj  men,  and  the  Hlghlandera  were  above 
three  hundred.  Nevertheleaa,  truating  to  the 
auporlority  of  arma  and  diaoipline,  the  knighta 
ruahed  on  the  invadera,  at  Gaadune,  in  the 
Stormont.  The  iaaue  waa  unlbrtnnate.  Ogiivy, 
hia  brother,  and  many  of  hia  kindred,  vrere 
overpowered  and  alain.  Lindaay,  armed  at  all 
ptdnta,  made  great  daughter  among  the  naked 
Oatterana;  but,  aa  he  pinned  one  crfthem  to  the 
earth  with  hia  lanoe,  the  dying  monntaiaeer 
writhed  npwarda,  and,  ooUeetiaf  hia  fene, 
m  fetched  a  blow  vdth  hit  bcoad-tword,  which  cut 
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B*  loefc  » lM«  aVMfT  la  hia 

Ao4«itktlM 
AadfartoaMtC 

B*  XHl*  rigkt  fiutawUe. 


r 


tlwf*. 


O  Iww  pal*  hta  Mf  hMkM 
FnM  atf  ttM  cMtl*  «a\ 

Mm,  bHoR  the  -teicttah 


••liadiPttwal 

Aad  aev«r  aa  cx«  t»  aM, 
1  md  ha*  kad  9<M  tMh  and  Ml  i  t 

Bat !«»  XPOtd  mO  gw  «i'  ■**." 


''Batta*9«apto< 

Aad  wait  then  d^l*  thn*; 
Aad,  if  I  coin*  a«C  cr*  thn*  di9«*  ( 

AfMa»kai«btca'|«i 


I. 


!l 


tfMioagb  th*  kalghi^ 

h*ot,  aad  a«rf7  mnHtA  hi*  k«.    A*  High- 
taadar  «>rlfwl.  aad  Uad*a7  wa*  with  dfleaUy  i 
iMViaa  oat  «r  th*  add  hy  hi*  foOowcnu— PTya*  ' , 
IMVM.    Iiadnff*al*oaotod  te  a  r*tofft,Bad*  •• 
ta  th*  iuBoac  Hotapar.    At  a  maith  MMliat,  i 
■t  HaldMia-IHaak^b*  ha|>ii«B*d  to  olwrrva,  that 
Patcy  wa*  **ath«l  la  eompM*  aroMmr.    "  It    ; 
tolbrfMrorth*XBgliahhofaenMe,''«klPtre7,    j 
iBtsflaaatiaB:  for  ha  waa  already  maditatlaf  ., 
tha  laaarraetioD  hnmortaUaad  bj  ShahaaiMan.  i; 
•* Ah !  fur  Harry,"  aaawered  Lladaay,  "I  ha?*  \ ' 
awayoamoriaoralytwstadhySoottiahfoolaMB  j- 
than  by  KaglMi  hor**."— ir.y«ito«va.    Saahwa*  ■] 

AaaovAlaf  to  FroiaMrt,  then  wan  tfaraa  LInd* 
«yf  In  th*  batti*  of  OttMtoarn*,  whom  b*  can* 
Mr  WlUtaro,  Mr  /am**,  and  Mr  Al*«and>r. 
A  "attaDf*  ebaso*  of  war/'  whkdi  b*M  Mr 
ianaa  LIndaay,  la  nooidcd  in  FroUmrTt  Chrml- 
«l^,tnuMllat*d  by  Oonrdiicr,  Lord  B«m*ri,  ToL  L 

«hap.l4«. 

Th*  Jardin**  wan  a  elan  of  hardy  w«*t-bor* 
dar  nan.    Their  ehtof  waa  Jardin*  of  AppI*- 
girth.    Tb*b  nftiaal  to  rid*  with  DoogUw  waa,  ; 
pfobaUy,ih*  reaoU  oTona  of  thoae  perpetoal  fenda, 
which  naaaUy  rnit  to  pi*oaa  a  BeottMh  army. 


Tba 


>b«: 


T*  ted  my 


Th*  deer  riaa  wilil  on  hiU  aad 
Th*  bird*  fly  wtU  firam  tn*  *> 

IMM  ^  aeMker  btcnd 
Tifeadfaiyme 


"Tetf  wiB 

WhcnyoaA 
Aad,  if  ye  eoaa*  aot  at  thn*  dayie  ( 
lefflI1l( 


•«  Thither  wm  I  cobm,-  feoad  Pkccy 
*•  ^r  dtt  mi^tt  of  Oar  Ladya  I 

*•  Tho*  win  I  bide  the*. 
"  My  trawth  I  pOght  to 


r  paa  the  b«at  aa 
ay  Hghted  high  o 
Aad  threw  their 


Aad  he  ttat  had  a  boa^ye  boy, 
.«*at  oat  Ue  hcaw  to  graee ;  } 

Aad  he  tlHU  ted  aot  a  boaaie  boy. 
Hie  aia  eerraat  h* 


Bat  ap  thea  epahe  a  ttttle  page, 

Befon  th*  peep  oTdawa— 
"  O  wakcB  ye,  waken  y«,  aoy  good  lord. 

For  Pcreyie  hard  at  hand." 

"  Ta  U*,  ye  He,  7<  Uar  l<"id ! 
SaeloodlhearyeUe: 

For  Perry  had  ao  men  jfiatmn. 

To  dight  my  man  and  m*. 

"Bat  I  ha*  draamM  a dnary  dream. 

Beyond  th*  id*  or  Sky ; 
I  mw  a  daad  man  win  a  fight. 
And  I  think  that  man  waa  I." 
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He  belted  on  hjs  good  bfmkl  iword, 

And  to  the  fleld  he  ran ; 
But  he  forgot  the  helmet  good, 

That  ehoold  have  kept  hU  brain. 

When  Perey  wi'  the  Dooglas  met, 

I  wat  he  waa  to.'  fiiin  i 
They  ewakked  their  swords,  UU  sair  they  swat. 

And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain. 

But  Percy  with  his  good  broad  sword. 

That  could  so  sharply  wound. 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow. 

Till  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  eall'd  on  his  little  foot-page. 

And  said—"  Run  speedilie. 
And  ibtch  my  ain  dear  sister's  son. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery." 

"  My  nephew  good,"  the  Douglas  niA, 
"  What  recks  the  death  of  ane ! 

Last  night  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dream. 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain. 

"  My  wound  is  deep ;  I  fldn  would  sleep ; 

Take  thou  the  Tangoard  of  the  three. 
And  hide  me  by  the  braken  bush. 

That  grows  on  yonder  lilye  lee. 

"  0  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush. 

Beneath  the  blooming  briar. 
Let  ne^er  llTing  mortal  ken, 

That  ere  a  kindly  Soot  lies  hei«.' 

He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 

Wi*  the  aaut  tear  in  his  e'e ; 
He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush. 

That  his  menio  men  might  not  see. 

The  moon  was  clear,  the  day  drew  near. 

The  spears  in  flinders  flew. 
But  mony  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  diqr  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood. 
They  steep'd  their  hose  and  shoon ; 

The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about. 
Till  all  the  fray  waa  done. 


^  >  V      The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 
J         That  either  of  other  were  fkin ; 

They  swakked  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 
-y-:  ■-  \         And  aye  the  blude  ran  down  between. 


"Yield  thee,  O  yield  thee,  Percy ! »  he  said, 
"  Or  else  I  TOW  ru  Uy  thee  low ! " 

"  Whom  to  shall  I  yield,"  sakl  Earl  Percy, 
"Now  that  I  see  it  most  be  so  ?  " 

"  Thon  Shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  loun. 

Nor  yet  shalt  thou  yield  to  me ; 
But  yield  thee  to  the  braken  bush,  f 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee ! " 

"  I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush. 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  briar ; 
But  I  would  yield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  if  he  were  here." 

As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  Montgomery, 
He  stuok  his  sword's  point  in  the  gronde ; 

And  the  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knight. 
And  quickly  took  him  by  the  honde. 

This  deed  was  done  at  Otterboume, 
About  the  breaking  of  the  day ; 

Earl  Dougku  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush. 
And  the  Percy  led  capttve  away. 


[FaoM  Scott's  Minstrelsy.— "This ballad,"says 
Sir  Walter,  "appears  to  have  been  composed 
about  the  reign  of  James  T.  It  commemorates 
a  transaction,  supposed  to  have  taken  plaoe  be- 
twixt a  Scottish  moaaroh,  and  an  ancestor  of 
the  ancient  fkmily  of  Murray  of  Philiphangh,  in 
Selkirkshire.  The  editor  is  unable  to  ascertain 
the  historical  foundation  of  the  tale;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
snlijeot,  without  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
family  charter  chest.  It  is  oortafai,  that,  during 
the  oivil  wars  betwixt  Bmoe  and  Baliol,  the 
flunily  of  Philiphangh  existed,  and  was  power- 
fol;  for  their  ancestor,  Archibald  de  Moravia, 
sataRnibes  the  oath  of  ftalty  to  Edward  I.  a.  s. 
1188.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that,  resid> 
ing  in  a  wild  and  frontier  ooontry,  they  may 
have,  at  one  period  or  other,  during  these  com- 
motions, reAised  allegiance  to  the  fteble  mon- 
aioh  of  the  day,  and  thus  extorted  Atom  Um 
some  grant  of  tarritoiy  or  Jurisdiction.  It  is 
also  certain,  that*  by  a  charter  from  James  IT., 
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dated  KomnbOT  80,  UOO,  John  Manny  of  Phi-  A  oonAulon  of  rlghti  and  elafana.    Th«  Ungi  of 


Uphaagh  la  retted  with  the  dignity  of  heritable 
sheriff  of  Ettrlck  Forest,  an  oAoe  held  hf  hli 
deeoendants  till  the  final  abolition  (tf  each  Juris- 
dietions  by  S8th  George  II.,  oap.  S8.  But  it 
seems  difflonlt  to  believe,  that  the  drewnstanoss 
mentioned  in  the  balUd  oould  oooor  under  the 
reign  of  so  vigoroas  a  monarch  as  James  IV. 
It  is  true,  that  the  DramatU  Ptrmmm  introdooed 
seem  to  t«fer  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  oentaryj  but  flrom  this 
it  oan  only  be  argued,  that  the  author  himself 
lived  soon  after  that  period.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  supposed  (unless  Ikrther  eridenoe  oan  be  pro- 
duoed,  tending  to  iuTalldate  the  oonohiaion,) 
that  the  bard,  willing  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
fkmily,  has  oonnected  the  grant  of  the  sheriff- 
ship by  Jamss  lY.,  with  some  fbrther  dispute 
betwixt  the  Hurrays  of  Phillphaugh  and  their 
sovereign,  ooourring,  either  while  they  vrsre 
engaged  upon  the  side  of  Baliol,  or  in  the  subse- 
quent reigns  of  David  II.  and  Robert  II.  and 
III.,  when  the  English  possessed  great  part  of 
the  Soottish  fW>ntler,  and  the  rest  was  in  so  law- 
less a  state  as  hardly  to  aolinowledge  any  supe- 
rior. At  the  same  time,  this  reasoning  is  not 
absolutsly  conclusive.  James  IV.  had  particu- 
lar reaeons  for  desiring  that  Bttriok  Forest, 
which  actually  fbrmed  part  of  the  Jointure  lands 
of  Margarst,  his  queen,  should  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity.— Jlywwr,  vol.  XIII.  p.  06.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  ohjeot,  it  was  natnrsl 
te  him,  according  to  the  policy  of  his  predeees- 
son,  to  invest  one  great  ihmlly  with  the  power 
of  keq>lng  order  among  the  rest.  Itistvenpro- 
baUa,  that  the  Phlllphaagh  fiunily  may  have 
had  datans  upon  part  of  the  lordship  of  Xttrlsk 
Forest*  whloh  lay  Intermingled  with  their  own 
•Ktenalve  poesesslons  t  and*  in  the  eouise  of 
armnglng,  not  Indeed  the  ftudal  superiority,  bat 
the  property,  of  these  lands,  a  dispute  may  have 
arisen,  of  sufBdent  importance  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  a  baUad.— It  is  fhrther  probable,  that 
the  Hurrays,  like  other  border  dans,  were  In  a 
wy  lawlees  state,  and  heki  their  lands  merely 
by  oeoopanisy,  without  any  fcudal  right.  In- 
dead,  the  lands  of  the  various  proprietors  in  Bt- 
tridc  Forest  (being  a  royal  demeene)  were  held 
by  the  possessors,  not  in  property,  but  as  the 
kindly  tenants,  or  rsntallert,  of  the  crown  t  and 
It  is  only  about  lAO  years  dnse  they  obtained 
durteis,  striking  the  Ira-duty  of  each  proprietor, 
at  the  rate  of  the  quit-rent  which  he  fiirmerly 


Scotland  were  often  reduced  to  the  humiUatlns 
necessity  of  compromising  such  matters  with 
their  rebellious  sut^Mts,  and  Jamee  himself  even 
entered  into  a  eort  of  league  with  Johnie  Fan, 
the  king  of  the  gypdee.— Perfaape,  therefbre,  the 
tradition  handed  down  in  this  song,  may  hare 
had  more  fbundatlon  than  itwoald  at  preaent  be 
proper  podtivdy  to  assert. 

The  merit  of  this  beautUVil  old  tale.  It  Is 
thought,  will  be  fhlly  acknowledged.  It  has 
been,  for  ages,  a  popular  song  in  BelWrlMhlre. 
The  eceno  is,  by  the  common  people,  suppoead 
to  have  been  the  castle  of  Newark  upon  Yanow. 
This  is  highly  improbable,  because  Newarii  was 
always  a  royal  ibrtrees.  Indeed,  the  late  esoal- 
lent  antiquarian,  Hr  Plummer,  sherlff-depate  of 
Selkirkshire,  has  assured  the  editor,  that  ha  re- 
membered the  imignta  of  the  uniooms,  &e.,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  In  existence  upon 
the  old  tower  at  Hangingahaw,  the  seat  of  the 
Phillphaugh  fhmlly  {  although,  upon  first  perus- 
ing a  copy  of  the  ballad,  he  wae  Inclined  to  sab- 
scribe  to  the  popular  opinion.  The  tower  of 
Hangingshaw  has  been  demolished  fbr  many 
years.  It  stood  in  a  romantic  and  solitary  situa- 
tion, on  ths  classical  banks  of  the  Yanrow. 
When  the  mountains  around  Hangingshaw 
were  covered  with  the  wild  copse  which  consti- 
tuted a  Soottish  fbreet,  a  more  eecure  strong- 
hold fbr  an  outlawed  baron  oan  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. 

The  tradition  of  Ettrlck  Fbreet  bears,  that  the 
Outlaw  was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  pua- 
sessing  a  batton  or  dub,  with  which  he  laid  tee 
(f.  e.  waste)  the  country  ibr  many  miles  round; 
and  that  he  was  at  length  elaln  by  Bncdenoh,  or 
some  of  his  clan,  at  a  little  mount,  oovered  with 
flr-treee,  adjoining  to  Newark  castle,  and  said  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  garden.  A  varying  tra- 
dition bears  the  place  of  his  death  to  have  been 
near  to  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Bucdoueh'e 
game-keeper,  beneath  the  castle;  and  that  the 
iktal  arrow  was  shot  by  Soott  of  Halnlng,  flrom 
the  ruins  of  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Yarrow.  There  were  extant,  within  theee 
twenty  years,  some  verses  of  a  eong  on  his  death. 
The  fbud  betwixt  the  Outlaw  and  the  Sootts  may 
serve  to  explain  the  asperity  with  which  the 
chieftain  of  that  dan  is  handled  in  the  baUad. 

In  pubUshlng  ths  fbUowing  ballad,  the  copy 
principally  resorted  to  is  one,  apparentiy  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  which  was  fkmnd  among  the 


paid.    The  state  of  poaNsdon  naturally  led  to  a  ^  P»P«n  of  tho  late  Hn  Ooekbom  of  Kdlnbaigh, 
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a  lady  whose  memoiy  will  be  long  honoured  by  A 
all  who  knew  her.  Another  copy,  moeh  more 
imperfect,  i«  to  be  found  In  Qlenriddel'i  MBS. 
The  names  are  in  this  last  miserably  mangled,  as 
is  always  the  case  when  ballads  are  taken  down 
flrom  the  recitation  of  Persons  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scenes  in  wliich  they  are  laid. 
Mr  Flammer  also  gave  the  editor  a  few  addi- 
tional verses,  not  contained  in  either  copy,  which 
are  thrown  into  what  seemed  their  proper  place. 
There  is  yet  another  copy,  in  Mr  Herd's  MSB., 
which  has  been  occasionally  made  use  of.  Two 
verses  are  restored  in  the  present  edition,  from 
the  recitation  of  Mr  Mungo  Park,  whoiw  toils, 
during  his  patient  and  intrepid  travels  in  Af- 
rica, have  not  eradicated  fh>m  his  recollection 
the  legendary  lore  of  his  native  covintry. 

The  arms  of  the  Philiphaugh  flunily  are  said 
by  tradition  to  allude  to  their  outlawed  state. 
They  are  Indeed  those  of  a  huntsman,  and  are 
blazoned  thus :  Argent,  a  hunting  horn  sable, 
stringed  and  garnished  gules,  on  a  chief  asure, 
three  stars  of  the  first.  Crest,  a  Demi  Forester, 
winding  his  horn,  proper.  Motto,  Hinc  tuque 
tupema  venabor.] 

Ettxickb  Foreste  is  a  feir  foreste. 

In  it  grows  manie  a  semelie  trie ; 
There's  hart  and  hynd,  and  dae  and  rae. 

And  of  a'  wilde  beastes  grete  plentie. 

There's  a  feir  castelle,  bigged  wi'  lyme  and  stane ; 

O !  gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntlie  I 
In  the  foreflront  o'  that  castelle  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra'  to  see; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright. 

And  ttie  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie.f 

There  an  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men ; 

He  keepis  a  royalle  companie ! 
His  merryemen  are  a'  in  ae  liverye  clad, 

O'  the  Linkome  grene  saye  gaye  to  see  ; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  dad, 

O !  gin  they  lived  not  royalUe  ! 

Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  king. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  that  he  lay. 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Fmeste, 

Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  ooortrie  gay. 

'  I  maice  a  vowe,"  then  the  gude  king  said, 

"  Unto  the  man  that  deir  bought  nte, 
I'se  either  be  king  of  Ettridce  Foreste, 
Or  king  of  Scotlonde  that  Outlaw  sail  be ! " 


t  Brow. 


Then  spak  the  lord,  hight  HamUton,t 

And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 
"  My  sovereign  prlnoe,  sum  connsdl  take. 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

"I  redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till. 
And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he: 

Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man. 
And  hald  of  you  yon  Foreste  fHe. 

"  61f  he  reflise  to  do  that. 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he  I 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  castell  down. 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye." 

The  king  then  oall'd  a  gentleman,      [was  he)  $ 
James  Boyde,  (the  earl  of  Arran  his  brother 

When  James  he  cam  before  the  king. 
He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kne. 

"  Wellcum,  James  Boyd : "  said  our  nobil  king; 

"  A  message  ye  maun  gang  fbr  me ; 
Te  maun  hye  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 

To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bydeth  he; 

"Ask  him  of  whom  he  haldis  his  landis. 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be. 
And  desyre  him  cum,  and  be  my  man. 

And  bald  of  me  yon  Foreste  firle. 

"To  Edinburgh  to  cum  and  gang. 

His  safe  warrant  I  sail  gie; 
And  gif  he  reflises  to  do  that. 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

*'  Thou  mi^'st  vow  111  cast  his  oastell  down. 
And  mak  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye ; 

I'll  hang  his  menyemen,  payr  by  payr. 
In  ony  flrith  where  I  may  them  see/* 


^  This  is,  in  most  copies,  the  earl  hight  Hamil- 
ton, whiQh  must  be  a  mistake  of  the  reciters,  as 
the  (hmily  did  not  e^Joy  that  title  till  1808. 

§  Thomas  Boyd,  earl  of  Arran,  was  forfeited, 
with  his  fhther  and  uncle,  in  1489,  Ibr  an  attempt 
on  the  person  of  James  III.  He  had  a  son, 
James,  who  was  restored,  and  in  fltvour  with 
James  IT.  about  148S.  If  this  be  the  person 
here  meant,  we  should  read,  "The  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran his  son  was  he."  Oleniiddel's  copy  reads, 
"a  highland  laird  I'm  sure  was  he."  Bedters 
sometimes  call  the  n^essenger  the  laird  of  Skene. 
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H«  mm  Urn  Mr 


wFhk*^ 


BiOditfataBd 

Aadora'wfM*! 
He  hmrd  the  bowa  tiMU  bMld^  Ttec 

nrM. 


1     _^» 


or  ttel  Mr  CMttO  h*  fot  a  ii^t : 
The  Ilk*  h*  Mir  Mw  wi*  bii  e^: 

On  the  Awe  front  o"  that  aMtt 
^  :'.         Tvanteoemwcflcgaietoeee; 
^^       The  pieCnc  otm  knight,  and  My  bright. 
^. '  And  the  giHW  hoOin  ahone  their  fatM. 


TMnat  he  epyed  llf«  handivd  aen, 
flnrthig  with  bows  on  Sewaifc  Lee : 
=^-     Thej  were  a'  in  ae  httgj  dad, 
'P'     .      C  the  lineeme  gnae  SM  gave  to  eee. 


Hiei 


)  a'  dad  in  the 


^  .     '    With  a  bended  bow,  on  a  mllk-wUte 

i.-.../.  Therfegr  Boyd  kMid  he  wae  mnilv  nan, 
..  v''-.- ;      And  mrra  Urn  in  Ue  ain  degie. 
/j^     •  "CkidmoCdMeMve^bniwOntlawlfarnv! 
^^       ThjrhMlre.aadaUthjehjTaMe!'- 
^'  "Many,  thonlwHleom,  gentleman, 

8ome  khig^  menenger  thoa  eeemie  to  be." 

"  The  Uag  of  Seothmde  eent  me  hen, 
/         And,  gnde  Outlaw,  I  am  eent  to  thee ; 
-/  I  wad  wotofwhomfehaklxoar  iaadli. 
Or  man,  wha  maj  thj  meeler  be  ?  " 

Li.    )  "TUrtaadleaieMiini."'  the  Oatiaw  aaid ; 
•  '-i^.      "IhranaeUiwiaChilelentie: 
^'^l^,  Fme  Boadnm  1 1  thto  Fbneto  wan. 

WhaatbeUngnorhleknl^tkwnnnoktoeaa.' 


^  "  Be  deiffCi  foni  eon  to  Bdinbnrgh. 
And  haaM  otf  Urn  thk  Fbnate  frie; 

gifTe  idhee  to  do  thie. 
Hell  oeaiieiMhaith  thy  hmdii 
Ha  hnth  wwM  to  eeet  thy  enMdl 
And  mak  a  widow*  o*  thy  «■!«  lady* : 

"Bell  hang  thy  mmyonen,  payr  by  lavr. 
In  any  Aith  whet*  he  may  them  Ande.** 
"Ay^bymytioth!-  the  Ontlaw  aid, 
wald  I  thinhe  me  fi 


Vakhiilady«,frirori 
eiyd,  **  Wlthont  eoneeat  oT  me. 
a  Ontfaw  eaU  enm  beAir  a  kii* ; 
I  am  right  rad  f  ortnaaoniie. 
'  Bid  Um  to  gnde  to  hie  lordte  at  bmne. 
Wot  Xdlnbargh  my  lord  eall  nertar  eer.~ 

James  Boyd  talk  hie  leave  o*  the  Onttew  krae. 

To  Bdlnbnigh  boon  ie  he : 
When  Jaokee  he  eam  bcftire  tike  king. 

He  knettt  hmbe  on  hto  kne. 


"  ■(•  the  king  my  Mr  eonatiie  get, 
TUe  famd  than  natireet  to  me : 

Mony  o^  Ue  nobUs  mO  be  euld. 
Their  Indyee  eaQ  be  right 


•  «* 


Boyd!"  Kyd 

liEttriehe 

ietheMni 

mw  wt'  hie  e'e. 


nobUking; 
ft^e?" 


f  BhhMidele  Bme,  now  eommooJIy  eaOed  Mr- 

kmimiltsf,  i»  a  eteep  deeeent  on  the  eonthddeof 

Mindi-moor,  whidi  TTrernltt  TnmiMele  ftnm 

BtMekFteeit:  and  from  the  top  of  wUdi  yon 

f.-j\   hatn  the  Int  view  or  the  woode  of  Ba^lliW- 

^^  J  Shaw,  the  eadle  oT  Hewatk,  and  the  ranantle 

daleoTTafiow. 

t  flonthem,  or  Xnglieh. 


the  dae,  the  me.  the  hart,  the  hynde. 
And  or  a'  wQd  bcaatii  grete  plentie; 
There^  a  pfctly  eaeteil  oTlyme  and  staae. 
O  gir  it  etaadii  not  pleaaanatUe : 


•  in  the  fcrdhmt  o*  thateaetell, 
Twa  nnieome,  aae  bra'  to  eee; 
,  ThemM  the  pietareoTa  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright. 
Wr  the  gicne  hoUIn  abone  their  brie. 
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the  Oatiaw  haepie  ftfe  handred  men, 
I  a  royalle  enmpaaie ! 
In  ae  Bvary  dad, 
O*  the  Tinhome  grene  ear  giye  to  see : 
He  and  hii  kdya  la  pnrple  ctaMl : 
0\  gin  they  Bvn not royaUie ! 


I  Afraid. 
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"  He  Mjt,  yon  ForMie  te  hii  awin ; 
He  «ran  it  flrae  the  Southronie ; 
\    .  ':   Sae  M  he  wan  it,  ne  will  he  keep  It, 
^      Contrair  all  kingia  in  Chrietentie." 

"  &ar  warn  me  PerUuhiie,  and  Angus  baith ; 

Fife  ap  and  downe,  and  Louthian*  three, 
Andgraithmyhine!"  eaid  our  nobil  king, 
■f  "  For  to  Ettricke  Foreete  hie  wUl  I  me." 

Then  word  is  gane  the  Oatlaw  till. 
In  Ettricke  Foreste,  where  dweUeth  he, 
^.         .  That  the  king  was  earning  to  hie  coantrie. 
To  conquess  baith  hie  landis  and  he. 

.  "  I  mak  a  vow,"  the  Outlaw  eaid, 
'      "  I  mak  a  tow,  and  that  tralie, 
,     Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  mjr  pairt. 
Yon  king's  cuming  full  deir  said  be  ! " 

Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 

And  bade  them  hie  them  qieedilye — 
"  Ane  of  je  gae  to  Hailiday, 
^  I      The  laird  of  the  Corehead  f  Is  he. 

^  "  He  certain  is  my  sister's  son ; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  saocoor  me ! 
-     The  king  cams  on  for  Ettrldn  Foreste, 
And  landless  men  we  a'  will  be." 

"What  news?  What  news  ?"  said  Halllday, 
'  "  Man,  f^ae  thy  master  onto  me  ?  " 

'\  "Not  as  ye  wad;  seeking  your  aide; 
The  king's  his  mortal  enemle." 


:%. 


:    "  Aye,  by  ray  troth !  "  said  Halllday, 
"  Even  for  that  it  repenteth  me ; 
For  gif  he  loee  feir  Ettricke  Foreste, 
He'll  tak  feir  Moflatdale  flrae  me. 


:iO 


"  I'll  meet  him  wi'  five  hundred  men. 
And  surely  mair,  if  mae  may  be ; 

And  before  he  gets  the  Foreste  feir. 
We  a'  will  die  on  Newark  Lee! " 


/*^V  The  Outlaw  cnll'd  a  messenger, 
'i       And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilye, 

J  To  Andrew  Murray  of  Cockpool — % 

\'       -       «  That  man's  a  deir  cousin  to  me ; 


t  Deqm  him  com,  and  mak  me  ayd. 
With  a'  the  power  that  he  may  be." 

"  It  stands  me  hard,"  Andrew  Marray  said, 
"  Judge  gif  it  stand  na  hard  wl'  me ; 

To  enter  against  a  king  wi'  crown. 
And  set  my  landis  in  Jeopardie ! 

Yet,  if  I  cum  not  on  the  day. 
Surely  at  night  he  sail  me  see." 


t  This  is  a  plaee  at  the  head  of  Moflht-water, 
pcsseseed  of  old  by  the  fhmily  of  Halllday. 

%  This  family  were  ancestors  of  the  Mnrrays, 
earls  of  Annandale ;  but  the  name  of  the  repre* 


To  Sir  James  Marray  of  Traquair,§ 
A  message  cam  right  speedilye-^ 
"  What  news?  What  news?"  James  Murray  said, 
!      "  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me  ?  " 

i 

I  "  What  neids  I  tell  ?  for  weell  ye  ken. 
The  kingr's  his  mortal  enemle ; 
And  now  he  is  coming  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 
And  landless  men  ye  a'  will  be." 

"And,  by  my  trothe,''  James  Murray  sidd, 
"  Wi*  that  Outlaw  wiU  I  live  and  die ; 

The  king  has  gifted  my  landis  Ian«  sjme — 
It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wl'  me." 


sentative.  In  the  time  of  James  lY.  was  William, 
not  Andrew.  Glenriddel's  MS.  reads,  "the 
country-keeper." 

{  Before  the  barony  of  Traquair  became  the 
property  cX  the  Stewarts,  it  belonged  to  a  fiunlly 
of  Murrays,  afterwards  Murraysof  Black-barony, 
and  ancestors  of  k»d  Ellbank.  The  old  castle 
was  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  lands  of  Tra- 
quiUr  were  forfSeited  by  WOUelmas  de  MoraTia, 
previous  to  1464;  for.  In  that  year,  a  charter, 
proceeding  upon  his  forfeiture,  was  granted  by 
the  crown  "  Willielmo  Douglas  de  Cluny."  Sir 
James  was,  perhaps,  the  heir  of  William  Mur- 
ray. It  would  ferther  seem,  that  the  grant  in 
14S4  was  not  made  effectual  by  Douglas ;  for, 
another  charter  flrom  the  crown,  dated  the  8d 
February,  1478,  conveys  the  estate  ot  Traquair 
to  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Bnchan,  son  to  the 
black  knight  (rf  Lome,  and  maternal  uncle  to 
James  III.,  from  whom  is  descended  the  pment 
earl  of  Traquafar.  The  first  royal  grant  not 
being  followed  by  pmeession,  it  Is  very  posdble 
that  the  Mnrrays  may  have  oontinaed  to  occupy 
Traquair  long  alter  the  date  of  that  charter. 
Henoe,  Sir  James  might  have  reason  to  say,  as  in 
the  ballad,  "The  king  has  gifted  my  lands  lang 
qrne." 
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•rp  (hund  •miie  Arj  ipoU,  which  wf>i«  ocraplrd  ^hU  attnicUDtai  What  wauti  that  knavft  that  a 
ti/  thew  outlawii,  an<l  th*-Ir  fluiiilira.  In  cutf  of  jl  king  ■houlil  have  ?  ami  ocdgred  him  aod  hfa  fbl< 


<', 


f   I 


*  '"'i 


The  ■tn-ftiii  runn  furitiiuly  among 
which  h«i   octtuiuiicd  a  popular 


mtcrxCTicy. 
liuffit  r«M-Iu, 

MiylUK—  j 

Wiu  ne'er  nno  drown'd  In  Tnrrat,  nor  yrt  in 

iloultt,  I 

For  o'er  the  hcwl  can  win  down,  tho  hania  | 

(liraLna)  aru  out.  J 

The  inoraM  Itwlf  li  to  Ar*p,  that,  arconllnff  to 
iin  old  hUtfirian,  two  tpvnn  th-il  tiigvtlier  would  j 
not  roach  the  Ixittoin.  | 

'•  Johnnie  Aniiitronft,  of  riilnorkif,  tho  hero 
i>r  the  following  luillad,  U  a  notrd  iMTMinafCP, 
lioth  In  hiatory  and  tradition.   IIu  waa,  it  would 
iMN-ni  nruin  the  lialla<l,  a  brother  of  tho  laird  of  ■ 
Mang«*rt(rtin,  rhlef  of  the  naiiM-.     IIi«  pUuf  of  , 
rvvldence  (now  n  roolkia  tower)  waa  ut  Uio  Hal- 
lo wa,  a  frw  milea  tntm  LanKhoIni,  wherv  ita 
rulna  atiU  aerve  to  ailom  a  aevnr,  which,  In  na-  < 
tuml  beauty,  haa  few  e<iu»la  in  Smtland.    At  I 
tho  heati  of  a  dcaporati-  band  of  fhH>-lio«>tL>rB,  | 
thia  ArmatronR  la  aaid  t<i  hav«  apread  Uie  terror 
of  hia  name  almoat  aa  &tr  aa  N'ew(>aatl<',  and  to 
have  levied  black  mail,  or  fnAtetion  and  fitrbrar- 
iinee  monnf,  for  nuiny  mllea  roun<l.    Jaiiie*  V., 


lowera  to  Inatant  rxi-«nition.'— '  But  John  Arm- 
atrong,'  coutlnuea  thia  minute  hUtoriaa, '  ma«te 
ffrvat  otten  to  the  king.  That  he  aboold  sMtBiii 
hlmaclf,  with  fi>rty  gentlemen,  ever  ready  at  his 
aerrice,  on  their  own  coet,  wltboat  wronglns 
any  Hcotchman :  Hecondly,  that  then  waa  aota 
aut\ject  In  Kngland,  duko,  earl,  or  baron,  bat* 
within  a  certain  day,  he  ahould  bring  him  to  hla 
mi^eaty,  either  quick  or  dead.  At  length  be, 
ai-eing  no  hope  <if  fhvour,  aahl  very  proudly,  "  It 
la  folly  to  BNk  graee  at  a  graceleae  Ihca :  bat," 
aaid  he,  "  hail  1  known  thia,  I  ahouM  haT*  Uvcd 
upon  the  bonier  In  deaplteof  king  Harry  and  yoa 
lN>th ;  fiir  I  know  king  llany  would  iamn-mttgh 
*N.y  beat  horte  wlik  ffttld,  to  know  that  I  were  eon - 
deinned  to  die  thia  day." '— PffMoMa'a  HUlmnf, 
\>.  143.  Johnnie,  with  all  hla  iftlnuc,waeaceord<- 
ingly  hanged  upon  growing  tivra,  at  a  plaoa 
ralli-d  Uarlenrig  chapel,  above  ten  mllea  above 
liawk'k,  on  the  hl^h  road  to  Langholm.  The 
country  people  belU'vc,  that,  to  manlfrat  the  in> 
Juatlce  of  the  execution,  the  trrea  withered  away. 
Annatroug  and  hia  Ibllowcn  were  bailed  in  a 
drterted  church-yani,  where  their  gravet  axe  atill 
ahown.    Aa  thia  Inirder  hero  waa  a  pcnon  of 


•         at 


>f  whom  it  waa  long  nmeiiiUnKl  by  hla  grateful  i'  gnat  note  In  hla  way,  he  la  frequently  alluded  to 


jicoplo  that  hu  made  the  '  ruidi-buah  keep  the 
f>ow,'  about  ISSi),  unilertook  an  expfdltlon 
through  the  liorder  countlea,  to  auppreaa  tho 
tur1>ulont  aplrit  of  the  marchmrn.  Uut,  Iwlbre 
betting  out  u]ion  hla  journey,  he  took  tho  pre- 
caution of  Imprlaoning  the  dlfll-rrnt  ImipUt 
tihlcftaina,  who  were  the  chief  pntttTton  of  the 
nmraodiTa.  Thu  carl  of  Il«)thwell  waa  forfi-ltcd, 
and  conflneil  in  Kdlnburgh  ca»tk>.  The  L'nia 
of  Home  and  Maxwell,  thu  lalnia  of  liucolouch, 
Falmlherat,  and  Johnaton,  with  many  othera, 
were  alao  commlttc<l  to  wanl.  CiK'klnim  of 
Henderland,  ami  Adam  Bcott  of  Tuahielaw, 
calhid  the  K  lug  of  tin;  Uorder,  were  publicly  exi- 
Guted.— I.««/(y,  p.  430.  Tho  king  then  nuirch- 
ed  rapidly  forward,  at  tho  head  of  a  Hying  army 
of  t4'n  thouaand  mvn,  through  Ettrlck  forcat 
and  Kwadale.  The  evil  genlua  of  our  Johnnlu 
Armatrong,  or,  aa  othera  aay,  tlio  private  advice 
of  Bome  courtiera,  proinptcil  him  to  preacnt 
hlniM'lf  beforu  Jamea,  at  the  heail  of  thlrty-aiz 
horae,  arrayed  In  all  the  pomp  of  I Kirdcr  chivalry. 
Pitacottle  uaea  n«>arly  thu  wonla  of  the  liallail  In 
deaoribing  the  aplrndour  of  hla  e«iulpnient,  and 
hi*  high  ezpi>ctatlona  of  (kvour  tt\m\  the  king. 
'  But  Jamca,  looking  uiKin  hint  at<  rnly,  aalil  to 


'I  by  the  wrltcra  of  tlio  time.  8lr  David  Lindaay 
of  the  Mount,  In  the  curioua  pUy  pnbliahed  by 
Mr  Piukerton,  flrom  the  liannatyne  MS.,  intro- 
ducca  a  pardoner,  or  knavlah  dealer  in  rellquca, 
who  producva,  among  hla  holy  rarities — 


Tho  conlla,  lialth  grit  and  hmg, 


V 


<tahllt  hangit  Johnic  Amiiatrang, 

Of  gwlo  hemp,  aoft  and  aound. 
Hudn  haly  peplll,  I  atand  fbnl, 
'Wha'evlr  U'la  hangit  In  thia  conl, 

Neldla  never  to  bo  drowned  I' 
PiHkfrtuH'a  SaitHtk  Poemt,  vol.  II.  p.  6i>. 

In  Tho  Compkiynt  of  Hcotland,  John  Arml* 
atrangla'  danoe,  mentioned  aa  a  popular  tune, 
haa  i)robably  a<>ma  rrll'runcu  to  our  hero.  The 
common  people  of  the  high  parte  of  Tlvlotdale, 
Llddeadale,  and  the  country  ailjaeent,  hold  the 
memory  of  Johnnio  Armatrong  In  very  high  re- 
apcct.  They  aflirm  alw,  that  one  of  hia  atten- 
danta  br«ike  ttiruugh  thu  king'a  guanl,  and  oar- 
rleil  to  tiilnocklo  Tower  the  newa  of  the  bloody 
cataatniphc. 

"  Thia  aong  waa  flrat  publlahed  by  Allan  Ram- 
aay.  In  hia  Kvergrecn,  whoaaya,  he  copied  It  Arom 
the  mouth  of  a  guntleman,  called  Annatroog, 
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^  N    who  waa  in  the  tizth  generation  firom  this  John.  ^ 


/^ 


The  reciter  assured  him,  that  this  was  the 
^    ~)  genuine  oid  ballad,  the  common  one  (klae."— 
^:j.\  Scott's  JUitutreltrf.^ 
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Bonn  apeikis  of  lords,  some  speilds  of  lairds, 
And  sick  lyke  men  of  hie  degrie ; 

Of  a  gentleman  I  sing  a  sang. 

Sum  tyme  called  laird  of  Gilnoekie. 

The  king  he  wrytee  a  luving  letter. 

With  his  ain  hand  sae  tenderly. 
And  he  hath  sent  it  to  Johnnie  Armstrang, 

To  cum  and  speik  with  him  speedily. 

The  Eliots  and  Armstranga  did  conrene; 

They  were  a  gallant  cumpanie— 
"  We'll  ride  and  meit  our  lawftil  king. 

And  bring  him  safe  to  Oilnockie." 

"  Make  kinnen  and  capon  ready  then. 

And  venison  in  great  plentie ; 
We'll  welcum  here  our  royal  king ; 

1  hope  he'll  dine  at  Gilnoekie  I" 

They  ran  their  horse  on  the  Langholme  howm. 
And  brak  their  spears  wi'  muokle  main ; 

The  ladies  lukit  firae  their  loft  whidows— 
"  God  bring  our  men  weel  back  agen !" 

When  Johnnie  cam'  before  the  king, 

Wi'  a'  his  men  sae  brave  to  see. 
The  king  he  morit  his  bonnet  to  him ; 

He  ween'd  he  was  a  king  as  well  as  he. 

"  May  I  And  grace,  my  sovereign  Uege, 
Grace  for  my  loyal  men  and  me  ? 

For  my  name  it  is  Johnnie  Armstrang, 
And  sttlyeot  of  your's,  my  liege,"  said  he. 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  \»  I 
I  grantit  nevir  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee." 

"  Grant  me  my  lilb,  my  liege,  my  king ! 

And  a  bonnie  gift  I'll  gi'e  to  thee — 
Full  four-and-twenty  milk-white  stelds. 

Were  a'  foaled  in  ae  year  to  me. 

"  I'll  gi'e  thee  a'  these  milk-white  steids. 
That  prance  and  nicker  at  a  speir; 

And  as  mickle  gude  Inglish  gilt. 

As  four  o'  tbdr  braid  backs  dow  bear." 


V 
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"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be! 
I  grantit  nevir  a  traitor's  Ufc, 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee !" 

"  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king ! 

And  a  bonnie  gUt  I'll  gi'e  to  thee — 
Gude  four-and-twenty  ganging  mills. 

That  gang  through  a'  the  yeir  to  me. 

"  These  fournind-twenty  mills  complete. 
Sail  gang  for  thee  through  a'  the  yeir ; 

And  as  mickle  of  gude  reid  wheit. 
As  a'  their  happers  dow  to  bear." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  nevir  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." 

"  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king ! 

And  a  gpceat  gift  I'll  gi'e  to  thee — 
Bauld  four-and-twenty  sister's  sons. 

Sail  fbr  thee  feoht,  though  a'  should  flee  I" 

**  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  nevir  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." 

"  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  king ! 

And  a  brave  gift  I'll  gi'e  to  thee — 
All  between  heir  and  Newcastle  town 

Ball  pay  their  yeirly  rent  to  thee."  r  g^^ 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  may'st  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  nevir  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  with  thee." 

"  Ye  Ued,  ye  lied,  now,  king,"  he  says, 

"  Although  a  king  and  prince  ye  be ! 
For  I've  luved  naetliing  in  my  life, 

I  weel  daie  say,  but  honesty — 

"  Save  a  Ikt  horse,  and  a  feir  woman, 

Twa  bonnie  dogs  to  kill  a  deir ; 
But  England  suld  have  fbund  me  meal  and 

Gif  I  had  lived  this  hundred  yeir !    [mault. 


"  Sche  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  mault. 
And  beef  and  mutton  in  a  plentie ; 

But  nevir  a  Soots  wyfe  could  have  said. 
That  e'er  I  skaithed  her  a  pure  flee. 


BOBBEB  BALLADS. 


When  John  he  look'd  this  letter  upon. 

He  look'd  as  blythe  aa  a  bird  in  a  tree, 
I  wa«  never  before  a  king  in  my  life, 
/->  \:  ^j  Mjr  ikther,  ray  grandfather,  nor  none  of  us 

three. 

But  seeing  we  most  g^o  before  the  king, 
Lord  we  will  go  most  gallantly. 

Ye  shall  every  one  have  a  velvet  coat, 
Laid  down  with  golden  laoes  three. 

And  every  one  shall  have  a  scarlet  cloak. 
Laid  down  with  silver  laoes  five. 

With  your  golden  belts  about  your  necks. 
With  hats  and  feathers  all  alike. 


f/P'^1 


Hut  when  Johnny  went  from  Glltnock-hall, 
The  wind  it  blew  hard,  and  fhll  test  it  did 
rain, 

Kow  fere  thee  well,  thou  Giltnock-hall, 
I  fear  I  shall  never  see  thee  again. 

Now  Johnny  he  is  to  Edenborough  gone. 
With  his  eightscore  men  so  gallantly, 

A  nd  every  one  of  them  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
With  their  bucklers  and  swords  hanging  to 
their  knee. 

But  when  John  came  the  king  befbre. 

With  his  eightscore  men  so  gallant  to  see. 

The  king  he  mov'd  his  bonnet  to  him. 

He  thought  he  had  been  a  king  as  well  as 
he. 

0  pardon,  pardon,  my  sovereign  Uege, 
Pardon  for  my  eightscore  men  and  me ; 

For  my  name  it  is  Johnny  Armstrong, 
And  sul^ect  of  your's,  my  liege,  said  he. 

Away  with  thee,  thou  fhlse  traitor. 

No  pardon  will  I  grant  to  thee. 
But  to-morrow  morning  by  eight  of  the  clock, 

I  will  hang  up  thy  eightscore  men  tuid  thee. 

Then  Johnny  look'd  over  his  left  shoulder. 
And  to  his  merry  men  thus  said  he, 

1  have  ask'd  grace  of  a  graceless  fece, 

No  pardon  there  is  for  you  and  me. 


Then  John  puU'd  out  his  g;ood  broad  sword. 

That  was  made  of  the  mettle  so  flree. 
Had  not  the  king  moved  his  foot  as  he  did, 
^rS         John  had  taken  his  head  firom  his  fidr 

body.  M 


Come,  follow  me,  my  merry  men  all, 
We  will  scorn  one  foot  for  to  flee. 

It  shall  never  be  said  we  were  hang'd  like  dogs. 
We  will  fight  it  out  most  manfully. 

Then  they  fought  on  like  champions  bold. 
For  their  hearts  were  sturdy,  stout  and 
f^ree. 
Till  they  had  kill'd  all  the  king's  good  guard ; 
There  were  none  left  alive  but  one,  two,  or 
three. 

But  then  rose  up  all  Edenborough, 
They  rose  up  by  thousands  three, 

A  cowardly  Scot  came  John  behind. 
And  run  him  through  the  feir  body. 

Said  John,  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all, 
I  am  little  wounded  but  am  not  slain, 

I  will  lay  me  down  and  bleed  a-while. 
Then  I'll  rise  and  fight  again. 

Then  they  fought  on  like  mad  men  all. 
Till  many  a  man  lay  dead  on  the  plain. 

For  they  were  resolved  before  they  would  yield. 
That  every  man  would  there  be  slain. 

So  there  they  fought  courageously. 

Till  most  of  them  lay  dead  there  and  slain. 
But  little  Musgrave,  that  was  his  foot-page. 

With  his  bonnie  grissel  got  away  unta'en. 

But  when  he  came  to  Oiltnock-hall, 

The  lady  spied  him  presently. 
What  news,  what  news,  thou  little  foot-page. 

What  news  flrom  thy  master  and  his  com- 
pany? 

My  news  is  bad,  lady,  he  sidd. 

Which  I  do  bring,  as  yon  may  see  ; 

My  master  Johnny  Armstrong  is  slain. 
And  all  his  gallant  company. 

Yet  thou  art  welcome  home,  my  bonnie  grissel. 

Full  oft  hast  thou  been  fed  with  com  and 

hay. 

But  now  thou  shalt  be  fed  with  bread  and  wine, 

And  thy  sides  shall  be  spurr'd  no  more,  I 

say. 

O  then  bespoke  his  little  son. 

As  he  sat  on  his  nurse's  knee. 
If  ever  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  fltither's  death  reveng'd  shall  be. 
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ABMBTBONG'8  OOODNIOHT. 

[Thb  fbllowlog  Tenet  an  lald  to  have  been 
comijowd  by  one  of  the  AaitniioMoa,  executed 
fbr  the  murder  of  Sir  John  CarmkhMl  of  Edrom, 
warden  of  the  middle  marobet.  The  tune  to  po- 
pular  in  Scotland ;  but  whether  thew  an  the 
original  words,  will  admit  of  a  doubt. 

ScM't  Minttrtlty.] 

This  night  is  my  departing  niglit, 
For  hen  nae  langer  must  1  stay ; 

Then's  neither  flriend  nor  foe  o'  mine, 
Uut  wishes  me  away. 

What  I  have  done  through  laclc  of  wit, 

I  never,  never  can  recall ; 
I  hope  ye'n  a'  my  fHends  as  yet; 

Goodnight  and  Joy  be  with  you  all ! 


[Tais  ballad  (which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  n- 
marks,  seems  to  be  the  most  modem  in  which 
the  harp,  as  a  border  Instrument  of  music.  Is 
found  to  occur)  was  first  published  In  the  Min- 
stnlsy  of  the  Scottish  Uorder.— The  castle  of 
Lochmaben  was  formerly  a  noblo  building,  situ- 
ated upon  a  peninsula,  pr<))ectlng  into  one  of  the 
fbur  lakes  which  an  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
royal  burgh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  reel- 
dence  of  Hubert  Bruce,  while  lord  of  Annandale. 
Accordingly  It  was  id  ways  held  to  be  a  royal 
fortress,  the  keeping  of  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  was  granted  to  some  power- 
ftal  lord,  with  an  allotment  of  lands  and  fishings, 
fbr  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  place. 
Then  is  extant  a  grant,  dated  16th  March,  1011, 
to  Robert  Lauder  of  the  Dass,  of  the  office  of 
captain  and  keeper  of  Lochmaben  castle,  for 
seven  yean,  with  many  perquisites.  Among 
othen,  the  "  land,  stoltm  flrae  the  king,"  Is  be- 
stowed on  the  captain,  as  his  proper  lands. 
What  shall  we  say  of  a  country,  when  the  very 
ground  was  the  sul^eot  of  theft  ?  An  extraordi- 
nary and  anomalous  doss  of  landed  proprieton 
dwell  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochmaben. 
Theee  an  the  inhabitants  of  four  small  villages,  IK 


near  the  ancient  cattle,  called  the  Four  Towns 
of  Lochmaben.  They  themselves  an  termed  the 
King's  Bentallen,  or  kindly  tenants;  undar 
which  denomination  each  of  them  has  a  right,  of 
an  allodial  natun,  to  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
It  is  said,  that  these  people  an  the  descendant!  of 
Robert  liruce's  menials,  to  whom  he  assigned,  in 
nward  of  their  fkithfUl  service,  these  portions  of 
land  burdened  only  with  the  payment  of  certain 
quit-nnts,  and  grassums,  or  fines,  upon  the 
entry  of  a  new  tenant.  The  right  of  the  nntal- 
len  is,  in  essence,  a  right  of  property,  bu^  In 
form,  only  a  right  of  lease ;  of  which  they  i^n>Ml 
for  the  foundation  to  the  nnt-rolls  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle  and  manor.  This  possession,  by  rental, 
or  by  simple  entry  upon  the  nnt-roll,  vras  an- 
ciently a  common,  and  peculiarly  sacred,  specks 
of  property,  granted  by  a  chief  to  his  iklthflil  M- 
lowen ;  the  connection  of  landlord  and  tenant 
being  esteemed  of  a  natun  too  fbrmal  to  be 
necessary,  when  then  was  honour  on  the  one 
side,  and  gratitude  upon  the  other.  Uut,  in  the 
case  of  subjects  granting  a  right  of  this  kind,  it 
was  held  to  expin  with  the  life  of  the  granter, 
unless  his  heir  cboee  to  nnew  it ;  and  also  upon 
the  death  of  the  rantallor  himself,  unless  espe- 
cially granted  to  his  heln,  by  which  term  only 
his  fint  heir  was  understood .  Hence,  in  modern 
days,  the  kimUy  tmantt  have  entinly  disappear- 
ed from  the  land.  Fortunately  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Four  Towns  of  Lochmaben,  the 
maxim,  that  the  king  can  never  die,  pnvents 
their  right  of  property  fh>m  nverting  to  the 
crown.  The  Viscount  of  Stormonth,  as  royal 
keeper  of  the  castle,  did,  indeed,  about  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  make  an  attempt  to 
remove  the  nntallen  firom  their  possessions,  or 
at  least  to  procura  Judgment,  finding  them  ob- 
liged to  take  out  feudal  investitures,  and  subject 
themselves  to  the  casualties  thento  annexed. 
Uut  the  nntallen  united  in  their  common  de- 
fence t  and,  having  stated  their  Immemorial  pos- 
session, together  with  some  (kvourable  clauses  in 
certain  old  acts  of  parliament,  enacting,  that 
the  king's  poor  kindly  tenantt  of  Lochmaben 
should  not  be  hurt,  they  finally  pnvailed  In  an 
action  befon  the  Court  of  Session.  From  the 
peculiar  state  of  their  right  of  property,  it  fol- 
lows, that  then  is  no  occasion  for  feudal  inves- 
titures, or  ths  formal  entry  of  an  heir;  and,  of 
course,  when  they  choose  to  convey  their  lands.  It 
is  done  by  a  simple  deed  of  conveyance,  without 
charter  or  saslne. 
The  kindly  tenants  of  Lochmaben  live  (or  at 
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leaat  till  Utely)  much  sequestered  from  their  ^ 
ndghboors,  marry  among  themselves,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  •oiiArt^iw'*, 
aooording  to  the  ancient  border  custom,  re- 
peatedly noticed.  Ton  meet  among  their  writ- 
ings, with  such  names  as  John  Out-bye,  Will 
In-bye,  White-fish,  Bed-flsh,  &c.  They  are 
tenaciously  obstinate  in  defence  of  their  priTile- 
ges  of  commonty,  dec.  which  are  numerous. 
Their  lands  are,  in  general,  neatly  indoeed,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  they  form  a  contented  and 
industrious  little  communis. 

Many  of  these  particulars  are  extracted  fhnn 
the  MSS.  of  Mr  Syme,  writer  to  the  dgnet. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  information, 
may  consult  Craig  de  Feudis,  Lib.  II.  dig. 
9.  sec.  84.  It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  excuse 
this  digression,  though  somewhat  profbasional ; 
especially  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
diminutive  republic  must  soon  share  the  (kte  of 
mightier  states ;  fbr,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  lands  possessed  under  this 
singular  tenure,  being  now  often  brought  to  sale, 
and  purchased  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors, 
will,  in  process  of  time,  be  included  in  their  in- 
vestitures, and  the  right  of  rentallage  be  entirely 
forgotten.— ScoM.] 

O  RBAso  ye  na  o'  the  sUiy  blind  Harper, 
Uow  lang  he  lived  in  Lochmaben  town  ? 

And  how  he  wad  gang  to  Csir  England, 

To  steal  the  Lord  Warden's  Wanton  Brown! 

But  first  he  gaed  to  his  gude  wyfe, 
Wi'  a'  the  haste  that  he  could  thole— 

"  This  wark,"  quo'  he,  "  will  ne'er  gae  weel. 
Without  a  mare  that  has  a  foal." 

(tuo'  she—"  Thou  hast  a  gude  gray  mare, 
Ttiat  can  baith  lanoe  o'er  laigh  and  hie ; 

Sae  set  thee  on  the  gray  mare's  back. 
And  leave  the  foal  at  hame  wi'  me." 

So  he  is  up  to  England  gane, 

And  even  as  Cut  as  he  may  drie; 
And  whan  he  cam'  to  Carlisle  gate, 

O  wha  was  there  but  the  warden,  he  ? 

"  Come  into  my  hall,  thou  silly  blind  harper. 

And  of  thy  harping  let  me  hear  1" 
"  U  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  the  silly  blind  harper, 

"  I  wad  rather  ha'e  stabling  for  my  mare."    ^ 


The  warden  look'd  ower  his  left  dionlder, 
And  said  unto  his  stable  groom— 

"  Gae  take  the  silly  blind  harper's  mare. 
And  tie  her  beside  my  Wanton  Brown." 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped. 
Till  a'  the  lordlings  footed  the  floor ; 

But  an'  the  music  was  sae  sweet. 

The  groom  bad  nae  mind  o'  tiie  stable  door. 

And  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped. 
Till  a'  the  nobles  were  flEUt  asleep ; 

Then  quickly  he  took  aff  his  shoon. 
And  saftly  down  the  stair  did  creep. 

Syne  to  the  stable  door  he  hied, 

Wi'  tread  as  light  as  light  could  be ; 

And  when  he  opened  and  gaed  in, 
There  he  fknd  thir^  steeds  and  three. 

He  took  a  cowt-halter  firae  his  hose. 
And  o'  his  purpose  he  didna  fidi ; 

He  slipt  it  ower  the  Wanton's  nose. 
And  tied  it  to  his  gray  mare's  tail. 

He  turned  them  loose  at  the  castle  gate, 
Ower  muir  and  moss  and  ilka  dale ; 

And  she  ne'er  let  the  Wanton  bait. 

But  kept  him  a-galloping  hame  to  her  foal. 

The  mare  she  was  right  swift  o'  foot. 

She  didna  fkil  to  find  the  way ; 
For  she  was  at  Lochmaben  gate, 

A  langthree  hours  before  the  day. 

When  she  cam'  to  the  harper's  door. 

There  she  gave  mony  a  nicker  and  sneer — 

"  Rise  up,"  quo'  the  wifs,  "  thou  laxy  lass ; 
Let  in  thy  master  and  his  mare." 

Then  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes. 
And  keekit  through  at  the  lock-hole — 

"  O !  by  my  sooth,"  then  cried  the  lass, 

"  Our  mare  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal  i" 

"  Oome,  hand  thy  tongue,  thou  silly  wench ! 

The  mora's  but  glancing  in  your  e'e." — 
"  I'll  wad  my  hail  fee  against  a  groat. 

He's  bigger  than  e'er  our  fbal  will  be." 

Now  all  this  while  in  merry  Carlisle, 
The  harper  harped  to  hie  and  law ; 

And  the  fiend  dought  they  do  but  listen  him  to 
Until  that  the  day  began  to  daw. 
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"  Gar  leek  your  soooour  at  BrankaooM  Ha',*     A     *'  Alas  ftir  wae !"  qao'  WUUam'i  Wat, 


For  raocour  ye'M  get  nane  flrae  ma  I 
Oae  nek  yoar  suoooor  where  ye  paid  blackmail, 
^ ^  ^\  For,  man !  ye  ne'er  paid  money  to  me." 

Jamie  bai  tamed  him  round  aboat, 
1  wat  the  tear  blinded  hit  e'e— 

"  I'll  ne'er  pay  mail  to  Elliot  again, 
And  the  fktar  Dodhead  I'll  never  tee ! 


"  My  hounda  may  a'  rin  masterloM, 
My  hawlu  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vaaaal  land*. 
For  there  again  maun  1  never  be!" 

lie  has  turned  him  to  the  Tiviot  side. 

E'en  as  ftwt  as  he  could  drie, 
TiU  he  cam'  to  the  Coultart  Clengh,t 

And  there  he  shouted  baith  kmd  and  hie. 

Then  up  bespak'  him  auld  Jock  Griere— 
"  Whae's  this  that  brings  the  fraye  to  me  ?* 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telftr  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  trow  I  be. 

"  There's  naething  left  in  the  AUr  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wifia  and  baimies  three. 

And  sax  poor  oa's  stand  in  the  sta', 
A'  routing  loud  for  their  minnie." 

"  Alack  a  wae !"  quo'  auld  Jock  Oriere, 
Alack !  my  heart  is  sair  for  thee ! 

For  I  was  married  on  the  elder  sister. 
And  you  on  the  youngest  of  a'  the  three." 

Then  he  has  ta'en  out  a  bonnie  Uack, 
Was  right  weel  fed  wi'  com  and  hay, 

And  he's  set  Jamie  Telfor  on  his  back. 
To  the  GatslockhiU  to  tak'  the  fray. 


And  whan  he  cam'  to  the  Oatslockhill, 
He  shouted  loud  and  cried  weel  hie. 

Till  out  and  spak'  him  William's  Wat— 
"  O  whae's  this  brings  the  firaye  to  me  i" 


"  It's  I,  Jamie  Tclfisr  of  the  fhlr  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  think  I  be  I 
The  captain  of  Bewcastle  has  driven  my  gear ; 

For  God's  sake  rise  and  sooooor  me  1" 


"  Alack,  for  thee  my  heart  is  sair! 
I  never  cam'  by  the  fiUr  Dodhead, 
That  ever  I  (knd  thy  basket  bare." 

He's  set  his  twa  sons  on  ooal-hlaek  steeds, 

Himsel'  upon  a  fkwdded  gray. 
And  they  are  on  wi  Jamie  Telfor, 

To  Branksome  Ha'  to  tak'  the  flray. 

And  whan  they  cam'  to  Branksome  Ha', 
They  shouted  a'  baith  loud  and  hie, 

TiU  up  and  spak'  him  auld  Bucdendi, 

Said—"  Whae's  this  brings  the  fray*  to  me?' 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfor  o'  the  ftdr  Dodhead, 
And  a  harried  man  I  ttdnk  I  be ! 

There's  nought  left  in  the  tkix  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wifc  and  baimlei  tiuee." 

"  Alack  for  wae !"  quoth  the  gnde  auld  lord. 
And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thael 

But  fye  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son. 
And  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie ! 

"  Gar  warn  the  water,  braki  and  widest 

Gar  warn  it  snne  and  hastilie  I 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfor's  kye. 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  Amw  o'  me ! 

"  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden,  and  his  sons,t 
Wi'  them  vrill  Borthwick  water  ride ; 

Warn  G^audilands,  and  Allanhaugh, 
And  Giimansdeugh,  and  Oommonstde. 

"  Ride  by  the  gate  at  Priesthaaghswire,{ 
And  warn  tlie  Currors  o'  the  Lee ; 

As  ye  cum  down  the  Hermitage  Sbudc, 
Warn  doughty  Willie  o'  Gontinbeiry." 
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•  The  ancient  fkmily  seat  of  the  lairds  of 
Buccleuch,  near  Hawick. — Seoti. 
\  The  Coultart  Cleugh  is 
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Carlinrig,  on  the  road  between  Hawick  and 
Moespaul.— Sco<^ 

t  The  water,  in  the  monntainoos  districts  of 
Scotland,  is  often  used  to  express  the  banks  of 
the  river,  which  are  the  only  inhabitable  parts 
of  the  country.  To  raUt  the  nmUr,  therefore, 
was  to  alarm  those  who  lived  along  its  side. 

SnU. 
i  The  estates,  mentioned  in  this  verse,  be* 
longed  to  families  of  the  name  of  Scott,  resid- 
ing upon  the  waters  of  Borthwick  and  Tlviot, 
near  the  castle  of  their  chief.— Soo<f. 
ly  oppoalte  toift    |  The  pursuen  seem  to  have  taken  the  roAd 
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-kft  lUrkly  an'l  mm  •U«-i.ii'  ' 
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Tb*;  i|t«r  WM  ilrivm  th«  Fpm!>'^«  up,  * 
Yn/t  tb*  f  rMtjrlf  tiuVi  iivt  pUiD, 

Wban  W,Uk  (uu  Iw/kwl  bi«  riten  l<-riiiR-. 
Afi'l  Hiw  tb^  kyc  right  bM  Ur.tiog. 

"  U'hac  ilrirM  thir  k}«  '"  cftn  Wi!L«  ajr, 
"  To  ni«k'  Ml  ouUpRfkl*  t  o'  m*  '" 

"  ft'«  r,  tlM  caf'talii  ^'  Uutm^t!  >,  Wi:>; 
1  wiiiafe  LayiM  ii.>  UtfiM  for  tliA." 

'  <  I  will  7*  kt  T«!r«r'i  kjw  ifwt  XmA, 
Or  will  jrc  do  aiufht  t«r  mrferU  o'  me  !> 

O',  ky  th**  hJth  of  mj  \iv\i,"  'luo'  Willlt  A<.tt, 
"  I'M  ware  mj  tUme's  caufk  ikiji  ou  thw !" 

*'  I  uinnmlettbe  k/egM  lock, 

NiltlMf  tilt  thy  |irt-r,  nor  yc-t  thy  f<«r ; 

i;ut  I  will  <lriv«  Jaiiite  Ti-ir-n  kyv, 
in  ipl to  of  tnrry  ricot  that's  here." 

"  if^t  on  them,  Ia4i !"  quo'  WIIIU;  than  ; 

"  t'yc,  la«la,  wt  on  thftii  crutllte  ! 
>ur  CT«  they  win  t<>  the  Ritt*rf<rl, 

Mony  » t'jofu  nddld  there  nil  be !" 

;     Then  tlll't  they  rumI,  wl'  heart  and  luuid ; 
The  bkrwififU  tuick  u  bi<:kcriui|  hail ; 
And  niony  a  horw  ran  inaaterleH, 
And  niooy  a  coiuely  cheek  waa  |«le ! 

■,     Uut  Willie  waa  •Uicken  ower  the  head, 

A  nd  thro' the  knafifloap  t  the  ■word  hiu  vanv : 
. '     A  ivX  Harden  grat  for  rery  ratre,  | 
,'  Whan  Willie  on  th-j  gruml  lay  ilane. 

^   through  the  hilla  of  Uddeedale,  In  order  to  col- 
.   leot  ftncct,  and  Intercciit  the  fumyera  at  the 
paaMge  of  the  Liddel,  on  thpir  return  to  llew- 
.  caat!e.  The  Bltterford  and  Kerahope-fonl,  after- 
.   tnentkmed,  are  noted  fimli  on  the  river  IJddfl. 
^       '  The  Froetylee  la  a  >ir  ok,  which  Joiiu  the 
'  Tl«lf»t,  near  Moaapaul.— .Vcu^/. 
' ,       \  Oii/«jM'cik/«— liaujihlng-atook. 
f  Kmapscap — lloa<Ipl«oe. 
I  or  thU  bonier  laird,  contmonly  calkxl  Auld 
' )   Wai  ^f  Hatdm,  trwlltion  haa  preaerred  many 
',   anecliftM.    He  waa  married  Xf>  Mary  Mcott,  oele- 
brat<Hl  In  aong  by  the  title  of  tlie  Flower  of  Yar- 
•^  row.    Il>  their  marriage-contract,  the  futhe r-ln-  \ 


\    Dut  b*-'t  tane  aJT  iila  ga-le  atcel  cap. 

And  thhcv  h«'i  wav'd  it  in  tlie  air— 

Th*  b:nla>  }  maw  waa  ne'er  ma:r  «h:t«, 

>'vr  ti«e  lyart  k>cka  of  Uardeo'a  hair. 

'*  II  VI  n^r: :  neTvDfe '."  auld  Wat  cao  t-ry  : 
*'  F}e,  lada,  lay  on  thera  eraeliu; : 

We'll  ne'er  »«  TlT:otaUe  again, 
Or  W  illie'a  death  revcnac-J  aall  be." 

0  tnooy  a  bofw  ran  maaterleM, 

The  apUntervl  laaee«  lh:w  on  hw  ; 

But  or  they  wan  to  the  Kerih«i«  fi>ri. 

The  riooi4  hod  gotten  the  Tictuiy. 

John  o"  Brigham  there  waa  ilane,  5 
And  John  o'  Barlow,  aa  I  hear  aay ; 

And  thirty  mae  o'  th  •  captain's  men. 
Lay  bhecding  on  the  grund  tliat  day. 

law,  PhlUp  Hcott  of  Dryt.or*.  waa  to  find  Ilanlen 
In  horae  meat,  and  man 'a  meat,  at  his  tower  of 
Dryboii*,  Ibr  a  )ear  and  a  day ;  bat  Ave  Larona 
pledge  tbemwlrca,  that  at  the  expiry  of  that 
period,  the  aon-in-law  abouM  rem<#ve,  without 
attem;jt!ng  to  continue  in  pooeaalon  by  force : 
A  notary- public  rigned  fbr  all  the  partfea  to  the 
deed,  none  of  whom  c/uld  write  their  names. 
The  oriirinal  la  atill  In  the  charter-room  of  the 
preaant  91  r  Hcott  of  Harden.  By  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow  the  laird  of  Harden  had  alz  aona ;  fire  of 
whom  aurvived  hiia,  and  fjundeii  the  ftimilie^  of 
liardan  (now  extinct,)  Higbcheatera  (now  rvprv- 
aenting  Harden,)  RMbum,  Wool,  and  Hynton. 
The  aixth  aon  waa  alain  at  a  fray,  in  a  huuting- 
match,  by  the  Hcotta  of  Uilmanacleugh.  II  :• 
brothera  Hew  f  >  arn.s ,  but  tlie  old  Udnl  aocuretl 
thera  in  the  duiiRCon  of  hia  tower,  hurrk-d  to 
Kdinburgh,  stated  the  crime,  and  obtained  a  gift 
nt  the  landa  of  the  ofB.ii<lera  from  the  crown.  He 
returned  to  Harden  with  e<|ua]  apeed,  rel«msed 
hia  Bona,  and  ahowed  them  the  charter.  "  To 
horaa,  lada  I"  cried  the  aavage  warrior,  "and  let 
us  take  poaavaaion  I  the  landa  of  tillmanaclvucb 
an  well  worth  a  dead  aon.**  The  property  thua 
obtained  continued  in  the  fiamily  till  the  begin- 
ning of  lost  century,  when  it  waa  aold,  by  John 
HooU  of  Harden,  to  Ann,  ducheas  of  Buodeuch. 
A  beantiAiI  baUad,  fbunded  on  thia  tradition, 
oceura  In  the  Foreat  aflaatrel,  a  collection  of 
legendary  poetry,  by  Mr  Jam««  Hogg.— .Seoft. 

1  The  DMay—)»  a  mountain  in  Liddeadal*. 

^  Perbapa  one  of    the  ancient  fkmlly  of 
Brougham,  in  Cumberland.    The  editor  baa  uabd 
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The  oaptaio  i*m  ran  thro'  the  thick  of  the  thigh. 
And  broken  wm  hia  right  leg  bane ; 

If  he  had  lived  this  hundred  year, 

He  had  never  been  ioved  by  woman  again. 

"Hae  back  thy  kye  I"  the  captain  said  ; 

"  Dear  kye,  I  trow,  to  tome  they  be  • 
For  gin  I  8uld  live  a  hundred  yean. 

There  will  ne'er  tkir  lady  unile  on  me." 

Then  word  is  gane  to  the  captain's  bride. 
Even  in  the  t>ower  where  that  she  lay. 

That  her  lord  was  prisoner  in  enemy's  land. 
Since  into  Tividale  he  had  led  the  way. 

"  I  wad  lourd  *  have  had  a  winding-sheet. 
And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head. 

Ere  he  had  been  disgraced  by  the  border  Seat, 
Whan  he  ower  Liddel  his  men  did  lead !" 

There  was  a  wild  gallant  amang  us  a'. 
His  name  was  Watty  wi'  the  Wudapurs,  f 

Cried—"  On  for  his  house  in  SUmegirthside,  ^ 
irony  man  will  ride  with  us !" 

When  they  cam'  to  the  Staneglrthside, 
They  dang  wi'  trees,  and  burst  the  door ; 

They  loosed  out  a'  the  captains  kye. 
And  set  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

There  was  an  auld  wj-fe  ayont  the  fire, 

A  wee  bit  o'  the  captain's  kin— 
"  Whae  dar  loose  out  the  captain's  kye. 

Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men  ?" 

some  n-eedom  with  the  original  in  the  subsequent 
verse.  The  account  of  the  captain's  disaster 
(teste  lava  rulnerata)  is  rather  too  naire  fiw literal 
publication. — Scott. 

■  Lowrd— Rather. 

t  Wftdtpurt — Hotspur,  or  Madspur. 

^  A  house  belonging  to  the  Foresters,  situated 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Liddel. 

A  n  article  in  the  list  of  attempts  upon  England,  < 
fouled  by  the  commissioners  at  Berwick,  in  the  , 
year  15S7,  may  relate  to  the  sut(}eot  of  the  fbre-  ! 
goiniic  ballad. 

October,  1583. 

Thomas  Mat- f  Walter  Scott, '^  100  kine 
grave,  deputy  of  J  laird  of  Buck*  f  and  oxen, 
Bewcastle,andthe'lluth,  and  his  |  300  gait 
tenants,  against  (,  complices ;  for  J  and  sheep. 
— Introduction  to  the  Hiitoryqf  Wettmorttand  and 
Cumberland,  p.  31  —'Scott. 
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A    "  It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye ! 
I  winna  layne  my  name  fhte  thee ! 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  captain's  kye, 
In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  he." 

Whan  they  cam*  to  the  Fair  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  wellcum  sight  to  see  ! 

For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 

Jamie  Telftr  has  gotten  thirty  and  thre<>. 

And  he  has  paid  the  reeoae  shot, 
Baith  wi'  goad,  and  white  nionie ; 

And  at  the  burial  o'  WiUie  Scott. 
I  wat  was  niony  a  weeping  e'e. 


^Je  Mai^  of  tit  Md^jitoixe. 

[FaoM  the  Border  Minstrelqr,  where  it  is  pub- 
lished from  a  copy  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Carmiehael,  advo- 
cate. It  flrrt  appeared  Inaoourately  in  Allan 
Ramiay't  Evergreen.— "  The  skirmish  of  the 
Beidswire,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "happened  upon 
the  7th  of  June,  1676,  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
held  by  the  wardens  of  the  marches,  fi>r  arrange- 
ments necessary  upon  the  border.  Sir  John  Car- 
miehael, ancestor  of  the  present  earl  of  Hyndford, 
was  the  Scottish  warden,  and  Sir  John  Forster 
held  that  office  on  the  English  middle  march. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  which  was  employed,  at 
usual,  in  redressing  wrongs,  a  bin,  or  indictment, 
at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish  oomplainer,  was 
found  (t.  e.  found  a  true  bin)  against  one  Fam- 
stein,  a  notorious  English  flreebooter.  Forster 
allied  that  he  bad  fled  ftrom  Justice:  Carmi- 
ehael, considering  this  as  a  pretext  to  avoid 
making  compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  him 
'play  fidr !'  to  which  the  haughty  English  war- 
den retorted,  by  some  injurious  expressions  re- 
specting Carmichael's  fkmily,  and  gave  other  open 
signs  of  resentment.  His  retinue,  chiefly  men  of 
Bedesdale  and  Tynedale,  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  English  borderers,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  a 
quarrel,  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows  among  the 
Scots.  A  warm  conflict  ensued.  In  which,  Car- 
miehael being  beat  down  and  made  prisoner, 
success  seemed  at  first  to  incline  to  the  English 
side,  till  the  Tynedale  men,  throwing  themselves 
too  greedily  upon  the  plunder,  fell  into  disorder : 
and  a  body  of  Jedburgh  citizens  arriving  at  that 
instant,  the  skirmish  terminated  in  a  complete 
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The  Armestraiiget,  tliat  vft  ha'e  been  * 
A  hardie  bouae,  bat  not  a  hail. 

The  Elliots'  honour*  to  maintaine. 
Brought  down  the  lare  o*  Liddesdale. 

Then  Tividale  came  to  wi'  ipeid ; 

The  sherifb  brought  the  Donglai  down,  f 
Wi'  Cranitane,  Glad«tain,  good  at  need,  f 

Baith  Bewle  water,  and  Hawick  town. 

BeaDJeddart  bauldly  made  him  boun, 
Wi'  a'  the  Trambills,  etronge  and  stout ; 

The  Rutherfoords,  with  grit  renown,  f 
Convoyed  the  town  of  Jedbrngh  out* 


confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because  Kerr  of  An- 
crum  was  at  this  time  a  fugitive,  for  slaying  one 
of  the  Butherfords,  and  the  tower  of  Ancmm 
given  in  keeping  to  the  Tumbulls,  his  hereditaiy 
enemies.  His  mother,  however,  a  danghter  of 
Home  of  Wedderbum,  contrived  to  turn  out  the 
Tumbulls,  and  possess  herself  of  the  place  by 
surprise.— G<Ni«cn{/{,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.— Sco«. 

II  WeU  &e«een— Well  appointed.  The  word 
occurs  in  Morte  Arthur:  "And  when  Sir  Per- 
cival  saw  this,  he  hied  them  thither,  and  ftwind 
the  ship  covered  with  silke,  more  blacker  than 
any  beare ;  and  therein  was  a  gentlewoman,  of 
great  beautie,  and  she  was  richly  beteene,  that 
none  might  be  better." — Scott. 

*  This  clan  are  here  mentioned  as  not  being 
hail,  or  whole,  because  they  were  outlawed  or 
broken  men.  Indeed,  many  of  them  had  beoome 
Englishmen,  as  the  phrase  then  went.  Aooord- 
ingly,  we  find,  flrom  Paton,  that  forty  of  them, 
under  the  laird  of  Maagertoun,  Joined  Somerset 
upon  his  expedition  into  Bcotiand.— Poftm  tn 
Daljfell't  Fragtnenit,  p.  1.  There  was  an  old 
alliance  betwixt  the  Elliots  and  Amutronga, 
here  alluded  to.  For  the  enterprises  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, against  their  native  country,  when  under 
English  assurance,  see  Murdin'a  Statt  Paper; 
vol.  i.  p.  48.  From  which  it  appears,  that,  by 
command  of  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  this  clan  ravaged 
almost  the  whole  west  border  of  8cotland.^^Seo«. 

t  Douglas  of  Cavers,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Te- 
viotdale,  descended  firom  Black  Archibald,  who 
carried  the  standard  of  his  Ikther,  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  at  the  battle  of  Otterboume. — See  the 
Ballad  qfthat  name.— Scott. 

%  Cranstoun  of  that  ilk,  ancestor  to  lord  Cnas- 
toun ;  and  Gladstain  of  Gladstaina.— Sco«. 

I  These  were  ancient  and  powerful  border 


1 


Of  other  clans  I  cannot  tell, 

Because  our  warning  was  not  wide.— 
Be  this  our  folks  ha'e  ta'en  the  Ml, 

And  planted  down  paUiones  |  there  to  bide. 

We  looked  down  the  other  dde. 
And  saw  come  breasting  ower  the  brae, 

Wi'  Sir  John  Forster  for  their  guyde,  5 
Full  fifteen  hundred  men  and  mae. 

It  grieved  him  sair  that  day,  I  trow, 

Wi'  Sir  Geofge  Hearonne  of  Schipeyde- 
Because  we  were  not  noen  enow,       [house : 

(They  counted  us  not  worth  a  louse. 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek  and  douse. 
But  he  was  hail  and  bet  as  fire; 

And  yet,  for  aU  Us  cracking  orouse,  1 1 
He  rewd  the  raid  o'  the  Beidswire. 

To  deal  with  proud  men  is  but  pain  ; 

For  either  must  ye  fight  or  flee. 
Or  else  no  answer  make  again. 

But  play  the  beast,  and  let  them  be. 

It  was  na  wonder  he  was  hie. 
Had  TindaiU,  Beedsdaill,  at  his  hand,U 

"Wi'  Cukdalll,  Gladsdaill  on  the  lee. 
And  Hebsrime,  and  Northumberland. 


they  naturally  convoyed  the  town  of  Jedburgh 
out.  Although  notorious  flreebooters,  they  were 
specially  patronised  by  Morton,  who,  by  their 
means,  endeavoured  to  counterpoise  the  power 
of  Buccleuoh  and  Femiherat,  during  the  civil 
wars  attached  to  the  queen's  fhction. 

The  following  Aragment  of  an  old  ballad  is 
quoted  in  a  letter  (h>m  an  aged  gentleman  of  this 
name,  residing  at  New- York,  to  a  friend  in 
Scotland: 

<*  Bauld  RutherAird,  lie  was  few  stout, 
Wi'  a'  hia  nine  •on*  him  round  about; 
He  led  the  town  o'  Jedbnrf  h  out, 
AU  bntTely  fought  that  day." 

I  Pa//ton««— Tents. 

^  This  gentleman  is  called,  erroneously,  in 
some  copies  of  this  ballad.  Sir  George.  He  was 
warden  of  the  mid-marcha  of  England. — Seott. 

•*  Sir  George  Heron  of  Chipchase-houae,  whose 
character  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Engliah 
warden. — Seott. 

+t  Cracking  croMe— Talking  big. 

%\  Theae  are  diatricta,  or  dalea,  on  the  Engliah 
Hebarime  aeema  to  be  an  error  in 


Jj 


border.    Hebarime  aeema  to  be  an  error  in  the 
clana,  residing  chiefly  upon  the  river  Jed.  Hence,  «^  MS.  for  Hebbum  upon  the  Till.— Seo<<. 
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With  gun  and  gensie,  *  bow  and  spier. 
Men  might  see  mony  a  craclied  crown  ! 

Bat  up  amang  the  merchant  geir. 
They  were  aa  busy  as  we  were  down. 

The  swallow  tail  frae  tackles  flew,  f 

Five  hundreth  flain  %  into  a  flight. 
But  we  had  peatelets  anow. 

And  shot  among  them  as  we  might. 

With  help  of  Ood  the  game  gaed  right, 
Frae  time  the  foremost  of  them  fell ; 

Then  ower  the  know  without  goodnight. 
They  ran  with  mony  a  shout  and  yell. 

But  after  they  had  turned  backs, 

Tet  Tindaill  men  they  turned  again ; 
And  had  not  been  the  merchant  packs,  { 

There  had  been  mae  of  Scotland  slain. 

But,  Jesu  i  if  the  folks  were  fiiin 
To  put  the  bussing  on  their  thies ; 

And  so  they  fled,  wi'  a'  their  main, 
Down  ower  the  brae,  like  clogged  bees. 

Sir  Francis  Russel  ta'en  was  there,  || 
And  hurt,  as  we  hear  men  zehefurae ; 


A 


"  Roitlyne  is  gone  I"    The  Highland  dana  had 
also  their  appropriate  slogans.    The  Maodonalds 
cried  Frich,  (heather ; )  the  Maophersons,  Craig- 
Ubh ;  the  Grants  Craig-Elaehie ;  and  the  Macfiir- 
lanes  Loch  Sloy. — Scott, 
*  GenMte — Engine  of  war. 
t  The  Scots,  on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have  had 
chiefly  fire-arms;    the  English  retaining  still 
their  partiality  for  their  ancient  weapon,  the 
long-bow.    It  also  appears,  by  a  letter  flrom  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Cecil,  that  the  English  bor- 
derers were  unskilflil  in  fire-arms,  or,  as  he  says, 
"  our  countrymen  be  not  so  commyng  with  shots 
as  I  woolde  wishe." — See  Mvrdin'a  State  Paperi, 
Tol.  i.  p.  SlB.—SeoU. 

i  Flain — Arrows ;  hitherto  absurdly  printed 
ilain. 

§  The  ballad -maker  here  ascribes  the  victory  to 
the  real  cause;  for  the  English  borderers,  dis- 
persing to  plunder  the  merchandise,  gave  the 
opposite  party  time  to  reooTer  fWnu  their  surprise. 
It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  travelling  mer- 
chants to  attend  border  meetings,  although  one 
would  have  thought  the  kind  of  company,  usually 
assembled  there,  might  have  deterred  them. — 
Scott. 

II  This  gentleman  was  son  to  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford.   He  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  flrayof  a^> 


^^r^ 


Proud  Wallinton  was  wounded  sair,  1 
Albeit  he  be  a  Fennick  fierce. 
But  if  ye  wald  a  souldier  search. 

Among  them  a'  were  ta'en  that  night. 
Was  nane  sae  wordle  to  put  in  verse. 

As  Gollingwood,  that  courteous  knight.  '* 

Toung  Heniy  Schafton,  ft  he  is  hurt ; 

A  souldier  shot  him  wi'  a  bow  : 
Scotland  has  cause  to  mak'  great  stnrt. 

For  lidming  of  the  laird  of  Mow.  f  ^ 

The  Laird's  Wat  did  weel,  indeed  ; 
His  flriends  stood  stoutUe  by  himsel'. 

With  little  Gladstain,  gude  in  need. 
For  Gretein  kend  na  gude  be  ill.  §} 

The  Sheriffe  wanted  not  gude  will, 
Howbeit  he  might  not  fight  so  fast ; 

Beaojeddart,  Hnndlie,  and  Hqntbill,  |||| 
Three,  on  they  laid  weel  at  the  last. 


similar  nature,  at  a  border-meeting  between  the 
same  Sir  John  Forster  (Ikther-in-law  to  Russell), 
and  Thomas  Kerr  of  Faimihurst,  A.  D.  1685.— 
Scott. 

^  Fenwick  of  Wallington,  a  powerftil  North- 
umbrian chief. — Scott. 

**  Sir  Cuthbert  Gollingwood.  Besides  these 
gentlemen,  James  Ogle,  and  many  other  North- 
umbrians of  note,  were  made  priaonen.  Sir 
George  Heron,  of  Chipchase  and  Ford,  was  slain, 
to  the  great  regret  of  both  parties,  being  a  man 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Scots  as  weU  as  the  Eng- 
lish. When  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  Mor- 
ton, at  Dalkeith,  and,  among  other  presents, 
received  from  him  some  Scottish  falcons,  one  of 
his  train  observed,  that  the  English  were  nobly 
treated,  since  they  got  live  hanka  tea  dead  herona, 
— Godaerqfl. — Sc^l» 

\\  The  name  of  this  gentleman  does  not  appear 
in  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  but  is  re- 
stored firom  a  copy  in  single  sheet,  printed  early 
in  the  last  century. — Scott. 

%%  An  ancient  ikmily  on  the  borders.  The 
lands  of  Mowe  are  situated  upon  the  river  Bow- 
mont,  in  Roxburghshire.  The  ikmily  is  now 
represented  by  William  Molle,  Esq.  of  Mains, 
who  has  restored  the  ancient  spelling  of  the  namt-. 
The  laird  of  Mowe,  here  mentioned,  was  the  only 
gentleman  of  note  killed  in  the  skirmish  on  the 
Scottish  tidi^— Scott. 

ff  Graden,  a  ihmily  of  Kerrs. 

m  Douglas  of  Beanjeddart,  an  ancient  branch 
2a 
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Except  Um  hoTMOMn  of  the  goard, 
If  I  could  put  m«n  to  avalle, 

None  itoutltor  stood  out  for  th«ir  UIrd, 
Nor  did  the  Udi  of  LkldlwUU. 

But  little  hamcu  had  we  there ; 

liut  auld  Badreule  had  on  a  Jack,  • 
And  did  right  weel,  I  you  declare, 

With  all  hie  TrumbilU  at  his  back. 

Gude  Kddentane  waa  not  to  lack,  f 
Nor  Kirktoun,  Newton,  noble  men  i  t 


■«-. 


of  the  houae  of  CaTcn,  poeeeuing  property  near 
the  Junction  of  the  Jed  and  Tevtot. 

//wmf/ic— Rutherford  of  Hundlie,  or  Handalee, 
•ttuatcd  on  the  Jed  above  Jedburgh. 

HunthUl — The  old  tower  uf  IlunthiU  was  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  above  Jedburgh.  It  waa  the 
patrimony  of  an  ancient  Ikmily  of  Butherfords. 
1  suppose  the  person,  here  meant,  to  be  the  same 
who  is  renowned  in  tradition  by  the  name  of  the 
Cock  qf  HunthUl,  His  sons  were  executed  for 
march-treason,  or  border-thefl,  along  with  the 
lairds  of  Oorbet,  Oreenhead,  and  Overton,  A.  D. 
1088.—JohtutoH't  HUtory,  p.  ISO.— Scott. 

*  Hir  Andrew  Tumbull  of  Bedrule,  upon  Bole 
Water.  This  old  laird  was  so  notorious  a  thief, 
that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  clans  of  Hume 
and  Kerr  refused  to  sign  a  bond  of  alllanoe,  to 
which  he,  with  the  TurnbuUs  and  Butherfords, 
was  a  party ;  alleging  that  their  proposed  allies 
had  stolen  Hume  of  Wedderburn's  cattle.  The 
authority  of  Morton,  however,  compelled  them 
to  digest  the  afhvnt.  The  debate  (and  a  curious 
one  it  is)  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Qodurqfl,  vol. 
i.  p.  SiSl.  The  Butherfords  became  more  lawless 
after  having  been  deprived  of  the  countenance  uf 
the  court,  for  slaying  the  nephew  ef  Forman, 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  attempted 
to  carry  off  the  heiress  of  Butherford.  This  lady 
was  afterwards  married  to  James  Stuart  of  Tra- 
qualr,  son  to  James,  earl  uf  Duchan,  according 
to  a  papal  bull,  dated  9th  November,  1604.  By 
this  lady  a  great  estate  In  Tiviotdale  fell  to  the 
fkmily  of  Traqualr,  which  was  sold  by  James, 
earl  of  Traqualr,  lord-high-treasurer  of  Scotland, 
in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  diiBoultise  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  by  his  loyal  exertions  In 
favour  of  Charles  I. — Scott, 

t  An  ancient  fkmily  of  Butherfords  1 1  believe, 
indeed,  the  most  ancient  now  extant.  The 
fkmily  is  represented  by  John  Butherford,  Esq. 
of  Kdg'iratane.  His  seat  is  about  three  miles 
distant  iVom  the  field  of  battle.— Sco«. 


S: 


Thirs  all  the  specials  1  of  speake, 
By  others  that  I  could  not  ken. 

Who  did  Invent  that  day  of  play, 

We  need  not  foar  to  find  him  soon ; 
For  Sir  John  Forster,  I  dan  well  say. 

Made  us  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Not  that  I  speak  preeeislle  out. 
That  he  supposed  it  would  be  perril  ; 

But  pride,  and  breaking  oat  of  fouid, 
Garr'd  TindaiU  lads  begin  the  quarrel. 


%  The  parish  of  Kirktoun  belonged,  I  believe, 
about  this  time,  to  a  branch  of  the  Cavers  ihmlly ; 
but  Kirkton  of  Btewartfleld  Is  mentioned  In  the 
list  of  border  clans  in  1S97. 

Wetp ton.— This  is  probably  Grlnyslaw  of  Little 
Newton,  mentioned  in  the  said  roll  of  border 
clans. — Scott. 


-WM 
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miamont  Z^iHIie. 


[In  the  year  1596,  William  Armstrong  of  Kin- 
mont,  a  noted  border  trooper,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  warden  of  the  western  marches  of  EnglaiKl, 
and  lodged  in  Carlisle  castle.  This  was  In  d«fl- 
anoe  of  a  truce  which  then  existed  between  the 
wardens  of  the  borders.  The  lord  of  Booctoagh, 
who  had  the  charge  of  Llddesdale,  after  In  vain 
demanding  that  Kinmont  WilUe  should  be  aek 
at  liberty,  gallantly  took  the  castle  of  Oarllde  by 
surprise  one  night  with  a  body  of  KK)  men,  and 
effected  the  prisoner's  delivery.  Theconaequenoee 
of  the  enterprise  are  thus  mentioned  by  Spottls- 
wood:— "This  tall  out  the  18th  of  April,  1586. 
The  queen  of  England,  having  notlee  sent  her  of 
what  was  done,  stormed  not  a  little.  One  of  her 
chief  castles  surprised,  a  prisoner  taken  fbrth  of 
the  hands  of  the  warden,  and  carried  away«  so 
t*  within  England,  she  esteemed  a  great  afBnnt. 
The  lieger,  Mr  Bowes,  in  a  flpequent  oonventlon 
kept  at  Edinburgh,  the  S9d  of  May,  did,  as  he 
was  charged,  in  a  long  oration,  aggravate  the 
helnousness  of  the  fhct,  concluding  that  peace 
could  not  longer  con  tin  ue  betwixt  the  two  realms, 
unleu  Badeuch  were  delivered  iu  England,  to  be 
punished  at  the  queen's  pleasure.  Baeleuoh  oom- 
peering,  and  eluurged  with  the  lkct,nuule  answer 
— '  That  he  went  not  into  England  with  intention 
to  assault  any  of  the  queen's  houses,  or  to  do 
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wrong  to  any  of  her  aat^eeta,  bat  only  to  reUere  • 
a  suttieot  of  Scotland  nnlawfblly  taken,  and  more 
unlawfully  detained ;  that,  in  the  time  of  a  gen* 
end  awurance,  in  a  day  of  truoe,  he  was  taken 
prieoner  against  all  order,  neither  did  he  attempt 
his  relieftill  redrew  was  reAised;  and  that  he  had 
carried  the  businees  in  such  a  moderate  manner, 
as  no  hostility  was  committed,  nor  the  least 
wrong  ofTered  to  any  within  the  castle;  yrt  was 
he  content,  according  to  the  ancient  treaties  ob- 
served betwixt  the  two  realms,  when  as  mutual 
injuries  were  alleged,  to  be  tried  by  the  commis- 
sioners  that  it  should  please  their  majesties  to 
appoint,  and  submit  himself  to  that  which  they 
should  decern.'— The  convention,  esteeming  the 
answer  reasonable,  did  acquaint  the  ambassador 
tlierewith,  and  offered  to  send  commisskners  to 
the  borders,  with  all  diligence,  to  treat  with  such 
as  the  queen  should  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  her 
part." 

"This  aflkir  of  Kinmont  WiUie,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  was  not  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  the  undaunted  keeper  of  Liddesdale  gave 
offence  to  the  haughty  Elisabeth.  For,  even  be- 
fbre  this  business  was  settled,  certain  of  the 
English  borderers  having  invaded  Liddesdale, 
and  wasted  the  country,  the  laird  of  Bucdeuch 
retaliated  the  injury  by  a  raid  into  England,  in 
which  he  not  only  brought  off  much  spoil,  but 
apprehended  thlrty-six  of  the  Tynedale  thieves, 
all  of  whom  he  put  to  death.  How  highly  the 
queen  of  England's  resentment  bland  on  this 
occasion,  may  be  judged  fhnn  the  prelhce  to  her 
letter  to  Bowes,  then  her  ambassador  in  Scotland. 
'  I  wonder  how  base-minded  that  king  thinks 
me,  that,  with  patience,  I  can  digest  this  dis- 
honourable     Let  him  know, 

therefore,  that  I  will  have  satisikction,  or  else    . 

'    These  broken  words  of  ire 

inserted  betwixt  the  subscription  and  the 


^    are 


address  of  the  letter.  Indeed,  so  deadly  was  the 
resentment  of  the  English,  on  account  of  the 
alBronts  put  upon  them  by  this  formidable  chief- 
tain, that  there  seems  at  one  time  to  faaTC  been 
a  plan  formed  (not,  as  was  alleged,  without 
Elisabeth's  privity,)  to  assassinate  Buooleuch. 
The  matter  was  at  length  arranged  by  the  com- 
missioners of  both  nations  in  Berwick,  by  whom 
it  was  agreed  that  delinquents  should  be  delivered 
up  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  chielb  themselves 
should  enter  Into  ward  in  the  opposito  countries 
till  these  were  given  up,  ani  pledges  granted  for 
the  fliture  maintenance  of  the  quiet  of  the  bor- 


ders.   Buccleuch,  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Oessford  M  oppocite  march  \ 


(ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,)  appear  to 
have  struggled  hard  against  complying  with  this 
regulation;  so  much  so,  that  it  required  all 
James's  authority  to  bring  to  order  these  two 
powerfkil  chielb.  When  at  length  they  appeared, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  themselves  up  to  be 
warded  at  Bwwick,  an  incident  took  place,  which 
nearly  occasioned  a  revival  of  the  deadly  feud 
which  formerly  subsisted  between  the  Scots  and 
tbeKers.  Bucdeuch  had  ehoaen,  for  hisguardian, 
during  his  residence  in  England,  Sir  William 
Selby,  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  and 
accordingly  gave  himself  into  his  hands.  Sir 
Robert  Ker  was  about  to  do  the  same,  when  a 
pistol  was  discharged  by  one  of  his  retinue,  and 
the  cry  of  treason  was  raised.  Had  not  the  earl 
of  Home  been  present,  with  a  party  of  Merse  men, 
to  preserve  order,  a  dreadftil  tumult  would  pro- 
bably have  ensued.  As  it  was,  the  English  com- 
missioners returned  in  dismay  to  Berwick,  much 
disposed  to  wreak  their  displeasure  on  Bucdeuch ; 
and  he,  on  his  side,  mortally  oflbnded  with  Cess- 
ford,  by  whose  means,  as  he  conceived,  be  had 
been  placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much  danger. 
Sir  Robert  Ker,  however,  appeased  all  parties,  by 
delivering  himsdf  up  to  ward  in  England ;  on 
which  occasion,  he  magnanimously  chose  for  his 
guardian  Sir  Robert  Carey,  deputy-warden  of  the 
east  marches,  notwithstanding  various  causes  of 
animosity  whidi  existed  betwixt  them.  The 
hospitality  of  Carey  equaUed  the  generous  confi- 
dence of  Oessford,  and  a  firm  friendship  was  the 

I  consequence.  Buccleuch  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  England  from  October,  1097,  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1S98.  According  to  andent  fiunily  tradi- 
tion, Buccleuch  was  presented  to  Elizabeth,  who, 

\  with  her  usual  rough  and  peremptory  address, 
demanded  of  him, '  how  he  dared  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  so  desperate  and  presumptoous.' 
'  Wluit  is  it,'  answered  the  undaunted  chieftain, 
*  What  is  it  that  a  man  dares  not  do  ?•  Eliza- 
beth, struck  with  the  reply,  turned  to  a  lord  in 
waiting ;  '  With  ten  thousand  sach  men,'  said 
she,  'our  brother  of  Scotland  might  shake  the 
firmest  throne  of  Europe.'  Luckily,  periiaps,  for 
the  murtheress  of  queen  Maiy,  James's  talents 
did  not  lie  that  way. 

"  The  artides,  settled  by  the  commissioners  at 
Berwick,  were  highly  favourable  to  the  peace  of 
the  border.  By  article  sixth,  all  wardens  and 
keepen  are  discharged  flrom  seeking  reparation  of 

,  injuries,  in  the  ancient  hostile  mode  of  riding,  or 

{  causing  to  ride,  in  wariike  manner  against  the 
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There  were  Ave  and  five  before  them  a',  w 

Wi'  hunting  horns  and  bugles  bright ; 

And  five  and  five  came  wi'  Bucdeuch, 
Like  warden's  men,  arrayed  for  fight : 

4nd  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang, 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie ; 

And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men ; 

And  so  they  reached  the  Woodhouselee.  * 

And  as  we  cross'd  the  Bateable  Land, 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held. 

The  first  o'  men  that  we  met  wi', 

Wliae  sould  it  b«  but  fttuse  Sakelde  ? 

*'  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen  ?" 
Quo'  fiiuse  Sukelde ;  "  come  tell  to  me !" 

"  We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag. 
Has  trespassed  on  the  Scots  cuuntrie." 

"  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men  ?" 
Quo'  fiiuse  Sakelde ;  "  come  tell  me  true !" 

"  We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver. 

Has  broken  faith  wi'  the  Bauld  Bucdeuch." 


*  Woodhouselee;  a  house  on  the  border,  be* 
longing  to  Bucdeuch. 

The  Salkeldes,  or  Sakeldes,  were  a  powerful 
family  in  Cumberland,  possessing,  among  other 
manors,  that  of  Corby,  before  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Howards,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  strange  stratagem 
was  practised  by  an  outlaw,  called  Jock  Grame 
of  the  Peartree,  upon  Mr  Salkelde,  sheriff  of 
Cumberland ;  who  is  probably  the  person  alluded 
to  in  the  ballad,  as  the  fhct  is  stated  to  have  hap- 
pened  late  in  Elizabeth's  time.  The  brother  of 
this  ft«e*booter  was  lying  in  Carlisle  Jail  ft>r  exe> 
cution,  when  Jock  of  the  Peartree  came  riding 
past  the  gate  of  Corby  castle.  A  child  of  the 
sheriff  was  playing  before  the  door,  to  whom  the 
outlaw  gave  an  apple,  saying,  "  Master,  will  you 
ride?"  The  boy  willingly  consenting,  Grame 
took  him  up  before  him,  carried  him  into  Soot- 
land,  and  would  never  part  with  him,  till  he  had 
his  brother  saib  flrom  the  gallowS.  There  is  no 
historical  ground  fbr  supposing,  either  that  Sal- 
kelde, or  any  one  dse,  lost  his  life  in  the  raid  of 
Carlisle. 

In  the  list  of  Border  clans,  1597,  Will  of  Kin- 
month,  with  Kyrstie  Armestrange,  and  John  | 
Bkynbank,  are  mentioned  as  leaders  of  a  band  of  1 
Armstrongs  called  SaaOies  Barnes,  Inhabiting  \ 
the  Debateable  Land.— Sco<f. 
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"  Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads, 
Wi'  a'  your  ladders,  lang  and  hie  P" 

"  We  gang  to  herry  a  corbie's  nest. 

That  wons  not  for  fVae  Woodhouselee." 

"  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  ?" 
Quo'  fouse  Sakelde ;  "  come  tell  to  me !' 

Now  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band. 
And  the  never  a  word  o'  lear  had  he. 

"  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  ■* 
Bow-footed  outlaws,  stand  !"  quo'  he ; 

The  never  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  througti  his  fause 
bodie. 

Then  on  we  held  for  Carlisle  toun. 

And    at    Stanesbaw-bank   the   Eden    we 
cross'd; 
The  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spait. 

But  the  nevir  a  horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

And  when  we  reached  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie ; 

And  there  the  laird  garr'd  leave  our  steeds. 
For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nic. 

And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
The  wind  began  fUU  loud  to  blaw ; 

But  'twas  vrind  and  weet,  and  fire  and  sleet. 
When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa'. 

We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath. 
Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa' ; 

And  sae  ready  was  Bucdeuch  hlmeeil 
To  mount  the  first,  before  us  a*. 

He  has  ta'en  the  watchman  by  the  throat. 
He  fiung  him  down  upon  the  lead — 

"  Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  laud. 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed  !— 

"  Now  sound  out,  trumpets !"  quo'  Bucdeuch : 
•'  Let's  waken  Lord  Scroop,  right  merrilie !  • 

Then  loud  the  warden's  trumpet  blew— 
"  O  whadare  meddle  wi'  me  ?"  » 

Then  speedilie  to  work  we  gaed, 
And  raised  the  slogan  ane  and  a'. 

And  cut  a  hole  thro'  a  sheet  of  lead. 
And  BO  we  wan  to  the  castle  ha'. 


*  The  name  of  a  border  tune. 
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Tht7  thnuKht  King  JainM  and  a'  hft  men 
IIaiI  wod  tlif  huuae  wl*  how  and  •p'.-ar ; 

It  wai  but  twenty  Scoti  and  ti-n, 
That  put  a  UuMuand  in  tic  a  •t-'ar ! 

\Vi'  <Niult>T(,  and  wl'  ftHV-hamnton. 

Wv  k'arr'd  the  ban  hanfc  m«nil«, 
I'nril  Ma  cam'  to  the  inner  priaiin, 

>V]ivt«  Willie  u'  Klnmont  hedld  Ut. 

And  when  we  cam'  tA  the  I<wer  priaon, 
Wliriv  Willie  u*  Kinn;ant  he  did  lie— 

"  i>  »l«p  fe,  walM  yr,  KIninont  Willie, 
I'lion  tiM  morn  that  thou*i  to  die  ?" 

"HI  ti««p  tafi,  aiui  I  irake  aft : 

It 'I  lang  ■luce  deeping  wae  He\e>l  ft*e  me ! 
Vw  my  ■iTTii'e  l-ark  to  my  wife  and  baimi. 

And  a'  sude  fellowe  tlut  apler  tut  me." 

Then  Red  Rt^wan  ha«  bente  him  up. 
The  ■tark(>«t  man  in  Tt<rii>tdak — 

"  Abide,  abide  now,  K«d  Rowan, 

Till  of  my  Lunl  Dcroop  1  take  flutw^ll. 

"  Farewell,  flu«w«  II,  my  Rude  Lord  ^<cmope ! 

Uy  Kude  Lord  doroope,  fimwi-il :"  lie  cried— 
"  III  pay  you  for  my  kuljilng  n  aiil. 

When  dr«t  we  meet  on  the  bonier  tide." 

Then  shoulder  hinh,  with  •h->nt  and  ciy. 
We  l-oiv  bliii  ilown  the  ladder  Ung  ; 

At  ewry  itrldc  Red  Rowan  niaile, 

I  Hot  the  Klnmont'i  alms  played  clang ! 

"  0  niony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  1  hare  rlddin  horw  boith  wild  and  w>  od ; 

liut  a  roujthcr  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  hare  ne'er  bestrode. 

"And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I're  pricked  a  horse  out  oure  the  fkus  i 

Hut  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed, 
I  never  wvsv  sic  combroos  span !" 

We  scare*  had  won  th*  Staneshaw-bank, 
When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung. 

And  a  tiMMiaand  men,  in  hone  and  kut. 
Cam'  wi'  the  keen  Lonl  tfcroope  along. 

ll:Kvh-ut'h  has  tameil  to  Edon  water, 
tWvn  whriv  it  M-j»ed  ftae  bank  to  Liim, 

And  hi-  lua  plupgvd  in  wl'  a'  his  band. 
And  safely  swam  them  thrw'  the  stnam. 


I 


I 

I 


He  turned  him  on  the  othsr  aUto, 

And  at  Lord  dcroope  Us  glov*  Bmmg  1 

"  Ifye  like  na  my  visit  In  mcny  : 
Jn  fidr  Scotland  eoma  ristt  mal" 


r.  1 


All  sore  astoniihsd  stnod  Lnid 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stana ; 

He  Bi>arr«|y  dared  to  trew  his  eyes. 
When  thro'  the  water  they  had 


"  He  it  either  hlmsell  a  deell  Ana  hdl, 
itr  ilse  his  mother  a  witch  nsaun  be  i 

I  wad  na  have  ridden  that  wmn  water, 
l\>r  a'  the  gowd  tai  Chrlatentle." 


["This  baUad.  and  Jock  o*  the  8U«,  whkh 
immediately  Mkiws  it,  were  Ant  pobUJwd,  1784. 
In  the  Hankk  Moaeum,  a  prmiBclal  misatUaay. 
to  which  they  warecoamonkated  by  John  ElUot, 
KmI.  of  Reldheugh.  a  gentleman  weU  skilled  bt 
the  antiquities  vt  the  western  boiler,  and  to 
whose  fiiendly  assistance  the  editor  Is  indabtid 
fur  many  valuable  oooununioatluna.  Ti 
lads  are  eoooected  with  each  other,  and 
to  have  been  composed  I  y  the  same  aathor. 
aoton  seem  to  have  nourished  while  Thoinaa 
lofd  dcroope,  of  Button,  was  waidaa  of  the  wast 
roanJMs  »f  England,  and  governor  of  GarUste 
castle:  which  oOeas  he aequind  apoa  th* death 
of  his  C»th.r,  about  1080,  and  retained  till  the 
union  of  the  crowna.  Dick  of  th*  Cow,  ftom  the 
privileged  Inaolenca  whkh  he  »— 'i»~w^  sfsms  to 
have  been  lord  Kenopa's  Jester.  In  th*  prtllini* 
naiy  dianrtotloa,  ths  rsadar  will  And  tib*  boid*r 
custom  of  aaiuming  ■jwaies  rf«  fwrre  parttru- 
larly  noticed.  It  is  czampliflcd  la  th*  fbUowiag 
baUad,  when  one  Armstrong  is  called  th*  Lalidls 
J(di  (i. «.  th*  lairds  soa  Jock),  another  Ihir 
Johato,  a  third  Billis  WiiUe  (brother  WHUe),  ftc. 
The  Laird's  Juck,  son  to  the  laird  of  Xaagartoo, 
aMMun,  aa  one  of  the  men  of  nam*  In  Llddasdale, 
IntheUatorbocderdans.lflSr.  DkkofthiCow 
Is  erruneoosly  supposed  to  hav*  been  th*  aun* 
with  OD*  RkaidasOoldaU.  d*  PluBkptoa,  a  kB%ht 
and  oetebiafeed  warrior,  who  died  la  1481,  as  ap« 
pean  frum  his  ei^taph  in  the  diurch  of  Penrith. 
— 2(lcholaon*s  History  of  WcetmurelaBd  aad 
Cumberland,  vol.  U.  p.  406.    Thia  ballad  ii  vtrj 
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popular  in  Llddetdale;  and  the  reciter  alwayi^ 
adda,  at  tlie  conclusion,  that  poor  Dickie'i  oau- 
tioua  removal  to  Burgh  under  Stanemore  did  not 
aave  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  Armstrongs ; 
for  that,  having  fUlen  into  their  power  several 
years  after  this  exploit,  he  was  put  to  an  inhuman 
death.  The  ballad  was  well  known  in  England 
so  early  as  1596.  An  allusion  to  it  likewise  occurs 
in  Parrot's  Laquei  Bidiculosi,  or  Springes  for 
Woodcocks;  London,  1613. 

Oirenat  wondreth  aince  he  eame  to  Wates, 
What  the  de«cription  of  this  iile  •hoold  be. 

That  nere  had  seen  but  mountaim,  hill*,  and  dalaa. 
Yet  would  he  boaat,  and  stand  on  pedigree. 

From  Rice  ap  Richard,  upruag  from  i>iek  a  Cow, 
Be  cod,  waa  right  gud  genueman,  look  ye  now ! 

Border  Mitutrelty.l 

Now  Liddesdale  has  layen  lang  in. 

There  is  na  ryding  there  at  a' ; 
The  horses  are  a'  grown  soe  Uther  fiit. 

They  downa  stir  out  o'  the  sta'. 

Fair  Johnie  Armstrang  to  Willie  did  say— 

"  Billy,  a  riding  we  will  gae ; 
England  and  us  Imve  been  lang  at  fold ; 

Ablins  we'U  light  on  some  bootie." 

Then  they  are  come  on  to  Hutton  Ha' ; 

They  rade  that  proper  place  about ; 
But  the  laird  he  was  the  wiser  man. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

For  he  liad  left  nae  gear  to  steal. 

Except  sax  sheep  upon  a  lee : 
Quo'  Johnie—"  I'd  rather  in  EngUmd  die, 

Ere  thir  sax  sheep  gae  to  Liddesdale  wi'  me. 

"  But  how  ca'  they  the  man  we  last  met, 
Billie,  as  we  cam  owre  the  know  ?" 

"  That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fVde, 

And  men  they  call  him  Dick  o'  the  Oow." 

"  That  fUle  has  three  as  good  kye  o'  his  ain. 
As  there  are  in  a'  Cumberland,  billie,"  quo' 
he: 

"  Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death. 

These  kye  shall  go  to  Liddesdale  wi'  me." 

Then  they  have  oome  on  to  the  pure  ftile'i  house. 
And  they  ha'e  broken  his  wa's  sae  wide ; 

They  have  loosed  out  Dick  o'  the  Cow's  three 
kye. 
And  ta'en  three  co'erlets  frae  his  wife's  bed.  ^ 


Then  on  the  mom  when  the  day  was  light, 
The  shouts  and  cries  rase  loud  and  hie : 

"O  baud  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 
"  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be ! 

"  0,  had  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 

"  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be  ; 
And  ay  where  thou  hast  lost  ae  cow. 

In  gude  suith  I  shall  bring  thee  tiirce." 

Now  Dickie's  gane  to  the  gude  lord  Scroope, 
And  I  wat  a  dreirie  fule  was  he ; 

"  Now  hand  thy  tongue,  my  i\ile,"  he  says, 
"For  I  may  not  stand  to  Jest  wi'  thee." 

"  Shame  fti'  your  jesting,  my  lord '."   quo' 
Dickie, 

"  For  nae  sic  jesting  grees  wi'  me ; 
Liddesdale's  been  in  my  house  last  night. 

And  they  ha'e  awa'  my  three  kye  flrae  me. 

"  But  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  dwell. 
To  be  your  puir  flile  and  your  leal. 

Unless  you  gi'e  me  leave,  my  lord 
To  gae  to  Liddesdale  and  steal." 

"  I  gi'e  thee  leave,  my  fole :"  he  says ; 

"  Thou  speakest  against  my  honour  and  me. 
Unless  thou  gi'e  me  thy  trowth  and  thy  hand, 

Thon'lt  steal  flrae  nane  but  whae  sta'  fk-ae 
thee." 

"  There  is  my  trowth,  and  my  right  hand ! 

My  head  shall  hang  on  Hairibee ; 
I'll  ne'er  cross  Carlisle  sands  again. 

If  I  steal  fhtea  man  but  whae  sta' flrae  me.' 

Dickie's  ta'en  leave  o'  lord  and  master ; 

I  wat  a  merty  fule  was  he  I 
He's  bought  a  bridle  and  a  pair  o'  new  spun. 

And  packed  them  up  in  his  breek  thie. 


Then   Dickie's    come   on    to    Pudding- burn     ^^^^1^ 
house,* 
E'en  as  Cast  as  he  might  drie ; 
Then  Dickie's  oome  on  to  Pudding-bum, 
Where  there  were  thirty  Armstrangs  and 
three. 


*  This  was  a  house  of  strength,  held  by  the 
Armstrongs.  The  ruins  at  present  form  a  sheep- 
fold,  on  the  (krm  of  Beidsmoss,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Buooleuch.— ScoM. 
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whiit'i  this  come  o'  ma  now  ?"  quo'  VUdile ;  A     He  hai  tied  them  a'  vrl'  8t  Harj^  knot, f 


"  What  mk'klu  wau  b  thii  f"  quo*  he ; 
"  Kor  ben>  la  l)Ut  ae  Innocent  t\i\f. 

And  there  are  thirty  Amutrungi  ami  three !" 

Yet  he  hae  come  up  to  the  fhir  ha'  tHNinl, 
Kae  well  he's  become  hie  courtoetc  t 

"  Well  may  ye  be,  my  gu«l«>  IjUrd's  J«ick  ! 
Hut  the  de'U  bleet  a'  your  oumpanle. 

"  I'm  come  to  'plain  o'  your  man,  fltlr  Johnle 
Amiitranir, 

And  lyne  o'  hla  billlo  Willie."  quo*  he ! 
"  How  they've  l»een  in  my  houM  lait  night. 

And  they  ha'e  to'en  my  three  kye  flrae  me." 

"Ila!"  <|uo'fkir  Juhnle  Armttrang, "  we  will 
hliu  luuiK." 

"  Na,"  quo'  Willie,  "  we'll  him  elae." 
Then  up  and  tiiak'  another  young  Annetrang, 

"  We'll  gao  him  hla  batte,  *  and  let  him  gae." 

Hut  up  and  iiMik'  the  gudo  Lalnl'*  Jock, 
The  liest  flUla  In  a'  the  cumpanlo  i 

"  Hit  down  thy  ways  a  little  while,  IMokle,  [ye." 
And  a  pleoe  o'  thy  alu  cow's  huugh  I'll  gl'e 

llut  Dickie's  heart  It  grew  sae  grit. 

That  the  ne'er  a  bit  o't  he  dought  to  uat— 

Then  he  wa«  aware  of  an  auld  pi'at-house. 
Whore  a'  tlie  night  he  thought  A>r  to  sleep. 

Then  Dickie  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house. 
Where  a'  the  night  he  tliought  tat  to  lye — 

And  a'  the  prayers  the  pure  l\ile  prayed 

Were,  "  I  wish  I  hod  amends  fbr  my  gude 
titrvokyel" 

It  was  then  the  use  of  Puddlng'burn  house. 
And  the  huuse  of  Mangerton,  all  hall, 

Them  tliat  cam'  na  at  the  flr*t  oa'. 
Oat  uae  malr  meat  till  the  nolst  meal. 


The  lads,  that  hungry  and  weary  were, 
Almne  the  door-head  thry  throw  the  key ; 

l)lckle  he  took  gudn  notice  o'  that. 

Hays—"  Thcru  will  be  a  boutle  A>r  me." 


Then  Dickie  has  In  to  the  stable  gane, 

Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three ; 

He  has  tied  them  a  wl'  Ht  Mary's  knot, 
A'  these  horses  but  barely  three. 


A'  these  horses  but  barely  three ; 
lie's  loupen  on  ane.  ta'en  another  in  handi 
And  away  as  Out  as  hu  can  hie. 

But  on  the  mora,  when  the  day  grew  light. 
The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hla^ 

"  Ah  I  whae  has  done  this  ?"  quo'  th«  gude 
Laird's  Jock, 
"  Tell  me  the  truth  and  (be  Teritgr !" 

"  Whae  has  done  this  deed  ?"  quo*  the  gude 
iJilrd's  Jock ; 
"  flee  that  to  me  ye  dlnna  lie !" 
"  Dlekie  has  been  In  the  stable  last  night, 
And  has  ta'en  my  brother's  hone  and  mine 
ftae  lue." 


'*  Ye  wad  ne'er  be  tald,"  quo'  the  gad*  Laird's      - .  -^ . 

Have  ye  not  ibund  my  tales  fti'  lell  ?  [Jock;     ^_     :  \ 
Ye  ne'er  wad  out  o'  England  bide. 

Till  crooked,  and  blind,  and  a'  woold  stsnl." 

"  But  lend  me  thy  bay,"  fUr  Johnle  can  say : 
"  There's  nae  horse  loose  In  the  stable  save 
he; 

And  III  either  fttch  Dick  o'  the  Oow  again. 
Or  the  day  is  come  that  ho  shall  die." 

"  To  lend  thee  my  bay !"  the  Lairdi  Jock  can 

"  He's  balth  worth  g»wd  and  gude  monie  ; 
Dick  o'  the  (Jew  has  awa'  twa  horse  s 
I  wish  na  thou  may  make  him  three." 


He  has  ta'en  the  Ulrd'sjaok  on  his  back, 
A  twa-handed  sword  to  hang  h7  his  thia ; 

He  has  ta'en  a  stell  cap  on  his  head. 
And  gollopped  on  to  follow  Dickie. 


Dickie  was  na  a  mile  flrae  aff  the  town, 
I  wat  a  mile  but  linrely  three. 


t  Hamstringing  a  horse  is  termed,  in  the  bor- 
der dialect,  tying  him  with  8t  Mary's  knot. 
Dickie  used  this  cruel  expedient  to  prerent  a 
pursuit.  It  appears  fVom  the  narration,  that 
the  horses,  left  unhurt,  belonged  to  &lr  Johnie 
Armstrang,  his  brother  Willie,  and  the  Laird's 
Jock,  of  which  Dickie  carried  off  two,  and  left 
that  of  the  Laird's  Jock,  probably  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  he  had  affbrded  him  on 
*  Oi'«/W»iA/«6att# -Dismiss  him  with  a  b<*tlng.  :j  his  arrival.— i^coW. 
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>Vhen  he  waa  o'erta'en  by  felt  Johnie  Ann-<%    When  Johnie  wakened  out  o' hia  dreatn, 


(J 


Strang, 
Hand  for  band,  on  Cannobie  le«.* 

"  Abide,  abide,  thou  traitour  thief ! 

The  day  is  come  that  thou  maun  die." 
Then  Diclde  look't  owre  his  left  shoulder. 

Said—"  Johnie,  hast  thou  nae  mae  in  cum- 
panie? 

"  There  is  a  preacher  in  our  chapell, 
And  a'  the  live  lang  day  teaches  he : 

When  day  is  gane  aud  night  is  come. 
There's  ne'er  ae  word  I  mark  but  three. 


r 


t'  ,■ 


\   "  The  first  and  second  is — Faith  and  Conscience ; 
',        The  third— Ne'er  let  a  traitour  free :    • 
'     But,  Johnie,  what  faith  and  consdenoe  was 
thine. 
When  thou  took  awa'  my  three  kye  tne  me  ? 
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"And  when  thou  had  ta'en  awa'  my  three  kye. 
Thou  thought  in  thy  heart  thou  wast  not 
well  sped, 

Till  thou  sent  thy  billie  Willie  ower  the  know. 
To  tak'  thrie  coverlets  off  my  wife's  bed  <" 

Then  Johnie  let  a  speir  fa'  laigh  by  his  thie. 
Thought  well  to  ha'e  slain  the  innocent,  I 
trow; 

But  the  powers  above  were  mair  than  he, 
Por  he  ran  but  the  pure  ftile's  Jerkin  through. 

Together  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan ; 

This  was  Dickie  the  flile  and  he ! 
Dickie  could  na  win  at  him  wi'  the  blade  o'  the 
sword. 

But  fell'd  him  wi'  the  plummet  under  the  e'e . 


;'rv;<      The 


Thus  Dickie  has  fell'd  fiiir  Johnie  Armstrang, 
The  prettiest  man  in  the  south  country— 
Gramercy !"  then  can  Dickie  say, 

had  but  twa  horse,  thou  hast  made  mo 
thrie !" 
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lie's  ta'en  the  steil  jack  aff  Johnie's  back. 
The  twa-handed  sword  that  hang  low  by  his 
thie; 

He's  ta'en  the  steil  cap  aff  his  head— 

**  Johnie,  I'll  tell  my  master  I  met  wi'  thee." 


J 


v. 


*  A  rising-ground  on  Cannobie,  on  the  borders 
'-  ofLlddesdale.— Sco«. 


I  wat  a  dreirie  man  was  he : 
"  And  is  thou  gane  ?    Now,  Dickie,  than 
The  shame  and  dule  is  left  wi'  me. 

"  And  is  thou  gane  ?  Now,  Dickie,  than 

The  de'il  gae  in  thy  cumpanie  1 
For  if  I  should  live  these  hundred  years, 

I  ne'er  shall  fight  wi'  a  fiile  after  thee."— 

Then  Dickie's  come  hame  to  the  gude  Lord 
Scroope, 

E'en  as  fiut  as  he  might  hie ; 
"  Now,  Dickie,  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Till  hie  hanged  thou  shalt  be." 

"The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord !"  quu' 
Dickie ; 

This  was  na  the  promise  ye  made  to  me  ! 
For  I'd  ne'er  gane  to  Liddesdale  to  steal. 

Had  I  not  got  my  leave  flrae  thee." 

"  But  what  garr'd  thee  steal  the  Laird's  Jocli's 
horse? 
And,  linuner,  what  garr'd  ye  steal  him  ?" 
quo'  he ; 
For  lang  thou  mightst  in  Cumberland  dwelt, 
Ere  the  Laird's  Jock  had  stown  frae  thee."t 


t  The  commendation  of  the  Laird's  Jock's  hon- 
es^ seems  but  indifferently  founded;  for,  in  July 
1586,  a  bill  was  fouled  against  him,  Dick  of  Dry- 
up,  and  others,  by  the  deputy  of  Bewcastle,  at  a 
warden-meeting,  for  400  head  of  cattle  taken  in 
open  forray  flrom  the  Drysike  in  Bewcastle :  and 
in  September  1587,  another  complaint  appears  at 
the  instance  of  one  Andrew  BuUedge  of  the  Nook, 
agahist  the  Laird's  Jock,  and  his  aooomplioes, 
for  60  kine  and  oxen,  besides  fkimitnre,  to  the 
amount  of  100  merks  sterling.  See  Bell's  HSS., 
as  quoted  in  the  History  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  In  Sir  Richard  Maitland's  poem 
against  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale,  ho  thus  com- 
memorates the  Laird'b  Jock : 

They  spuilye  puir  men  of  thair  pakis. 
They  leif  them  nocht  on  bed  nor  bsldsi 
Bslth  hen  and  en'  , 
With  Tcil  snd  rok, 
The  Lairdia  Joch 
AU  with  him  takit. 

Those,  who  plundered  Dick,  had  been  bred  up 
under  an  expert  teacher. 
Tradition  reports,  that  the  Laird's  Jock  sur- 
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1  -.  1<K>1  I  wat  y  VmS,  my  Inrl ! 

A  1. 1  *'-n  i-K  icQ'l  M  I  tfmr  ye  1m  ' 
■*-^n  tf*4  hor»;  fra*  £»>  JoVn:«  Arrcatnn, 

Ifakbd  tj  hAD-1,  on  <.'sui.:^  -.*  1««. 


'  Tt.cn  at  tlM  jme'd.  wb«  rm  >  .■  I<k>X  : 

Th:j  twK'hari'M  i«url  hKni  l»:«h  by  h'l  th^, 

.'.  1 1  UiCT  -'I  ti^  •b-il  cap  tiu  on  h j  li»a  1 : 
1  bnwfbt  a'  tlf  K  token!  to  let  thw  i«v." 

"  ir  that  U  tru<r  thoi  to  in»  t^lla, 

!  And  I  tfa.rik  th'.u  dam  na  tell  a  li-,) 

Ml  ^r«  thM  mXf^n  pun'li  fur  th«  hoiv:, 
VVtil  tald  "o  tLy  «rl<*k  lap  thaJI  ><e. 

"  Ml  (I'e  thc«  ant  o'  ni>  Imt  milk  kjrv. 
To  malDtala  thy  wifr  ani  eh.!lr«n  thne ; 

Aii'l  that  uiay  be  a«  ■u>l<-,  1  th:nk. 
At  ODJ  t«ra  o'  thii:«  wad  b«." 

"  The  thame  •peed  tlw  lian,  mj  Ivnl !"  'lau' 
I>k.-kl«  i 

**  Trow  )■:  »jr*  tfl  niak«  a  fut*  o'  m"  ' 
Ml  eltli^r  Lh'f  t*-  nty  piin-U  f -r  thi-  xa  l«  hurw, 

Or  iM.-'a  ga^  ti  Mi^itm  fjur  wi'  hk." 

Ill  '■  jrl'en  blm  twenty  punili  for  th«  nude  hone, 

A'  In  ffoud  and  gu'le  luonie ; 
lie'i  (I'en  him  an«  o'  hi«  li*«t  milk  kye, 

T<j  iitalotalu  hli  wife  aud  fhlblivn  thrie. 

«ivcd  to  eitmne  old  aite.when  he  died  in  the 
follow  IBK  extraonilnary  manner.  A  challenn* 
iMMl  been  given  by  an  Kni{liahman,  nanitMl  Fur- 
«|er,  to  any  ricitticii  borderer,  Vt  flifht  him  at  a 
ptaM  oJlad  Xer»hop«-riwt,  exartly  upon  the 
borders  The  Laird '■  Jork'i  only  ton  arceptcd 
the  deflanoa,  and  wit  arm«d  tiy  hU  bthir  with 
hit  own  two-ham le<l  swonl.  TIm  ■  Id  champion 
hlmieir,  thoujfh  tN:d  ndden,  ln«lited  upon  Iwing 
proMint  at  the  battle.  He  waa  borne  t'*  the  place 
appointedf  wrappid,  it  la  nid,  in  bUnketi,  and 
placed  upon  a  very  hiffh  ttone  to  witneai  the 
oonlilet.  In  the  duel  hia  eon  Ml,  trcach'TMUly 
■Uin,  ai  the  Ho»tvh  tradition  nWrma.  The  okl 
man  gvn  a  loud  yell  of  tem^r  and  despair  when 
he  aaw  hit  aon  alaln  and  hIa  noble  weapon  won 
by  an  Kngliahuiaa,  and  died  ae  they  bore  him 
home.  A  venerable  border  poet  (thonirh  at  theta 
later  dayi)  haa  compuaed  a  poem  on  thif  roman- 
tic incident.  The  etone  on  which  the  Laird'a  , 
Jock  Mt  to  behold  the  duel,  waa  in  ezlaienoe  till 
wantonly  d«:itroya<l  a  year  or  two  alnce.  It  waa 
alwnya called  "  The  Lalrdi  Jock'iBtoiM."— AteeM.^ 
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T1»n  D  c'«^'i  pnena  dewa  thr»'  Carttali 

Kvn  aa  Sut  at  he  eouU  dnt ; 
Th^  flnt  o'  nwn  that  he  met  wi', 

Waa  my  I'.oi'a  tnthcr,  bailiff  Glpsentnrrir. 

"  Wed  be  yc  Bi*t,  ny  iode  Balph  Sereepe !" 
"  WcieofDe.  my  brother't  Aile  r  qmar  ha : 
"  Wbmdi-iat  thou  |ct  felr  Johoi*  AmabuTe 
horat  ;>-' 
"  When   lid  I  fet  him  ?  but  itnl  hlin," 
quo'  he. 

"  Iliit  wilt  thoQ  a^ll  me  the  beonlt  bom  ? 

And,  billte,  wdt  thou  aeU  him  to  me  ?"  quo* 

he:  [lap: 

"Ay:  If  thru'ltt  llmcthemoaleoamyeloAk 

Fur  tlMK't  B«rrr  ae  penny  I'll  tnial  tkee." 

"  HI  (]>  thee  Uin  pania  for  the  (ad*  hone, 
WcU  taM  on  thy  cloak  Up  they  ahall  b* ; 

And  I'll  n'e  thne  ane  o'  the  bv«t  milk  kye. 
To  maintain  thy  wife  aad  ehihlna  thrla." 

"  Th*  ahame  apeid  the  lian,  my  lord !"  quo' 
Trow  y»  aye  to  mak' a  rule  o*  me  1  [Dlck>: 

111  either  haV  twenty  pnnila  for  the  pido  honr. 
Or  he's  «ae  to  Mortan  foir  wi' 


lie'i gi'en him  twenty pnnda  for  the  guda  honr, 

llalth  in  Kftul  and  gu'le  monle ; 
ne'e  gl'en  him  ane  o'  hit  bnt  milk  kyv. 

To  maintain  hIa  wifo  and  diUdnm  tfaiie. 


Thn  Dickie  tep  a  kiap  Ai'  hie. 

And  I  wat  a  l(iu-l  lauRh  laoghed 
**I  wiab  the  n«rk  o'  the  third  bone 

broken, 
Ifony  or  the  twa  wiTe  better  than  he.'" 


wer^ 


Then  DicUe'a  come  haroc  to  hia  wifr  again ; 

Judge  ye  how  the  poor  flile  had  aped ! 
He  haa  gi'en  her  twa  acoiv  Kngliah  panda. 

For  the  thrie  auld  eorerlett  ta'in  aff  her  >«•!. 

"  And  tak'  thee  tlieee  twa  aa  gode  kyr, 
I  trow,  aa  a'  thy  thrio  might  be ; 

Anil  yet  hen  It  a  whitR-footed  nagle, 
1  trow  he'll  cany  l«ith  thee  and  me. 

"  Dot  I  may  naa  Unger  in  Camberland  bMe ; 

The  Arraatmnjn  they  wuuld  bang  ma  hie." 
Bo  I)lckle*a  ta'en  leave  at  lord  and  maater, 

A  ud  at  Uuigh  under  Htaamuir  then  dwrlli 
he. 
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BOBDEB  BALLADS. 


0*  tf)z  §i!)ie. 


["  Thb  suttjeot  of  this  ballad,"  aayt  Sir  Walter 
Rcott,"  being  a  common  event  in  those  trouble- 
some and  disorderly  times,  became  a  fltvoorite 
theme  of  tlie  ballad-makers.  Jock  o'  the  Bide 
seems  to  have  been  nephew  to  the  laird  of  Han- 
gertoan,  cousin  to  the  Laird's  Jock,  one  of  his 

^'      '  D     deliverers,  and  probably  brother  to  Chrystie  of 

/'  . .  J  the  Syde,  mentioned  in  the  list  of  border  clans, 
^     1597.    Like  the  Laird's  Jock,  he  alto  is  com- 

'  \    memorated  by  Sir  Bichard  Maitland.— 8e«  the 

r  -    .y     Introduction. 

(^'  '3  He  ii  well  kend,  Johtie  of  the  Syde, 

-  ^  ■      -_  A  greater  thief  did  never  lyde  i 

/  \  He  never  tyris, 

I  -  For  to  brek  byria, 

Y'       'A  Our  muir  and  myris 

y-,  ^J  Ouir  gnde  ane  guide. 

CV  ^  Jock  o'  the  Side  appears  to  have  Msisted  the 
(/7\  \  ^"^^  °f  Westmoreland  in  his  escape  after  his  un- 
yj.  :^/  fortunate  insorreetion  with  the  earl  of  Northom- 
berland,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Elisabeth.  "  The 
two  rebellions  rebels  went  into  Liddeedale  in 
Scotland,  yesternight,  where  Martin  Ellwood 
(Elliot)  and  others,  that  have  given  pledges  to 
the  regent  of  Scotland,  did  raise  their  forces 
against  them ;  being  conducted  by  black  Ormes- 
ton,  an  outlaw  of  Scotland,  that  was  a  principal 
murtherer  of  the  king  of  Scots,  where  the  fight 
was  offered,  and  both  parties  alighted  flrom  their 
horses;  and,  in  the  end,  EUwood  said  to  Ormes- 
ton,  he  would  be  sorry  to  enter  deadly  fieud  with 
him  by  bloodshed ;  but  he  vrould  charge  him  and 
the  rest  before  the  regent  for  keeping  of  the 
rebels ;  and  if  he  did  not  put  them  out  of  the 
country,  the  next  day,  he  would  doe  his  worst 
again  them;  whereupon,  the  two  earls  vrere 
driven  to  leave  Liddesdale,  and  to  fly  to  one  of 
..  s^  .  the  Armstrongs,  a  Scot  upon  the  batable  (de- 
V  .X/  bateable  land)  on  the  borden  between  Lkldes> 
Q  _\  dale  and  England.  The  same  day  the  Liddesdale 
:  I  men  stole  the  horses  of  the  countess  of  North- 
-  '  /  umberland,  and  of  her  two  women,  and  ten 
v..  C^)  othen  of  their  company ;  so  as,  the  earls  being 
<^/'^Tj  gone,  the  lady  of  Northumberland  was  left  there 
/r\j\  0°  '"^^t  ^■^  John  of  the  Side's  house,  a  cottage 
I  J  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a  dog-kennel  in 
\  England.    At  their  departing  from  her,  they 

f       ^  --    went  not  above  fifty  horse,  and  the  earl  of  West*  Ijft 


A  moreland,  to  be  the  more  unknown,  changed  his 
coat  of  plate  and  sword  with  John  of  the  Side, 
and  departed  like  a  Scottish  borderer."— Adver- 
tisements from  Hexham,  SSd  December,  16fl9,  in 
the  Cabala,  p.  160. 

The  land-seijeant,  mentioned  in  this  ballad, 
and  also  that  of  Hobbie  Noble,  was  an  officer 
nnder  the  warden,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
apprehending  of  delinquents,  and  the  care  of  the 
public  peace."] 


Now  Liddesdale  has  ridden  a  mid. 

But  I  wat  they  had.  better  ha'e  staid  at 
hame; 
For  Michael  o'  Wlnfield  he  is  dead. 

And  Jock  o'  the  Side  is  prisoner  ta'en. 

For  Mangerton  house  Lady  Downie  has  gane. 
Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee ; 

And  down  the  water  wi'  speed  she  rins. 
While  tears  in  spaits  Ik'  &st  fhie  her  e'o. 

Then  up  and  spoke  our  gude  auld  lord — 
"  What  news,  what  news,  sister  Downie,  to 
me?" 
"  Bad  news,  bad  news,  my  Lord  Mangerton  ,- 
Michael  is  killed,  and  they  ha'e  ta'en  my  son 
Johnie." 

"Ne'er  ftar,  sister  Downie,"  quo'  Mangerton ; 

"  I  have  yokes  of  oosen,  eighty  and  three ; 
My  barr.s,  my  byres,  and  my  Ikuldsa'  well  flli'd, 

I'll  part  wi'  them  a'  ere  Johnie  shall  die. 

"  Three  men  I'll  send  to  set  him  flree, 

A'  hameist  wi'  the  best  o'  steil ; 
The  English  louns  may  hear,  and  drie 
The  weight  o'  their  braid-swords  to  fbel. 

"  The  Laird's  Jock  ane,  the  Laird's  Wat  twa, 
O  Hobbie  Noble,  thou  ane  maun  be ! 

Thy  coat  is  blue,  thou  hast  been  true. 
Since  England  banlsh'd  thee  to  me." 

Now  Hobbie  was  an  English  man. 

In  Bewcastle  dale  was  bred  and  bom  : 

But  his  misdeeds  they  were  sae  great. 
They  banish'd  him  ne'er  to  return. 

Lord  Mangerton  them  orden  gave, 

"Your  horsee  the  wrang  way  maun  he 
shod; 

Like  gentlemen  ye  manna  seim. 

But  look  like  com-oangen  ga'en  the  road. 
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cheroiu  eompAnkms,  hlb  Into  the  Llddel,  ftami  9k 
the  KDRllsh  tlile,  at  a  place  called  Tumen^tolm, 
where,  accordinK  to  tradltioa,  t^ameye  and 
frarace  of  chivalry  were  often  loIemninNL  Tbt* 
Mains  wa*  anciently  a  border-keep,  near  Castle- 
toun,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Lkldel*  but  k  now 
totally  demoliehod. 

Aikerton  ii  an  old  cattle,  now  rulnooa,  altuated 
In  the  wllde  of  Cumberland,  about  MTcnteen 
mOee  north-caat  of  Cariitlr,  aniidet  Uutt  monn- 
tainoni  and  desolate  tract  of  country  bordering 
upon  LIddeedale,  emphatically  termed  the  Waete 
of Bowcaetle.  CunKuuUiartUraen, and  Boderie- 
haugh,  and  the  FoultxigBhiel,  are  the  namea  of 
place*  in  the  tame  wllde,  through  which  the 
Hoottish  plunderen  generally  made  their  raid* 
upon  F.ugland ;  at  appears  from  the  fbUowlng 
paMagc  in  a  letter  fW>m  William,  lord  Daere,  to 
eanlinal  Wolioy,  ISth  July,  1M»;  Appendix  to 
PlnkMton'e  Scotland,  y.  IS,  No.  six.  "  Like  it 
aleo  your  grace,  aeeing  the  diiordour  within 
Clootlaund,  and  that  all  the  myiguydt-d  men, 
borderers  of  the  same,  inhabiting  within  Eskdale, 
Kwsdalp,  Walghopedale,  Liddesdale,  and  a  part 
of  Tividale,  foranempt  Bewcastelldale,  and  a 
part  of  the  middle  marches  of  this  the  king's 
burdours,  cntrcs  not  this  wi-st  and  midd^ 
inarolies,  to  do  any  attcmptate  to  the  king  our 
said  soreralne's  sniijccts :  but  thayt>  c  ime  thoruw 
Dewcastulidale,  and  retomes,  t^Je  the  moat  part, 
the  same  waye  agayne." 

WillcTa  and  Hp«Hr  Edom  are  small  districts  in 
Bewoastledale,  tlirough  whiuh  also  the  Uartlle- 
bum  takes  its  course. 

Of  the  castle  of  Mangertoane,  so  often  men* 
tioned  in  these  ballads,  there  arc  wry  fuw  ves- 
tiges. It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Liddel,  below  Costeltoun.  In  the  wall  of  a 
neighbouring  mill,  which  has  been  entirely  built 
Aiom  the  ruins  of  the  tower,  there  Is  a  remarka- 
ble stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  lairds  of 
Mangertoun,  and  a  long  broad-sword,  with  the 
flgures  IStS ;  prottalily  tt>e  date  of  I  uilding,  or 
repairing,  the  castle.  On  each  side  of  Um  shiekl 
are  the  letters  b.  A.  and  K.  K.,  standing  prolta- 
bly  for  Simon  Armstrong,  and  Klixabeth  Elliot. 
Hoch  is  the  only  memorial  of  th«  laird  of  Man- 
gertoun,  excppt  those  rude  ballads,  which  the 
editor  now  oflbrs  to  the  public.] 

Foi/i.  ik'  the  breast  first  treason  bred  In  ! 

That  Liddesdale  may  salbly  say : 
For  in  it  there  was  baith  meat  and  drink. 

And  com  uuto  our  gelding*  gay. 


And  we  were  a*  sloat-hautid  intn. 
As  England  she  might  oAeB  aaj ; 

But  now  we  may  torn  our  backs  Mid  Am, 
Since  brave  Noble  la  sold  away. 

Kow  Hobble  was  an  XngUsh  man. 

And  bom  into  Bewoastle  dale ; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  so  great. 

They  banish'd  him  to  Liddeadalc. 

At  Korshope  fbot  the  tryst  was  aet, 

Kershope  of  the  lily*  lee; 
And  th^re  was  traitor  Sim  o'  the  Mains, 

And  with  him  a  private  oompanla. 

Then  Hobbie  has  gralthed  his  body  fklr, 
Baith  wi'  the  iron  and  wi'  the  stell ; 

And  he  has  ta'en  out  his  fringed  grey. 

And  there,  brave  Hobbie,  he  ra  1«  hlin  wwel. 

Then  Hobbie  is  down  the  water  gane. 

E'en  as  fiut  as  he  could  hie ;  [hearts, 

Tho'  a'  should  ha'e  Imrsten  and  broken  their 
Frae  that  riding  tryst  he  wad  na  be. 

"  Weel  be  ye  mot,  my  iferes '  five  I 

And  now,  what  is  your  will  wi'  ne  ?" 

Tlieu  they  cried  a',  wi'  ae  consent, 

"  Thou'rt  welcome  here,  brave  Noble,  to  m«. 

'-  Wilt  thou  with  us  Into  England  ridf. 
And  thy  safe  wnrraud  we  will  be  ? 

If  we  get  a  horse,  worth  a  hundred  pound. 
Upon  his  bock  thuu  sune  soil  be." 

"  I  dare  not  by  day  into  England  ride ; 

The  land-serjeaot  has  me  at  Ibid : 
And  I  know  not  what  evil  may  betide, 

For  Peter  of  Whitfield,  his  brothin-,  to  di-nd. 

"  And  Anton  Hhiel  he  loves  not  me. 
For  1  gat  twa  drifts  o'  his  sheep ; 

The  great  earl  of  Whitfield  f  love*  me  not. 
For  nae  geer  frae  mo  he  e'er  couM  keep. 

"  But  will  ye  Btay  tiU  the  day  gae  down, 
UntiU  the  night  come  o'er  the  grand. 

And  I'll  bo  a  guide  worth  ony  twa. 
That  may  in  Liddesdale  be  found  t 

*  Feret — Companions. 

f  Earl  qf  WhUfiM— The  editor  does  not  know 
who  is  here  meant.  It  should  perfaap*  Ik  Ralph 
Whitfield.— &Vw<<. 
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'*  Though  the  night  be  blaok  aa  pick  and  tar, 
I'll  guide  ye  o'er  yon  hill  aae  hie 

And  bring  ye  a'  inaafety  back, 
If  yell  be  true,  and  follow  me." 

He  haa  guided  them  o'er  mow  and  muir, 
O'er  hill  and  hope,  and  mony  a  down ; 

irntii  they  came  to  the  Foulbogshiel, 

And  there,  brave  Noble,  he  lighted  down. 

-  x     But  word  is  gane  to  the  land-eeijeant, 
,-,  )         In  Aakerton  where  that  he  lay — 

"  The  deer,  that  ye  ha'e  hunted  aae  lang. 
Is  seen  into  tlu  Waste  this  day." 

"  Then  Hobbie  Noble  is  that  deer  ] 
I  wat  he  carries  the  style  fu'  hie ; 
Aft  has  he  driven  our  bluidhounds  back,* 
i         And  set  ourselvea  at  little  lee. 
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"  Gar  warn  the  bows  of  Hartlie  burn ; 

See  tbey  sharp  their  arrows  on  the  wa' : 
Warn  Willeva  and  Speir  Edom, 
^         And  see  the  mom  they  meet  me  a*. 

/    "  Gar  meet  me  on  the  Bodric-haugh, 
And  see  it  Iw  by  break  o'  day  ; 
And  we  will  on  to  Conscouthart-green, 
For  there,  1  think,  we'll  get  our  prey.'* 


*  "  The  rusa^t  bloodhound,  wont,  near  Annand's 
•tream, 
To  trace  the  ily  thief  with  aTenging  foot, 
Close  a«  an  evil  conscience  (till  at  hand." 

Our  ancient  statutes  inform  us,  that  the  blood- 
hound,  or  sluith-hound  (so  called  from  its  quality 
of  tracing  the  slot,  or  track,  of  men  and  animals), 
was  early  used  in  the  pursuit  and  detection  of 
marauders.  Nulltu  perturM,  ant  impediat  eanem 
tnutantem,  aut  homitut  trattanU*  cum  ipto,  ad 
lequendum  latronet. — Begiara  Migestatem,  lib. 
4tu8,  cap.  88.  And,  so  late  as  1616,  there  was  an 
order  ^m  the  king's  commissioners  of  the 
northern  counties,  that  a  certain  number  of 
slough-hounds  should  be  maintained  in  every 
district  of  Cumberland,  bordering  upon  Scotland. 
They  were  of  great  value,  being  sometimes  sold 
for  a  hundred  crowns. — Exposition  of  Bleau's 
Atlas,  voce  Nithsdale.  The  breed  of  this  saga- 
cious animal,  which  could  trace  the  human  foot- 
step with  the  most  unerring  accuracy,  is  now 
nearly  extinct. — Scott. 


Then  Hobbie  Noble  has  dreimit  a  dreim. 
In  the  Foulbogshiel,  where  that  he  lay ; 

He  dreimit  his  horse  was  aneith  him  shot. 
And  he  hbnaelf  got  hard  away. 

The  cocks  could  craw,  the  day  could  daw, 
And  1  wot  sae  even  fell  down  the  rain ; 

Had  Hobbie  na  wakened  at  that  time. 

In  the  Foulbogshiel  he  had  been  ta'eii  or 
slain. 

"  Awake,  awake,  my  feres  five ! 

I  true  here  makes  a  fti'  ill  day ; 
Yet  the  worst  cloak  o'  this  company, 

I  hope,  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day." 

Now  Hobbie  thought  the  gates  were  dear 

But,  ever  alas !  it  was  na  aae : 
They  were  beset  by  cruel  men  and  keen. 

That  away  brave  Hobbie  might  na  gae. 

"  Yet  follow  me,  my  feres  five. 

And  see  ye  kelp  of  roe  guid  ray ; 
And  the  worst  cloak  o'  this  company 

Even  yet  may  cross  the  Waste  this  day." 

But  the  land-seijeant's  men  came  Hobbie 
before. 

The  traitor  Bim  came  Hobhie  behin'. 
So  had  Noble  been  wight  as  Wallace  was. 

Away,  alas !  he  might  na  win. 

Then  Hobbie  had  but  a  laddie's  sword ; 

But  be  did  mair  than  a  laddie'a  deed ; 
For  that  sword  had  cleared  Cionsoouthart  green. 

Had  it  not  broke  o'er  Jerswi^iam's  head. 

Then  they  ha'e  ta'en  brave  Hobble  Noble, 
Wi's  ain  bowstring  they  band  him  sae ; 

But  his  gentle  heart  was  ne'er  sae  sair. 

As  when  his  ain  five  bound  him  on  the  brae. 

They  ha'e  ta'en  him  on  for  west  Carlisle ; 

They  asked  him,  if  he  kend  the  way  ? 
Tho'  much  he  thought,  yet  little  he  said ; 

He  knew  the  gate  as  weel  as  they. 


They  ha'e  ta'en  him  up  the  Ricker-gate ;  f 
The  wives  they  cast  their  windowa  wide ; 

And  every  wife  to  another  can  aay, 

"  That'a  the  man  looaed  Jock  o'  the  Side ! 


^  f  A  street  in  Carlisle. 
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"  Vy  on  ye,  women !  why  ca*  ye  me  ro«n  ? 

For  It's  nae  man  thiit  I'm  uecil  Ukv ; 
I  .-till  hut  liko  a  forfoughon*  hound* 

Una  licrn  fighting  in  a  dirty  syke."  f 

Tliiiy  ha'e  hiul  him  up  tliro'  Cnrllile  town, 
And  Mt  him  l>y  the  cliimncy  flrp  ; 

Th-y  gavu  braro  Nol>U'  n  loaf  to  eat, 
And  that  was  littlu  his  desire. 

Thpy  gave  him  a  whuatcn  I(»nf  to  cat. 

A  n«I  after  tliat  a  can  of  bcor ; 
And  thry  a'  orivd,  with  ono  consent, 

"  Kat,  braro  Noblo,  and  make  gude  cbdr ! 

*•  Confess  my  lord's  hoi*-,  ll«»bl»lc,"  they  said, 
"  And  to-morrow  in  Carlisle  thou's  na  die." 

"  How  can  I  confess  them,"  IIobl>ie  says, 
"  Wht-n  I  novor  saw  them  with  my  o'e  ?" 

Then  Ilobbie  has  sworn  a  fu'  great  aith, 
Ui  the  day  that  he  was  gotti-n  and  bom. 

He  never  liad  uny  thing  o'  my  lonl's. 
That  either  eat  him  grass  or  com. 

"  Now  ftirc  thcc  w«h:1,  swoot  Mangerton  ! 

For  I  think  again  I'll  ne'er  theo  see : 
I  wad  ha'e  betrayed  nao  lad  olive, 

For  a'  the  gowd  o'  Christen  tie. 

"  A  nd  flare  thco  weel,  swoot  Liddcedale ! 

Uaith  the  hie  land  and  the  law ; 
Keep  yo  weel  true  the  traitor  Mains ! 

For  goud  and  gear  he'll  sell  yo  a'. 

"  Yet  wad  I  rather  be  ca'd  Hobble  Noblo, 
In  Carlisle,  where  he  suffers  for  his  fau't. 

Than  I'd  be  ca'd  the  traitor  Mains, 

That  eats  and  drinks  o'  the  meal  and  inaut." 


Mock^Q^t  Wir^u. 


TTnis  is  a  bishoprick  bonkr  song,  oompoaed  In 
106D,  taken  down  trom  the  chanting  of  George 
Collingwood  the  elder,  late  of  Boltsbura,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Byhope,  who  was  interred  at 
Stanhope,  thu  16th  December,  1780. 


*"  Fofifbughtn—^uito  fiit'gued. 
t  Syki—mtoh. 


■J    . 


Rookhopo  is  the  name  of  m  raSltj  About  llw 
miles  in  length ;  at  the  tennlnatioa  of  v^ich, 
Bookhope-bum  empties  itaelf  into  the  ilTor  Wear 
the  dale  liee  in  the  north  part  of  tha  pariah  of 
Stanhope,  in  Weardale.    Rookhope-taMul  te  the 
top  of  the  rale.    The  ballad  deriTM  aomm  wldi< 
tlonal  interest,  fVnm  the  date  of  tha  tront  being 
so  precisely  asecrtoined  to  be  the  6th  Deoember, 
167S,  when  the  Tynedale  robben,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  public  oonfhslon  oeoaakwed  bj  the 
rebellion  of  Westmoreland  and  Northnmberinnd, 
and  which  particularly  affected  the  Uahoinriek  of 
Durham,  determined  to  make  thti  flamy  Into 
1 1  Weardale.    The  Ute  eminent  antiqaaiy,  Joseph 
j    Ritson,  took  down  this  ballad  flpom  the  mouth  of 
I '  the  reciter,  and  printed  It  aa  part  of  an  Intended 
collection  of  border  ballads,  whloh  wai  nerer 
published.    His  nephew,  Mr  Frank,  waa  ao  good 
as  to  fkvoar  me  with  the  c<^  firom  wbldi  It  la 
here  given.    To  the  illustralion  of  Mr  BItwn 
have  been  enabled  to  add  those  of  my  IHend  Mr  /^r 
Hurtces.— S<»(/.J  ^^ 

BooKnoPR  stands  in  a  pleasant  place, 

If  the  fklse  thiovcs  wad  let  it  be. 
But  away  they  steal  our  goods  apaoe, 

And  ever  an  ill  death  may  they  dee ! 

And  so  is  tho  man  of  ThlrlwaU  and  Willie-  (' 
haver,  ^ 

And  all  thoir  companies  thereabout. 
That  is  minded  to  do  mischief. 

And  at  their  stealing  stands  not  out.  y .'-  -ji 

i  Thlrlwall,  or  Thirlitwall,  is  said  by  Fordun,  /;<^''') 
the  Scottish  historian,  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  {..'/{ 
Picts'  or  Roman  wall,  from  its  having  been 
thirled,  or  perforated,  in  ancient  tlmea,  by  the    .. 
tUsatM  and  Picts.    Wyntown  also,  who  meet  pre-  %'C\> 
liably  copied  Fordun,  calls  it  ThirlwoIL    Thirl-  (  ^^ 
wall-castle,  though  in  a  very  ruinous  o<mdltlon,   ^^-r^ 
is  still  standing  by  the  site  of  this  fhmona  wall, 
upon  the  river  Tippal.    It  gave  name  to  the 
ancient  flunily,  De  Thirlwall.    WilUo-haver,  or 
Willeva,  is  a  small  district  or  township  In  the 
palish  of  Lanercoat,  near  Bewoastledale,  in  Cum- 
berland, mentioned  in  the  preoeding  ballad  of 
Hobble  Noble ; 


V 


••  Gar  warn  the  bow*  of  HartUia-bnni, 
()«•  thw  kharp  their  arrows  on  tha  wa*  { 

Warn  WlUera,  and  8p«ar  Kdom, 
And  see  lbs  mom  they  meat  ms  a'." 
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But  yet  we  wiU  not  dander  them  all,  4^ 

For  there  is  of  them  good  enough  ; 
It  is  a  sore  consumed  tree 

That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough. 


.) 


Lord  God  !  is  not  this  a  pitiflil  case. 

That  men  dare  not  drive  their  goods  to  the 
fell. 

But  limmer  thieves  drives  them  awajr. 
That  fenrs  neither  heaven  nor  hell. 

Lord,  send  us  peace  into  the  realm. 
That  every  man  mny  live  on  his  own  ! 

I  trust  to  God,  if  it  be  hU  will, 

That  Weardale  men  may  never   be  over- 
thrown. 

For  gront  troubles  they've  had  in  hand. 

With  borderers  pricking  hither  and  thither. 

But  the  greatest  fhiy  that  e'er  they  had, 

W'M  with  the  men  of  Thirlwall  and  Willie- 
haver. 

They  gnther'd  together  so  royally. 

The  stoutest  men  and  the  best  in  gear ; 

^  nd  he  that  rade  not  on  a  horse, 
1  wat  ho  rade  on  a  weil-fied  mear. 

So  in  the  morning,  before  they  came  out. 
So  weel  I  wot  they  broke  their  flut ; 

In  the  forenoon  they  came  uuto  a  l>ye  fell, 
Where  some  of  them  did  eat  their  last.  * 

When  they  had  eaten  aye  and  done. 

They  say'd,  some  captains  here  needs  most  be : 
Then  they  chooeed  furth  Harry  Corbyl, 

And  "  Symon  Fell,"  and  Martin  Ridley- 
Then  o'er  the  moss,  where  as  they  came. 

With  many  a  brank  and  whew, 
Otie  of  them  could  to  another  say, 

"  I  think  this  day  we  are  men  enew. 

"  For  Weardale-men  have  a  Journey  ta'en. 

They  are  so  far  out  o'er  yon  fell. 
That  some  of  them's  with  the  two  earls,  f 

And  others  (kst  in  Bernard  oattell. 


•  This  would  be  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  usual 
dinner-hour  in  that  period. — Scott. 

f  The  two  earls  were  Thomas  "Petcy,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  Charles  Nevil,  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  who,  on  the  16th  of  November,  M 


"  There  we  shall  get  gear  enough. 

For  there  is  nane  but  women  at  hamc ; 

The  sorrowfbl  fend  tlmt  they  can  make. 
Is  loudly  cries  %  as  they  were  slain." 

Then  in  at  Rookhopc-hcad  they  came, 

And  there  they  thought  tul  a'  had  their  pr  7, 

But  they  were  spy'd  coming  over  the  Dry-rig, 
Soon  upon  Saint  Nicholas'  day.  § 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 

They  ran  the  forest  but  a  mile ; 
They  gather'd  together  in  four  hours 

Six  hundred  sheep  within  a  while. 

And  horses  I  trow  they  gat. 

But  either  anc  or  twa. 
And  they  gat  them  all  but  ane 

That  belangcd  to  great  Rowley. 

That  Rowley  was  the  first  man  that  did  them 

■pyf 

With  that  he  raised  a  mighty  cry ; 
The  cry  it  came  down  Rookhope-burn, 
And  spread  through  Weardale  hasteyly. 

Then  word  came  to  the  bailiPs  house 
At  the  £ast-gat»,  where  he  did  dwell ;  C 


1569,  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry  and  others, 
took  arms  fur  the  purpose  of  liberating  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  restoring  the  <  Id  religion. 
They  besieged  Bernard -cutle,  which  was,  for 
eleven  days,  stoutly  defended  by  Sir  George 
Bowet,  who,  afterward,  being  appdnted  the 
queen's  marshal,  hanged  the  poor  constables  and 
peasantry  by  doxens  in  a  day,  to  the  amount  of 
800.  The  earl  t  f  Northumberland,  betrayed  by 
the  Soots,  with  whom  he  had  taken  reftige,  was 
beheaded  at  York,  on  the  S9d  of  August,  1873 ; 
and  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  deprived  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  patrimony  of  the  Nevils,  and 
reduced  to  beggary,  escaped  over  sea,  into  Flan- 
ders, and  died  in  misery  and  disgrace,  being  the 
last  of  his  family.  See  two  ballads  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Percy's  Collection,  (i.  371, 381),  and  oen- 
sider  whether  they  be  genuine. — Ritton. — Scott. 

i  This  is  sti.l  the  phraseology  of  Westmoreland; 
a  poorly  man,  a  «q/r(y  day,  and  the  like.— Scc^. 

i  The  6th  of  December. 

I  Now  a  straggling  village  so  called ;  originally, 
it  would  seem,  the  ^te-house,  or  ranger's  lodge, 
at  the  east  entrance  of  Stanhope-park.    A  t  some 
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He  WM  walk'a  cut  to  tlM  Bmala-borai, 
Whieh  ■Unda  abort  the  lUnglng -wdL  • 

Hia  wifb  WM  WM  when  the  Iteard  tell, 

Uo  well  the  wist  her  husband  wanted  gear ; 

She  Rar'd  MdillM  him  hU  horn  in  luwte, 
And  neither  forget  iwoid,  jMk,  f  nor  epear. 

The  ballir got  wit  befbre  his  giar  oanie, 
That  such  news  wm  in  the  land. 

He  WM  sors  troubled  in  his  heart. 
That  on  no  earth  that  he  could  stand. 


distance  from  this  plaoe  is  West-gate,  so  called 
fi>r  a  similar  reason.— JtttMn. 

"  ThH  mention  of  the  baiurs  house  at  the  EMt- 
gate  is  (were  such  a  proof  wanting)  strongly 
Indicative  of  the  authenttcitj  of  the  ballad.  The 
flunily  of  Emerson  of  East-gath,  a  flef.  If  I  may 
so  call  it,  held  under  the  bishop,  long  ezeroissd 
the  office  of  bailiff  of  WoUngham,  the  chief  town 
and  borough  of  Weardale,  and  of  Forster,  in., 
under  sucessrive  prelates;  and  the  present  bl- 
shop's  gamekeeper  and  ranger  within  Weardale, 
may  be  said  to  claim  his  office  by  maternal 
descent,  being  Kmerson  Musohamp  (another 
ancient  name)  and,  though  somewhat  shorn  of 
his  beams,  the  lineal  hehr  of  the  old  bailillli  of 
llVeardale. 

"  Bob.  Emerson  Paroarluide  BtanhopplS  Aug. 
7  Bob.  NeviU  EpL 

"  Cuthb.  Emerson  de  EMtgat  lab  Forestar. 
Parol  de  Stanhopp  1  Wolsey. 

"  Lease  of  the  EMt-gate  to  Mr  Qeorga  Emenon 
for  80  years,  10/.  p.  ann.  4.  Ed*  C.  Up.  TunstalU 
"Bob.  Kmerson  de  EMtgat  sede  vaoante  p. 
depriv.    Tunstall  paroar.  Dne  Begin*. 

"  Geo.  et  Bio.  Kmerson  BalliTi  de  Wolslngham 
p.  patens.  IS  Sept.  1816,  sicat  Geo.  BoUl  vet 
BolUnds  Emerson  oUm  tenuere."— SnrtfaM.— 
Scvtt. 

*  A  plaoe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East-gate, 
known  at  proeent,  m  well  m  the  Dry-rig,  or 
Smale-bums ;  being  the  property  of  Mr  Bobert 
Bichardson,  by  inheritance,  since  before  1688.— 

t  A  Jacket,  or  short  coat,  plated  or  imtlohed 
with  small  pieces  of  Iron,  and  usually  worn  by 
the  peasantry  of  the  bocder  in  their  Joamqrs 
ftrom  plaoe  to  place,M  well  m  in  their oecaelonal 
skirmishes  with  the  moes-troopers,  who  were 
moet  probably  equipped  with  the  Mm*  sort  of 


His  brother  wm  hurt  three  day*  beftire. 
With  Ummer  thievee  that  did  hlin  priok ; 

Nineteen  bloody  wounds  lay  him  apon. 
What  taij  WM't  that  he  lay  Mk  ? 

But  yet  the  baiUf  shrinked  nought. 

But  ikst  after  them  he  did  hye. 
Ami  so  did  all  his  neighbours  near. 

That  went  to  bear  him  ooupauy. 

Dat  when  the  baillf  wm  gathered. 

And  all  his  company. 
They  were  number'd  to  nerer  a  man 

Hut  forty  under  fifty. 

The  thlcTCs  wm  numbered  a  hundred  men, 
1  wat  they  were  not  of  the  worst ; 

That  could  be  chooeed  out  of  Thirlwmll  and 
WUUe-haver 
I  trow  they  were  the  Tery  first  t 

But  all  that  wm  in  Bookhope-head, 
And  aU  that  wm  1'  Nuketon-deugh, 

VThere  Weaidale-men  o'ertook  the  thletw. 
And  there  they  gave  them  fighting  eaeogh. 

Bo  sore  they  made  them  ftdn  to  flee. 

As  many  wm  a'  out  of  hand. 
And,  for  tul  have  been  at  home  again. 

They  would  hare  been  In  Iron  bands. 

And  for  the  space  of  long  seren  years 
As  sore  thoy  mightpn  a'  had  their  Ueee, 

But  there  wm  never  one  of  them 

That  ever  thought  to  have  seen  their  wins. 

About  the  time  the  flray  began, 

I  trow  it  iMted  but  an  hour, 
TtU  many  a  man  lay  weaponlees. 

And  WM  sore  wounded  in  that  stour. 

Also  before  that  hour  wm  done, 

Four  uf  the  thieree  were  slain, 
Beeldes  all  those  that  wounded  were. 

And  eleven  prisoners  thvre  wm  ta'en. 

George  Carriok,  and  his  brother  Edie, 
Them  two,  I  wot,  they  were  both  sfadn ; 

Harry  Corbyl,  and  Lennle  Carrick, 
Bore  them  company  In  their  pain. 

t  The  redtcr,  from  his  advanosd  age,  ooukl 
not  recollect  the  miglnal  line  thai  Imperfiictly 
BuppUed.— Aifsen.— Ji(coM. 
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One  of  our  W«urdale-mea  wm  dain, 
BowUnd  Emmon  his  nam*  bight ; 

I  tnut  to  God  hii  Mol  ii  well, 
BecauM  he  fought  onto  the  right. 

Bot  thua  they  njrd,  Well  not  depart 
WhOe  we  have  one :— Speed  baok  again ! 

And  when  they  oame  amongst  the  dead  men. 
There  they  found  George  OarridK  elaln. 

And  when  they  found  George  Oarriek  elain, 
I  wot  it  went  well  near  their  heart ; 

Lord  let  them  nerar  make  a  better  end. 
That  coroee  to  piay  them  aidnn  a  pwt. 

I  tnut  to  God,  no  more  they  shall. 
Except  it  be  one  for  a  great  ohanee ; 

For  God  will  punish  all  thoee 
With  a  great  heavy  peetilenoe. 

Thir  limmer  thieves,  they  have  good  hearts. 
They  never  thinic  to  be  o'erthrown ; 

Three  banners  against  Wear-dale  men  they  bare, 
As  if  tlie  world  had  been  all  their  own. 

Thir  Weardale-men,  they  have  good  hearts. 

They  are  as  stiff  as  any  tree ; 
For,  If  they'd  every  one  been  slain. 

Never  a  foot  back  man  would  flee. 

And  such  a  storm  amongst  them  ikil. 
As  I  think  you  never  heard  the  like ; 

For  he  that  bears  his  head  so  high, 
He  oft-times  Ihlis  into  the  dyke. 

And  now  I  do  entreat  you  all. 

As  many  as  are  present  here. 
To  pray  for  the  singer  of  this  song. 

For  he  sings  to  make  blithe  your  dieer. 


^xciit  of  <^a*fiel^. 

[Oafleld,  or  Calfleld,  isa  plaoe  in  Wanehopdale, 
belonging  ofold  to  the  Armstrongs.  Lutheaocouut 
betwixt  the  Kn^ish  and  Scottish  maidies,  Jock 
and  Geotdie  of  Ga'llekl,  there  called  Cainim,are 
repeatedly  marked  as  delinquents.— fMny  ff 
Watmortland  and  Cumberlaiid,roU  i.  Introdmetian, 
p. 88.  "Mettled  John  Hall,  from  the laighTiviot. 
dale,"  isperhape  John  Hall  of  Newblgging,  men- 
tioned  in  the  list  of  border  dans,  as  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  name  residing  on  the  middle  marohes 
in  im.—SeoU,] 


As  I  was  a  walking  mine  alane. 
It  was  by  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

I  heard  twa  brithers  make  their  mane, 
And  I  listened  wed  to  what  they  did  say. 

The  youngest  to  the  elder  said, 

"  Blythe  and  mertie  how  ean  we  be  ? 

There  were  three  brithren  of  us  bom. 
And  ane  of  na  is  oondemned  to  die." 

"  An'  ye  wad  be  merrie,  an'  ye  wad  be  sad. 
What  the  better  wad  billie  Ajvhie  be  f 

Unless  I  had  thirty  men  to  mysell. 
And  a'  to  ride  in  my  cumpanie. 

"Ten  tohald  the  horase'  heads. 

And  other  ten  the  watch  to  be. 
And  ten  to  break  up  the  strong  prison. 

Where  billy  Archie  *  he  does  lie." 

Then  up  and  spak'  him  mettled  John  Hail, 
(The  luve  of  Tevlotdale  aye  was  he) 

"An'  I  luui  eleven  men  to  mysdl. 
It's  aye  tha  twalt  man  I  vrad  be." 

Then  up  beapak'  him  ooarae  Ga'fleld, 
(I  wot  and  little  gnde  worth  was  he) 

"  Thirty  men  is  fow  anew. 

And  a'  to  ride  in  our  cumpanie." 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste, 
And  there  was  marohing  on  the  lee  ; 

Until  they  cam'  to  Murraywfaate, 

And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

"  A  smith  !  a  smith !"  Dickie  he  cries, 
«  A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie. 

To  turn  back  the  cankers  of  our  horses'  shoon  f 
For  it's  unkensome  f  we  wad  be." 

"  There  livee  a  smith  on  the  water  side. 
Will  shoe  my  little  Mack  mare  for  me ; 

And  I've  a  crown  in  my  pocket. 
And  every  groat  of  it  I  wad  i^'e." 

*'  The  night  is  m\tk,  and  it's  very  mirk. 
And  by  candle  light  I  canna  wed  see ; 

The  night  la  mirk,  and  it's  very  pit  mirk. 
And  there  will  never  a  naO  ca'  right  for  me." 


*  fiWy— Brother. 

t  (7nA;eii«oiRe— Unknown. 
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"  Rturr.'  ffc'  ^vi  %jA  ytMr  XnA*-.  I*i«.h, 

I!  Jt  I'wir  III*-  </n  t^t^K,  »•/  littk  t  .-•'■^  fn»«, 
Tf.'.u*  worth  thjr  wfU(bt  ib  ?  ,11  tA  mt." 

1  u-r*  wht  liorunir,  )ior»:iir  In  In-*.  -. 
^  III  th*T)-  WAt  trikrr-h.rir  ui>->ii  ti.r  >*; 

I'M  I   t;,fy  f-km'  Vi  ltUU.U.-%  fiffTt, 

A:A  th»jF  iiifhud  tlwr*  nfbt  •i^-m1.|>. 

"  7)i*r<-'«  nwt;  of  u«  will  b<>M  th-  l."-<i  , 
Ati'l  '.tk^r  nvn  *M  »atrhiiitii  )>-, . 

Il-jt  wiiM  t  th«!  rr.Mf.,  hiiib  ./  }-  it', 

Wit:  (TM  t/j  tiiH  1"IUkiUi  d<4ir  Mi'  Uif  '" 

O  uji  t)i<-n  %imk'  him  tni-ttl'^l  John  llii:i, 
I J  r*f.  *!:<•  Ulffh  Ti*ioi'iul«  w.ia  h*; 

"  ir  it  kho-jM  ifmi  tity  l.t<-  tl<i«  very  iiiKht. 
I'll  K««-  t/«  tli^  T»U,ifil\.  il>j>.r  ni'  th'A." 

"  Ur  of  ru'l*  ch'  ir,  now,  Arr:h>,  bil : 
1^^•  III  Kill*-  i-h'  ir,  now,  tit-ttr  l<.lh»  ; 

V^'frk  tii'iii  within,  hikI  h«-  Mit;i'>ut, 

A  ii'I  tti«  morn  thou 'V 'lint  at  i;a'li«l<l  wi'ine. 

<i  j'rf-litf  Hall  •(^ip*wl  t<i  thf  floor, 
Ati'l  h<-  }thiul-il  low  Ijw^  hU  kricfe ; 

Arxl  li^  iiiM'ln  tlw  iKilta,  tho  >loi/r  hnni;  on, 
lynip  truti  th«  wa'  rij(ht  wantonli*;. 

Ill'  fxik  Um  iiriimM'r  on  hia  Imrk, 

A  n<l  <lowii  tJK!  T<ili«'ith  atalr  f-ain'  he ; 

TIm  hln<-k  tnani  •too<l  rr«fly  ut  tbi-  dof)r, 
I  wot «  fiM  ne'er  ■tim.-d  ilic. 

Thrjr  lat'l  tha  link*  out  AW<;r  hrr  »M;k, 
An'l  that  wna  h«:r  K"i<l  twlit  to  lie ;  { 

A  till  tli'->  cam'  iluwn  thro'  Itu.ntrUt  toun. 
Anil  wi#w  but  thi-j  oani'  ajirodilie. 

'I'itf  llvH  lanK  nlftht  tliiw  IwelTe  m<-n  raile, 
Anil  njrc  till  thiiy  wurt;  riftht  wearie, 

I'litll  th<-y  iMiii*;  tif  thii  M  urrny wliat<>. 
Anil  t)ii7  liKht«d  thore  rigtit  kpccdillc. 

"  A  •inith  !  n  •nillh  !"  thnn  IHffklR  hf  erliii, 
"  A  •niltli,  a  ainlth,  riKht  Hix-t-illUf, 

To  fllit  tlui  in»iii  ttuf  my  dcur  hnthrr ' 
Kor  forwunl,  ftirwanl  wo  wiul  Im-." 


f  lli>p/-Alii-t,  iil.l. 

t  Mifttrrif  -  Tra«li-.— Sec  Hhnknpcorp. 
Thf  tiolit  Ttviil  itifaiii  tbi:  tniall   gildad 


4    TlwybuluflMAdiacklcorireB. 
A  i&ar^  c  of  UPA  but  tardy  ihxw, 
Wk«a  •  ^t  ar.4  ipafc'  y  «Df  ^ftamm  tcBve, 
"  O  jiaiia  }«  ic«  what  I  do  ne  P 

"  Lo :  7on4*r  iwi.ca  Licvtc&aat  Gwdoa, 
Wi'  a  hjD-l.-*-!  ineb  .n  hit  cuai|ai.M  ; 

Tfala  eight  wiii  k«  our  l:.i(*-whkc  ul(tat. 
The  nioni  tht  -.27  »«  a'  naaii  die." 

O  ih^'T*  waa  tuountiij?,  ir.ouDtiiiB  :»  baita, 
A  Ii'I  tb^n  woa  niarc;;icg  apon  tb«  he  , 

I'ntLl  th^7  can.'  to  Aonaa  water. 
And  It  «M  fiowinf  like  tiie  •«•. 

"  My  marc  ii  )fung  and  rerjr  ■kai^,  | 
And  in  o'  tbe  well  ^  lite  will  dr«>wB  ii« ; 

Uut  yv'll  take  ii.lit*,  and  I  II  uk«  tblM, 
And  auue  through  the  water  w*  aall  b«." 

Then  up  and  ipak'  him,  coane  Ca'AeU, 
(I  wot  and  l.ttle  gude  woith  waa  be) 

"  Wt  iiad  livttn-  low  ane  than  loaaa'  the  b^vc 
Wfe'il  loM;  the  priaouer,  we'U  gM  fkve." 

"  riliame  fit'  you  aud  your  lands  IiAith  \ 

Wad  }•■  ft'eu  ••  y«iur  Uuidi  to  your  bom  Mlly  ? 

Uut  hey  :  b^ar  up,  my  bonnio  black  man-. 
And  yet  tb.-o' the  water  we  tail  b«." 

Now  thfty  il:d  twim  that  wan  water, 
And  wiiw  but  they  awam  bonniUa ! 

Tntil  thi:y  cam'  to  the  other  aide,      [drunkily. 
And     tiuy    wrang    their    duathi-a    right 


"(kmie  thru',  conit-  thro',  Llentenant  Gordon ! 

C'oDie  tliro'  and  drink  aoine  wine  wi'  me  I 
For  tb«-re  is  an  ale-bouse  here  hard  by. 

And  It  ahall  not  coat  thee  ae  penny." 

"  Throw  ine  my  irons,"  quo'  Lieutenant  Oor* 
"  I  wot  thi-y  cost  iiiC  dcur  an«ugh."     [don  ; 

"  The  shame  a  ma,"  quo'  mettled  John  Ilu', 
"  Tltcy'U  be  guile  shackles  to  my  plaugh." 

"  Ciiine  thro',  come  thro'.  Lieutenant  Gordon  ! 

Come  thro'  aud  drink  some  wino  wl'  me  - 
Yiatn-uii  I  was  your  prisoner, 

Uut  now  this  morning  um  1  fVce." 

chains  drawn  acnns  the  chMt  of  a  war-hurstf,  im 
a  I  art  of  his  vapnrls(in.— Sco//. 

I  Sktigh—^hy.  '.  »F*i/— Kddy. 

**  £'en— Even,  put  Into  comparison. 
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[Obioimallt  printed  in  the  notes  to  "  Mar- 
mjon."— "  It  wag  taken  down,"  says  Sir  Walter, 
"  from  the  recitation  of  a  wonuw  eighty  year*  of 
age,  mother  of  one  of  the  miners  in  Alston -Moor, 
by  the  agent  of  the  lead  mines  there,  who  com- 
municated it  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  B. 
Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mainsforth.  She  had  not,  she 
said,  beard  it  for  many  years ;  but,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  it  used  to  be  sung  at  merry-makings,  *'  till 
the  roof  rung  again."  To  preserve  this  curious, 
though  rude  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted.  The 
ludicrous  turn  given  to  the  slaughter,  marks  that 
wild  and  disorderly  state  of  society,  in  which  a 
murder  was  not  merely  a  casual  circumstance, 
but,  in  some  cases,  an  exceedingly  good  jest. 
The  structure  of  the  ballad  resembles  the  "  Fray 
of  Suport,"  having  the  same  irregular  stanxa  and 
wild  chorus."]    «, 

Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa',  [and  a', 

Ha'  ye  heard  how  the  Bidleys,  and  Thirlwalls, 
Ha'  set  upon  Albany*  Feath«rstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanshaugh : 

There  was  Willimoteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  of  the  Wa'. 

I  cannot  t^!ll  a',  I  cannot  tell  a'. 
And  mony  a  mair  tliat  the  dc'il  may  knaw. 

The  auld  man  went  down,  but  Nicol,  his  son. 
Ban  away  afore  the  fight  was  begun ; 

A.  ud  he  run,  and  he  run. 

And  afore  they  were  done. 
There  was  many  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a  stun. 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  begun. 

I  canna  tell  a',  I  cauna  tell  a' ; 
Some  gat  a  skelp,  and  some  gat  a  claw ; 
But  they  gar'd  the  Featherstons  baud  their 
24icoi,  and  Alick,  anda'.  [Jaw, — 

Some  gat  a  hurt,  and  some  gat  nane ; 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'en. 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig ; 
Ane  gat  a  bunch  o'  the  wame ; 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg. 
And  syne  ran  wallowing  hame.  f 


•  Pronounced  Awbony. 
t  ffai/tfw««^— Bellowing. 


Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man's  slain  outright ! 
Lay  him  now  wi'  his  ftice  down :— he's  a  sorrow- 

Janet,  thou  donot,  [ful  sight. 

Ill  lay  my  best  bonnet. 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude-man  afore  M  be  n'ght. 

Hoo  away,  lads,  hoo  away, 

Wi's  a'  be  hangid  if  we  stay.         [the  bigging : 

Tak'  up  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  anent 
Here's  the  Bailey  o'  Haltwhistle, 
Wi'  his  great  buU's  pizzle,  [piggin. 

That  supp'd  up  tiie  broo',  and  syne— in  the 


[FmsT  printed  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.—"  This  beautiAil  ballad,"  says 
Scott,  "  is  published  ftt>m  a  copy  in  Glenriddell's 
MSS.,  with  some  slight  variations  flrom  tradi- 
tion. It  alludes  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feuds  upon  the  west-marches.  In  1685,  John, 
lord  Maxwell,  or  as  he  styled  himself,  earl  of 
Morton,  having  quarrelled  with  the  earl  of 
Arran,  reigning  fovourite  of  James  VI.,  and  fal- 
len, of  course,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
was  denounced  a  rebel.  A  commission  was  also 
given  to  the  laird  of  Johnstone,  then  warden  of 
the  west-marches,  to  pursue  and  apprehend  the 
ancient  rival  and  enemy  of  his  house.  Two 
bands  of  mercenaries,  commanded  by  captains 
Cranstoun  and  Lammie,  who  were  sent  f^m 
Edinburgh  to  support  Johnstone,  were  attacked 
and  cut  to  pieces  at  Crawford-muir,  by  Bobert 
Maxwell,  natural  brother  to  the  chieftain ;  *  who, 
following  up  his  advantage,  burned  Johnstone's 
castle  of  Lochwood,  observing  with  savage  glee, 
that  he  would  give  lady  Johnstone  light  enough 
by  which  to  "  set  her  hood."  In  a  subsequent 
conflict,  Johnstone  himself  was  defeated,  and 
made  prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief 
at  the  disgrace  which  he  sustained.— See  Spot- 
tiswoode  and  Johnstone's  Histories,  and  Moyse's 
Memoirs,  ad  annum  1585. 


¥ 


•  "  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  this  Lannmie 
(who  wM  killed  in  the  tlurmiah}  may  have  been  the 
■ame  miMveant,  who,  in  the  davt  of  queen  Mary'* 
diatreaaea,  '  hea  enaigne  beinc  of  qnhyt  taifitae,  had 
painted  on  it  ye  cruel!  murther  or  king  Henry,  and 
laved  down  before  her  majeatie,  at  quhat  time  ahe  jpre- 
aented  herseU  aa  priaoner  to  ye  iordia.'— Birrel's  Diary, 
June  15, 1567.  It  would  be  aome  aatiaOaotion  to  know, 
that  the  grey  haira  of  thia  worthy  personage  did  not  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  peace." 
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"  Ily  one  of  tbo  r^olatloni  common  in  thou.- A  hl«  hone  In  the  flight,  and  cnieUy  ikfa,  after 


dajB,  Ma&wrll  wu  einm  aiV>r  mtorcd  to  the 
klHR'e  (kvour,  in  hii  turn,  and  ulitaincd  the 
wardvnryof  tlto  wnt-marrhce.  A  InhuI  of  alli- 
ance wai  subicrihed  I7  him,  and  hy  Sir  James 
Jifbniituur,  and  fur  eoine  time  th«>  t«o  clam 
IivmI  in  liannony.  In  the  jw  IBM,  however, 
llu>  iH-mlltary  fi-ud  waa  n-vtviil,  on  the  follow- 
ing ui\'a«lun :  A  band  iif  inaraudcra,  of  the  clan 
JuliMtttnf,  dnire  a  prey  of  rattle  fWim  the  lan^la 
lielDnfrinK  to  tlie  lainU  ttf  Crli'hton,  Sanqahar, 
iiiid  I>rumlanriff;  and  defl>atiii,  with  elauKhter, 
flu*  ]iuriu<Ti,  who  att4-inpto«l  ti>  reicue  their pro- 
p«rty.  The  li\}un.'d  portlM,  Iwinff  appruhendvo 
tliat  Maxwfll  would  nut  conlially  embrace  their 
rauw,  on  account  of  hit  late  reoonclllation  with 
iliu  Johimtiiitit,  i-iidrnTduntl  to  oTi>rcome  hia 
ivluctaniie,  Ity  ofR>rinR  to  cntiT  into  bonds  of 
nmnrvnt,  and  ao  to  N-conic  hia  foilowen  and 
lli'gemen;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  to 
tliem  u  iMind  of  maintenance,  or  protection,  by 
whirh  he  liuund  hlmaelf,  in  uranl  ftirm,  to  main* 
uln  their  quant* I  ainUnat  all  mortala,  wing  hia 
loyalty.  Thut,  the  moat  puwvrftil  and  reapccta- 
lili>  fkmiliee  in  IhimfHce-ehiiv  lircame,  fur  a  time, 
thoTaaealeof  lord  Uazwell.  Thia  locrot  alliance 
wai  dlicovere<l  to  Hir  James  Johnstone  by  the 
liiinl  of  Cummertt«i*s,  one  of  his  own  clan, 
though  a  retainer  to  llaxwell.  Cummertrces 
<-vrn  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  bonds  of 
manrent,  which  he  delivered  to  his  chisf.  The 
pi-tty  warfimi  butwlxt  the  rival  l«mns  was  in- 
stantly (vnewiil.  Ihiccleuch,  a  ni«r  relation  of 
Johurtone,  came  to  his  aasistenoe  with  hia  clan, 
'  tho  most  rcuovmed  flraubooten,'  says  a  histo- 
rian, 'the  flercest  and  bravest  warrion  among 
the  iKinlor  trilies.'  With  Duccleurh  also  oame 
the  KUiots,  Armstrongs,  and  Urvmes.  Thos 
reiufinvdl,  Juhnstone  surprised  and  out  to  pieces 
u  party  of  the  Maxwells,  stationed  at  Lochma- 
l>en.  (In  the  other  hand,  lord  Maxwell,  armed 
with  the  royal  authority,  and  numbering  among 
hib  followers  all  theliaMns  of  Nithcsdaki,  dis- 
playeil  his  banner  as  the  kinii's  lieutenant,  and 
invaded  Annandale  at  the  head  of  91000  men.  In 
thuae  days,  hf>vrever,  the  royal  auspices  seem  to 
have  carried  as  little  good  fiirtune  aa  eflfective 
Ktrength  with  them.  A  dMiiemte  conHlct,  stiU 
n'uuwnetl  in  tradition,  took  place  at  the  DryAi 
Hamls,  not  fkr  fh>m  Lockerliy,  in  which  John- 
stone, although  innnior  In  Mum1>ers,  partly  by 
hit  own  conduct,  partly  by  tho  vsJour  of  his 
anil's,  gained  a  decisive  virtory.    Lord  Maxwell, 


the  hand,  which  he  had  itretetaad  out  ftir  quar- 
ter, had  lievn  severed  ftom  hia  body.  JCany  of 
his  folluwnrs  wvre  slain  in  tba  batllt,  aad  maaj 
cruelly  wounded,  especially  by  sIbiIim  In  tho  Ams^ 
which  wound  was  theuee  temicd  a  *  Lotktt^ 
Utk.'  The  barons  of  I«g,  CkMebum,  aad  Dma* 
lanrig,  escaped  bythefleetaesiof  their  hems;  a 
dreurastanc*  alluded  to  In  tb*  fbUowlnff  hallad. 
This  fhtal  l«ttle  was  followed  by  a  Vang  9nA,  wX- 
tended  with  all  the  dnnunstaacM  of  honor,  pro* 
per  to  a  barbarous  age. 

*'  John,  hird  Maxwell,  with  whose  Gopdmigki 
the  reader  Is  here  presented,  was  son  to  hlin  who 
fril  at  the  battto  of  I>ryfb  Bands,  and  is  nid  to 
have  early  avowed  the  deepest  revenge  for  hb 
tkther's  death.  Hueh,  indeed,  was  the  flety  and 
untameaUu  spirit  of  the  man,  that  nelthar  tbt 
threats  nor  entreatlis  of  the  king  hhnaelf  could 
make  him  lay  aakle  his  vindictive  purpootj  al< 
though  Johnstone,  the  otuoct  of  his  resentmoBt, 
had  not  only  rvconclled  himself  to  the  oourt, 
but  even  olitalned  the  wardeniy  of  tba  mUdle- 
marofaos,  In  room  of  Sir  John  Carmiobael,  mur- 
diTed  by  the  Armstrongs.  Lord  Mazwoll  was 
therefore  prohibited  to  approach  tht  borter 
counties;  and  having,  in  contempt  of  that 
numdate,  exvlted  new  distarbanoes,  be  waa  eon* 
fined  in  the  castle  of  Kdlnburgh.  From  tUa 
furtrrss,  hovrever,  he  contrived  to  mako  hia 
cscaiio;  and,  having  repaired  to  DobiMm- 
■hire,  he  sought  an  amicable  interview  with 
Johnstone,  under  pretence  of  a  wish  to  aeeeonno- 
date  their  dllfcn-ncefl.  Bir  Robert  MaxwcH,  of 
OrchaidsUne  (htentloned  in  the  ballad,  Ter.  1.,) 
who  vras  nwrrled  to  a  rister  of  Sir  James  John- 
stone, pcrsuailed  his  Inrother-in-law  to  aeoede  to 
Maxwell's  proimaal.  The  following  rdatlon  of 
what  followed  is  taken  from  an  article  in  Bhaw- 
field's  M  H.— '  The  shnple  treuth  and  cause  of  the 
treasonable  murther  of  omquhlla  Sir  Jamca 
Johnstone  of  Dunskellio,  knight,  was  aa  after 
foUowes.  To  wit,  John  lord  Maxwell  having 
dealt  and  uselt  his  best  means  with  aoBM  noble- 
men and  I<arrunes  within  the  cuntrey,  aad  like- 
wayes  vrith  sundrle  of  the  name  of  Maxwell, 
being  n-Ailsed  of  them  all  to  be  partakera  of  so 
foull  ane  deed ;  till  at  last  he  unhappily  persuad- 
ed one  Charhv  Maxwell,  one  of  the  btvthar  of 
Kirkhousc,  to  be  with  him,  and  having  made 
him  assuircd  to  bu  pairtner  in  that  treasonabla 
plott;  therefure,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness and  unabilltie  of  umquhill  Sir  Bobcrt  Mas> 


a  tall  ntan,  and  heavily  armed,  was  atruok  ftom  W  well  of  Urchyardtoun,  knight,  prMuming  that 
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he  bad  power  of  tbe  Mid  Sir  James,  being  bre 
ther-in-law  to  uthers,  to  bring  him  toanye  pairt 
he  pleaaed;  Maxwell  pretending  he  had  qwciall 
business  to  doe  with  Sir  James,  hearing  he  was 
going  flrom  the  court  of  England,  so  gave  out  by 
reasonn  he  was  the  king's  rebell  fbr  the  time,  for 
breaking  waird  out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
that  he  had  no  other  houpes  to  obtidne  the  king's 
fkvour  but  be  his  meanes.  So  upon  this  pretence, 
the  said  Sir  James  was  moved  to  meet  with  him 
at  Auchnamhill,  near  by  Arthorstane,  without 
the  house  of  Bent,  upon  the  6th  of  Ainile  1608, 
with  one  man  onlie  with  him  as  was  with  the 
uther,  therselves  two  onlie  and  the  fbriaid  Sir 
Bobert  Maxwell  with  them,  and  their  servants 
being  a  little  off.  The  fbisaid  Charles  fidls  out 
with  opprobrious  and  malicious  speeches  to  Sir 
James  his  servant,  William  Johnstoune  of  Onn- 
menlie,  and  before  he  was  aware  shott  him  with 
ane  pistoil.  Sir  James  hearing  the  shott  and  his 
man's  words,  turning  about  to  see  what  was 
past,  immediatlie  Maxwell  shott  him  behind  his 
back  with  ane  pistol!  chairgit  with  two  poyscmit 
bullets,  at  which  shott  the  said  Sir  James  fell 
flrom  his  horse.  Maxwell  not  being  content 
therewith,  raid  about  him  ane  lang  tyme,  and 
persued  him  fiirder,  vowing  to  use  him  more 
cruelly  and  treacherouslie  than  he  had  done,  for 
which  it  is  known  sufficiently  what  IbUowed.' 
'A  fkct,'  saith  Spottiswoode,  'detested  by  all 
honest  men,  and  the  gentleman's  misfortune 
severely  lamented,  for  he  was  a  man  flill  of  wis- 
dom and  courage.* 

"  Lord  Maxwell .  the  murderer,  made  his  escape 
t«  France;  but,  having  ventured  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  was  apprehended  lurking  in  the 
wilds  of  Caithness,  and  brought  to  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  royal  authority  vras  now  much 
strengthened  by  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
James  employed  it  in  staunching  the  feuds  of  the 
nobility,  with  a  firmness  which  was  no  attribute 
of  his  general  character.  But  in  the  best  actions 
of  that  monarch,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
unfortunate  tincture  of  that  meanness,  so  visible 
on  the  present  occasion.  Lord  Maxwell  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  Johnstone;  but  tills 
was  combined  with  a  charge  of  Jire-raiting, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  if 
perpetrated  by  a  landed  man,  constituted  a  spe- 
cies of  treason,  and  inferred  forfUtore.  Thus  the 
noble  purpose  of  public  justice  was  sullied  Ij  be- 
ing united  with  that  of  enriching  some  needy 
Ikvourite.  John,  lord  Maxwell,  was  condemned, 
and  beheaded,  Slst  May,  1618.   Sir  Gideon  Mur- 


^ray,  treasorer-depnte,  had  a  great  share  of  his 
forfeiture;  but  the  attainder  was  afterwards  re* 
versed,  and  the  honours  and  the  estate  were 
conferred  upon  the  brother  of  the  deceased. — 
Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  I.  p.  63.  John- 
ston! Historia,  p.  498. 

"  The  lady,  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was  sis- 
ter to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and,  according 
to  Johnstone  the  historian,  had  little  reason  to 
regret  being  separated  tnm  her  husband,  whose 
harsh  treatment  finally  occasioned  her  death. 
But  Johnstone  appears  not  to  be  altogether  un- 
tinetnred  with  the  pr^udioes  of  his  clan,  and  is 
probably,  in  this  instance,  guilty  of  exaggeration ; 
as  the  active  share,  taken  by  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  in  ftivour  of  Maxwell,  is  a  droumstance 
Inconsistent  with  such  a  report. 

"  Thus  was  finally  ended,  by  a  salutary  exam- 
ple of  severity,  the  '  foul  debate'  betwixt  the 
Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  in  the  course  of  which 
each  ihmily  lost  two  chieltains:  one  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  one  in  the  field  of  battle,  one  by 
assassination,  and  one  by  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

"  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  fol- 
lowing ballad  must  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  lord  Maxwell,  in  1613 ;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  some  aBnrion  to  that  event.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  composed  betwixt 
1608  and  that  period."] 

"  Adiku,  madame,  my  mother  dear. 

But  and  my  sisters  three ! 
Adieu,  fair  Bobert  of  Ordiardstane ! 

My  heart  is  was  for  thee. 
Adieu,  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

The  {trimrose  lUr  to  see : 
Adieu,  my  ladye,  and  only  Joy  i 

For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

"  Though  1  ha'e  slain  the  Lord  Johnstone, 

What  care  I  for  their  fold  ? 
My  noble  mind  their  wrath  disdains : 

He  was  my  Ikther's  deid. 
Both  night  and  day  I  laboured  oft 

Of  him  avenged  to  be ; 
But  now  I've  got  what  lang  I  sought. 

And  I  may  not  stay  vrith  thee. 

"  Adieu!  Drumlanrig,  &lse  wert  aye. 

And  Cloeebum  in  a  band  1 
The  laird  of  Lag,  frae  my  ihther  that  fled. 

When  the  Johnstone  struck  aff  his  hand. 
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T  .17  WPTO  tliree  Ln-t)irL'n  iu  a  band— 

Jiiy  iiiny  they  nuvcr  nee ! 
Th  -ir  tn>arh«>r(mi  art,  ninl  cuwanlly  heart, 

11.11  twin'd  my  lovo  aiul  ine. 

"  Ailleu !  DumMet,  my  propi  r  ykioo, 

Uut  anil  Carlavurork  (kir! 
A'lh'u  !  my  raatlo  ut  thn  Thricv(», 

Wi*  a'  my  huililinKt  thure : 
"  Adluu !  IrfichmntMfU'a  K*ti-s  HU.'  Cdr, 

The  T<anffholm-huhn,  where  birki  there  be; 
Ailicu!  my  lailyi',  and  only  Joy, 

Fi.r,  trufet  nic,  1  may  nut  atay  wl'  thcc. 

"  Adiiu!  fiiir  Eiikflalo  up  and  down. 

Where  ray  puir  Mendi  do  dwell ; 
Thu  tjiinfrlitf-r  will  din^  them  down, 

And  will  thoin  aalr  compvU. 
Hut  I'll  avunRi!  th<;ir  A-id  myicd', 

When  I  oonjc  o'er  the  aea ; 
Adieu  !  my  ladyn,  and  only  Joy, 

Fur  I  may  nut  stay  wi'  thue." 

"  Li.nl  of  tho  land  I"— that  ladyo  »ald, 

*'  0  wa<i  yo  Ro  wi*  me, 
Unto  my  bruthnr'a  ■tat<-1y  tower, 

Whi're  luli'Ht  yo  iniiy  \h>  ! 
There  llnmiltoiia  and  Douvlos  ttaith, 

hhall  ritie  to  auccour  thee." 
"  Thaiika  for  thy  kindnean.  fliir  my  dnnio, 

Uut  I  may  nut  atay  wi'  thee." 

Then  ho  tutk  affa  gny  Rold  ring, 

Tlien-.'it  hang  aigneta  three ; 
"  Hue,  tak'  thou  tliat,  mine  ain  dear  thing, 

And  atlll  ha'e  mind  o'  me : 
Hut,  if  thou  take  another  lord, 

Kre  I  come  ower  tho  ava — 
Hla  life  ia  luit  a  three  riaya'  leaae, 

Though  I  may  not  atay  wi'  thee." 

The  wind  wna  fiiir,  tho  ahip  nua  clear. 

The  goiMl  Uinl  went  awny ; 
And  moat  part  of  hla  fr'iemlH  were  there, 

To  give  him  a  fiiir  convey. 
They  drank  tho  wine,  they  did  na  apiUr, 

Kven  in  that  gude  lonl'a  alght — 
Ka<«  now  lus'a  o*»  r  the  fli  oda  aoe  gray. 

And  Ix)rd  Maxwell  haa  ta'en  hia  Good- 
night. 


'^ie  3!lat;s  of  SRSampl^ra);. 
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["  Tiia  reader  wHI  find,  preflxc^l  to  th«  fore 
going  ballad,  an  account  of  the  noted  feud  be- 
t-.vixt  the  fiunillcfl  of  Maxwell  and  Johnatmic, 
I'iie  (bllowing  aong  celebrate!  the  aklnnlah,  in 
17.)3,  betwixt  tho  Jobnatonc*  and  Crichtoni, 
which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  quarrel 
Utwixt  Johnatone  and  Maxwell,  and  finally  to 
the  battle  of  Dryffe  Sanda,  in  which  the  latter 
loat  hla  lifi).    Wamphray  ia  the  name  of  a  parish 
ill  Annandalc.    Lethenhall  wa«  the  abode  of 
Johnatone  of  Wamphray,  and  continued  to  be 
ao  till  of  late  years.     William   Johnatone  of 
Wamphray,  called  the  Oalliard,  was  a  noted 
fWvbouter.    A  place,  near  the  head  of  Tiviot-    /'n  .■•> 
dale,  retaina  the  name  of  the  dalliard's  Faolds,   W  ^     .  ) 
(folds,)  being  a  valley  where  he  used  to  seoretoand    ' 
divide  his  spoil,  with  hia  Liddeadale  and  Eskdale 
asaoolatea.     Ilia  nom  de  gutrre  seems  to  havo 
been  derived  from  tho  dance  called  the  Oallianl. 
Tho  wurd  is  atill  uaed  in  (Scotland,  to  cxpivw  an 
active,  gay,  dlaaipatcd  clumicter.*  Willie  of  the 
Kirkhill,  nephew  to  tho  Oalliard,  and  his  aren- 
ger,  wua  also  a  note<I  border  robber.    Previous 

I  to  the  battle  of  Dryffo  Hands,  ao  often  mention* 
ed,  tradition  reporta,  that  Maxwell  had  oflbred 
a  ten -pound-land  to  any  of  hia  party,  who  should 

,  bring  him  the  head  ur  hand  of  the  Uird  of  John- 
stone. This  being  reported  to  his  antagonist,  he 
answcnxl,  ho  iiad  uut  a  ten-pound-land  to  oflbr, 

I  but  wuuld  give  a  flve-mcrk-land  to  the  man  whu 

I  should  that  day  cut  off  tho  head  or  hand  of  lord 
Maxwell.    WUlio  of  Kirkhill,  mounted  upon  a 
yuung  grey  horse,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and 
earned  tho  reward,  by  striking  down  the  unfur- 
tunato  ohioftian,  and  cutting  off  his  right  hand. 
"  Loverhay,  Htefunbiggln,  Uirth-hooil,  &c.,  are 
all  situated  in  the  pariah  of  Wamphray.    Th«t 
lliddes-bum,  whore  the  skirndsh  took 
twixt  tho  Juhnstones  a.m\  their  pursuers^ 
rivulet  which  takes  its  courve  aii^ong  the  muun 
taina  on  thu  conflnea  of  Nithsdalo  and  Annau* 
dale.     The  Wellpath  ia  a  paaa  by  which  tho 
Jubnatonea  were  retioating  to  tlielr  (aatncsscs  in 
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*  Clevrlaiul  apiilies  the  phrane  in  a  very  different 
mannrr,  in  treKtinf  of  the  auembljr  of  UiviuM  ht 
We«tniin%ter,  IGit: 

And  Sriilen  is  a  Galliard  by  himneir, 
And  virl  niiKlit  be;  therp'ii  morn  di\inea  ia  hiiu. 
Than  in  nil  tida  their  Jpwl«h  Sanhrdrim. 
Skeltiin,  in  hia  railing  pocui  ngainat  Jamea  IV.. 
tenua  lum  Sir  Sk^r  tialyeid. 
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Annandale.  Ricklaw-holm  is  a  place  upon  the  !% 
Evan  water,  which  fklls  into  the  Annan,  below 
Mofbt.  Waniphray-gate  was  in  those  days  an 
ale-house.  With  these  local  explanations,  it  is 
hoped  the  following  ballad  will  be  easily  under- 
stood. 

"  From  a  pedigree  in  the  appeal  case  of  Sir 
James  Johnstone  of  Westeraw,  claiming  the 
honours  and  titles  of  Annandale,  it  appears 
that  the  Johnstones  of  Wamphray  were  descend- 
ed from  James,  sixth  son  of  the  sixth  baron  of 
Johnstone.  The  male  became  extinct  in  1657." — 

SctOt*  Minttreltjf.] 

'TwixT  Girth-head  and  the  Langwood  end. 
Lived  the  Galliard,  and  the  Galliard's  men; 
But  and  the  lads  of  Leverhay, 
That  drove  the  Crichton's  gear  away. 
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It  is  the  lads  of  Lethenha', 
The  greatest  rogues  amang  them  a' : 
But  and  the  lads  of  Btefenbiggin, 
They  broke  the  house  in  at  the  rigging. 

The  lads  of  Fingland,  and  Helbeck-hill, 
They  were  never  for  good,  but  aye  for  ill ; 
'Twixt  the  Stay  wood  bush  and  Langside-hill, 
They  stealed  the  brucked  cow  and  the  branded 
bull. 

It  is  the  lads  of  the  Girth-head, 

The  deil's  in  them  for  pride  and  greed; 

For  the  Galliard,  and  the  gay  Galliard's  men, 

They  ne'er  saw  a  horse  but  they  made  it  their  ain. 

The  Galliard  to  Nithsdale  is  gane, 

To  steal  Sim  Crichton's  winsome  dun  ; 

The  Galliard  is  unto  the  stable  gane. 

But  instead  of  the  dun,  the  blind  he  has  ta'en. 

"  Now  Simmy,  Simmy  of  the  Side, 
Come  out  and  see  a  Johnstone  ride ! 
Here's  the  bonniest  horse  in  a'  Nithside, 
And  a  gentle  Johnstone  aboon  his  hide." 

Bimmy  Crichton's  mounted  then. 

And  Crichton  has  raised  mouy  a  ane ; 

The  Galliard  trowed  his  horse  had  been  wight. 

But  the  Crichtons  beat  him  out  o'  sight. 

As  soon  as  the  Galliard  the  Crichton  saw. 
Behind  the  saugh-bush  he  did  draw ; 
And  there  the  Crichtons  the  Galliard  hae  ta^n. 
And  nane  wi'  him  but  Willie  alanc.  ^ 


_  *. •  ;.    -    «  <*   -    . 


"  0  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang. 
And  I'll  ne'er  noair  do  a  Crichton  wracg  \ 
O  Sinmiy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  be. 
And  a  peck  o'  gowd  I'll  give  to  thee ! 

"  0  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang. 
And  my  wife  shall  heap  it  with  her  hand." 
But  the  Crichtons  wad  na  let  the  Galliard  be. 
But  they  hanged  him  hie  upon  a  tree. 

O  think  then  Willie  he  was  right  wae. 
When  he  saw  his  uncle  guided  sae ; 
'*  But  if  ever  I  live  Wamphray  to  see. 
My  uncle's  death  avenged  shall  be !" 

Back  to  Wamphray  he  is  gane. 
And  riders  has  raised  mony  a  ane ; 
Saying—"  My  lads,  if  ye'll  be  true, 
Te  shall  a'  be  clad  in  the  noble  blue." 

Back  to  Nithsdale  they  have  gane. 
And  awa'  the  Crichtons'  nowt  ha'e  ta'en ; 
But  when  they  cam'  to  the  Wellpath-head, 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  'light  and  lead. 

And  when  they  cam'  to  the  Biddcs  bum. 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  stand  and  turn ; 
And  when  they  cam'  to  the  Blddes  strand. 
The  Crichtons  they  were  hard  at  hand. 

But  when  they  cam'  to  the  Biddes  law. 
The  Johnstons  bade  them  stand  and  draw ; 
"  We've  done  noe  ill,  we'll  thole  nae  wrang. 
But  back  to  Wamphray  we  will  gang." 

And  out  spoke  Willie  of  the  Kirkhill, 
"  Of  fighting,  lads,  ye'se  ha'e  your  fill." 
And  ft-om  his  horse  Willie  he  lap. 
And  a  burnished  brand  in  his  hand  he  gat. 

Out  through  the  Crichtons  Willie  he  ran. 
And  dang  them  down  baith  horse  and  man ; 

0  but  the  Johnstones  were  wondrous  rude. 
When  the  Biddes  bum  ran  three  days  blood. 

"  Now,  sirs,  we  have  done  a  noble  deed ; 
We  have  revenged  the  Galliard's  bleid : 
For  every  finger  of  the  Galliard's  hand, 

1  vow  this  day  I've  killed  a  mau." 

As  they  cam'  in  at  Evan- head. 
At  Bick-law  holm  they  spread  abread ; 
"  Drive  on,  my  lads !  it  will  be  late : 
We'll  ha'e  a  pint  at  Wamphray  gate. 
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"  For  where'er  I  fng  or  eer  I  ride. 
The  lads  of  Wwnpi.ry  are  od  my  aUv : 
And  of  a'  the  U^li  that  I  <iii  lun, 
A  Wain i>b ray  lal  '■  the  lung  of  uten." 


SJaxtSrar/^  iE'-tje. 


[Tite  followiog  beaatinil  fragment  wu  taken 
(■.own  by  Mr  riurtecs.  fr-m  the  redution  of  Anno 
I>oiigIa*,  an  old  woman,  who  weeded  in  hie  gar- 
deo.  It  la  imperfect,  and  the  worde  within 
I'mdu-ti  Were  ineerted  by  my  ourreepondent,  to 
iiipply  Mich  tuntaa  ae  tlie  chauntreet's  memory 
left  dcfevtivr.  The  hero  of  the  ditty,  if  the  reci- 
ter be  correct,  waa  ihot  to  death  by  nine  bro- 
then,  whoee  titter  he  had  Mduoed,  bat  waa 
afterwarde  buried  at  her  request,  near  their 
umal  place  of  nieetlng;  which  may  account  b» 
hie  being  laiil  not  in  lioly  ground,  but  benldo  the 
bum.  The  name  of  llarthram,  or  Bertram, 
would  argue  a  Niirthnmbrian  origin,  and  there 
!•,  or  waa,  a  Ilvadlea  L'nm,  among  many  to 
named,  near  Elidon  in  Northumberland.  Hut 
tlie  mention  of  the  Nine-Stane  Uum,  and  Nine* 
Htane  Big,  Mcme  to  rvtvr  to  thoee  placet  in  tlie 
Tieinlty  of  Hermitage  Cattle,  wliich  It  counta- 
nanoed  by  tlie  mentioning  our  Lady't  Chapel. 
Perhape  the  hero  may  hare  been  an  KngUth- 
man,  and  the  Uuly  a  native  of  ijcotland,  which 
rendert  the  catastrophe  eren  more  prol«ble. 
The  ttyle  of  the  ballad  it  rather  Soottith  than 
.Northumbrian.  They  certainly  did  bury  in  for- 
mer dayt  near  the  Nine-SUne  Uum ;  for  the  edi- 
tor rememben  finding  a  email  monamental  cruet, 
with  inltialt,  lying  among  the  heather.  It  waa  to 
i-roall,  that,  with  the  aeilttance  of  another  gen- 
tleman, he  eatlly  placed  it  uprighU— Jffa«<rrli!y 
oflhf  Scottitk  Border.] 

Tflir  thot  hbn  dead  at  the  Nine-Stane  Rig, 

Betide  the  Hcadleit  Croat, 
Anil  they  left  him  lying  in  hit  blood, 

I'pon  the  moor  and  moaa. 

1'h*7  made  a  bier  of  the  broken  biugh, 

The  aauch  and  the  aai>in  gray, 
A  ml  they  bore  him  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 

And  waked  him  there  all  day. 


A  lady  eama  to  that  lonely  boi 

And  threw  her  robea  acida, 
^ilo  lore  her  ling  [long]  yellow  hair. 

And  knelt  at  Uarthrain'a  tide. 

She  Ut^i'd  him  in  the  lAdy-Wall 

Hie  wounda  ao  deep  and  aair. 
And  the  plaited  a  garland  Car  hia  breaet. 

And  a  garlaiMi  fur  hia  h;^. 

They  rowe  I  him  in  a  Itly-aheat, 

And  ban  him  to  hit  earth, 
[And  the  Gray  Fiiara  tang  the  daad  nian't 
mi8«, 

Aa  they  poaa'd  the  Chi^  Garth.] 

They  l.urivl  him  at  [the  mirk]  mldBlght 
[When  the  'lew  fell  cold  and  still. 

When  the  atpin  gray  furgot  to  play. 
And  the  mist  dung  to  tta  hill.] 

They  dug  his  grave  bat  a  hare  foot  deep, 
Uy  the  edge  of  the  >'ine-atane  Dam, 

And  the  cwrezed  hlin  [o'er  with  tht  haather 
flowcrj 
The  moas  and  the  (Lady)  ten. 

A  Grty  Friar  staid  upon  the  grava. 

And  tang  till  the  morning  tide. 
And  a  Friar  shall  sing  for  Ilartnun's  soul. 

While  the  Ucadleas  Cross  ahaU  bids. 


[Or  all  the  border  ditties,"  says  Bkt  Walter 
Hciitt,  "  which  hare  fhllen  into  my  hands,  this  is 
by  fkr  the  mcMt  uncouth  and  savage.  It  Is 
uittilly  cbaunted  in  a  sort  of  wlkl  rseltatiTa, 
excrpt  the  burden,  which  swells  into  a  long  and 
varied  howl,  not  unlike  to  a  view  hoUo'.  The 
words,  and  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the 


*  Mr  Surtees  observes,  on  this  psstags,  that* 
in  the  return  made  by  the  commisdonars,  on  the 
dissolution  of  Newminater  Abbey,  Uiere  is  an 
item  of  a  Chaantry,  for  one  priest  to  sing  dally 
ad  crucem  lapideam.  Probably  many  of  these 
crosses  had  the  like  expiatory  solemnitiea  for 
persons  slain  there.— SooM. 
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stania  (if  it  deMrves  the  nameh  tafBdentlyA 
point  out  its  intention  and  origin.  An  English 
woman,  residing  in  Suport,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Kenhope,  having  been  plundered  in  the  night 
by  a  band  of  Scottish  moss-troopen,  is  supposed 
to  conTolEe  her  senrants  and  fUends  for  the  pur* 
suit,  or  Hot  Trod ;  upbraiding  them,  at  the  same 
time,  in  homely  plirase,  for  their  negUgenoe  and 
security.  The  Hot  Trod  was  followed  by  the 
persons  who  had  lost  goods,  with  blood-hounds 
and  horns,  to  raise  the  country  to  help.  They 
also  used  to  carry  a  burning  wisp  of  straw  at  a 
spear  head,  and  to  raise  a  cry,  dmilar  to  the 
Indian  war-whoop.  It  I4>pears,  fh>m  articles 
made  by  the  wardens  of  the  Bnglisfa  marches, 
September  18th,  In  6th  of  Edward  Yl.  that  all, 
on  this  ciy  being  raised,  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  fray,  or  cbaoe,  under  pain  of  death.  With  these 
explanations,  the  general  purport  of  the  ballad 
may  be  easily  discoveied,  though  particular  pas- 
sages have  become  inesplicaUe,  probably  through 
corruptions  introduced  by  reciters.  The  present 
copy  is  c<HTected  flrom  four  copies,  which  dUbnd 
widely  from  each  other."! 

Blbip'rt  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 
And  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-miU, 
Te  are  baith  right  het  and  fou'  ;— 
But  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 
Last  night  I  saw  a  snnry  sight- 
Nought  left  me,  o'  four-and-twentjr  gnde 

ousen  and  kye. 
My  weel-ridden  gelding,  and  a  white  quqr. 
But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide. 
And  the  twelve  nogs*  on  ilka  side. 

Fy  lads !  shout  a*  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Weel  may  ye  ken. 

Last  night  I  was  right  soaroe  o'  men : 

But  Toppet  Hob  o'  the  Mains  had  gawtcn'd 

in  my  house  by  chance ; 
I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  sp^, 

while  I  kept  the  back  door  wi'  the  lanee ; 
But  they  ha'e  run  him  through  the  thkk  o' 

the  thie,  and  broke  his  knee-pan. 
And  the  merghf  o'  his  shin  bans  has  ran 

down  on  his  spur  leather  whang : 
He's  lame  while  he  lives,  and  where'er  he 

may  gang. 
Fy  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a*  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 


•  iVo^«— Stakes.        t  Mergh—Mnxtow. 


But  Peenye,  my  gude  son,  is  oat  at  the  Hag- 

but-head. 
His  e'en  glitteriog  for  anger  like  a  flery 

gleed; 
Crying—"  Mak'  sure  the  nooks 
Of  Maky's-muir  crooks ; 
For  the  wily  Scot  takes  by  nooks,  hooks,  and 

crooks. 
Oln  we  meet  a' together  in  a  head  the  mom. 
We'll  be  merry  men." 

Fy  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 

There's  doughty  Cuddy  in  the  Hengh-head, 
Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a  need : 
With  thy  brook-sUn  bag  at  thy  belt, 
Aye  ready  to  mak'  a  pair  man  help. 
Thou  maun  awa'  out  to  the  oauf-endgs, 
(Where  anes  ye  lost  your  ain  twa  naigs) 
And  there  toom  thy  brock-skin  bag.* 

Fy  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a  ta'en. 

Doughty  Dan  o'  the  Honlet  Hirst, 
Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a  birst : 
Gude  wi'  a  bow,  and  better  wi'  a  speir. 
The  bauldest  maroh-man  that  e'er  followed 

gear; 
Come  thou  hers. 

Fy  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  five  making  o'  kirns 

and  tube, 
In  the  Micol  forest  woods.t 
Tour  craft  has  na  left  the  value  of  an  oak 

rod. 
But  if  you  had  had  ony  fear  o'  God, 
Last  night  ye  had  na  slept  sae  sound. 
And  let  my  gear  be  a'  ta'en. 

Fy  bids  1  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Ah  !  lads,  we'll  fkng  them  a'  in  a  net  I 
For  I  ha'e  a'  the  fords  o*  Liddel  set;t 


*  The  badger-skin  pouch  was  used  for  carrying 
ammunition. — Scott. 

f  A  wood  in  Cumberland,  in  whidi  Suport  is 
situated. — Seatt. 
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f  Watching  fords  was  a  ready  mode  of  inter- 
m  oepting  the  marauders ;  the  names  of  the  most 
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Thr  Dutikln  nml  tlu'  iHwr-lnup, 

Tlic  Willii-runl.Hiiil  th.*  WuUr-Hlaik, 

Tho  liliu-k-rock  iiml  tlio  Tntut-tlub  of  I<iil- 

Th'.-iv  Rtiinda  John  KnrHi'-r  wi' tlvo  nivii  ut 

liiri  l>ncU, 
W'i'  Imrt  fMit  ami  ra]i  nrHt-  il : 
DiMi !  en'  ut  thttiii  i-'m,  Ji.ck  ; 
That  funl'H  lickvr,  I  wiit  w«-il. 

Fy  l:iilt !  a)i(>iit  u'  a'  u'  a'  u'. 

My  KL'ui  'k  a'  tu'vii. 

IIiM>!  hiMi!  gnn-  raiM  tlie  IMd  S<<utcr,  ami 

KiDKun'M  Wilt, 
Vi'V  n  br«ail  cliih'.i.  and  a  wlrkor; 
I  wat  wi-ll  they'll  inak'  u  f«>nl  n'.cki  r. 
Hau  whctliiT  thi-y  l>e  Kllioti  <'r  Animtrauffi, 
Or  muvh  riiliiiR  r^>(>tii,  or  rudo  Jobnat<im>«t 
Or  wlutlii-r  thoy  bo  tnu  tho  Tarro*  or  Kw»- 

dal<>, 
Thi'y  iiiiiiiii  turn  and  fight,  or  try  thu  dti-iJ* 

o'  Llddi'l. 

Ky  liu\» !  ihout  :i'  a'  a'  a'  a', 
My  Kctvr'i  a'  tit.>:i. 

"  All !  but  tlipy  will  iilay  you  another  J Igir, 
V'lT  they  will  ovit  at  tho  biK  riif, 
And  tbruuKh  ut  KarKy  (Jmnu''«  (?iiii  *•♦ 
Hut  I  haV  anitbiT  wilu  for  that: 
Fur  1  ba'o  littlu  Will,  and  Htalwnrt  Wat. 
And  laiiK  AiuUy,  in  tlio  SoutiT  Mmir, 
Wi'  liiM  ahutli  (log  alu  in  liii  watch  right 
•uru;  I 


noted  fordit  upon  the  Llddcl  uro  rvclti-d  iu  this 
verM. — Scott. 

*  ForKiu  Oronie  of  Howport,  aa  ono  of  the 
chivf  nii>n  of  tlmt  clan,  liecauie  ■vcurlty  to  f<<>rd 
Hcroo|H!  fur  tlio  good  beluivlour  of  hia  flrlciida 
ainl  (IfiM-ndaiita,  tith  January,  1063. — Intitxluu- 
tion  to  liiKtnry  of  Wcatinurvluud  and  CuiuUr- 
land,  ]i.  m.-'ScM. 

t  Tho  ai-ntinflrt,  wlio,  by  tho  inan-h  Liwa, 
wi-ro  iilantfil  uixm  tbo  biirder  ra<'h  iiiKht,  hail 
uaually  aluiitli-doK,  (-r  Mood-houndri,  ahinR  with 
thoni. — Soo  Nicholfton'H  llonli-r  I.awa,  and  I<ord 
Wbartuu'a  lU-tfuLiliuna,  in  tliu  tilh  of  Kdwurd 
VI. 

Of  the  bl<io<l -hound  wc  Iiaro  aaid  aoinething  in 
the  noti-a  on  llolibio  Noble ;  but  wo  inay,  in  ad- 
dition, n-ii  r  to  the  foliowinR  poutlml  deacription 
of  tUo  qujilitlci  and  uaca  of  that  aingulur  ani- 
mal ;— 


'h  Should  th<'  dog  Ri'o  a  hai  k, 

lIu'ilUoutinhlaMrk, 
And  die  or  won. 

Fy  Uuia !  ahout  a'  a'  a'  u'  a*. 
My  gear'*  a'  ta'vn. 


Ua !  l>oya— I  aoe  •  party  appearing— wba'a 

yon  '■* 
Mcthinka  It'a  the  niptaiu  of  Uewcuktl^,  and 
Jephtha'a  John,t 


-  -  ■ '  ITjion  the  banka 
Of  Tweed,  klow  «indinf  tLiuii|cli  the  v«lr,  lit*  kcat 
Of  irar  and  rapine  once,  cie  Bntuaa  knew 
Tlie  aweet*  of  peace,  or  Anna'a  drrad  ctimnaudB 
To  laatinK  IraifUM  the  haughty  rival*  awed, 
There  dwelt  a  pilfrrini;  rnrr,  Wfll  tnda'd  and  aklll'd 
In  all  Uie  inykterie*  ol  theft,  the  apuil 
Their  only  aulutance,  friula  and  wtf  their  aport. 
Nut  nioie  exprit  lu  every  fraudAd  art 
Thr  arch  felon  wa«  uf  old,  who  by  tlie  tail 
Drew  back  tiia  luwinr  urue :  in  vain  hia  wiUa, 
In  vain  the  idielter  or  tur  coir  ring  ruck, 
III  vaiu  the  aonly  cloud  and  niddy  flainea, 
TlihtiHued  frotti  liin  mouth,  for  aoon  he  paid 
His  r<irfeit  iile:  a  drbt  now  jiiktly  due 
Tu  wion(;ed  Alcidt*a,  and  aveiigtnK  llraveni 
Veii'd  IU  tlie   aluuloa   of  night,    iha  furd   the 
fetreiiu, 
Tlien,  pruwlinic  far  and  neer,  whate'er  they  aetae 
Becoioea  tlitir  prey :  nor  llocka  nor  herda  are  aafr. 
Nor  atelli  protcrt  the  kti-er,  nor  atrong  barr*d  iotus     ^ 
Hrcure  the  favourite  hon>e.    Sjob  aa  the  mora 
Ilrveala  hia  wronga,  with  ghaatly  viaage  wau  ' 

The  plunder'd  owner  atanda,  and  from  hia  lip* 
A  thiuuand  thronging  curaea  burkt  tlicir  way.  '■ 

llr  calla  hia  ktout  allira,  and  in  a  lino 
Ilia  f,iith(iil  bounda  he  lead*;  thrn  with  a  voiv« 
That  uttrra  loud  hia  raf(r,  atti-iili>r  cheera. 
Koon  the  aegacioua  brute,  h-a  c-iiliug  tail  ', 

Fiourikh'd  in  aii,  low  Leuding,  pliea  around 
Ilia  buky  Boa«,  tin-  •teaming  vapour  anutfa 
Iiiquiaitive,  nor  Ifuvi-a  one  turf  untiled : 
Till,  oonkciouB  ol  tiie  iec<*nt  ktiiina,  liia  heart  '■ 

liuta  iiuirk,  liia  anuflling  uom>,  hia  active  tail, 
Allfat  Ilia  joy,  tlirn,  with  deep-opening  Biuuth 
That  niakea  tho  welkin  tremble,  he  proclainu 
The  audacioua  felon !  fool  hy  foot  he  marka 
Ilia  windiug-wiiy,  while  all  the  liktcuiug  crowd  ( 

Applaud  Ilia  rranuninga.     O'er  the  watery  ford, 
Diy  aandy  hrathn,  and  ktony  barren  bill*. 
O'er  beaten  tracka,  with  men  and  lica*l  Jutatn'd, 
Unerring  he  puraiwai  till,  at  the  cut 
Arrived,  and  aeiiiiig  by  hia  guilty  throat  \ 

The  raitiff  vile,  redeem*  tlie  captive  piry  i 
8o  exiiuiailely  delicate  hi*  arnhe '.  r 

Humrnrillc'a  Chaae.  i 


.F 


J 


I  AcconlinK  to  tlio  latu  (ilenrlddcll'i  nutM  on 
this  l>alla«l,  the  oflloc  of  captain  of  UuwcMtle  wne 
liulil  by  tlic  chief  of  thu  Nixoui.  . 

Cutlowdlo  ia  a  iinall  villago  in  Cunaberlancl, 
uvar  the  Junction  of  the  £bk  and  Liddel.— .S'ro/^ 
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Coming  down  by  the  foul  steps  of  OaUowdk'sA  in  powestion  of  liis  estate  abont  1950;  so  that. 


loan: 

Tiiey'll  make  a'  ricker,  come  which  way  they  will. 
Ha  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Captidn  Musgrave,  and  a'  his  band,* 
Are  coming  down  by  the  Siller-strand, 
And  the  muckle  toun-bell  o'  Carlisle  is  rang ; 
My  gear  was  a'  weel  won, 
And  before  it's  carried  o'er  the  border,  mony 
a  man's  gae  down. 

Fy  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 


uft  iWaitla^ci^* 


[First  published  in  the  Ministrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border.—"  This  ballad,"  says  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  "has  a  claim  to  very  high  antiquity- 
It  has  been  preserred  by  tradition ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  authentic  instance  of  a  long  and 
Tery  old  poem,  exclusiTely  thus  preeerred.  It  is 
only  known  to  a  few  old  people  upon  the  seques- 
tered banks  of  the  Ettrick;  and  is  published^  as 
written  down  firom  the  reoitatton  of  the  motiier 
of  Mr  James  Hogg.  She  learned  the  ballad  firom 
a  blind  man,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety,  and  is  said  to  have  been  poasessed  of 
much  traditionary  knowledge.  Although  the 
language  of  this  poem  is  much  modernised,  yet 
many  words,  which  the  reciters  have  retained 
without  understanding  them,  still  preserro  traces 
of  its  antiquity.  Such  are  the  words  springaU 
(corruptedly  pronounced  $pringtvaUa,)  tomiet, 
porteullixe,  and  many  other  appropriate  terms  of 
war  and  chivalry,  which  oouid  never  have  been 
introduced  by  a  modem  ballad-maker.  The  in- 
cidents are  striking  and  well-managed:  and 
they  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"  The  date  of  the  ballad  cannot  be  asoertidned 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
land,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been 

*  Ttiis  was  probably  the  fkmous  captain  Jack 
Musgrave,  who  had  charge  of  the  watch  along 
the  Cryisop,  or  Kershope,  as  appears  firom  the 
order  of  the  watches  appointed  by  Lord  Whar- 
ton, when  deputy-warden -genenJ,  in  the  6th 
Edward  VL—Seott. 


as 
he  survived  the  conunencement  of  the  wars  be- 
twixt England  and  Scotland,  in  1896,  his  prowen 
against  the  English,  in  defence  of  his  castle  of 
Lauder  or  Thirlstane,  must  have  been  exerted 
during  his  extreme  old  age.  He  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  for  devotion  as  well  as  valour ; 
for,  A.  D.  1249,  Dominus  Ricardus  de  Mautlant 
gave  to  the  abbey  of  Dryburgh,  "  Terras  suas  de 
Haubentside,  in  territorio  suo  de  Thirlestane, 
pro  salute  animae  suse,  et  sponste  susB,«ntecesso- 
rum  suorum  et  sucoessorum  suoruro,  in  perpe- 
tuum."  He  also  gave,  to  the  same  convent, 
"  Omnes  terras,  quas  Walterus  de  Oiling  tenuit 
in  feodo  suo  de  Thirlestane,  et  pastura  incom- 
muni  de  Thirlestane,  ad  quadraginta  oves,  sexa- 
ginta  vaccas,  et  ad  viginti  equos."— Cartulary  of 
Dryburgh  Abl>ey,  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

"  From  the  following  ballad,  and  from  the 
fiimily  traditions  referred  to  in  the  Maitland 
MSS.,  Auld  Maitland  appears  to  have  had  three 
sons ;  but  we  learn,  fh>m  the  latter  authority, 
that  only  one  survived  him,  who  was  thence 
sumamed  Burd  atone,  which  signifies  either  uh' 
equalled,  or  lolUary.  A  Coruolation,  addressed  to 
Sir  Ricliard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  a  poet  and 
scholar  who  flourished  alx>ut  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  gives  name  to  the 
Maitland  MSS.,  draws  a  parallel  betwixt  his  do- 
mestic misfortunes  and  those  of  the  first  Sir 
Richard,  his  great  ancestor. 

"  Sir  William  Mautlant,  or  Maitland,  the 
eldest  and  sole  surviving  son  of  Sir  Richard, 
ratified  and  confirmed,  to  the  Monks  of  Dry- 
burgh, "  Omnes  terras  quas  Dominus  Ricardus 
de  Mautlant  pater  suus  focit  dictis  monachis  in 
territorio  suo  de  Thirlestane."  Sir  William  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1816. — Crawford's 
Peerage. 

"Sueh  were  the  heroes  of  the  ballad.  The 
castle  of  Thirlestane  is  situated  upon  the  Leader, 
near  the  town  of  Lauder.  Whether  the  present 
building,  which  was  erected  by  Cliancellor  Mait- 
land, and  improved  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  still  merits  the  epithet  of  a  dark- 
tome  houte.  I  find  no  notice  of  the  siege  in  his- 
tory: but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  suppos- 
ing, that  the  castie,  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Baliol  wars,  may  have  held  out  against  the 
English.  The  creation  of  a  nephew  of  Edward 
I.,  for  the  pleasure  of  slaying  him  by  the  hand  of 
young  Maitland,  is  a  poetical  license ;  and  may 
m  induce  us  to  place  the  date  of  the  compodUon 
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about  tlM  Kign  of  IHiflil  1 1.,  or  of  hU  nieoMnr,  m 
wb«n  Um  nal  explulUof  MaitUnd,  and  bU  aou, 
w«re  in  wnM  dagna  obMtind,  ai  well  aa  inagnl- 
fled,  hj  the  UpM  of  time.  The  loTeterate  batnd 
•Kaioet  tbu  Knylieh,  fuundcd  upon  the  ueurpa- 
tlon  of  Kdward  I.,  glows  In  every  line  of  the 
bollad. 

"  Auld  Maltlaiid  U  placed,  by  Wawin  Duuglaa, 
lilahup  ciT  Duukeld,  among  tliu  popular  heroes  of 
romaooe,  In  Iiia  alkgurioal  Palloe  uf  Uonoiir."J 


I 


TiiHBB  livni  a  king  in  southern  land, 
King  Kdwanl  hlght  his  name; 

UnwordUy  he  woru  the  crown, 
TlU  tUty  jrean  were  gane. 

He  hod  a  alstfr'i  snn  o's  ain. 

Was  large  at  bluo«l  and  bano  i 
And  afUirwimI,  when  he  came  Mp, 

Young  Edward  hight  hit  naiiiv. ' 

Una  day  he  came  heibrc  the  kinR, 
And  knevl'd  luw  on  his  kncv— 

"  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  Rood  uuolf, 
I  crave  to  ask  of  tlk(.>« ! 

"At  our  lang  wan,  in  fltlr  Bootloml. 

I  fkln  ha'e  wished  to  be; 
If  flfleen  hundrud  waled  wight  men 

You'll  grant  to  riilu  wi'  me." 

"  Thou  sail  ha'o  thae,  thou  sail  ha**  mac ; 

Isi^itBickerliui 
And  I  myssl',  an  auld  gray  man, 

Array'd  your  host  sail  see-" 

King  Kdward  rade,  king  Edward  ran— 

I  wish  him  dool  and  pyne  i 
Till  he  had  flfleen  hundred  men 

Assembled  on  the  Tync. 

And  thrico  as  many  at  Ucrwicko 

Were  all  fur  liattlc  bound. 
Who  marching  Oirth  with  taJae  Dunbur, 

A  ready  welconto  found.  ^ 

*  Were  it  possiblo  to  flnd  an  authority  for  call* 
Ing  this  personage  Kdmund,  we  should  In  a  step 
nearer  history;  fbr  a  brother,  though  not  a 
nephew  of  Kdward  I.,  so  named,  died  in  Oascony 
during  an  unsueoeasAil  campaign  against  the 
French.— Knighton,  Lib.  III.  cap.  B.—SeoU. 

t  Those  two  lines  are  modem,  and  inserted 


i; 


They  lighted  on  the  banhi  of  Tweed, 

And  blew  their  coals  sae  hei. 
And  flred  the  Mane  and  Tartotdnlo, 

Ail  In  an  evening  late. 

As  th«7  fkrad  up  o'er  Lamroannon, 
Thqr  burned  baith  up  and  down, 

Untlll  they  came  ti*  a  darksoma  boose  I 
Home  call  it  Leader-Town. 

"  Wha  bauds  thU  bouse  f"  jovag  Xdwnnl 
cry'd, 

"  <>r  wha  gl'cs't  ower  to  me  ?" 
A  gray-lmlr'd  knight  set  up  bla  bead. 

And  cracklt  right  crouse^  t 

"  Of  Scotland's  king  I  baud  my  btiuse ; 

He  pejr*  me  meat  and  fbe  { 
And  I  will  keep  my  gode  auld  b«nis». 

While  my  house  will  keep  uie." 

They  laid  their  sowles  to  the  wall,| 

Wr  mony  a  heavy  peal ; 
Out  be  threw  ower  to  them  agea 

Uaitb  pitch  and  tar  barnl. 


to  complete  the  verse.  Dunbar,  the  fbrtieas  of 
Fatrkik,  Karl  of  March,  was  too  often  opened  to 
the  English,  by  the  treachery  of  that  baron,  dar> 
ing  the  reign  of  Kdward  I.—SnU. 

i  In  this  and  the  following  verae,  the  attaek 
and  deflmee  of  a  fortress,  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fburteenth  cvnturiee.  Is  described  accurately 
and  concisely.  Thu  eow  was  a  military  engine, 
rueembllng  the  Ronian  tutudo.  It  was  ftnined 
of  wood,  oowrml  with  hides,  and  mounted  on 
wheels,  so  that,  being  rolled  forward  to  the  foot 
of  the  besieged  wall,  it  eerved  as  a  shed,  or  cover, 
to  defend  the  miners,  or  those  who  wroogbt  the 
battering-ram,  flrom  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the 
garrison.  In  thu  course  of  the  hmoos  defence 
made  by  Black  Agnes,  Counteis  of  March,  of  her 
husband's  castle  of  Dunbar,  Montague,  Earl  of 
Halisbury,  who  commanded  the  besiegers,  oaoasd 
one  of  these  engines  to  be  wheeled  up  to  tlie  walL 
The  countoss,  who,  with  her  damsels,  kept  her 
station  on  the  battlumonts,  and  affcoted  to  wipe 
off  with  hirt  handkerchief  the  dust  raised  by  the 
stones  hurled  fkvm  the  English  machines,  await- 
ed  the  approuch  of  this  new  engine  of  assaalt. 
"  Beware,  Montague,"  she  ezdalmed,  wbOe  the 
flragraent  of  a  mck  was  discharged  fhm  the  wall 
— "  Beware,  Montague !  for  fluruw  shall  thy 
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Knw,  will  yp  ffo,  my  lirotlirMi  two,  ^ 

And  try  •"»"«■  Jniparly  ?"' 

I'ii-  n  th«7  ha'i  im'Mliwl  twa  Mark  honr, 

Twa  blnck  )wtv,  and  a  Rp-y ; 
Ami  thi-y  ar-  on  to  k'njr  Kilw:irl'*  boat, 

II  f>n-  th«-  iluwii  of  liay. 

Wli-n  tli'-y  iirrlVil  U'torf  tlw  hoit, 

Tiu-y  h"v<«r"il  on  tin'  Iny — 
"  \Vilt  thou  Ii-nd  me  our  king's  itandanl. 

Til  IxaralittU-  wiiy  ?"t 


•  Tin-  rmiantiR  i>uiit4ini  of  ochlevlnR,  or  at- 
t"i'iptinR,  •••mi-dLiipiTati'anil  porllouiadTcnturi', 
«  lliout  e  th  r  n'-oialty  ur  «tum>,  wai  a  peculiar, 
iin<l  p<Tli:ipH  the  DiiMt  pronilnont,  frature  of 
I'hivalry.  It  was  not  ni«>n>ly  the  duty,  but  tliv 
[iriilu  anil  <liiliKlit,  of  a  true  knlRlit,  t<>  piTfurm 
mii-b  exploit*,  a4  no  one  but  a  inatlinan  would 
linvc  un<liTt.ikin.  1  tliiuk  it  la  In  the  old  Frcneh 
r  ■iiianoe  of  Kr>c  and  Kin.-ide,  that  an  advvnturc, 
thv  af<'<  Hi  t<>  which  Iny  tlirough  an  avenue  of 
ntakiii,  KiirnlHliiNl  with  thi-  l)luoily  heads  of  the 
knighta  who  had  attunipUil  and  faili-41  to  achieve 
It,  it  called  b>  thulnvitlngtitieof  LA,Joi>(/e/a  Cour. 
To  he  flnt  In  adva.ieing,  ur  InHt  in  retreating; 
toitrike  u|)On  th  •  gat*;  ofaiH-rtiiin  furtr.-H  of  the 
enemy  ;  t<>  Hght  hliiidfold,  or  with  one  arm  tied 
u]>;  to  eiirr>  off  a  banner,  or  to  (left-n<l  one; 
were  often  tlie  aul^eota  of  a  particular  vow 
atnonK  the  vmH  of  chivalry.  Until  aome  dia- 
t'ngu'ahing  exploit  of  thla  nature,  a  young 
knight  waa  not  Mid  to  have  mm  hi*  ipuri ;  ami, 
upon  lonie  oceaalonii,  he  was  ublig«>d  tu  bear,  as 
a  mark  of  thraldom  n  chain  ujMin  hli  arm, 
whluh  W.1S  r  -nHiV  d,  with  great  ceremony,  when 
his  merit  U-eamo  oonsjiieuou^.  Tliesi-  chains  are 
notic«-d  in  the  romamv  of  JrAan  cfr  .S'ain/re.  In 
the  language  of  (Jennan  chivalry,  they  werts 
c:dli-d  Krtirn  dti  (ieluMr*  (ftitt^-rs  of  duty).  Lord 
Herbert  of  Chcrliury  infonns  ux,  that  the  knights 
of  tlie  Hath  were  obliged  to  wear  certain  strings, 
of  silk  and  gold,  upon  their  left  arm,  until  th«7 
luul  achieve<l  some  noble  deed  of  anns.  When 
Fxlwanl  111.  commenced  bis  French  wars, 
many  of  the  young  luu-helors  of  Knglnnd  bound 
up  one  (if  tlieir  eyes  with  a  silk  ribband,  and 
swore,  iM'^tirc  the  peacock  and  the  ladies,  that 
they  WQuIil  not  see  with  both  eyes  until  they  had 
aeomi  pushed  certain  deeds  of  arms  in  Franoe.— 
Frois>art,  Ciip.  S8. 
t  In  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countrin,  the 


"  Where  w.ns  tliou  brad  >   where  wu   thou 
bom? 
Where,  or  in  what  eoonti)'  ?" 


■     -  - -^       ■  -   —    »  - — 

V   i.-ilit'tr>  standards  have  been  olfjecta  of  respect  t*  ^t  and  torn  to  pii'c<-s 


the  vtldieiy,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  ran g«  beneath 
t)ie-ii,  and,  if  m-ccsmry,  to  die  In  tlteir  dcfbnoe. 
In  tlie  agoR  of  ctilvalry,  the»t>  endgnt  were  dia- 
tlngui*he<i  by  their  shape,  and  by  the  varioos 
names  of  banners,  pennons,  pvnonoellea,  &c., 
according  to  the  number  of  men  who  were  to 
flvht  under  them.  They  were  dl4,"Inye<l,  on 
tho  day  of  buttle,  with  sin  uiar  so  emnlty, 
an-l  consigneil  to  tlie  charge  imly  of  sueh  aiwere 
th'-ii^ht  will  ng  and  able  to  deH-ml  tltem  t<>  the 
uttermost.  When  the  army  of  Kilwanl,  the 
liUek  Trlnee,  vta*  drawn  up  against  that  of 
Henry  the  Uostinl,  king  of  Castile,  "Th^ii  Sir 
Johan  ChandoB  bnught  bis  baner,  ndled  up 
togyder,  to  the  prince,  and  said,  'Sir,  behold, 
here  is  my  lumer.  I  requyre  you  diaplay  it 
abnide,  and  give  me  leave  this  daye,  to  raiae  It; 
fur,  Hir,  1  thankf  God  and  yiu,  I  have  land  and 
herltngi'  suffyeient;  to  maynteyne  it  withal.' 
Tluin  the  prince,  and  King  DampetiT  (Don 
J'ciiro,)  toke  the  baner  b<twvne  their  hnnd«t. 
and  spriMl  It  abnule,  the  which  was  of  qrlver,  a 
sliarp  pyle  gaules,  and  delyvured  It  to  hym,  and 
s-ild,  *  Hir  Johan,  I>i-hold  hero  youre  baner;  Gud 
senile  you  Joyu  and  honour  th<Teof !'  Than  Sir 
Johan  Chandits  bam  his  baner  t<i  his  owne  com* 
panye,  and  saydu, '  riira,  beholdu  here  my  baner, 
omlyoures;  kefieitasyourowue.'  And  they  toke 
it,  and  were  right  Joyful  tlierof,  and  s.iyd,  that 
by  tlie  pleasure  of  Uod,  and  Saint  George,  they 
wold  kepe  and  doflmd  it  to  the  best  of  their 
powers.  And  so  the  Laner  almde  in  the  handes 
of  a  good  Kiigllhh  squyer,  called  William  Alery, 
who  bare  it  that  da,>-,  anil  acqnijttvd  himself 
riglit  nobly."— FMissart,  vol.  I.  ch.  937.  The 
loss  of  a  banner  was  not  only  gntat  dislionoar, 
but  an  infinite  disadvantage.  At  the  battle  of 
Coohrrx-1,  in  Normandy,  the  flower  of  the  com- 
batants, on  each  side,  were  engaged  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  the  banner  of  the  captall  of 
Uuche,  the  Kngiish  leader.  It  was  planted  aiiiM 
a  bush  of  thorns,  and  guard«><l  by  sixty  mcsi  at 
arms,  who  defendiil  it  g.illnntly.  "  There  wei« 
many  rescue*,  and  many  a  one  hurt  an 
the  earth,  and  many  fiKits  of  armes  d 
many  gret  strokes  given,  with  goiNl  axes 
that  It  was  wonder  t>  b-hold."  The  battle  did 
not  ci-ase  untlll  the  cnptill'a  standard  was  taken 
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"  In  north  of  England  I  was  bom  :*' 
(It  needed  him  to  lie.)* 

"  A  knight  me  gat,  a  lady  bore, 

I'm  a  squire  of  high  renown ; 
I  well  may  bear't  to  any  king. 

That  ever  yet  wore  crowne." 

"  He  ne'er  oaroe  of  an  Englishman, 

Had  sic  an  e'e  or  bree 
Bat  thou  art  the  likest  Aold  Maitland, 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

"  But  sic  a  gloom  on  ae  brow>head. 

Grant  I  ne'er  see  agane  I 
For  mony  of  our  men  he  slew. 

And  roony  put  to  pain." 

When  Maitland  heard  his  fhther's  name, 

An  angry  man  was  he ! 
Then,  lifting  up  a  gUt  dagger. 

Hung  low  down  by  his  knee. 

He  stabb'd  the  knight,  the  standard  bore. 

He  stabb'd  him  cruellie ; 
Then  caught  the  standard  by  the  neak. 

And  fiftst  away  rode  he. 

"  Now,  is't  na  time,  brothers,"  he  cried, 
"  Now,  is't  na  time  to  flee  ?" 


4 


« 


Ay,  by  my  sooth  1"  they  baith  replied, 
"  We'll  bear  you  company." 


The  youngest  tnm'd  him  in  a  path. 
And  drew  a  burnished  brand, 

And  flfbeen  of  the  foremost  slew, 
TiU  back  the  lave  did  stand. 


We  learn,  from  the  fbllowing  passage  in 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  that  the  standard  of  Edward 
I.  was  a  golden  dragon.  "The  king  entred 
Wales  with  an  army,  appointing  the  footmen  to 
oocupie  the  enemies  in  fight,  whiles  his  horse- 
men,  in  a  wing,  set  on  the  rere  battell :  himselft, 
with  e  power,  kept  his  place,  where  he  plght  his 
golden  dragon,  unto  whiche,  as  to  a  castle,  the 
wounded  and  wearied  might  repair."— Scott. 

*  Stratagems  such  as  that  of  Maitland,  were 
frequently  practised  with  success,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  complete  armour  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  middle  agn.—Seott. 


^ 


He  spnrrNi  the  grey  into  the  path, 

TiU  baith  his  sides  they  bled— 
"  Grey  1  thou  maun  carry  me  away. 

Or  my  Ufe  lies  In  wad." 

The  captain  lookit  ower  the  wa', 

About  the  break  o'  day ; 
There  he  beheld  the  three  Soots  lads. 

Pursuing  along  the  way. 

"  PuU  up  porteulllie !  down  draw-brigg ! 

My  nephews  are  at  hand ; 
And  they  sail  lodge  wi'  me  to-night. 

In  spite  of  aU  England." 

Whene'er  they  came  within  the  yato. 
They  thrust  their  horse  them  flrae,  f 

And  took  three  lang  spears  in  their  hands. 
Saying,  "  Here  sail  come  nae  mae !" 

And  they  shot  out,  and  they  shot  In, 

Till  it  was  ftiirly  day ; 
When  mony  of  the  Englishmen 

About  the  draw-brigg  lay. 

Then  they  ha'e  yoked  carts  and  wains. 

To  oa'  their  dead  away. 
And  shot  auld  dykes  abune  the  lave. 

In  gutters  where  they  lay. 

The  king,  at  his  pavilion  door. 

Was  heard  aloud  to  say, 
"  Last  night,  three  o'  the  lads  o'  France 

My  standard  stole  away. 

"  Wi'  a  fhnse  tale,  disguised,  they  came, 

And  wi'  a  fkuser  trayne ; 
And  to  regain  my  gaye  standard. 

These  men  were  a'  down  slayne." 

"  It  Ul  befits."  the  youngest  said, 

"  A  crowned  king  to  lie ; 
Bui,  or  that  I  taste  meat  and  drink. 

Reproved  sail  he  be." 


t  *'  The  lord  of  Hangest  (pursued  by  the  En- 
glish) came  so  to  the  barryrs  (of  Vandonne) 
that  vrere  open,  as  his  happe  was,  and  so  entred 
in  therat,  and  than  toke  his  speare,  and  turned 
him  to  defence,  right  valiantly."— Frolssart,  vol. 
I.  diap.  807.— Scott. 
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He  wont  hrfbrn  king  Rilw«r<l  atntlt. 

And  knwlM  low  on  hit  knM; 
"  I  wad  ha'i'  Ifmm,  my  lonl."  bo  wlil, 

"  To  tp.-ak  a  word  wi'  Umm." 

The  kinft  he  tum'd  bim  round  Alioui, 

And  wiitna  what  to  Mjr — 
Quo'  ho,  "  Man,  thtiu't  ha'e  le«Te  to  ipMk, 

Though  thou  should  apeak  a'  day." 

"  Ye  laid,  that  three  young  UuU  o'  France 

Your  itandard  ttole  awny, 
Wr  a  fauM  tale,  and  (kuter  trayne, 

And  mony  men  did  slay : 

"  Dut  we  are  nane  the  ladt  o'  Franre, 

SvT  o'er  protend  to  be ; 
We  ara  throe  lado  o'  Ikir  Hootland, 

Aukl  HaiUand'i  oono  are  wa  i 

"  Nor  li  there  men,  in  a'  your  hoot,  , 

Daur  flKht  uo  three  to  three."  > 

"  Now  by  my  oootb,"  young  K«lward  oaid, 

"  WoelflttodyowUbel  j 

"  Pleroy  tail  with  the  eldcot  flgbt.  I 

And  Kthert  Lunn  with  theo:  ! 

William  of  I^ancaater  the  third,  j 

And  bring  your  fourth  to  roe !  i 

"  E»anember,  Plerpy,  aft  the  Hcot' 

Ilaa  cow'rd  beneath  thy  band  : 
For  every  drap  of  Maitland  blood, 

I'll  gi'e  a  rig  of  land." 

lie  oUnkod  Pleroy  ower  the  bead, 

A  deep  wound  and  a  oair. 
Till  the  beot  blood  o'  hla  bodi* 

Cam'  rinning  down  his  hair. 

"  Now  !*▼•  tlayiM  ane ;  olay  ye  the  twa  2 

And  that'o  gudo  companye i 
And  if  the  twa  ould  olay  ye  baith, 

Ye'oe  get  na  help  (Irae  me."  t 

*  The  two  flrot  lines  are  modem,  to  supply  an 
imperfi'Ct  otansa. — Scoti. 

t  According  to  thi>  laws  of  chivalry,  laws  which 
were  also  for  a  long  time  oboerred  in  duels,  when 
two  or  more  pcrsono  were  engaged  on  eaidi  side, 
he,  who  first  conquered  his  Immediate  aDtago- 


Dut  Kthert  Lann,  a  baited  bear, 

Ilnil  many  battles  seen  1 
He  M>t  the  youngest  wonder  sair. 

Till  the  eklest  he  grew  Inen— 

"  I  am  naa  king,  nor  nae  ale  thing : 

My  word  it  ihanna  stand  !^ 
For  Kthert  sail  a  buflbt  bide, 

Oume  he  beneath  ny  hmnd." 

He  olanklt  Kthert  ow«r  the  head. 

A  deep  wound  and  a  sair, 
TUl  the  best  blood  of  bis  bodie 

Cam'  rinning  ower  hie  hair. 

"  Now  iTe  tlayne  twa;  alaye  ye  the  ane  ; 

!•  na  that  gude  companye  ? 
And  though  the  ano  sulil  slay  ye  baith, 

Ye'ee  get  na  help  o'  me." 

The  twa-eome  they  ha'e  slayne  the  aac ; 

They  maul'd  him  cruellle  { | 
Thi>n  hung  them  orer  the  draw-brigg. 

That  all  the  huet  might  see. 

Little  French  Lawyer  turns  entirely  upoa  this 
oirrumitanoe ;  and  it  may  be  remarited  through- 
out the  I'oenis  f  lloiartio  and  Arloeto :  partleo- 
larly  in  the  eunkbat  of  three  Chrietian  and  ttirae 
Pagan  cham|iluiis,  in  the  4Sd  oanto  of  Orlando 
Furloen.  Hut  doubtless  a  gallant  knight  was 
ofti'n  unwilling,  like  young  Maitland,  to  avail 
himself  (if  this  advantage.  Uoinethlng  of  thia 
kind  oeonio  to  have  happened  In  the  oelabvated 
combat,  fought  in  the  preeenoe  of  James  II.  at 
HtirHngi  141U,  between  three  French,  or  Flemiah, 
warriors,  and  three  noble  Bcottishmen,  two  of 
whom  were  of  the  housit  of  Douglas.  The  reader 
will  find  a  Ilb-ral  translation  of  Oliver  d«  U 
Marcho's  acoount  of  this  celebrated  toumqr,  in 
Plnkerton's  History,  vol.  I.  p.  418.— ScoM. 

\  Maltlnnd'o  npolofry  for  retracting  hie  pro- 
mlse  to  stand  neuter,  is  as  curious  as  his  dohig  m 
is  natural.  The  unfortunate  John  of  France 
WAS  wont  to  say,  thnt.  If  tnAh  and  iklth  were 
banished  fVom  all  the  rest  of  the  unlveree,  they 
should  otlli  reoiile  in  the  breast  and  the  month  of 
Wngs.— .«i'ci./f. 

I  I'his  Is  a  vulgar  sound,  but  is  aetaaHy  a 
phrasu  of  romance.  Tant  JVappant  §t  maiUent 
Um  dtux  vat*atut  I'un  tur  I'atUre,  qu$  Uur$ 
hf9umei,  ft  hurt  hauberta,  tont  tout  eosNB  «t 


/  M 


niet,  was  at  liberty,  if  ho  pleased,  to  oome  to  the 

assistance  of  his  companions.    The  play  of  the  ^roinjiux.— La  fleur  des  Battallee.— >#eptt< 
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They  mde  their  hcree,  they  ran  their  boric,  Vi 

Then  hovered  on  the  lee ;  * 
"  \Ve  be  three  lads  o'  fiur  Scotland, 

That  tain  would  lighting  sec." 

This  boasting  when  young  Edward  heard. 

An  angry  man  was  he ! 
"  I'll  tAk'  yon  lad,  I'll  bind  yon  lad, 

And  bring  faim  bound  to  thee !" 

<'  Now.  God  forbid,"  King  Edward  said, 

"  That  ever  thou  suld  try ! 
Three  worthy  leaders  we  ha'e  lout. 

And  thou  the  fourth  wad  lie. 

"  If  thou  should'st  hang  on  yon  draw-brigg, 

Blythe  wad  I  never  be !" 
Bat,  with  the  poll-aze  in  his  hand. 

Upon  th«  biigg  qnang  he.f 


*  The  sieges,  during  the  middle  ages,  (n- 
quently  afforded  opportunity  for  single  combat, 
of  which  the  scene  was  luually  the  draw-bridge, 
or  barriers,  of  the  town.  The  former,  as  the 
more  desperate  place  of  battle,  was  frequently 
chosen  by  knights,  who  chose  to  break  a  lance 
for  honour,  and  their  ladies'  lore.  In  1387,  Sir 
William  Douglas,  lord  of  Nithisdale,  upon  the 
draw-bridge  of  the  town  of  Carlisle,  consisting  of 
two  beams,  hardly  two  feet  in  breadth,  encount- 
ered and  slew,  first,  a  single  champion  of  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  two,  who  attacked  him 
together.— Fordani  Sooticbronioon,  Lib.  XIY. 
thap.  51. 

These  combats  at  the  barriers,  or  palisades, 
which  formed  the  outer  fortification  of  a  town, 
were  so  frequent,  that  the  mode  of  attack  and 
defence  was  early  taught  to  the  ftiture  knight, 
and  continued  long  to  be  practised  In  the  games 
of  chivalry.  The  custom,  therefore,  of  delving 
the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  to  this  sort  of 
contest,  was  highly  fisshionable  in  the  middle 
ages;  and  an  army  could  hardly  appear  before  a 
place,  without  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  com- 
bats at  the  barriers,  which  were,  in  general,  con- 
ducted without  any  un&ir  advantage  being  taken 
on  either  part. — Seoti. 

t  The  battle-axe,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds,  was  a  knightly  weapon,  much  used  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  well  in  single  combat  as  in 
battle.    "  And  also  there  was  a  younge  bache- 


The  first  stroke  that  young  Edward  gu'e, 
Ue  struck  wl'  might  and  mayn ; 

He  clove  the  Maitlan's  helmet  stout. 
And  Ut  right  nigh  the  brayn. 

THien  Haitland  saw  his  ain  blood  fii' ; 

An  angry  man  was  he  '4 
He  let  his  weapon  tn»  him  £&' ; 

And  at  his  throat  did  flee. 

And  thrice  about  he  did  him  swing. 

Till  on  the  grund  he  light. 
Where  he  has  halden  young  Edward, 

Though  he  was  great  in  might. 


Nycholos  Dngerne :  and  that  batayle  was  takene 
thre  courses  wyth  a  speare,  thre  strokes  wyth  an 
aze,  and  thre  wyth  a  dagger.  And  eche  of  these 
knyghtes  bare  ttiemselves  so  valyantly,  that  they 
departed  Aro  the  fclde  wythout  any  damage,  and 
they  were  well  regarded,  botheof  theyme  wythyn, 
and  they  wythout."  This  happened  at  the  siege 
of  Rennes,  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1367. — 
Frolssart,  vol.  I.  cap.  176.  With  the  same  wea- 
pon GrodfV«y  of  Harcourt  long  defended  himself, 
when  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  French. 
"  And  Sir  Godfraye's  men  kepte  no  good  array, 
nor  dyd  nat  as  they  had  promysed;  moost  part 
of  theyme  fledde ;  whan  Sir  Godflraye  sawe  that, 
he  sayde  to  hymselfe,  how  he  had  rather  there  be 
slayne  than  be  taken  by  the  Frenchmen ;  there 
he  toke  hys  axe  in  hys  handes,  and  set  fast  the 
one  legge  before  the  other,  to  stonde  the  more 
surely;  for  hys  one  legge  was  a  lytell  crooked, 
but  he  was  strong  in  the  armes.  Ther  he  fought 
valyantly  and  long:  none  dursta  well  abyde  hys 
strokes ;  than  two  Frenchmen  mounted  on  theyr 
horses,  and  ranne  both  with  their  speares  at 
ones  at  hym,  and  so  bare  him  to  the  yerth :  than 
other,  that  were  a-fote,  came  wyth  theyr  swerdea, 
and  strake  hym  into  the  body,  under  his  hameys, 
so  that  ther  he  was  slayne." — ^Ibid.  chap.  ITS. 
The  historian  throws  Sir  GodArey  faito  a  striking 
attitude  of  desperation. — Seoti. 

^  There  is  a  saying,  that  a  Seottishman  fights 
best  after  seeing  his  own  blood.  Camerarius  has 
contrived  to  hitch  this  foolish  proverb  into  a 
national  compliment ;  for  he  quotes  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  persevering  gallantry  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.  "  Si  in  pugna  proprium  eflbndi  sangui- 
nem  vidissent,  non  statim  prostrato  animo  con- 
cedebant,  sed  irato  potius  in  hoetes  velut  Airen- 


lor,  called  Bertrande  of  Glesguyne,  who,  duryng 

the  seige,  fought  wyth  an  Englyshman  called  Sir  W  tes  omnibus  viribus  incurrebant."— 5coM, 
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lii'l  {•'f  ill"  1'   -I  ti.iit  lliou  halt 'l"nr, 
Timii  iliiiit  liii «;  111  i-iinn  thn\- '." 

"  It*  ii-'i  r  J  ■■  ■.iM  in  Kran«f,  nor  «"#■  r 
III  .-" '••I:iii-i,  wlti-ii  I'm  liaiin-, 

'I  liM  K  1  Aiirl  i>iii-<*  l.iy  ii:i<li:r  iiic, 
Ai.  I  ■  '•  r  Kftl  u|i  auiiiii  :*" 

llf  i  <-piil  liiiii  ilin»'  nml  thn»'  th«-  hi«rt; 

ii--  iiiHiil'il  li.iii  I  ru--ilii- ; 
I':  I  ii  liiii-3  tiiii  •iv/fT  thi-  ilruw-lirlm, 

•^  -I'l-  til'-  <,lli»T  tlin.-i. 

•  N"w,  t.iki:  frufl  rill-  that  r«ftth'r-J.".-'l : 

.^I:i»i-  fill'  IX  litT'l  •>'  htr.ii- ! 
I  -t  ill  1  timlna  I  %<;■'•  lliii  Any, 

I  I  nrik'  iii>  iKiiit  wii- Ynw. 


It  I  ncri-  aiKx*  at  Loinlun  fiMcr, 
v\  lii-ri-  I  wn<t  Hoiii  fi  \f, 
I  IK  v-r  mair  ■ml  '  k.-h.;.  Tnio  tuiiin  , 
1  111  iHiriii:  '■II  II  !<.i:r-tn'e." 


I! 


,-<ioiiii-  ri-citftrt  iv;i.it  It  tiiui. 

-    iIihI  J  ii^ii I.I  ;  i>  iiiiiii-i  nil-  " 

aI:i  -Ii  i«  ill  till-  truo  hfilrit  of  llllinl  Harry,  wbn 

I. Ill  f.-H  Wiillim'  Miy, 

•    I  lilf  ii--lt«T  lo  M'p  ll.r  !■•  ■■■Iicroii  (lif, 
riiriii  Ki'I'l  "r  l-iii'li  Umt  tl.'-7  f-«n  jji'i-  to  rmi." 

Ill  kliijliiR  K^lwartl,  Maitlanil  iKtii  |iitUcMly, 

■  ii  imt  (■•iiitrnry  to  tlHi  luwa  of  hnna,  which  liid 
ii;t  I  iiji-iti  (I  khiKht  ill  ihuw  iiu!M'y  til  hU  aiitii- 
MMiist,  until  111!  yli-lflLil  liliti,  "  rMcua  or  no 
-.-i-iii-."  I'hiii,  thu  M-iKiK'ur  (lit  I<angui>nint 
■:ii.H-  ln-fiin-  the  wulJH  of  an  KiiKliah  iriirriMtn,  In 
■..  ''oiiy,  aikI  liiflii:)!  uny  of  ihi'  di-fumlcra  to  run 

KiufM  with  H  ■iM'ar:  bin  elialUMigH  iMilng  ac- 
1  |jt>-<i  by  Ikrtriinil  Courant,  the  Ko?i-mor  of 

■  111-  filiiii-,  thny  Rouiihwl  thiiir  Hiicnri,  liko  rcnkI 
:.iii)'.>itH,  mill  ilaiihi'il  on    their  horM>*.     Their 

HMiH  M>'ii>  limlui  t<i  pltHMi,  and  LaiiKucmntnoa 

■tiTihrovirn,  nml  lo«t  hlii  hcluii-t  aniungiit  thu 
•lorM-N'  firt.     IIIh  attiiixlanta  wito  ooinlnK  up; 

■It  III  itniiiil  iln-w  hill  iluKK^'r  nml  aaki,  "Hlr, 
:  ii-lil  yi!  my  priboMtr,  n-wiiu  or  no  rcicu6 ;  cl«  ye 
.iri<  hut  'li-uil."  The  illaniounti'd  cliKuiiilon  spiike 
iiotuwiinl;  on  whi«*h,  lii>r(runil,  vnti-rinK  into 
.■'■•r\i-nt  in-,  iliuihiil  liii  ilAKRcr  into  hli  %\a\\\. 
Ili-Hiiiia,  till*  liattlu  HUH  not  always  flnlnhoil  hy 

>iii   warrior  ohtainliiit  thlii  oilvantnge  uvur  thi> 


["M*  KAirn  Y.ruM,  or  Kwric,  ur  Krtra. 
c<iiiimi:nionit«<l  in  thu  following  linn,  wni  oiio 
tlu!  hravfit  nifii  of  a  iiillitary  raoe.  Ha  wna  %->n 
ut  the  ArBt.aml  flitber  cf  the  weond  Lord  Kwriv ; 
ami  wob  blnivlf  cn-atnl  a  loni  of  pvilaimsnt 
■luring  Ills  fiitlKT'i  lifitlme.  In  the  35th  yvar  ^^f 
Ili-nry  VII  I.  Tlw  1-alUul  ia  apparently  a  atnalii 
of  gratulation  u)Mtn  that  event.  The  ptK-t,  or  mom 
pn/l«hly  tlw  ntiitfr,  baa  inailu  ■••m?  confiiil-  » 
In  thv  llni-oKi'i  hy  di^i-lnring  that  bla  hno  wna 
"  iiuvridl  upon  a  Willuugblii-."  His  inoth'^r, 
bowc-Ti-r,  was  of  that  (kniily,anil  he  woa  "  kin  tu 
tb*?  Ni'Til  ami  to  th';  I*«:rcy."  He  waa  ennoblol 
hy  lli-nry,  on  account  of  the  Tigour  with  which 
he  |irf;*.-c>ut4il  the  iMPli-r  warfiuv.  Dut  afU-r 
"  harrying  th«  Mits  aiul  TiviotiUle,  and  knock- 
ing at  K'linl/urgh  gate,"  Lord  Kwriu  wassbdn  in 
the  hattl'i  of  Afit-rani  niftinr,  fought  between  him 
and  the  Karl  of  Angus,  in  15441. 

"  This  song  was  writtrn  down  by  tny  obtifflng 
fWend  Richanl  Surti-<-s,  Ka<i.  i-f  M:dntforth,  froiti 
Um;  reuitatic^n  of  Kuai-  Hndth,  of  Illsh«p  Mldcllc- 
ham,  a  woman  aguil  ufiwanls  of  ninety -onOiWhoae 
huslMml's  fiithrr  and  two  lirotbt-rs  were  killed 
In  the  affiiir  of  1715."— .Scu/<'fl  mnttrtlgy  cf  Ih. 
SeotliMh  llurder.] 

LoHi)  KwaiR  was  as  bravo  a  man, 

As  t'Tcr  stiKxl  In  bis  ilcgiv*> ; 
Tb«>  king  has  s«>nt  him  u  bmail  li>tt<-r, 

A 11  fur  bis  ruuragu  and  loyaltt .  t 

LonI  Kwrie  is  of  n  gentlll  blodc, 

A  kiiighttt's  son  sooth  to  say ; 
He  is  kin  to  the  Nevlll  and  to  the  Perry, 

And  Is  iiuuried  upon  a  "WIHuwIm'. 


,.-./ 


Ii 


other.  In  thu  IiatUit  of  Ki'Jara,  the  fWninus  sir 
John  Chandos  waa  ovcrtlirown,  and  h«ld  down, 
by  a  gigantic  Hjianlsb  cuvalii-r,  named  Martini) 
Femnniies.  "  Thiii  Hlr  John  Chandos  ren>em- 
bred  of  a  knyft>,  that  he  hud  In  bis  boeomc,  and 
drew  It  out,  nml  stni<-k  this  SInrtync  so  in  the 
l«cke,  and  in  the  sydes,  tliat  ho  wounded  him  tu 
dethe,  as  be  laye  uiMin  hyni."  The  dagger,  which 
the  knights  employi  d  in  these  cloho  and  desperate 
struggles,  was  callvil  the  jionfarcf  ^f  mercy. 

Si,  tl. 
I  Pit!  ut  Kttirii  of  nobility. 
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V.  -  N  A  noble  knight  him  trained  upp, 
\\^'y  dir  Rafe  Balmer  is  theman  I  meiuo;* 

cYv-^  At  Flodden  field,  as  men  do  ny, 
/"  CEaJ         No  better  capten  there  was  seen. 
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He  lod  the  men  of  Blshopricke, 

When  Thomas  Ruthal  twre  the  sway ; 

Tho'  the  Boottlsh  Ilabsf  were  stoat  and  trae. 
The  English  bowmen  wan  that  day. 

And  sinoe  he  has  kepte  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
The  town  was  never  better  kept,  I  wot; 

He  maintained  leal  and  order  along  the  border. 
And  still  was  ready  to  prldi  the  doot. 

The  country  then  lay  In  great  peace. 

And  grain  and  grass  was  sown  and  won ; 

Then  plenty  filled  the  market  ckmm, 
WTban  Lord  Kwrie  kept  Berwick  town. 

With  our  queen's  brother  he  hath  been,  ^ 
And  rode  rough  shod  through  Scotland  of 
late; 

They  have  burned  the  Mere  and  TiTiotdale, 
And  knock  ftiU  loud  at  Edinburgh  gate. 

Nf)w  the  king  hath  sent  him  a  broad  letter, 

A  lord  of  parliament  to  be ; 
It  were  well  if  every  nobleman 

Stood  like  Lord  Ewrie  in  his  degree. 

*  Sir  William  Bulmer  of  Brunq)eth  castle, 
who  is  here  said  to  have  commanded  the  troops 
raised  in  the  Bishnpricke,  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
denfield,  was  descended  from  an  andent,  and, 
at  one  period,  noble  fiunily.  The  last  who  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
was  Ralph,  from  1st  tUl  88d  Edward  III.  Sir 
William  routed  the  Borderers,  who,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Home,  made  an  ezcnrtion  into 
Northumberland,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Metrioal  History 
of  the  battle,  v.  106,  Sco.  In  the  present  ballad, 
he  is  erroneously  denominated  Sir  Ralph  Balmer. 

Seottt 

t  HaAf— contracted  for  Halbert,  or  Bobbie, 
once  a  common  name  in  Scotland. — Sentt. 

t  The  earl  of  Hartford,  afterwards  dak')  of 
Somerset,  and  brother  of  queen  Jane  Seymour, 
made  a  fkirious  incursion  into  Scotland,  in  1040. 

Scott. 


[*'  Turn  hero  of  this  ballad  appears  to  have  been 
an  outlaw  and  deer-stealer— probably  one  of  the 
broken  men  reskilng  upon  the  border.  There 
are  several  different  copies,  in  one  of  which  the 
principal  personage  is  called  Johnie  of  Cookielaw. 
The  stansas  of  greatest  merit  have  been  selected 
fhmi  each  copy.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  this 
outlaw  possessed  the  old  castle  of  Morton,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  now  ruinous : — '  Near  to  this 
castle  there  was  a  park,  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  on  the  fiioe  of  a  very  great  and  high 
hill ;  so  artificially,  that,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
hill,  all  wild  beasts,  such  as  deers,  harts,  and 
roes,  and  hares,  did  easily  leap  in,  but  could  not 
get  out  again ;  and  if  any  other  cattle,  such  as 
cows,  sheep,  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap  in,  or 
were  forced  to  do  it,  it  U  doubted  if  thefar  owners 
were  permitted  to  get  them  outagain.'— Account 
of  Presbytery  of  Penpont,  apud  Macfkrltine's 
MSS.  Such  a  park  would  form  a  convenient 
domain  to  an  outlaw's  castle,  and  the  mention 
of  Durrisdeer,  a  neighbouring  parish,  adds  weight 
to  the  tradition.  I  have  seen,  on  a  mountain 
near  Gallendar,  a  sort  of  pinfold,  composed  of 
immense  rooks,  piled  upon  each  other,  which,  I 
was  told,  was  anciently  constructed  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose.  The  mountain  is 
thenoe  called  Vah  var,  or  ibibCov«qftk»  Oiatd." 

Border  Minetretssf.] 

JoHMia  rose  up  in  a  May  morning. 
Galled  for  water  to  wash  his  hands— 

"  Gar  loose  to  roe  the  gnde  graie  doga 
That  are  bound  wl'  Iron  bands." 

When  Johnle's  mother  gat  word  o'  that. 
Her  hands  for  dole  she  wrang— 

"  O  Johnie !  for  my  benisun. 
To  the  greenwood  dinna  gang ! 

"  Bneugh  ye  ha'e  o'  gude  wheat  bread. 
And  eneugh  o'  the  blude-red  wine ; 

And,  therefore,  for  nae  venison,  Johnie. 
I  pray  ye,  stir  flrae  hame.** 

But  Johnle's  busk't  up  his  gude  bend  bow, 

His  arrows,  ane  by  ane ; 
A  nd  he  has  gane  to  DurriKdeer 

To  hunt  the  dun  deer  down. 


z' 


Ai  >M  caiiif  down  by  Merrieiniut, 
Ami  in  by  Uit'  b<-uty  liu«, 

TlitTu  luu  bd  Mpiwl  a  (lucr  l>iuf 
Aniiiith  M  buih  of  liug.  ' 
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Johnis  be  shot,  and  the  dun  deur  Up, 
And  he  wuundMl  bur  on  the  tide. 

Hut,  fttWMfn  tbo  wftter  and  tbA  brae, 
IIU  bound*  they  laid  her  pride. 

A  ml  Jobnie  baa  hryttled  \  the  drer  wtvt  wcel, 
That  he'e  had  <iut  her  liver  and  lanHi  i 

A  nd  wl'  tbete  he  has  feastMl  hie  bludy  buunde, 
Ae  ir  they  had  been  erl'e  Mine. 

ThKy  eat  aae  much  o'  the  Tenieou, 
And  drank  aui  inuuh  o'  the  blude. 

That  Johnle  and  a'  bia  bludy  bouiid« 
Fell  asleep  ■«  they  had  been  dead. 

A  nd  by  there  came  a  eilly  auld  oarlc. 

An  ill  doath  mute  be  die ! 
Fur  he's  awa'  to  lllslinton. 

Where  the  seren  foresters  did  lie. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  ye  gray -beaded 
What  news  bring  ye  to  me  i"  loarle, 

"  I  bring  nao  newt,"  wUd  the  gray-headed 
"  8a ve  what  these  eye*  did  see.  [aarle, 

"  As  I  oame  down  by  Merrlemass, 
And  down  amang  the  soroftRS,^ 

The  bonniest  ohilde  that  ever  1  suw 
Lay  Bleeping  aiuaug  his  dogs. 

"  The  shirt  that  was  upon  his  baok 

Was  o' the  Holland  line) 
The  doublet  whiuh  was  over  that 
.  Was  o'  the  Linounie  twine. 

"  The  buttons  that  were  on  his  sleeve 

Wvru  o'  the  guud  sae  gudo ; 
The  gude  graie  hounds  be  lay  aniang. 

Their  mouths  were  dyed  wl'  blude." 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  first  fbrester. 

The  held  man  ower  them  a'— 
"  if  this  be  Juhnie  o'  Ureadlktee, 

Nae  nearer  will  we  draw." 

*  Liiw— heath. 

\  Brjfttl*d—ti>  cut  up  venison.   Hee  the  ancient 
bnlbwl  of  Chevy  Chace.  v.  8. 
/  .Vrnyjr'— etauted  trere. 


But  up  and  spak'  the  sixth  forester, 

(Uis  sister's  s'tn  was  he) 
"  If  this  be  Johnle  o'  Breadidee, 

We  soon  shall  gar  him  dee  I" 

The  first  flight  of  arrows  the  foresters  shot. 

They  wounded  him  on  the  knee ; 
And  out  and  spak'  the  seventh  furastrr, 

"  The  next  wUl  gar  him  dee." 

Johnie's  set  his  back  against  an  aik. 

His  fute  against  a  itane ; 
And  he  has  slain  the  seven  forasters, 

JUe  has  slain  them  a'  but  an*. 

He  baa  broke  three  ribs  in  that  ane's  side. 

But  and  bis  collar  bane ; 
Ue's  laid  him  twa-fltld  ower  his  steed. 

Bade  him  carry  tbo  tidings  hamv. 

"  0  is  there  na  a  bonnie  bird, 

Can  sing  as  I  can  say ; 
Could  live  away  to  my  mother's  bow  r. 

And  tali  to  fetch  Jolmie  away  /"  | 

The  starling  fluw  to  his  mother's  window  stane. 

It  whistled  and  it  sang ; 
And  aye  the  ower  word  o'  the  tuna 

Was—"  Jobnie  tarries  lang !" 


They  made  a  r«>d  o'  the  bawl  bush, 
A  nuthvr  u'  the  slae-tborn  trev , 

And  mony  mony  were  the  wvn 
At  fetching  our  Jobnie. 

Then  oat  and  s;<tik'  bis  auld  motlwr. 

And  fast  her  tears  did  Ik'— 
"  Ye  wadua  be  warned,  my  son  Juhnie, 

Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  uwa'. 

"  Aft  ha'e  I  brought  to  Dreadislee 
The  less  gear|  and  the  mair. 

But  I  ne'er  brought  to  Ureadislee, 
What  grieved  my  heart  sae  sair  i 


I  Mr  Finlay  has  prseerved  tlte  following  addi- 
tional stausa,  which  is  beautifully  illustratlv*  of 
the  languor  of  appruadilng  death— 

Tbere'i  no  s  bird  in  •'  tht*  (ore^t 

M'lU  (to  «•  mickle  fur  uit, 
Ak  dip  it!  wiDK  in  the  wan  water, 

And  (trull  It  on  my  e'e  brre. 

i  M    g  Gfur— usually  signifies  goods,  but  here  spi>il. 


/  ■>■' 
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'*  But  wae  betyde  that  silly  auld  carle  t 

An  iU  death  sbxUl  he  dee ! 
For  the  highest  tree  in  Merriemass 

Shall  be  his  morning's  fee." 

Now  Johnie's  gade  bend  bow  is  brolce. 
And  his  gude  graie  dogs  are  slain ; 

A  nd  his  bodie  lies  dead  in  Durrisdeer, 
And  his  hunting  it  is  done. 


JOHNIB  OF  BBAlDIdBANK. 

[Thx  following  flragments are  given  by  Mother- 
well. They  appear  to  belong  to  an  older  copy  of 
the  preceding  ballad.J 

JoHNix  rose  up  in  a  May  morning. 

Called  for  water  to  wash  his  hands  hands ; 

And  he  is  awa'  to  Braidisbanks, 
To  ding  the  dun  deer  down  down. 
To  ding  the  dun  deer  down. 

Johnie  lookit  east  and  Johnie  lookit  west. 
And  its  lang  before  the  sun  sun ; 

And  there  did  he  spy  the  dun  deer  lie. 
Beneath  a  bush  of  brume  brume. 
Beneath  a  bush  o'  brume. 

Johnie  shot,  and  the  dun  deer  lap. 
And  he's  woundit  her  In  the  side  side ; 

Out  then  spake  his  sister's  son, 

"  And  the  nelst  will  lay  her  pride  pride. 
And  the  neist  will  lay  her  pride." 

.Tliey've  eaten  sae  meikle  o'  the  gnde  venison. 
And  they've  drunken  sae  muckle  o'  the 
blttde  blude. 

That  they've  ihlien  into  as  sound  a  sleep 
As  gif  that  they  were  dead  dead. 
As  gif  that  they  were  dead. 

"  Its  doun,  and  its  doun,  and  its  doun  doun. 
And  its  doun  awang  tlie  sorogs  scrogs ; 

And  there  ye'll  espy  twa  bonnie  boys  lie. 
Asleep  amang  their  dogs  dogs. 
Asleep  amang  their  dogs." 

They  waukened  Johnie  out  o'  his  sleep. 
And  he's  drawn  to  him  his  ooat  coat; 

"  My  Angers  Ave  save  me  alive. 
And  a  stout  heart  fkil  me  not  not. 
And  a  stout  heart  fiiil  me  not  i" 


V 


[Thu  is  a  contribution  by  the  B«v.  John  Mar- 
riott, A.  M.,  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy.—"  The 
hero  of  this  ballad,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  was  a 
native  of  EskJale,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  raising  his  clan  to  that  pre-emi- 
nence which  it  long  maintained  among  the  Border 
thieves,  and  which  none  indeed  but  the  Elliots 
could  dispute.  He  lived  at  the  Stubholm,  imme- 
diately below  the  junction  of  the  Wauchope  and 
the  Bake;  and  there  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  seal  and  aasiduity  in  his  professional  duties, 
that  at  length  be  found  it  expedient  to  emigrate, 
his  neighbours  not  liaving  learned  firom  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  '  that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in 
his  vocation.'  He  afterwards  became  a  celebrat- 
ed jester  in  the  English  court.  In  more  modem 
times,  he  might  have  found  a  court  in  which  his 
virtues  would  have  entitled  him  to  a  higher 
station.  He  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  in  the 
year  1637,  fur  his  hisolent  wit,  of  which  the  fbl- 
lowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  One  day,  when 
archbishop  Laud  was  just  about  to  say  grace 
before  dinner,  Archie  begged  permission  of  the 
king  to  perform  that  office  in  his  stead ;  and 
having  received  it,  said, '  All  praise  to  God,  and 
little  Laud  to  the  dell.'  The  exploit  detailed  in 
this  ballad  has  been  preserved,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  by  tradition,  and  is  at  this  time 
current  in  Eskdale."] 

As  AaoHix  passed  the  Brookwood  leys. 

He  cursed  tlie  blinkan  moon. 
For  shouts  were  borne  upo'  the  breese 

Frae  a'  the  hills  aboon. 

A  herd  had  marked  his  lingering  pace. 

That  e'enin'  near  the  fauld. 
And  warned  his  fellows  to  the  chaoe. 

For  he  kenn'd  him  stout  and  bauld. 

A  light  shone  finae  Oilnockie  tower; 

He  thought,  as  he  ran  past,— 
"  O  Johnie  anoe  was  stiff  in  stour. 

But  hangit  at  the  last  !"— 

His  load  was  heavy,  and  the  way 

Was  rough,  and  ill  to  find ; 
But  ere  he  reached  the  Stubhtdm  brae 

His  foes  were  ikr  behind. 
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And  Archie  dldoa  break  hi*  aith, 

lie  ate  the  cradled  iheep ; 
1  trow  he  waina  very  laith 

Slocan  a  tow  to  keep. 

And  aft  sUisyne  to  England's  king 

The  story  he  hae  told ; 
A  nd  aye  when  he  'gan  rock  and  ting, 

Charlie  hia  tides  wad  hold. 
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'  .  .  (  ["  This  firagment,  obtained  flrom  recitation  in 
(  .  y  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  is  sidd  to  relate  to  the  ex* 
^■.*y  \  ecution  of  Cockbume  of  Henderland,  a  border 
'/  '  ^  freebooter,  hanged  over  the  gate  of  his  own 
.  \  tower,  by  James  V.,  in  the  coarse  of  that  memo- 
;  ^  . .;  rable  expedition,  in  1629,  which  was  (htal  to 
Johnie  Armstrang,  Adam  Scott  of  Tushlelaw, 
and  many  other  marauders.  The  vestiges  of  the 
castle  of  Henderland  are  still  to  be  traced  upon 
the  form  of  that  name,  belonging  to  Mr  Hurray 
of  Henderland.  They  are  situated  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Meggat,  wliich  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Ht  Mary,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  adjacent  country, 
which  now  hardly  bears  a  ringle  tree,  is  cele- 
iirated  by  Lesly,  as,  in  his  time,  aflbrding  shelter 
to  the  largest  stags  in  Scotland.  A  mountain 
torrent,  called  Henderland  Bum,  msbet  impe- 
tuously fh)m  the  hills,  through  a  rocky  chasm, 
named  the  Dow-glen,  and  passes  near  the  site  of 
the  tower.  To  the  recewcs  of  this  glen,  the  wife 
of  Cockbume  is  said  to  have  retreated,  during  the 
execution  of  her  husband;  and  a  place,  called 
the  Lady's  Seat,  is  still  shown,  whore  she  is  sidd 
to  have  striven  to  drown,  amid  the  roar  of  a 
foaming  cataract,  the  tumultuous  noise,  which 
announced  the  dose  of  his  existence.  In  a 
deserted  burial-place,  which  onoe  sorroanded 
the  chapel  of  the  castle,  the  monument  of  Cock- 
bume and  his  lady  is  still  shown.  II  is  a  large 
stone,  broken  in  three  parts ;  but  some  armorial 
bearings  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  fbllowing 
inscription  is  still  legible,  though  deflMed : 

'  Hbkh  lyss  Pbxvs  o»  Ooxbubkb  axd  his 

'  WVrS  MABJOBV.' 

/  ^  ^  ■'  \  "  Tradition  saya,  that  Cockbume  was  sarprised 

'  /  by  the  king,  while  sitting  at  dinner.    After  the 

\         {  execution,  James  marched  rapidly  fbrwaxd,  to 

f'A  surprise  Adam  Soott  of  Toahielaw,  called  the 


A  King  of  the  Border,  And  sometimes  the  King  of 
Thieves.  A  path  through  the  mountains,  which 
separate  the  vale  of  Ettrick  flrom  the  bead  of 
Yarrow,  is  still  called  the  King's  Road,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  route  which  he  followed. 
The  remains  of  the  tower  of  Tushlelaw  are  yet 
visible,  overhanging  the  wild  banks  of  the 
Ettridc ;  and  are  an  object  of  terror  to  the  be- 
nighted peasant,  flrom  an  idea  of  their  being 
haunted  by  spectres.  From  these  heights,  and 
through  the  adiaoent  county  of  Peebles,  passes  a 
wUd  path,  called  still  the  Thi^$  Road,  tn.m 
having  been  used  chit- fly  by  the  marauders  of  the 
border."— Scott**  Minttrdty.] 

My  love  he  built  me  a  bonnie  bower. 
And  clad  it  a'  wi'  lilye  flour, 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see. 
Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day. 
He  spied  his  sport,  and  went  away ; 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night, 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
He  slew  my  knight,  and  poin'd  his  g«;ar ; 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  me  in  extiemitie. 

I  sew'd  his  sheet,  making  my  mane ; 
I  watched  the  corpse,  myself  alane ; 
I  watched  his  body,  night  and  day ; 
Mo  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back. 

And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sat ; 

I  digg'd  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in. 

And  happ'd  him  with  the  tod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  liair , 
O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  was. 
When  I  tum'd  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

Mae  living  man  I'll  love  again. 
Since  that  my  lively  knight  is  slain; 
Wi'  ae  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  evermair. 
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|"Tbi-  (irn'mt'i  wprv  a  |Miwerfiil  Ami  numo-  ,' 
ntui  clan,  who  i-liU-tly   liiiuiliitiHt  thr   iK^Iiatt-    | 
nlik-  liUiiit.    Thi'y  wi'n>  muI  to  l>p  of  Sr<ittiih  i-x-  - 
trnctliMi,  mill    thi-ir  rhiiT  olaititatl   liU  ttvkn'iit 
friiiii   Mulki*,  i-nii  of  HtRith-nir.     In  military 
■i'rT!ti>,  tiM-y  wt>n'  nMnx-  attnrh>  il  to  KiiRlaiid  i 
than   to  ^kMt)nnll,  but,  in  tiii-ir  dcpivtlatliina  ij 
un  Uith  (HHintrlvt,  thi-y  ap|H-nr  to  \mxv  bfvn  .j 
v«ry   iiii|Kirl ihI  i    U't,   in    tlie    yc»r    IdUO,    th«  ,; 
Ip'iitlenicii    i>r    ('iiiiiU'rUnit     alh'cnl    to     Lurd 
^k*r\Hl|■«•,  'that  tlii>  <<i:i-iiirt,  anil  thrlr  elana, 
«1U>  thi'lr  t-liililn*n,  ti-naiiK,  and  ■rrvant*,  were 
thi'  ohU'fc«t  ni'tora  In  tli>-  «ih>iI  ami  liM^ay  uf  th« 
intuntry.'     A(iH>nllimly   tln-y  Mi-rfiat  that  tinif, 
iililiH<'«l  t«  niw  a  Uniit  uf  »ur\-ty  f -r  cafh  otiicr's 
|teaival>li'  ili-niraniiur ;  front  wliu-h  IhuhI,  thoir 
numbvn  a]>|x>ar  to  liavo  « .tivt-dM  Tour  hundrvd 
nit>n.— Si-v  hitn>iliu>(iiin  t  <  N:ool«on't  llbtury  of 
CumlNTlanil.  p.  ov\il. 

"  Klcluinl  (Jm-nii',  of  the  f.unily  «if  N\-tlu'rbj-e, 
HU  iinr  or  till'  atti'ihlantx  u|Mtn  C'harlni  1.,  «hi<n 
prince  of  Wall'*,  and  iu>«'oni|>i.nir<l  hliii  u|M>n  hia 
rtMiiantlo  Journey  throujiU  FruniM'  and  H|>aiu. 
Tba  fullowUiR  Wtiie  an«i>ti>te,  which  then  ix>- 
eurrrd,  will  »liuiv,  that  the  memory  of  tho 
lirnMiica*  lionler  rxploila  vitut  at  that  time  atill 
prcaemil. 

•• '  They  wen>  ni>w  enten-d  into  the  deep  time 
of  lA'Ut,  nnil  i*«mld  net  no  ik-ah  In  their  iuna. 
When-uiKin  fell  nut  u  pleaiant  |>Htaax(>,  If  I  may 
inaert  it,  by  tJin  way.  anions  more  aeriitua. 
Thcrv  waa,  near  Uayonne,  a  herd  of  jcoata,  with 
their  yoiintf  onva;  upon  tho  ai^ht  whriviif,  .-Sir 
Ulohanl  (iraham  ti'll«  the  maniula  (of  liuckinR* 
ham),  that  he  would  anap  one  of  tlie  kiila,  and 
make  a»me  ahlfl  to  t<air.\  him  anujc  to  thi>ir  lixly- 
ioR.  'Which  the  primw  overhearing,  "  Why, 
Richard."  aaj*  lie.  "doynu  tliink  you  may  prao- 
tiae  hcn>  )-i>ur  cM  trk-ka  ujHin  tht>  bfinlrrai*" 
I' pun  wlileh  wonU.  they,  in  tho  ilrat  place,  gare 
tlu)  Roat-lM-nl  irood  conteiitinvut:  and  then, 
whik)  th«  maniula  and  Kirhard,  being  both  on 
ftxit,  were  eliaaing  the  kid  altout  the  atack,  the 
prlnoe,  (torn  htme-back,  killot  him  In  tho  heod, 
with  a  t^cottlah  platol. — Which  circuniatance, 
thiiugh  trifling,  may  jet  feerve  to  ahow  how  hia 
lloyal  llighnraa,  vveu  in  auch  alight  and  aiiortftxl 
lUma^,  hxul  a  lutble  acnao  of  Ju#t  dealing.' — Sir  ' ' 
H.  Wuttun'a  Life  i>f  tlie  Uuk.-  of  Uuckiughjun.    ^ 


A     "1  And  no  traoea  of  thia  partieiilar  Hs^rhle 
I    Gncme.  of  tho  ballad;  but.  Arum  the  uentbin 
of  thi-  llUhop,  I  Buapect  h^  may  have  been  one,  of 
'    al»>iit  four  hundred  bonleren,  agalnat  whom 
I    bills  of  complaint  were  exhibited  to  Bobert  AM- 
r:d|tc,  lord  biahop  of  Gartiale,  about  IBSl,  for 
dlrera  incuraiona,  burninga,  murdera.   mutila- 
titniH,  and  apoila,  by  them  committed.— N tool- 
B«in'a  Iliatory.  Introduction,  IxzzL  There  appear 
a  nunilier  of  (infmoa,  in  tho  apedmen  which  w« 
luivc  of  that  Tat  of  deliiiqiu-nta. 
"  There  occur,  in  particular, 

*  uiii  hie  (imnia  of  lt*i:ir, 

M'lil'*  JiK-K  lirminr, 

Vniirur'a  Willie  (irame, 

Murkle  Willie  (irmiur. 

Will  (irame  of  Roketrrea, 

Kitchif  (irame,  younger,  of  Netberby, 

Wat  (iramr,  riUleil  FUnfhuU, 

Wilt  (iraiiir.  Niui>-lr  Wiilia, 

M  III  (irahBiiic,  .Mickle  Wdlia,' 

with  many  otliora. 

"  In  .Mr  lUtann'acuriouaandTaluableeolIevtion 
oflegi'ndnry  iHwtry,  entitled  Ancient  Bonga,  be 
haa  publialu-d  tliia  border  ditty,  flrum  a  eoUation 
of  two  old  black-lettur  copiea,  one  in  the  ooUee* 
ti<>n  of  the  late  John  duko  of  Rozburghe,  and 
anotht-r  in  the  haniln  of  John  Uayne,  £eq. — ^The 
Imrucil  eilitor  montiona  another  copy,  l<vglnnlnR, 
'  (iood  Lonl  John  haa  a-hunting  gon*.'  Tbe 
pivaent  etlition  waa  procunid  fbr  me  by  my  friend 
Mr  William  Laidlaw,  in  UUckhouae,  and  haa 
bi«n  lung  cum'nt  in  Helkirkahire.  Ur  RitBon*a 
copy  haa  occnaioiially  U-eu  rcMirtcd  to  fttr  better 
n.'adinga." — Scolt't  iiiiutrtUy.] 

Or  lis  Lord  Scroope'a  to  the  hunting  gnne. 
He  haa  ridden  o'er  inoaa  and  niuir  i 

And  he  haa  gripplt  Ilughle  tlie  Unume, 
For  atealing  o'  the  bishop'a  mare. 

"  Now,  goiNl  Lord  ^croope,  thia  m«y  not  be  ! 

Here  luinga  a  broad  awunl  by  my  aklBi 
And  if  tliat  thou  canat  conquer  ine. 

The  matter  it  may  auun  be  tryod." 

'*  I  ne'er  waa  aflrold  of  a  traitor  thief; 

Although  thy  name  be  Hughiu  the  Ornme, 
I'll  maki-  thvc  rep.-nt  thw  of  thy  tleeda. 

If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time." 
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"  Then  do  ytnir  worat  now,  good  I«nl  SenMq«, 
And  deal  your  bluwa  aa  hard  as  yi>a  can: 

It  ahall  b«'  tried  within  an  hour. 

Which  of  ua  two  ia  the  better  man." 
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But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  so  free,       'Si 

And  lx>th  so  bloody  at  the  time. 
Over  the  moad  caue  ten  yeomen  so  tall. 

All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  Grame. 


Then  they  ha'e  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town ; 

The  lasses  and  bids  stood  on  the  walls. 

Crying,  "  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thoa'se  ne'er 
gae  down  *" 

Then  ha'e  they  chosen  a  jury  of  men. 
The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle'  town; 

And  twelve  of  them  cried  oat  at  once, 

*'  Uughie    the   Graeme,    thoa   mast    gae 
down !" 
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Then  up  bespak'  him  gude  Lord  Hume,  f 

As  he  sat  by  the  judge's  knee, — 
"  Twenty  white  owaen,  my  gude  lord. 

If  you'll  grant  Uughie  the  Graeme  to  me." 

"  U  no,  O  no,  my  gude  lord  Hume ! 

Forsooth  and  sae  it  maana  be ; 
For  were  there  but  three  Graemes  of  the  name. 

They  auld  be  hanged  a'  for  me." 

'Twas  up  and  spake  the  gude  Lady  Hume, 
As  bhe  sat  by  the  judge's  knee, — 

"  A  {^-eck  of  white  pennies,  my  gude  lord  judge. 
If  you'll  grant  Hughie  tiie  Graeme  to  me." 

"  O  no,  O  no,  my  gude  Lady  Hume  1 

Forsooth  and  so  it  mustaa  be ; 
Were  he  but  the  one  Graeme  of  tlM  luune. 

He  euld  be  hanged  high  for  me." 

"  If  I  be  guilty,"  said  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
"  Of  me  my  friends  shall  liave  small  talk;" 

And  he  has  louped  fifteen  feet  and  three, 
Tho'  his  hands  they  were  tied  behind  his  back. 

He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder. 
And  fur  to  see  what  he  might  see ; 

There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  fkther. 
Came  teaiing  his  hair  most  piteously. 

"  O  hald  your  tongue,  tny  father,"  he  says, 
"  And  see  that  >e  dinna  weep  for  me ! 

For  they  may  ravish  nie  o'  my  life. 

But  they  canna  banish  me  fro'  heaven  hie. 


"  Fare  ye  wec*l,  bir  Maggie,  my  wife ! 

The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  mutr, 
'I'was  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life, 

And  wi'  the  bishop  thoa  play'd  the  whore.  ^ 

"  Here,  Johnle  Armstrang,  take  thoa  my  sword. 
That  is  maule  o'  the  metal  sae  fine ; 

And  when  thou  comest  to  the  English  dde,§ 
Remember  the  death  of  Hughie  the  Graeme." 


HUGHIE  GRAHAM. 

[Tbb  following  version  of  Hughie  Graham, 
Burns  transmitted  to  Johnson's  Museum.  He 
says  he  obtained  it  from  oral  tradition  in  Ayr- 
shire. In  this  version  it  will  be  seen  that  Stir- 
ling, not  Carlisle,  is  made  the  locality  of  the 
song.] 

Our  lords  are  to  the  mountains  gane, 
A-hunting  o'  the  fiillow  deer. 

And  they  ha'e  grippit  Hughie  Graham 
For  stealing  o'  the  bishop's  mare. 

And  they  ha'e  tied  him  hand  and  foot. 
And  led  him  up  through  Stirling  town  ; 

The  lads  and  lasses  met  him  there. 

Cried,    "  Hughie   Graham   thou   art   a 
loun." 

"  O  lowse  my  right  hand  free,"  he  says, 
"  And  put  my  braid  sword  in  the  same ; 
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He's  no  in  Stirling  town  tliis  day. 
Dare  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  Graham. 

Up  then  bespoke  the  brave  Whitefoord, 
As  he  sat  by  the  bishop's  knee, 

"  Five  hundred  white  stots  I'll  gi  e  you. 
If  ye'll  let  Hughie  Graham  gae  fltee." 


^  Of  the  morality  of  Robert  Aldrlge,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  we  know  but  little;  but  his  politioal 
and  religious  fkith  were  of  a  stretching  and  ac- 
commodating texture.  Anthony  a  Wood  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  many  changes  in  his 
time,  both  in  church  and  state ;  but  that  the 
worUiy  prelate  retained  his  offices  and  prefer- 
meiits  during  thetn  a  1. — Sojtt, 
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"lo'lfed,  my  iVIenil,  you've  guMMd  ari^t ; 

I  never  meant  to  tell  tu  man 
That  tale ;  but  crimei  will  oome  to  light. 

Let  human  wite  do  what  they  can. 

"  Ilut  Il4>,  who  rulcth  win  and  well. 
Hath  ordered  flrom  his  teat  on  high, 

That  aye  linoe  valiant  Klllot  fell. 
That  mantle  bean  the  purple  dye. 

"  And  All  the  waten  in  Llddlidale, 
And  all  that  la«h  tho  lintirh  ahom. 

Can  ne'er  waeh  out  the  wnndTnit  maele ! 
It  still  seems  frvsh  with  purple  gore." 

Then  east  and  west  tlie  word  Is  gane. 
And  soon  to  Uranzholm  ha'  it  flew ; 

And  Ualtiert  <>'  Hundup  he  was  ta'en. 

And  brought  Iwfore  the  proud  Buccleach. 

The  clonk  was  hung  In  open  hall, 

Whvro  ladles  and  lords  of  high  degree. 

And  many  a  one,  both  great  and  anuill. 
Were  struck  with  awe  the  Mune  to  see. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Hundup,"  said  Bncoleueh, 
"  Is  this  the  Judgment  of  tio<l  on  high  f 

If  that  be  Klliot's  blood  we  view, 

False  aundup  *  thou  shalt  surely  die !" 

Then  Halbort  turned  him  whrre  be  stood, 
And  wipwl  the  round  tear  fVae  his  e'e  ; 

"  That  blood,  my  lord,  is  Klliot's  blood  ; 
I  winna  keep  in  the  truth  frae  thee." 

"  O  ever-alaok !"  said  good  Buccleuoh, 
"  If  that  be  true  thou  tell'st  to  me. 

On  the  highest  tree  in  Branzholm-houoh, 
(itout  tiundup,  thou  must  hangit  be." 

"  'Tis  Elliot's  blood,  my  lord,  tis  true ; 

And  Elliot's  death  was  wrought  by  me; 
And  wore  tho  deed  again  to  do, 

I'd  do't  in  spite  of  hell  and  thee. 


My  sister,  brave  Jock  ArmstronK's  bride. 
The  birest  flower  of  Liddiatlale, 
By  Lairisttin  foully  was  betrayed. 
And  roundly  has  he  payed  the  mail. 

We  watched  him  in  her  secret  bower. 
And  found  her  to  his  bosom  prvst: 
He  begged  to  have  his  broad  claymore, 
And  dared  us  both  to  do  our  best. 


\**  PariMtpi,  my  ferd,  yell  troly  lajr. 

In  rage  from  laws  of  onu  we  ewenrcd  : 

Though  Lalrlstan  got  double  play, 
'TwM  Odrer  play  than  be  deearvad. 

"  We  might  have  kill«l  Um  In  the  d«rk. 
When  in  the  lady's  arrea  lay  ha ; 

We  might  have  killed  him  iu  his  sark, 
Yat  gave  him  room  to  flgbt  or  flee. 

" '  Oome  on  then,'  gallant  MUlbam  eried, 
'  My  tingle  arm  shall  do  the  dead ; 

Or  heavenly  Justice  is  denied. 
Or  that  iUse  heart  of  thloe  ihaU  biMd.' 

"  Then  to't  they  Ml,  both  sharp  and  nmU, 
With  steady  hand  and  watohflil  aen. 

From  both  the  trickling  bkwdwlrope  Ml, 
And  the  words  of  death  were  said  beiivaen. 

"  The  flret  stroke  Millbum  to  him  gav«. 

He  ript  his  boeom  to  the  bone ; 
Though  Armstrong  was  a  yeontan  bimve. 

Like  Slliot  living  there  was  none. 

"  His  growth  was  like  the  bonier  oak ; 

His  stren;ith  the  bison's  strength  oatviad ; 
His  courage  like  the  mountain  rook ; 

For  skill  his  man  he  never  tiied. 

"  Oft  had  we  three  on  border  fhij. 
Made  chieft  and  armies  stand  in  awe ; 

And  little  weened  to  see  the  day 
On  other  deadly  thus  to  draw. 

"  The  first  wound  that  brave  Mlllbum  got. 
The  tear  of  rage  rowed  in  his  e'e ; 

The  next  stroke  that  brave  Millbum  got. 
The  blood  ran  dreeping  to  his  knee. 

"  My  sword  I  gripped  into  my  hand. 
And  fiut  to  his  assistance  ran ; — 

What  could  I  do  r*  I  could  not  stand 
And  see  thu  base  deoeiver  win. 

" '  Now  turn,'  I  cried, '  Thoa  Ummer  loun  ! 

Turn  round  and  change  a  blow  with  mo. 
Or  by  the  righteous  Powers  aboon, 

I'll  betv  the  arm  from  thy  bodye.' 

"  Ho  turned  with  many  a  haughty  word. 

And  lounged  and  passed  most  furiouslye; 
But,  with  one  slap  of  my  broad  swor<l, 
m    I  brought  the  traitor  to  his  knee. 
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Now  take  thou  tlutt,'  atoat  AnnBtrotig  cried,  A 
'  For  all  the  pain  thou'tt  ffi'en  to  me;' 
(Though  then  he  ehurtly  would  have  died) 
And  ran  him  through  the  fldr  bodjre." 

Buccleuch'e  item  look  begnn  to  eluage, 

To  tine  a  warrior  loth  wu  he ; 
The  crime  wai  called  a  brave  revenge. 

And  Halbert  of  Suadup  was  eet  tne. 


Then  every  man  for  Millbnm  mourned. 
And  wished  him  to  enjoy  his  own  ; 

But  Millbum  never  mora  returned. 

Till  ten  long  years  were  come  and  gone. 


Then  load  alarms  through  England  ring. 
And  deeds  of  death  and  dool  began ; 

The  commons  rose  against  the  Uag, 
And  flriends  to  difTrent  parties  ran. 

The  nobles  Join  the  royal  train. 

And  soon  his  ranks  with  grandeor  All ; 

They  sought  their  foes  with  might  and  mam, 
And  found  them  lying  on  Edgehill. 

The  trumpets  blew,  the  bullets  flew. 
And  long  and  bloody  was  the  trtLj ; 

At  length  o'erpowered,  the  rebel  erew 
Befbre  the  royal  troops  gave  way. 

"  Who  was  the  man,"  Lord  Lindsey  cried, 
"  That  fought  en  well  through  all  the  fray  ? 

Whose  coat  of  rags,  together  tied, 
Beems  to  have  seen  a  better  day. 

"  Such  bravery  in  so  poor  array, 

I  never  in  my  life  did  see ; 
His  valour  three  tiroes  turned  the  day. 

When  we  were  on  the  point  to  flee." 

Then  up  then  spoke  a  roan  of  note. 

Who  stood  beside  his  mi^estye, 
"  My  liege,  the  man's  a  Border  Scot, 

Who  volunteered  to  flght  for  thee. 

"  lie  says  you're  kind,  but  oounaeUed  ID, 
And  sit  unstable  on  your  throne. 

But  had  he  power  unto  his  will. 

He  swears  he'd  kill  the  dogs  each  one." 

The  king  he  smiled,  and  said  alond, 
"  Go  bring  the  valiant  Soot  to  me ; 

When  we  have  all  our  foes  subdued. 
The  lord  of  Liddel  he  shaU  be. " 


The  king  gave  him  his  gay  gold  ring, 
And  made  him  there  a  belted  knight. 

But  Millbum  bled  to  save  his  king. 
The  king  to  save  his  royal  right. 
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["Tbu  ballad,"  says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
"  was  written  by  my  nephew,  Bobert  Hogg,  stu- 
dent  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  on  purpuee 
for  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 
He  brought  it  to  roe,  and  I  went  over  it  with 
him,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the  humour  of 
the  piece,  that  I  advised  him  to  send  it  with  his 
name.  The  editor,  however,  declined  inserting 
it ;  and  it  is  here  published,  word  for  word,  as 
sent  to  him.  A  natural  inclination  to  admire 
youthful  efforts  may  make  me  Judge  partially ; 
but,  I  think,  if  it  is  not  a  good  imitation  of  the 
old  Border  ballad,  I  never  saw  one.  The  old 
castle  of  Hawkshaw  was  situated  in  a  wild  dell, 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  farm-house  of  that 
name,  which  stands  in  the  glen  of  Fruid  in 
Tweedsmuir.  It  was  built,  and  inhabited  long, 
by  the  Forteouses,  an  ancient  fkmily  of  that  dis- 
trict. A  knight  of  the  name  of  S.r  Patrick  For- 
teous  of  Hawkshaw  was  living  in  a.  d.  1800.  His 
eklest  daughter  Janet  was  married  to  Scott  of 
Thirlstane.  All  the  places  mentioned  are  in  the 
direct  line  fhrni  Hawkshaw  to  Tarras,  a  wild 
and  romantic  little  river  between  the  Ewes  and 
Liddel.  The  names  of  the  warriors  inserted,  are 
those  of  families  proven  to  be  residing  in  the 
district  at  the  same  period  of  time  with  Fatrick 
Porteous.  I  cannot  find  that  the  ballad  is 
founded  on  any  fltct  or  traditionary  tale,  save 
that  Forteous  once,  having  twenty  English 
prisoners,  of  whom  he  was  tired,  took  them  out 
to  the  tup  of  a  hill  called  the  Fala  Moss,  and 
caused  his  men  fUi  them  one  by  one  with  a  mall, 
and  fling  them  into  a  large  hole  fbr  burial. 
Whilst  tboy  were  busy  with  some  of  the  hind- 
most, one  of  thoee  previously  felled  started  up 
from  the  pit  and  ran  off.  He  was  pursoed  for  a 
long  way,  and  at  last,  being  hard  pressed,  he 
threw  himself  over  a  linn  in  Glen-Oraigie,  and 
killed  himself.  As  the  pit  in  which  they  were 
buried  was  in  a  moss,  some  of  their  bones  were 
distinguishable  by  the  shepherds,  who  digged  fbr 
them,  only  a  few  years  ago."] 
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"  Have  ye  ne'er  heard  i'  reife  or  ralde, 
0'  Ringan'a  Bab  o*  Thorlberrye  ? 

If  jre  ha'e  not,  ye  ha'e  ezcuae 
For  craeking  here  eae  orabbedlye. 

"  But  I  can  tell  thee,  muirland  Pate, 
Wi'  hingin'  moa'  an'  blirtlt  e'e, 

Te'Il  tell  your  wife  an'  bairni  at  luune. 
How  Bingan's  Bobln  yerkit  thee." 

Pate  Porteous  was  a  buirdly  wight. 
An  arm  o'  strength  an'  might  bad  he. 

He  brooked  nae  fear,  but  made  hit  bragg 
In  deed*  o'  desperate  devUrye. 

"  Have  done,"  he  cried,  "  Thoa  stalwart 
lown. 

Thou  Southron  Hhict  o'  gallows  flune, 
I  only  ken  that  I  am  wranged. 

An'  thou  Shalt  answer  for  the  same." 

They  tied  their  horses  to  the  birk. 

An'  drew  their  swords  o'  mettle  keen ; 

But  sic  a  fray,  as  chanced  that  day. 
On  Border-side  was  never  seen. 

Pate  Porteous  was  the  first  ae  man 
That  shawed  the  red  blude  to  the  e'e. 

Out  o'  the  Southron's  brawny  thigh 
He  carved  a  slice  right  dextronslye. 

"  Now  tak'  thou  that,  fkuse  Ringan's  Bab, 
An'  muckle  good  may't  do  to  thee, 

'Twill  learn  ye  how  to  slice  the  hams 
O'  my  guid  kye  at  Thorlberrye." 

"  It's  but  a  scart,"  quo'  Bingan's  Bab, 
"  The  stang  o'  a  wasp  is  waur  to  bide 

But,  or  that  we  twa  part  again, 
I'll  pay  it  on  thy  ain  bacluide." 

"  Now,  ly  lay  on !"  quo'  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
"  Jfow,  (y  lay  on,  an'  dinna  spare; 

If  flrae  a  Southron  e'er  I  flinch, 
I'se  never  wield  a  weapon  niair." 

They  fought  it  lang,  they  fbught  it  sidr. 
But  scarcely  doubtfVi'  was  the  day. 

When  Southrons  round  their  captain  doted. 
An'  shouted  for  the  gen'ral  fray. 

Clash  went  the  swords  along  the  van ; 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see : 
"  Lay  on  them,  lads,"  cried  Hawkshaw  Pate, 

"  Or,  (kith,  we'll  sup  but  sparinglye." 


'*  Now,  ly  lay  CO !"  quo'  Bingan's  Bab, 
"  Lay  on  them,  lads  o'  English  blude. 

The  Scottish  brand  i'  dalennen's  hand 
'Gainst  Southland  weapon  never  stude." 

**  Lay  on  them,  lads,"  cried  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
"  Our  horses  lack  baith  hay  an'  com ; 

An'  we  maun  a'  ha'e  English  naiga 
Out  owre  the  Penraw  Gross  the  mom." 

The  Tweedies  gart  their  noddles  crack. 
Like  anld  pot-metal,  yank  for  yank ; 

Montgomery,  wl'  his  spearmen  guid. 
He  bored  them  trhnly  1'  the  flank. 

An'  Sandy  Weldi,  he  fought  an'  swore. 
An'  swore  an'  fought  Ai'  despetatelye; 

But  JooUe  o'  Talla  got  a  skelp 
That  duve  him  to  the  left  e'e-bree. 

The  Hurrays  fought  like  dalesmen  true. 
An'  stude  i'  reid  blude  owre  the  shoon ; 

The  Johnstons,  an'  the  Frasers  too. 
Made  doughty  waric  or  a'  was  done. 

The  Tods  an'  Kerrs  gaed  hand  an'  glnve. 
An'  bathed  i'  blude  their  weapons  true  i 

An'  Jamie  o'  Garterhope  was  there. 
An'  Hantane  stout,  an'  young  Badlewe. 

Brave  Norman  Hunter  o'  Polmood, 
He  stood  upon  the  knuwe  sae  hie. 

An',  wi'  his  braid-bow  in  his  hand, 
He  blindit  mony  a  Southron  e'e. 

The  blade  ran  down  the  Tarras  bank. 
An'  reddened  a'  the  Tarras  bum ; 

**  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  sidd  Hawkshaw  Pate, 
I  never  stood  sae  hard  a  tam. 

"  I  never  saw  the  Southrons  stand 

An'  brave  the  braidsword  half  so  weeL"* 

'*  DeO  tak'  the  dogs !"  cried  Sandy  Welsh, 
"  1  trow  their  hides  are  made  o'  steel. 

*'  My  sword  Is  worn  unto  the  back. 
An'  Jagged  and  niekit  like  a  thorn ; 

It  ne'er  will  ser'  another  turn. 
But  sawin'  through  an  auld  toop-hom." 

They  beat  them  up  the  Tarras  bank. 
An'  down  the  back  o'  Birkhope  brae ; 

Had  it  not  been  the  Tarras  flow, 
Nae  Englishman  had  'scaped  that  day. 
to 
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Thu«  WW  tkfM  aa  thirty  Engliilunen 
Lay  gMping  on  tb«  Turnu  mo«. 

An'  thrm  and  thirty  hum  w«re  ta'en. 
An'  M  out  0WT9  the  P«u»w  Ciom. 

The  TwMdd«l«  ladi  gat  hone  an'  kye. 

An'  mnwm  gowd,  an'  gear  their  All, 
An'  aye  ein'  syne  they  bleie  the  day 

They  fought  mm  weel  on  Tarrai  lilll. 


Pate  PorlMw  draw  kia  tma  an'  Iqre 
Back  to  their  natiTa  hiUe  again ; 

He  hadna  loet  a  man  bat  Ibor, 
An'  Jookie  o'  Talla  he  waa  aaa. 

Stout  Blngau'e  Bab  gat  hame  wi'  Utt, 
O  he  waa  yetherit  an'  yerldt  Mir ) 

But  he  oame  owre  the  I'enraw  Ckoaa 
To  henry  Twccddale  glens  oaa  mair. 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITION. 
By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT. 

[From  Minstrelqr  of  the  SoottUh  Border.] 


"  Of  airy  alvaa,  by  moonlif  ht  aluulowa  i . 

The  silver  tokea,  and  the  cireled  trMii."~PorB. 

I N  a  work,  arowedly  dedleated  to  the  preeerra* 
tion  of  the  poetry  and  traditiona  of  the  "olden 
time,"  it  woald  be  unpardonable  to  omit  this 
opportunity  of  making  eoroe  obeerrations  apon 
io  interesting  an  article  of  the  popular  creed,  ae 
that  concerning  the  Elves,  or  Fairies.  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  q>irits,  of  a  Ifanlted  power,  and  sub* 
ordinate  nature,  dwelling  among  the  woods  and 
mountains,  is,  perhaps,  common  to  all  nations. 
But  the  intarmiztore  of  tribes,  of  languagee,  and 
religion,  which  has  occurred  in  Europe^  renders 
it  diiBeult  to  tnuie  the  origin  of  the  names  whldi 
have  been  bestowed  upon  such  spirits,  and  the 
primary  ideas  wliich  were  entertained  oonoeming 
their  manners  and  haUts. 

The  word  Mf,  which  seems  to  haT*  been  the 
original  name  of  the  beings,  afterwards  denomi- 
nated fitiriet,  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  probably 
signified,  simply,  a  spirit  ofa  lower  order.  Thus, 
the  Saxons  had  not  only  dtm^^fint  bergtffkn,  and  ^ 


mmnt-tlfhn,  spirits  of  the  downe,  hills,  and  moun- 
tains; but  also  yWd-«(/kM,  nmdm-eiftn,  »ae-t(ftn, 
and  f9mUr-0(fin ;  spirits  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods, 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  waters.  In  Low  Ctarman, 
the  same  latitude  of  expreesion  occurs ;  for  night 
hags  are  termed  aluinnen  and  atuen,  which  ia 
sometimes  Latlniaed  e/iur.  But  the  prototype  of 
the  English  elf  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  berfi- 
•(fbi,  or  duergar,  of  the  ScandinaTians.  From 
the  meet  early  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  as  well  ax 
Anom  the  Edda  iteelf,  we  team  the  belief  of  the 
northern  natione  in  a  race  of  dwarfish  spirits. 
Inhabitiog  the  rocky  mountains,  and  approach- 
ing, in  some  respects,  to  the  human  nature. 
Their  attribtttee,  amongst  which  we  reeognise  the 
ftaturea  of  the  modem  Fairy,  were,  supernatural 
wiadom  and  prescience,  and  skill  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  espedally  in  the  flibrication  of  arms. 
They  are  fluther  described,  as  capricious,  vindic- 
tive, and  eastly  irritated.  The  story  of  the  elfin 
sword,  Tyt;fing,  may  be  the  most  pleasing  illus- 
tration of  this  position.  SiiaAirlami,  a  Scandi- 
navian monarch,  returning  fhwn  hunting,  be- 
wildered himself  among  the  mountains.  About 
sun-set  he  beheld  a  large  rock,  and  two  dwarfli 
sitting  befbre  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  The  king 
drew  his  sword,  and  intercepted  their  retreat,  by 
springing  betwixt  them  and  their  recess,  and 
imposed  upon  them  the  following  condition  of 
safety ;— that  they  should  make  for  him  a  Ihul- 
chion,  with  a  baldrio  and  scabbard  of  pure  gold. 
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oerning  their  Froddetukenun,  or  uoder-gronnd  AcaoMt,  before  stating  the  popular  belief  of  our 


people,  are  derived  firom  the  duergar  of  Seaadi- 
navia.  These  beinga  are  luppooed  to  inhabit  the 
interior  receaes  of  mountains,  which  they  enter 
by  invisible  passages.  Like  the  Fairies,  they  are 
supposed  to  steal  human  beings.  "  It  lu^pened," 
says  Debes,  p.  804,  "  a  good  while  since,  when 
the  burghers  of  Bergen  had  the  commerce  of 
Feroe,  that  there  was  a  man  in  Servaade,  called 
Jonas  Soideman,  who  was  kept  by  spirits  in  a 
mountain,  during  the  space  of  seven  yean,  and 
at  length  came  out;  but  lived  afterwards  In 
great  distress  and  fisar,  lest  they  should  again 
take  him  away ;  wherefbre  people  were  obliged 
to  watch  him  in  the  night."  The  same  author 
mentions  another  young  man  who  had  been  car- 
ried away,  and,  after  his  return,  was  removed  a 
second  time  upon  the  eve  of  his  marriage.  He 
returned  in  a  short  time,  and  narrated,  that  the 
spirit  that  had  carried  him  away  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  most  beautiftil  woman,  who  pressed 
him  to  forsake  his  bride,  and  remain  vrith  her; 
urging  her  own  superior  beauty,  and  splendid 
appearance.  He  added,  that  he  saw  the  men 
who  were  employed  to  search  fbr  him,  and  heard 
them  call ;  but  that  they  could  not  see  him,  nor 
could  he  answer  them,  till,  upon  his  determined 
refyisal  to  listen  to  the  spbrit's  persuasions,  the 
speU  ceased  to  operate.  The  kidney-diaped  West 
Indian  bean,  which  is  sometimes  driven  upon 
the  shore  of  the  Feroer,  is  tenned,  by  the  natives, 
"  the  Fairie's  kidney." 

In  these  traditions  of  the  Gothic  and  Finnish 
tril)es,  we  may  recognise,  with  certainty,  the 
rudiments  of  elfin  superstition;  but  we  must 
look  to  various  other  causes  for  the  modifleations 
which  it  has  undergone.  These  are  to  be  sought, 
1st,  in  the  traditions  of  the  east ;  8d,  in  the 
wreck  and  conAision  of  the  €k>thlo  mythology; 
3d,  in  the  tales  of  chivalry ;  4th,  in  the  ftibles  of 
olassinal  antiquity;  6th,  in  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  6th,  and  finally,  in  the  crea- 
tive imagination  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
may  be  proper  to  notice  the  efbot  of  these  various^  > 


own  time,  regarding  the  Fidries. 

I.  To  the  traditions  of  the  east,  the  Fairies  of 
Britain  owe,  I  think,  little  more  than  the  appel- 
lation, by  which  they  have  been  distinguished 
since  the  days  of  the  crusade.  The  term  "  Fairy," 
occurs  not  only  in  Chancer,  and  in  yet  older 
English  authors,  but  also,  and  more  flrequently, 
in  the  romance  language ;  firom  which  they  seem 
to  have  adopted  it.  Ducange  cites  the  fallowing 
firom  6uL  Guiart,  in  Historla  Francica, 


MS. 

Flnden  parlent  de  Gnenart, 
Da  Loo,  de  L'Auie,  de  Renait, 
De  Faeriea  et  de  Songea, 
De  phuitosmet  et  de  meuongea. 

The  Lttj/  U  Frain,  enumerating  the  subjects  of 
the  Breton  Lays,  infbrros  us  expressly. 

Many  ther  beth  of  fany- 

By  some  etym<rfogi8ts  of  that  learned  class/  who 
not  only  know  whence  words  come,  but  also 
whither  they  are  going,  the  term  Fairy,  or 
Faerit,  is  derived  firom  Feu,  which  is  again  derived 
firom  Nyn^ha.  It  is  more  probable  the  term  is 
of  oriental  origin,  and  is  derived  firom  the  Persic, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic.  In  Persic, 
the  term  Peri  expresses  a  spedes  of  imaginary 
being  which  resembles  the  Faiiy  in  some  of  its 
qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  fkirest  cisaturss  of 
romantio  ftmcy.  This  superstition  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  the 
Persian  tales,  or  romances,  even  as  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  were  so  popular,  that  it  re> 
quired  the  most  terrible  denunciations  of  that 
legislator  to  proscribe  them.  Vow,  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  Arabs,  the  term  Peri  would  sound 
Fairy, ^b»  letter  p  not  occurring  in  the  alphabet 
of  that  nation ;  and,  as  the  chief  intercourse  of 
the  early  crusaders  was  with  the  Arabs,  <»  Sara- 
cens, it  is  probable  they  would  adopt  the  term 
according  to  their  pronunciation.  Neither  will 
it  be  considered  as  an  ol^ection  to  this  opinion, 
that  in  Heqrohius,  the  Ionian  term  Pkertae,  or 
PhiTU,  denotes  the  mtjn  of  daMloal  antiquity. 
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if  the  Dumbar  of  worda  of  orieoUl  origin  In  that  A  tb«  briUlant  and  fknclfbl  oolovn  with  whbdi  the 


lexicographer  be  reooUected.  Of  the  Fenian 
Peria,  Ouwley*  in  his  "Fenian  MlaoeUanlee/' 
hae  deecribed  tome  characterlitic  traita,  with  all 
the  luxuriance  of  a  fltnojr  impregnated  with  the 
oriental  aeeocUttion  of  idea*.  However  Taguely 
their  nature  and  appearance  if  deecribed,  thqr 
an  unifonnljr  represented  as  gentle,  amiable 
feroalee,  to  whose  character  benefloenoe  and 
beauty  an  essential.  None  of  them  an  mis> 
chierous  or  malignant :  none  of  them  an  de- 
formed or  diminutive,  like  the  Gothic  fhlrjr. 
Though  thoy  correspond  In  beauty  with  oat  Ideas 
of  angels,  their  employments  an  disshnllar ;  and, 
as  they  have  no  place  in  heaven,  their  abode  la 
dUbnnt.  Neither  do  they  xeeemble  thoee  Intel* 
ligences,  whom,  on  account  of  thdr  wisdom,  the 
Platonists  denominated  Daemons ;  nor  do  they 
(correspond  either  to  the  guardian  Genii  of  the 
Bomans,  or  the  celestial  vhrglns  of  paradise, 
whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Ilourl.  But  the 
I'erls  hover  In  the  balmy  clouds,  Uve  in  the 
coloun  of  the  rainbow,  and,  as  the  exquisite 
purity  of  their  natun  r^eots  all  nourishment 
grosser  than  the  odoun  of  flowen,  they  subsist 
by  inhaling  the  tngnnoe  of  the  Jessamin*  and 
rose.  Though  their  existence  Is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  bounds  of  human  lift,  th«y  an 
not  exempted  flrom  the  common  fhte  of  mortals. 
—With  the  Peris,  in  Ponian  mythology,  an 
contrasted  the  Dives,  a  race  of  beings,  who  dUbr 
fWtm  them  in  sex,  appeannoe,  and  dlq>osition. 
These  an  npnsented  as  of  the  male  sex,  cruel, 
wicked,  and  of  the  most  hideous  aspect }  or,  as 
they  an  deecribed  by  Mr  Finch,  "with  ugly 
shapes,  long  horns,  staring  «yes,  shaggy  hair, 
great  ikngs,  ugly  paws,  long  tails,  with  such  hor- 
rible dlflbnnlty  and  deformity,  that  I  wonder  the 
poor  women  an  not  frightened  thenwith." 
Though  they  Uve  rmry  long,  their  lives  an  Ihnlted, 
and  they  an  obnoxious  to  the  blows  of  a  human 
foe.  FruB  th«>  m«  Ugnancy  of  their  natun,  they 
not  only  wage  war  with  mankind,  but  persecute 


imaginations  of  the  Persian  poets  have  depicted 
the  charming  race  of  the  Peris ;  and.  If  we  oon- 
sider  the  romantic  gallantry  of  tha  knJshta  of 
ohivaliy,  and  of  the  crusaders,  it  will  not  appear 
improbable,  that  their  charms  might  ocoaaloiiaUy 
flucinate  the  fervid  imagination  of  an  amorous 
troubadour.    But,  fkirthsr;  the  Intewourae  of 
France  and  Italy  with  the  Moon  of  Spain,  and 
the  pnvalence  of  the  Arabic,  as  tha  laatnafla  of 
science  in  the  dark  ages,  flusilitated  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  mythology  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  west.    Hence,  the  romances  of  Franee,  of 
Spain, and  of  Italy,  unite  in  describing  tha  Taiiy 
as  an  inferior  spirit,  in  a  beautiflU  flnnala  fbrm, 
poasesslng  many  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
eastern  Peri.    Nay,  It  senns  sufficiently  olsar, 
that  the  romancen  borrowed  from  the  Armbe, 
not  merely  the  general  idea  conoeming  thoee 
qiirits,  buteven  the  names  of  indivldnalsamon|it 
them.    The  Peri  Mtrgian  Bancu,  (sse  Herbelot, 
ap.  Peri,)  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Persian  po- 
etry, flguTOs  in  the  European  romances,  under 
the  varioua  names  of  Mourgue  La  Pajft,  sister  to 
King  Arthur ;  Vrgande  La  Dfcmmu,  protfotiees 
of  Amadit  dt  Gaul ;  and  the  Fata  Morgana  of 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto.    The  description  of  these 
nymphs,  by  the  troubadours  and  minstrels,  ta  in 
no  nspoot  inf«rior  to  those  of  the  Peris.    In  the 
tale  of  Sir  LaunfUl,  in  Way's  Fabliaux,  aa  well 
as  in  that  of  Sir  Oruelan,  in  the  same  Intereiting 
collection,  the  reader  will  find  the  fldry  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  Bntagne,  adorned  with  all  the  aplen- 
dour  of  eastern  description.    The  fkiry  JftfiMfna, 
also,  who  married  Guy  de  Luslgnan,  count  of 
Polctou,  under  condition  that  he  should  never 
attempt  to  Intrude  upon  her  privacy,  was  of  this 
latter  clan.    She  bon  the  count  many  children, 
and  erected  for  him  a  roagniflcent  castle  by  her 
noagical  art-    Their  harmony  was  uninterrupted, 
until  the  prying  husband  broke  theoonditiona  of 
their  union,  by  concealing  himself,  to  behold  his 
wife  make  use  of  her  enchanted  bath.    Hardly 


th»  P0riM  with  unremitting  ferocity.    Such  aroWhad  Mtlutina  diacovered  the  indisorset  intruder. 
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than,  tranifSDnning  henelf  into  a  dragon,  ihe  4 1^ 
departed  with  a  loud  yell  of  lamtntatlon,  and 
vru  never  again  visible  to  mortal  eyes ;  although, 
even  in  the  days  of  Brantome,  she  was  supposed 
to  be  the  protectress  of  her  descendants,  and  was 
beard  wailing,  as  she  sailed  upon  the  blast  round 
the  turrets  of  the  oastle  of  Lusignan,  the  night 
befoie  it  was  demolished.  For  the  ftdl  story,  the 
reader  nuiy  consult  the  BibUothequt  de$  Aomoiw.* 
— Oervase  of  TUbury  (pp.  896  and  086,)  assures 
ua,  that,  in  his  days,  the  lovers  of  the  Fadas,  or 
Fairies,  were  numerous;  and  describes  the  rules 
of  their  intercourse  with  as  much  aocaiacy,  as  If 
he  had  himself  been  engaged  in  such  an  aflhlr. 
Sir  David  Lindsay  also  informs  us,  that  a  leopard 
is  the  proper  armorial  bearing  ot  those  who 
spring  fW>m  such  intercourse,  because  that  beast 
is  generated  by  adultery  of  the  pard  and  lioness. 
He  adds,  that  Merlin,  the  prophet,  was  the  first 
who  adopted  this  cognisance,  because  he  was 
"  borne  of  fkuule  in  adultre,  and  right  sua  the 
first  dulc  of  Guyenne  was  bom  ot  mjh«t  >ad, 
therefoir,  the  arms  of  Ouyenne  are  a  letqpard."— 
M8.  <m  Htaldry,  Advoeatu'  LOrary,  w.  4. 13. 
While,  however,  the  Fairy  of  wanner  climes  was 
thus  held  up  as  an  object  of  desire  and  of  aflbc* 


*  Upon  this,  or  some  similar  tradition,  was 
founded  the  notion,  which  the  inveteracy  of 
national  prejudice  so  easily  diflbsed  In  Scotland, 
that  the  ancestor  of  the  SngUsh  monarchs, 
GeoiErey  Flantagenet,  had  actually  married  a 
daemon.  Bowmaker,  in  order  to  explain  the 
cruelty  and  ambition  of  Edward  t.,  dedicates  a 
chapter  to  show  "  how  the  kings  of  England  are 
descended  flrom  the  devil,  by  the  mother^  side." 
—Fordun,  CAron.  lib.  9,  cap.  6.  The  lord  of  a 
certain  castle,  called  Eq^rvel,  was  unfi)rtunate 
enough  to  have  a  wifb  of  the  same  ckus.  Having 
observed,  for  several  years,  that  she  always  left 
the  chapel  before  the  mass  was  concluded,  the 
baron,  in  a  fit  of  obstinacy  or  curiosity,  ordered 
his  guard  to  detain  her  by  furoe ;  of  which  the 
consequence  was,  that,  unable  to  support  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  she  retreated  through  the 
air,  carrying  with  her  one  side  of  tlie  chapel,  and 
several  ot  the  congregation.  M 


tiOD,  those  of  Britain,  and  mora  especially  those 
of  Scotland,  were  fltf  flrom  being  so  fortunate : 
but,  retaining  the  nnamiabl*  qualities,  and  di- 
minntive  slto  of  the  Gothie  alves,  they  only 
exchanged  that  term  for  the  more  popular  appel* 
lation  of  Fi^ries. 

II.  Indeed  so  singularly  unlucky  were  the 
British  Fairiee,  that,  as  has  afanady  been  hinted, 
amid  the  wreck  of  the  Gothic  mycology,  oonse- 
qnent  upon  the  Introduction  of  Christianity,  they 
seem  to  have  preserved,  with  difficulty,  their  own 
distinct  dianoterlstkss,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  engrossed  the  misehlevoos  attributes  of 
several  other  classes  of  subordinate  spirits,  ac> 
knowledged  by  the  nations  of  the  north.  The 
abstractkm  of  children,  for  example,  the  wM- 
known  praottee  of  the  modem  Fhiry,  seems,  by 
the  ancient  Gothic  nations,  to  have  rather  been 
ascribed  to  a  species  of  night^nare,  or  hag,  than 
to  the  berg-^n,  or  duergar.  In  the  ancient 
legend  of  St  Margaret,  of  which  there  is  a  Saxo< 
Norman  copy  in  Hiekit'  Th€$aunu  Linguar. 
Septen,  and  one,  more  modem,  in  the  Auchinleck 
MSB.,  that  lady  encounters  a  fiend,  whose  pro- 
fession it  was,  among  other  malidons  tricks,  to 
ixjure  new>bom  children  and  their  motiiMn ;  a 
practice  afterwards  imputed  to  the  Fairies.  Oer- 
vase of  Tilbury,  in  the  Otia  ImperioUa,  mentions 
certain  hags,  or  Lamia ,  who  entered  into  houses 
in  the  night-time,  to  oppress  the  inhabitaats, 
while  asleep,  injure  their  persons  and  property, 
and  carry  off  their  children.  He  likewise  men- 
tions the  Draece,  a  sort  of  water  qptarits,  who  in- 
veigle women  and  children  into  the  rseeeses 
t^Ueh  they  inhabit,  beneath  lakes  and  rivers,  by 
flatting  past  them,  on  the  surflkce  of  the  water, 
in  the  shape  of  gold  rings,  or  cupe.  The  women, 
thus  seised,  are  employed  as  nurses,  and,  after 
seven  yean,  are  permitted  to  revisit  earth.  G«r- 
vase  mentions  one  woman,  in  particular,  who 
had  been  allured  by  obeerving  a  wooden  dish,  or 
cup,  fioat  by  her,  while  washing  clothes  in  a  river 
Being  seized  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  depths, 
she  was  conducted  into  one  of  these  rabtenanean 
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I  which  the  dsfcribed  m  Tory  magniflonit,  A    it*'  "T^^**  •<»>•  P'?^!  "* :  mother  loit. 
i.woioaHw  oncnuouaa  T«rj  uHHiuu.»»i«^     Bmu^  to  enunp  their  joiaU  thatawim  for  vortt 

Osa  kind  of  thcae,  the  ItaUana  tktm  b&bm. 


and  employed  M  nune  to  one  of  the  brood  of  the 
hag  who  had  •llared  her.  Dariog  her  reaidenoe 
In  this  capaeltgr,  having  aooidentaUy  touched  one 
of  her  eyes  with  an  ointment  of  nrpent'i  greaae, 
■he  pereeired,  at  her  return  to  the  world,  that 
•he  had  acquired  the  fiunilty  of  eeelng  the  draem, 
when  they  Intermingle  themaelvea  with  men. 
Of  thia  power  ahe  waa,  howerer,  deprived  hy  the 
touch  of  her  ghoeCly  miatreM,  whom  ahe  had  one 
day  inoautloualy  addreeied.  It  la  a  oorioua  Ihot^ 
that  thla  atory.  In  almoet  all  Ita  parte,  ia  current 
in  both  the  Uighlanda  and  Lowlanda  of  Scotland, 
with  no  other  variation  than  the  aubetitutlon  of 
Falrke  for  draem,  and  the  cavern  of  a  hill  fbr  that 
of  a  river.  •  Theae  water  flenda  are  thus  chaiao- 
teriied  by  Heywood,  hi  the  HUrarchU— 

"  Spirit*,  that  have  o'er  water  fouTemetnent, 
Are  to  mankind  alike  maleyolent : 
They  trouble  leaa,  flooda,  rivera.  orookea,  aad  wela, 
Meraa,  lakea,  and  lore  to  enhabit  watry  ceUai 
Hence  noiaome  and  peatiferoua  vapoora  vaia«i 
Bealdeat  they  men  encounter  diveia  way*. 

*  Indeed,  many  of  the  vulgar  account  It  ex< 
tremely  dangeroua  to  touch  any  thing,  which 
they  may  happen  to  find,  without  tmtning  (bleas* 
ing)  it.  the  anaree  of  the  enemy  being  notorioua 
and  well  atteeted.  ▲  poor  woman  of  Hviotdale, 
having  been  fortunate  enough,  as  she  thought 
herself,  to  And  a  wooden  beetle,  at  the  very  time 
when  she  needed  such  an  implement,  aeiaed  it 
without  pronouncing  the  proper  bleaaing,  and, 
carrying  it  home,  laid  it  above  her  bed,  to  be 
ready  for  employment  in  the  morning.  At  mid- 
night, the  window  of  her  cottage  opened,  and  a 
loud  voice  was  heard,  calling  upon  acme  one 
within,  by  a  strange  and  uncouth  name,  which  I 
have  ftngotten.  The  terrified  cottager  ^taoulated 
a  prayer,  which,  we  may  suppoee.  Insured  her 
personal  sabty ;  while  the  enchanted  Implement 
of  housewifory,  tumbling  fhnn  the  bedstead,  de- 
parted by  the  window  with  no  small  noise  and 
precipitation.  In  a  humorous  fogltlve  tract, 
the  late  Dr  Johnson  is  introduced  as  dlqmtlng 
the  authenticity  of  an  apparition,  merely  beoanae 
the  spirit  assudid  the  shape  of  a  tea-pot,  and  of 
a  shoulder  of  mutton.  No  doubt,  a  caae  ao  mndi 
in  point,  as  that  we  have  now  quoted,  would 
have  removed  his  incredality. 


Fee  the  French,  we  aybila,  and  the  aame  { 
Othera  white  nympha,  and  thoee  that  have  them 
Mi(ht  ladice  aome,  of  which  Uabnndia  queea. 

Hierarehia  of  the  Bleeeed  Angela,  p.  S07. 

The  following  Frisian  superstition,  relatad  by 
Schott,  in  his  "  Physica  Oarioaa,"  p  881,  on  the 
authority  of  Comdlus  a  Kempen,  eoiacUim  move 
accurately  with  the  popular  opinlona  concerning 
the  Fairies,  than  even  the  drmta  of  Gervaae,  or 
the  water-spirits  of  Thomas  Heywood.—"  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  In  880,"  says  he, 
"many  apectres  Infested  Friesland,  partienlariy 
the  white  nymphs  of  the  andents,  which  the  mo- 
dems denominate  niUe  wt'twn,  who  inhabited  a 
subterraneous  cavern,  formed  In  a  wondarftil 
manner,  without  human  art,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
mountain.  These  were  accustomed  to  sttii»rlse 
benighted  travellers,  shepherds  watching  their 
herds  and  flocks,  and  women  newly  dellwred, 
with  their  children ;  and  convey  them  into  their 
caverns,  flrom  which  sabterraaean  murmufs,  tha 
cries  of  children,  the  groans  and  lamentations  of 
men,  and  sometimes  Imperfect  words,  and  all 
kinds  of  musical  sounds,  were  heard  to  proceed.'* 
The  same  superstition  is  detailed  by  Bdiker,  ia  hla 
"World  Bewitch'd,"  p.  196,  of  the  Bn^lah 
tranalation.  Aa  the  diflbrent  daises  of  qrfrita 
were  gradually  confounded,  the  abstraction  of 
children  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  aaoribed  to 
the  elvea,  or  Fairiea ;  yet  not  so  entirely  aa  to  ex- 
dude  hags  and  witches  flrom  the  occasional  exar> 
tlon  of  their  ancient  privilege.  In  Germany,  the 
aame  oonfosion  of  classes  has  not  taken  plaoe. 
In  the  beautlflil  ballads  of  the  "  Brl  King,"  the 
"  Water  King,"  and  the  "  Mer-Mald,"  we  stlU 
recognise  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Ootha, 
oonceming  the  fvald'«lt>en,  and  the  draem, 

A  similar  superstition,  oonceming  abetraetion 
by  dnmons,  seems.  In  the  time  of  Oervase  of  Til- 
bury, to  have  pervaded  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope.  "  In  Catalonia,"  says  the  author,  "  there 
ia  a  lofty  mountain,  named  Oavagum,  at  the  foot 
« ^of  which  runs  a  river  with  golden  sands.  In  tha 
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vicinity  of  which  there  are  likewise  mines  of  ril- A  lead  to  the  subterranean  habitations  of  the 


Ter.  This  mountain  is  steep,  and  almost  inao- 
oessible.  On  its  top,  which  is  always  oorered 
with  ice  and  snow,  is  a  blaok  and  bottomless  lahe, 
into  which  if  a  stone  be  thrown,  a  tempest  sod- 
denly  rises ;  and  near  this  lake,  though  inTlslble 
to  men,  is  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  daemons. 
In  a  town  adjacent  to  this  mountain,  named 
Junchera,  lived  one  Peter  de  Gabinam.  "  Being 
one  day  teased  with  the  finetfldness  of  his  young 
daughter,  he,  in  his  impatience,  suddenly  wished 
that  the  devil  might  take  her;  when  she  was 
immediately  borne  away  by  the  spirits.  About 
seven  years  afterwards,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
city,  passing  by  the  mountain,  met  a  man,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  the  burthen  he  was  con- 
stantly forced  to  bear.  Upon  inquiring  the  caase 
of  his  complaining,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  oairy 
any  load,  the  man  related,  that  he  had  been  nn- 
vnurily  devoted  to  the  spirits  by  an  execration, 
and  that  they  now  employed  him  constantly  as  a 
vehicle  of  burthen.  As  a  proof  of  his  assertion, 
he  added,  that  the  daughter  of  his  fSellow-dtisen 
was  detained  by  the  spirits,  but  that  they  were 
willing  to  restore  her,  if  her  father  vronld  come 
and  demand  her  on  the  mountain.  Peter  de 
Oabinam,  on  being  informed  of  this,  ascended 
the  mountain  to  the  lake,  and.  In  the  name  of 
Qod,  demanded  his  daughter ;  when  a  tall,  thin, 
withered  figure,  with  wandering  eyes,  and  almost 
bereft  of  understanding,  was  wafted  to  him  In  a 
blast  of  wind.  After  some  time,  the  person,  who 
had  been  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  the  spirits, 
also  returned,  when  he  related  where  the  palace 
of  the  spirits  was  situated ;  but  added,  that  none 
were  permitted  to  enter  but  those  who  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  the  spirits;  those,  who 
had  been  rashly  committed  to  the  devil  by  others, 
being  only  permitted,  during  their  probation,  to 
enter  the  porch."  It  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  superstitious  idea,  concerning  the  lake 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  common  to  almost 
every  high  hill  in  Scotland.    Wells,  or  pits,  on 


Fairies.  Thus  Gervase  relates,  (p.  976,)  *'that 
he  was  informed  the  swine-herd  of  William 
PevereU,  an  English  baron,  having  lost  a  brood- 
sow,  descended  through  a  deep  abyss,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  ancient  ruinous  castie,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  bin,  called  Bech,  in  search  of  it.  Though 
a  violent  wind  commonly  issued  flrom  this  pit,  he 
found  it  calm;  and  pursued  his  way,  till  he 
arrived  at  a  subterraneous  region,  pleasant  and 
cultivated,  with  reapers  cutting  down  com, 
though  the  snow  remained  on  the  surflBoe  of  the 
ground  above.  Among  the  ears  of  com  he  dis- 
covered his  sow,  and  was  permitted  to  ascend 
with  her,  and  the  pigs  which  she  had  farrowed." 
Though  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  cave  might  be  antipodes,  yet,  as 
many  such  stories  are  related  of  the  Fairies,  it  is 
probable  that  this  narration  Is  of  the  same  kind. 
Of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  be  another  supersti- 
tion, mentioned  by  the  same  author,  concerning 
the  ringing  of  Invisible  bells,  at  the  hour  of  one. 
In  a  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Oarleol,  which,  as  he 
relates,  was  denominated  Laikibraine,  or  Lai  ki 
brttU.  From  all  these  tales,  we  may  perhaps  be 
Justified  in  supposing,  that  the  fkculties  and 
habits  ascribed  to  the  Fairies,  by  the  superstition 
of  latter  days,  oomprehend  several,  originally 
attributed  to  other  classes  of  Inferior  spirits. 

III.  The  notions,  ari^g  flrom  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  combined  to  add  to  the  Fairies  certain 
qualities,  less  atrocious  Indsed,  but  equally  for- 
midable, with  those  which  they  derived  flrom  the 
last-mentioned  source,  and  alike  inconsistent 
with  the  powers  of  the  duergar,  whom  we  may 
term  their  primitive  prototype.  From  an  early 
period,  the  daring  temper  of  the  northern  tribes 
urged  them  to  defy  even  the  supernatural  powers. 
In  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  Suevl  were  described, 
by  their  countrymen,  as  a  people  with  whom  the 
immortal  gods  dared  not  venture  to  contend. 
At  a  later  period,  the  historians  of  Scandinavia 
paint  their  heroes  and  champions,  not  as  bend- 


the  top  of  high  hills,  were  Ukewlae  sapposed  to  ttlng  at  the  altar  of  their  deities,  but  wandering 
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Into  reiDOt*  fbraU  and  «v«fBi,  detomdlag  Into  Jk^od,  darting  hit  ipMr,  Ilka  a  javeUn,  at  Oibnt, 


th«  reoMMt  of  tba  tntnb,  and  ezt<irtlDR  Ixxmi, 
alika  fWim  g<jd«  and  dii-iiioni,  bjr  dint  of  Um 
■word  and  battlenuta.    I  will  not  detain  the 
reader  by  quoting  inttancM  In  which  heaven  la 
thiM  deaorlhed  aa  having  been  literally  attemptad 
l>y  ■torn.    lie  niay  ooniult  Kazo,  Olatte  Worni> 
tiu,  Olaiu    Ilagnue,  Torfluoa,  Uartholin,  and 
<>thar  northern  antiqnarlae.    With  raeh  Meai  of 
rapariorbelnge,  the  Normani,  Kazona,  and  other 
OoChlc  tribM,  brought  their  anient  courage  to 
fcrment  yet  nrnro  highly  In  the  genial  oUmae  of 
the  aouth,  and  under  the  blase  of  romantic 
chivalry.    Hence,  during  the  dark  agea,  the  in- 
vtaiUe  world  wae  modelled  after  tlie  material ; 
and  the  eainte,  t(i  the  protection  of  whom  the 
knigbta-errant  were  aooustomed  to  recommend 
themselvea,  were  accoutred  ilka  prtuM  ektvalkn, 
liy  the  ardent  imaginatlona  of  their  votariea. 
With  auoh  ideaa  concerning  the  inhabitants  of 
the  celestial  regions,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
tn  And  the  InAirlor  spirits,  of  a  more  dnUoos 
nature  and  origin,  equipped  In  themme  dtaguise. 
Oervass  uf  Tilbury  (Otia  imperiat.  ap.  Script, 
rtr,  BruHtvie,  vol.  l.p.TW,)  ruiates  the  Ibllowlng 
popular itoiyconoeming a Kalry Knight.    "Os- 
hart,  a  bold  and  powerful  liaron,  visited  a  nobia 
flunlly  in  the  vioinlty  of  Wandclbuiy,  In  the 
bishopric  of  Kly.    Among  other  stories  relatod 
in  the  social  circle  of  his  friends,  who,  aooording 
to  custom,  amused  sach  other  by  repeating  an- 
cient talcs  and  traditions,  be  was  infurmed,  that 
if  any  knight,  unattended,  entered  an  a4)aaent 
plain  by  moun-llght,  and  challenged  an  advenaiy 
to  appear,  he  would  be  immrdiately  enooantsfed 
by  a  spirit  in  thv  form  of  a  knight.    Osbert  re- 
solved to  maki>  the  €zperlment»  and  set  out, 
attended  by  a  single  squire,  whom  be  orderad  to 
remain  without  the  limits  of  the  plain,  which 
was  suntmnded  by  an  ancient  entrendimant. 
On  repeating  the  oludlenge,  he  was  instantly 
assailed  by  an  adversary,  whom  he  qukdUy  un* 
hnveed,  and  Mised  the  reins  of  his  steed.    During 


wounded  him  in  the  tU^  Oabart  ratuttd  la 
triumph  with  tha  hone,  whkh  ha  f^r^^M  to 
the  cars  of  his  servants.  Thch:>rsewaaof  aMbla 
cohMir,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutrements,  and 
apparently  of  great  beauty  and  vigour.  He  !•• 
malned  with  his  keeper  till  oock<Towing,  when, 
with  eyes  flathing  Are,  he  reare^lL  spomad  the 
ground,  and  vanished.  On  disarming  hlmsdf, 
Osbert  peroeived  that  he  was  wounded,  and  that 
one  of  his  steal  boots  was  ftill  of  bkxMl.  Gervaas 
adds«  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  soar  of  his 
wound  opened  afresh  on  the  annlvarsaiy  of  the 
cva  on  which  he  encountered  the  spirit."  *  Laai 
Anrtnnato  was  the  gallant  Bohemian  knlght»  who, 
timvdllnff  by  night  with  a  single  eompaaion, 
came  in  sight  of  a  fldry  host,  arrayed  ondsr  dis- 
played banners.  Despising  the  rsmonstimnoas  of 
hu  Mend,  the  knight  pridud  forward  to  brcak 
a  lanoa  with  a  champion  who  advanced  fktMn  the 
ranks,  apparsntly  in  dcflanoe.  Ills  oompaalon 
beheld  the  Bohemian  overthrown,  horse  and 
man,  by  his  aerial  adversary ;  and,  returning  to 
the  spot  next  morning,  he  frand  tha  mangled 
eorpeo  of  the  knight  and  stead.— HinwrvMe  qf 
BUtMd  Angeh,  p.  604. 

To  tlie  same  current  of  warlike  ideas,  wa  may 
safldy  attribute  the  long  train  of  mllitaiy  pro- 


•  The  unfortunate  Chatterton  was  not,  proba- 
bly, acquainted  with  Gervase  of  Tilbury  j  yet  he 
seems  to  allude,  in  the  "  Battle  of  Hastings,"  to 
some  modiflcation  of  Sir  Usbort's  adventure  :— 

Ho  who  they  be  that  onphaat  fsiriae  ttrike. 
Ihair  aouU  •ball  wamlcr  to  king  Uffa'a  dike. 

The  entrenchnMnt,  which  served  as  lists  for  the 
couibatanta.  Is  aald  by  Gervase  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Pagan  invadrra  of  Britain.  In  the 
metrical  romance  of  "  A  rthour  and  Merlin,"  we 
have  also  an  account  of  Wandlesbuiy  being  ooeu- 
pied  by  the  Karaslns,  i.  «.  the  Haxons;  for  all 
pagans  were  Haraoena  with  the  romancers.  I 
presume  the  place  to  have  tieen  Wodneabury,  in 
Wlltahlre,  altuatcd  on  the  remarkable  mound. 


eallud  Wandsdlke,  which  is  obviously  a  Saann 
this  operation,  his  ghostly  opponent  vrung  up,mimriu—Ootigk'»  Cmndn't  DrUanmia,  pp.  97~4a. 
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oeMknu  which  the  Fairies  are  loppoeed  oocMkm-  A 
ally  to  exhibit.  The  elvee,  indeed,  eeem  In  this 
point  to  be  identified  with  the  aerial  hoet, 
termed,  daring  the  middle  a«ee.  the  MUikt  Htr- 
likM,  or  Htrleurini,  celebrated  by  Pet.  Blewnaie, 
and  termed,  in  the  lllls  of  St  Thomae  of  Oanter- 
bury,  the  FamUia  HeUiquinii.  The  chief  of  this 
band  wm  originally  a  gallant  knight  and  warrior; 
bat,  having  epent  hia  whole  poeeeMione  In  the 
•errice  of  the  emperor,  and  being  rewarded  with 
eoorn,  and  abandoned  to  tubordlnate  opprenion, 
he  became  desperate,  and,  with  his  sons  and  fol« 
lowers,  formed  a  band  of  robben.  After  com- 
mitting many  ravages,  and  deftating  aU  the 
farces  sent  against  him,  Helleqain,  with  his  wh(4e 
troop,  fell  in  a  bloody  engagement  with  tiie  Im- 
perial host.  His  former  good  lift  was  sapposed 
to  save  him  from  utter  reprobation ;  but  he  and 
his  followers  were  condemned  after  death,  to  a 
state  of  wandering,  which  shoold  endure  till  the 
last  day.  Betaining  their  military  habits,  they 
were  usually  seen  in  the  act  of  Justing  together, 
or  in  similar  warlike  employments.  See  the 
ancient  French  Romance  of  Richard  tana  Peur. 
similar  to  this  was  the  Naekt  Lager,  or  midnight 
camp,  which  seemed  nightly  to  beleaguer  the 
walls  of  Prague, 

•<  With  ghMtly  face*  thronged,  and  Any  anna," 

but  which  disappeared  upon  recitation  of  the 
magical  words,  Vexele,  Ve*eU,ho!  hoi  hoi — For 
similar  delusions,  see  Delritu,  pp.  S94, 980. 

The  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  led  them  to 
defy  these  aerial  warriors ;  and  it  is  stOI  ourrv-ntly 
believed,  that  he  who  has  courage  to  rush  upon 
a  fUry  fiestival,  and  snatch  fh>m  them  their 
drinking  cup,  or  horn,  shall  find  it  prove  to  him 
a  cornucopia  of  good  fortune,  if  he  can  bear  it  in 
safety  across  a  running  stream.  Such  a  horn  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  Heniy  I.,  bya  lord 
of  Colchester. — 0*rva«.  TUb.  p.  980.  A  goblet  is 
still  carefully  preserved  In  Edenhall,  Cumberland, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  seised  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  elves,  by  one  of  the  ancient  flunUy  of  • 


Moagrave ;  or,  as  otho*  say,  by  one  of  their 
doiBestice,  fan  the  manner  above  described.  The 
Fkiiy  train  vaaished,  crying  aloud. 

If  tUa  fAu»  do  break  or  AH. 
Farewell  the  hiek  of  KdeahaU ! 

The  goblet  took  a  name  flram  the  prophecy, 
under  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  burkeque 
ballad,  commonly  attributed  to  the  duke  of 
Wharton,  but  in  reality  composed  by  Lloyd,  one 
of  his  jovial  oompantons.  The  duke,  after  taking 
a  draught,  had  nearly  terminated  the  "luck  of 
EdenhaU,"  had  not  the  butler  caught  the  cap  in 
a  napkin,  as  it  dropped  flrom  his  grace's  hands. 
I  nnderstand  it  is  not  now  suh)eotsd  to  such 
risqnes,  but  the  lees  of  wine  are  still  apparent  at 
the  bottom. 

God  proaper  loae  from  being  broke, 
Th«  hta.  of  JUbnliaU.— Parody  on  Clievy  Chaee. 

Some  fUnt  traces  yet  remain,  on  the  borders, 
of  a  conflict  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  nature, 
between  mortals  and  the  spirits  of  the  wilds. 
The  saperstitloa  is  incidentally  alluded  to  by 
Jackson,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  fern  seed,  which  is  supposed  to  become  visl- 
Ue  only  on  St  John's  Eve,  *  and  at  the  very 
mosnent  when  the  B^>tist  was  bom,  is  hdd  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  under  the  4>ecial  protection  of 
the  queen  of  Faery.  But,  as  the  seed  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  the  quality  of  rendering  the  pos- 


*  Ne'er  be  I  found  by  thee  unawed,     . 
On  that  thrioe  hallowed  eve  abroad. 
When  goblina  haunt,  from  fite  and  fen, 
And  wJod  and  lake^  the  ttepa  of  men. 

CoUins'a  Ode  to  Fear. 

The  whole  history  of  St  John  the  Baptist  was, 
by  our  ancestors,  aoooanted  mysterioos,  and  con- 
nected with  their  own  superstitions.  The  fldry 
queen  was  sometimes  identified  with  Herodias. 
—DHrii  DUquisitUma  Magiue,  pp.  168,  807.  It 
Is  amtulng  to  observe  with  what  gmvity  the 
learned  Jesuit  contends,  that  it  is  hereby  to  be- 
lieve that  this  celebrated  figurante  (aaUatrietita) 
still  leads  choral  dances  upon  earth ! 
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Invisible  at  pleMore,*  and  to  be  alio  of  AanivenaUy  received ;  and,  in  numy  partionlais. 


to 


aoreraifn  tue  in  cbamu  and  incantations,  persons 
of  courage,  addicted  to  these  mjrstariotis  arts, 
were  wont  to  watch  in  soiitode,  to  gather  It  at 
the  moment  when  it  should  become  visible.  The 
partioalar  charms,  by  wliich  tliey  fenced  them- 
selvee  during  this  vigil,  are  now  unknown }  but 
it  was  reckoned  a  feat  of  no  small  danger,  as  the 
person  undertaking  it  was  ezpoeed  to  the  most 
drsadfktl  assaulU  from  spiriU,  who  dreaded  the 
effect  of  this  powerftil  herb  in  the  hands  of  a 
cabalist.  "  Much  discourse," says  Richard  Bovet, 
"  hath  been  about  gathering  of  fem-eeed,  (which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  magical  herb)  on  the  night  of 
Midsummer-eve  j  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of 
one  who  went  to  gather  it,  and  the  spirits  whlsk't 
by  his  ears  like  bullets,  and  sometimes  struck  his 
hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body :  in  ilne,  though 
he  apprehended  he  had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it, 
and  secured  it  in  papers,  and  a  box  beeidee,  when 
he  came  home  he  found  all  empty.  But,  meet 
probable,  this  appointing  of  timee  and  hours  is  of 
the  devil's  own  institution,  as  well  as  the  flut, 
that,  having  onoe  ensnared  people  to  an  obedience 
to  his  rulee,  be  may  with  more  feoility  oblige 
them  to  a  stricter  vassalage."— Pandtfrnmlum, 
Lond.  1684,  p.  817.  Such  were  the  shadee,  which 
the  original  superstition,  concerning  the  Fairies, 
rsoelved  from  the  ohivalroos  sentimente  of  the 
middle  ages. 

IV.  An  absurd  belief  in  the  Ikblee  of  classical 
antiquity  lent  an  additional  feature  to  the  char* 
acter  of  the  woodland  spirits  of  whom  we  treat. 
Greece  and  Rome  had  not  only  assigned  tutelary 
deities  to  each  prorinoe  and  city,  but  had  peopled, 
with  peculiar  spirits,  the  seas,  the  rivers,  the 
woods,  and  the  mountains.  The  memoiy  of  the 
pagan  creed  was  not  speedily  eradicated,  in  the 
extensive  provincee  through  which  it  was  onoe 


*  This  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  and  other 
authors  of  his  time :— • 

"  Ws  hftve  the  receipt  of  fem-Mtd :  w«  walk  iuTiiiblc." 
Henry  IV.  Part  1st,  Act  Sd,  8e.  3. 


I  it  oontinued  long  to  mingle  with,  and  infloenoe, 
the  original  superstitions  of  the  Gothic  wf^'mei 
Hence,  we  And  the  elvee  ocoaskmally  arrayed  ia 
the  coetume  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Faiiy 
Queen  and  her  attendants  transformed  into  Diana 
and  her  nymphs,  and  invested  with  their  attri- 
butes and  appropriate  insignia — Dtiriutt  pp.  168, 
807.  According  to  the  same  author,  the  Fairy 
Queen  was  also  called  Habundia,  Like  Diana, 
who,  in  one  capacity,  was  denominated  Htcate, 
the  goddess  of  enchantment,  the  Fairy  Queen  Is 
identifled,  in  popular  tradition,  with  the  Gyrt' 
Cariifu,  Oay-Carltru,  or  mother  witch,  of  the 
iteottish  peasantry.  Of  this  personage,  as  an  in- 
dividual, we  have  but  few  notices.  She  is  some- 
times termed  Nienevtn,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Complaynt  <if  Scotland,  by  Lindsay  in  his  Dnwu, 
p.  910,  edit  1090,  and  in  his  Interlvdf,  apud 
Pinktrion't  SeottUh  Potnu,  vol.  11.  p.  18.  But  the 
traditionary  accounts  regarding  her  are  too  ob- 
eoure  to  admit  of  explanation.  In  the  burlesque 
fragment  suhjolned,  which  is  copied  ttom  the 
Bannatyne  MB.,  the  Gyre  Carilne  is  termed  the 
Qti«tn  qf  Jorvit  ( Jovis,  or  perhaps  Jews,)  and  is, 
with  great  consistency,  married  to  Mohammed,  f 
But  chiefly  in  Italy  were  traced  many  dim 


t  fn  l^beriui  tyme.  the  trew  iinp«ratour, 
Uuhen  Tynto  hilli  fra  •kraipini  of  toan-henia  waa 

kriplt. 
Their  dwelt  ane  grit  Gyre  Carling  in  awld  Betokia 

hour. 
That  levit  upoun  Chriatiaue  taenia  fleiehe,  sad 

rewheicU  unlaipitt 
Their  wynit  ane  liir  by,  on  the  weet  ayde,  eallit 

Dlaiour. 
For  Ittve  of  hir  lauohane  Uppia,  he  waUt  and  he 

weiplti 
He  ladderit  ane  mensie  of  modwartla  to  warp  doua 

the  tour : 
The  Carling  with  ane  yrcn  club,  quhen  yat  Blasonr 
aleiptt, 
Behind  the  heil  echo  hat  him  ale  ane  blew, 
Quhil  DIasour  bled  ane  quart 
Off  milk  pottagfe  inwart. 
The  Carliny  luche,  and  lut  a  fart 
North  Berwik  Law. 

The  king  of  (kry  than  eome,  with  elfla  many  aae, 
And  aett  ane  aeke,  and  ana  salt,  with  grit  p— -''ft 

of  prydi 
And  all  t  he  dor ria  fra  Dunbar  waa  thair  to  Dnmblsne, 
With  all  the  ty  kla  of  Tervey,  come  to  thaaae  that  ty  d  { 
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eharacten  of  ancient  mythology,  in  the  creed  of 
tradition.  Thus,  lo  lately  at  1536,  Vulcan,  with 
twenty  of  hia  Gyclopa,  U  stated  to  have  preeented 
hJmadf  suddenly  to  a  Spanish  merchant,  travel- 
ling in  the  night,  through  the  forests  of  Sicily ; 
an  apparition,  which  was  followed  by  a  dreadAU 
eruption  of  Mount  iBtna.— HterarcAi*  qfBUstad 
Angels,  p.  604.  Of  this  singular  mixture,  the 
reader  will  find  a  curious  specimen  in  the  follow- 
ing  tale,  wherein  the  Tenus  of  antiquity  assumes 
the  manners  of  one  of  the  Fays,  or  False,  of  ro- 
mance. "In  the  year  1058,  a  young  man  of 
noble  birth  had  been  married  at  Bome,  and, 
during  the  period  of  the  nuptial  feast,  haTing 
gone  with  his  companions  to  play  at  ball,  be  put 
his  marriage  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  broken  statue 
of  Yenus  in  the  area,  to  remain,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  recreation.  Desisting  from  the 
exercise,  he  found  the  finger,  on  which  he  had 
put  his  ring,  contracted  firmly  against  the  palm, 
and  attempted  in  rain  either  to  break  it,  or  to 
disengage  his  ring.  He  concealed  the  drenm- 
stance  from  his  companions,  and  returned  at 
night  with  a  servant,  when  he  found  the  finger 
extended,  and  his  ring  gone.  He  dissembled  the 
loss,  and  returned  to  his  wife ;  but,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  embrace  her,  he  found  himself  pie- 
vented  by  something  dark  and  dense,  which  was 


stene, 
lidtia 


Tluy  quell*  doone  with  thair  gonnea  rnony  nit 
Ths  Carliog  ichup  her  on  ene  sow,  and  u  nar 

Grunting  our  the  Greik  tie,  and  duiat  na  langer  byd, 
Por  bmkWnr  of  bargane,  and  breiking  of  browis : 

The  Carung  now  for  ditpyte 

I«  mareit  with  Mahonyte, 

And  will  the  doggia  intenlyte, 

For  ache  u  qnene  or  Jowia. 

Sensyna  the  cockia  of  Crawmonnd  emr  nevlr  at  day, 
Vox  dule  of  that  denlUach  dOM  w«a  with  Mahonn 

mareit^ 
And  the  henia  of  Hadingtonn  aenayne  wald  not  lay, 
For  thia  wild  wibroun  with  thame  widlet  an  and 

wareit; 
And  the  lame  North  Berwik  Law,  aa  I  heir  wyria  aay, 
Thia  Carling,  with  a  fala  cast,  wald  away  careit; 
For  to  luck  on  qnha  aa  lykia,  na  langer  aeho  tueit; 
All  thia  languor  for  love  before  tymea  UU, 
Lang  or  Betok  waa  bom, 
Scho  bred  of  ane  aecome ; 
The  laif  of  the  atory  to  mona, 
ToyoulsalltsUe. 


{ A  tangible,  though  not  Tisible,  interposing  between 
them :  and  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Embrace 
me !  for  I  am  Yenus,  whom  this  day  you  wedded, 
and  I  will  not  restore  your  ring.'  As  this  was 
constantly  repeated,  he  consulted  his  relations, 
who  had  recourse  to  Falumbus,  a  priest,  skilled 
in  necromancy.  He  directed  the  young  man  to 
go,  at  a  certain  hour  of  night,  to  a  spot  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Bome,  where  four  roads  met, 
and  wait  silently  till  he  saw  a  company  pass  by, 
and  then,  without  uttering  a  word,  to  deliver  a 
letter,  which  he  gave  him,  to  a  mejestio  being, 
who  rode  in  a  chariot,  after  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. The  young  man  did  as  he  was  directed ; 
and  saw  a  company  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  ranks, 
on  horse  and  on  foot,  some  Joyflil  and  others  sad, 
pass  along;  among  whom  he  distinguished  a 
woman  in  a  meretricious  dress,  who,  from  the 
tenuity  of  her  garments,  seemed  almost  naked. 
She  rode  on  a  mule ;  her  long  hair,  whidi  flowed 
over  her  shoulders,  was  bound  with  a  golden  fil- 
let ;  and  in  her  hand  was  a  golden  rod,  with  which 
she  directed  her  mule.  In  the  dose  of  the  pro- 
oessfon,  a  tall  majestic  figure  appeared  in  a 
chariot,  adorned  with  emeralds  and  pearls,  who 
fiercely  asked  the  young  man,  'What  he  did 
there?'  He  preeented  the  letter  in  silence,  which 
the  dsemon  dared  not  reftise.  As  soon  as  he  had 
read,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed, 
'Almighty  God  1  how  long  wilt  thou  endure  the 
iniquities  of  the  sorcerer  Palnmbus !'  and  imme- 
diately dispatched  some  of  his  attendants,  who, 
with  much  difficulty,  extorted  the  ring  flrom 
Yenus,  and  restored  it  to  its  owner,  whose  infernal 
banns  were  thus  dissolved."— Fonfwnf  Seoiichroni' 
COM,  voL  i.  p.  407,  euro  Gcodali. 

But  it  is  rather  in  the  dassical  character  of  an 
infernal  deity,  that  the  elfin  queen  may  be  consi- 
dered, than  aa  Hecate,  the  patroness  of  magic ; 
for  not  only  in  the  romance  writers,  but  even  in 
Chaucer,  are  the  feiries  identified  with  the  an- 
cient Inhabitants  of  the  classical  hell.  Thus 
Chaucer,  in  his  '*  Harchand's  Tate,"  mentions 

Pluto  that  ia  king  of  fayrie — and 
Proserpine  sad  ul  her  fayrie. 
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OthOt  *»  »  noinitrcl,  lo  duumi  the  Faliy  King 
with  the  miulc  of  hia  harp,  that  h«  promliM  to 
Rrant  him  what«*Ti>r  he  iliould  uk.  He  iiiimc- 
(ibitely  (lemanib  hia  loat  Ilourodla;  and,  return- 
ing aafely  with  h«r  to  Winchcater,  recumee  hia 
authority ;  a  cataatroplic,  leaa  patht-tlo  indeed, 
but  more  picaaing,  tluin  that  of  the  claailcal 
Btory.  The  circumatanooe,  montioned  In  thla 
rumantlo  legend,  convapond  rwy  exactly  with 
popular  tradition.  Almoat  all  the  wrltera  on 
daamonology  mention,  aa  n  recirlvcd  opinion,  that 
the  power  of  the  lUumona  la  moat  predominant  at 
noon  and  midnight  The  entrance  to  the  Land 
of  Faery  la  placed  In  the  wlldemeaa ;  a  clrcum- 
atancc  which  ooinddea  with  a  pnaaoge  in  Lindaay'a 
"  (Complaint  of  the  Pnpingo :" — 

Hot  MD  my  iprnt  moD  fmin  mjr  bodye  go, 
I  reoommend  it  to  the  (|uaD«  or  Fary, 
Etenmlly  into  her  court  to  tarry 
In  wiUemaM  Mnkni;  the  holtia  hair. 

LindMy'a  Work*.  ISOS.  p.  «». 

Chaucer  alao  agrcea,  in  thla  particular,  with 
our  rotnanoer  :— 

In  hU  asdrl  br  rlomhf  mion. 
And  prikedorer  atile  aud  iion, 

An  elf  queue  fur  to  e<|iii> ; 
Til  he  to  lonr  had  ridni  and  gone 
That  be  fona  in  a  urivie  wone 

The  countree  of  raerie. 

Wherein  he  muKhte  north  and  aouth, 
And  often  spired  with  hit  mouth, 

In  many  a  foreite  wilda  i 
Far  in  that  countree  ni  a  iher  non, 
That  to  him  dont  ride  or  gon. 

Neither  wife  ne  ohilde. 

Rime  of  Sir  Thopu. 

V.  Other  two  cauaes,  deeply  afllecting  the  auper- 
atition  of  which  we  treat,  remain  yet  to  be 
noticed.  The  flrat  la  derired  from  the  Chriatlan 
religion,  which  admlta  only  of  two  claaan  of 
aplrits,  ezclualTc  of  the  aoula  of  men— angela, 
namely,  and  derlla.  Thla  doctrine  had  a  neoee- 
aory  tendency  to  abollah  the  diatlnctlon  among 
subordinate  apirita,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  ■uperatitiona  of  the  HcandinaTlans.  The 
esiatenoe  of  the  Falriea  waa  readily  admitted  ; 
but,  aa  they  had  no  protenalons  to  the  angelic 
character,  they  wore  deemed  to  be  of  ioftmal 


^origin.  The  nnloii,  aleO) whldi  ted  bMB  iannail 
betwixt  the  eiree  and  the  Pagan  daitka,  waa 
probably  of  dlaaerrloe  to  the  form«r ;  linoe  efwy 
one  knows  that  the  whole  synod  of  Olympus 
were  aceoanted  daemons. 

The  Axlmlnatkms  of  the  ohnroh  were,  tterelbre, 
early  dhceted  against  thoss  who  eonsalted  or 
consorted  with  the  Fairies;  and,  according  to 
the  Inquisitorial  logic,  the  Innoeaoos  choristers  of 
Oberon  and  Tltanla  were,  without  remorse,  eon- 
fbundcd  with  the  sable  Inhabitants  of  the  ortho- 
dox Gehennlm ;  while  the  rings,  whioh  marked 
thelrrerels,  wars  assimilated  to  the  blasted  sward 
on  which  the  witches  held  their  Inftarnal  sabbath. 
— IMHi  Diaq.  Mag.  p.  179.  This  transfbrmatlon 
early  took  place ;  Ibr,  among  the  many  orlmes 
fbr  which  the  flunous  Joan  of  Arc  was  called  upon 
to  answer.  It  was  not  the  least  heinous,  that  she 
had  Ikvquented  the  Tree  and  Fountain,  near 
Dompre,  iiiiloh  formed  the  rendeirous  of  tho 
Falriee,  and  bore  their  name;  that  she  had  Jolnad 
in  the  fhstire  danoe  with  the  elyee,  who  liaunted 
this  charmed  spot;  had  accepted  of  their  magical 
bouquets,  and  availed  heraelf  of  their  talismans, 
for  the  deliverance  of  her  country.— KM*  Aetm 
JudieUtHa  contra  Johatmam  D'Aretmm,  vutgo 
wootom  J<Aamu  la  Pue^U. 

The  Beftnrmation  swept  away  many  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church  of  Bome ;  but  the  purify- 
ing torrent  remained  Itsslf  somewhat  tinctured  by 
the  superstitious  impurities  of  the  soil  over  which 
it  had  passed.  The  trials  of  soroerersandwltdies, 
which  disgrace  our  criminal  reoords,  become  even 
more  frequent  after  the  Befbrmation  of  tho 
church;  as  if  human  credulity,  no  longer  amused 
by  the  miracles  of  Rome,  had  sought  tur  food  in 
the  traditionaiy  records  of  popular  superstition. 
A  Judaloal  observation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  characterised  the  Preebyterian 
refbrmers ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  sulfor  a  witch  to 
j  live,"  vras  a  text,  which  at  once  (as  they  eon- 
I  ceived)  authorised  their  belief  In  sorcery,  and 
[  sanctioned  the  penalty  which  they  denonncetl 
llagalnat  it.    The  Fairies  were,  therefore,  lu  no 
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better  credit  after  the  Beformation  than  before,  A 
being  atlll  regarded  as  actaal  dnmoiu,  or  aome* 
thing  very  little  better.  A  fiunoiu  divine.  Doctor 
Jasper  Brokeman,  teaches  us,  in  his  qrstem  of 
divinity,  "  that  they  inhabit  in  those  places  that 
are  polluted  with  any  crying  sin,  as  eAislon  of 
blood,  or  where  unbelief  or  superstitione  have 
gotten  the  upper  hand." — Deieription  qf  Feroe. 
The  Fairies  being  on  such  bad  terms  with  the 
divines,  those  who  pretended  to  intercourse  with 
them,  were,  without  scruple,  punished  as  soroer- 
ers;  and  such  absurd  charges  are  frequently 
stated  as  exaggerations  of  crimes,  in  themselves 
sufficiently  heinous. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  trial  of  the  noted  mi^or 
Weir,  and  his  sister ;  where  the  following  mnm« 
mery  interlards  a  criminal  indictment,  too  infk- 
mously  flagitious  to  be  fhrther  detailed:  "9th 
April,  1670.  Jean  Weir,  indicted  of  sorceries, 
committed  by  her  when  she  lived  and  kept  a 
school  at  Dalkeith:  that  she  took  employment 
flrom  a  woman,  to  speak  in  her  behalf  to  the 
Queen  qf  Fairii,  meaning  the  devil;  and  that 
another  woman  gave  her  a  piece  of  a  tree,  or  root, 
the  next  day,  and  did  tell  her,  that  as  long  as  she 
kept  the  same,  she  should  be  able  to  do  what  she 
pleased ;  and  that  same  woman,  from  whom  she 
got  the  tree,  caused  her  spread  a  cloth  before  her 
door,  and  set  her  foot  upon  it,  and  to  repeat 
thrice,  in  the  posture  foresaid,  these  words, '  AU 
her  lottet  and  crouetgo  ahngtt  to  the  doore,'  which 
was  truly  a  consulting  with  the  devil,  and  an  act 
of  sorcery,  &c.  That  after  the  spirit,  in  the  shape 
of  a  woman,  who  gave  her  the  piece  of  tree,  had 
removed,  she,  addressing  herself  to  spinning,  and 
having  spun  but  a  short  time,  found  more  yam 
upon  the  pirn  than  could  possibly  have  come 
there  by  good  means."  ' — Booka  qf  AtyTumal. 

«  It  is  observed  in  the  record,  that  mi^or 
Weir,  a  man  of  the  most  vicious  character,  was 
at  the  same  time  ambitious  of  appearing  eml> 
nently  godly ;  and  used  to  fk«quent  the  beds  of 
sick  persons,  to  assist  them  with  his  prayers.  On 
such  occasions,  he  put  to  his  mouth  a  long  staff,  m 


Neither  was  the  Judgment  of  the  criminal 
court  of  Scotland  less  severe  against  another 
fiuniliar  of  the  Fairies,  whose  supposed  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  Elfland  seems  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  crime  for  which  she  was 
burned  alive.  Her  name  was  Alison  Pearson, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  a  very  noted  person. 
In  a  bitter  satire  against  Adamson,  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  he  is  accused  of  consulting  with  sor- 
cerers, particularly  with  this  very  woman ;  and 
an  account  is  given  of  her  travelling  through 
Breadalbane,  in  the  company  of  the  Queen  of 
Faery,  and  of  her  descrying,  in  the  court  of  Elf- 
land, many  persons,  who  had  been  supposed  at 
rest  in  the  peaceful  grave,  f  Among  these  we 
find  two  remarkable  personages,  the  secretary. 


which  he  usually  carried,  and  expressed  himself 
with  uncommon  energy  and  fluency,  of  which  he 
was  utterly  incapable  when  the  inspiring  rod  was 
withdrawn.  This  circumstance,  the  result,  pro- 
bably, of  a  trick  or  habit,  appearing  suspicious  to 
the  Judges,  the  staff  of  the  sorcerer  was  burned 
along  with  his  person.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  execution,  yet  no  one 
has,  during  that  space,  ventured  to  inhabit  the 
house  of  this  celebrated  criminal. 

t  For  oght  the  kirk  culd  him  forbid. 
He  (ped  him  sone,  and  gat  the  third ; 
Ane  carting  of  the  quene  of  Phareia, 
That  ewiil  win  g«ir  to  elphyne  cania  : 
Through  all  Brade  Abane  scho  has  bene, 
On  horabak  on  Hallow  ewin ; 
And  ay  in  aeiking  certayne  nightia, 
A«  tcho  tayii  with  hut  ailly  wjchin : 
And  name*  out  nyboura  aes  or  aewin. 
That  we  belevit  had  beue  in  heawin ; 
Scho  laid  tcho  taw  theme  weill  anengh, 
And  tpeciallie  gude  auld  fialcleuch, 
The  secretar,  and  aandrie  uther  : 
Ane  William  Symaone,  her  mother  brother. 
Whom  fra  scho  haa  resavit  a  buike 
For  ony  herb  scho  like*  to  luke ; 
It  will  inttruet  her  how  to  tak  it. 
In  saws  and  ailluba  how  to  mak  it ; 
Witli  atonea  that  meikle  mair  can  doe, 
In  leich  craft,  where  acho  laya  them  toe ; 
A  thouaand  maladeia  acho  hea  mendit : 
Now  being  tane,  and  apprehendit, 
Scho  being  in  the  biachopia  cure, 
And  keipit  in  hia  caatle  aura, 
Without  reapect  of  worldlie  glamer. 
He  paat  into  the  witchea  chumer. 
Scottiah  Poems  of  XVI.  Centuiy,  Edin.  ISOI. 
vol.  ii.  p.  8S0. 
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jroung  Maitlaod  of  Ltthfagton,  aod  on*  of  th« 
«id  bUrdfl  of  DuocWoeb.  Tb«  oauM  of  their  tting 
kUtiontd  in  Elfland  probably  aro«  from  tb« 
mMioer  of  their  deoesM ;  wliich,  btiog  aii«om« 
moD  and  riolent,  oauMd  the  rulgar  to  HippoM 
that  the/  had  b«en  abetracti^  bjr  the  Fairiee. 
Lethiof  ton,  ai  ii  generally  tappoeed,  died  a  Ro- 
man death  during  hie  imprieonment  in  Leith ; 
and  the  Uoccleacb,  whom  I  believe  to  be  here 
meant,  wae  slain  in  a  nocturnal  ecoflle  by  the 
Ken,  hit  hereditaiy  enemies.  Ikeidee,  they  were 
both  attached  to  the  oauee  of  queen  Mary,  and 
to  Um  ancient  religion ;  and  were  Chenoe,  proba- 
bly, ooneidered  ae  more  immediately  obnoxloui 
to  the  anaulte  of  the  powen  of  darkneie.  *  The 
indictment  of  Alieon  Pearaon  notloes  her  inter- 
ooorM  with  the  archbishop  of  Ut  Andrews^  and 
contains  some  particulars,  worthy  of  notice,  re- 
garding the  court  of  ElUand.  It  runs  thus  :— 
"  SSth  May,  1086.  Alison  Pearson,  in  9yrehiU, 
convicted  of  witohcraft,  and  of  consulting  with 
evil  s.  irits,  in  the  form  of  one  Mr  William  Hymp- 
sons,  her  oosin,  who  she  affirmed  was  a  gritt 
sohoUar,  and  doctor  of  medicine,  that  healed  her 
of  her  diseaNS  when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age ; 
having  lost  the  power  of  her  syde,  and  having  a 
Ikmlllaritie  with  him  for  divers  years,  dealing 
with  charms,  and  abuseing  the  common  people 
by  her  arts  of  witohorafk,  thir  divers  yearse  by- 
past. 

"Hem,  For  banting  and  repairing  with  the 
gudv  neighbours,  and  queene  of  Elfland,  thir 
divers  years  by-past,  as  she  had  cunlbst)  and 
that  she  had  friends  in  that  court,  which  were  of 


•  Ducclcuch  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, by  whom  his  Unds  had  been  repeatedly 
plundered,  (Hee  Introduction,  p.  zzvi.)  and  a  great 
advocate  fur  the  marriage  betwixt  Mary  and  the 
dauphin,  1049.  According  to  John  Knoz,  he 
had  recourse  even  to  threats,  in  urging  the  par- 
liament to  agree  to  the  French  niatoh.  "  Thu 
laird  of  IMcleuch,"  says  the  lU former,  "a  bloody 
man,  with  many  Gods  wounds,  swore,  they  ttiat 
would  not  consent  should  do  worse." 


i! 


her  own  Mode,  who  bad  god*  aoqoalntMMa  of  tha 
queene  of  Elfland,  whidi  might  hav«  halpad  her  ; 
bat  she  was  whiles  weU,  and  whUea  iU.  tooMttaDM 
with  them,  and  other  tioiM  away  fraetham;  and 
that  she  would  be  In  her  bed  haiUa  and  lUi««  and 
woold  not  wytt  where  she  woald  be  the 
and  that  she  saw  not  the  qoeene  this  serao 
and  that  she  was  seven  years  ill  handlad  In  the 
oonrt  of  Elfland ;  that,  however,  she  had  god* 
friends  there,  and  that  it  was  the  gode  neigiiboafs 
that  healed  her,  under  Ood ;  and  that  she  waa 
ooming  and  going  to  St  Andrews  to  heala  Iblkae 
thir  many  years  past. 

"  Ittm,  Convict  of  thesaid  act  of  witdtoraft,  in 
as  fltf  as  she  oonfbet  that  the  Mid  Mr  Williaai 
Sympsonne,  who  was  her  guldslr  eone,  bom  In 
titiriciog,  who  was  the  king's  smith,  who,  whan 
about  eight  yean  of  age,  was  taken  away  Iqr  ana 
Egyptian  into  Egypt ;  which  Egyptian  was  a 
gyant,  where  he  reuialned  twelve  years,  and  than 
oame  home. 

"Xtnn,  That  she  being  in  Grange  Motar,  with 
some  other  folke,  she,  being  sick,  hqr  downe ;  and, 
when  alone,  there  oame  a  man  to  her,  alad  In 
green,  who  said  to  her,  if  she  would  be  flathftil, 
he  would  do  her  good ;  but  she,  being  fkand, 
cried  out,  but  naebodye  came  to  her ;  so  she  said, 
if  he  came  in  God's  name,  and  fttr  the  goda  of  her 
saule,  it  was  well;  but  he  gaid  away:  that  ha 
appeared  to  her  another  time  like  a  lostle  man, 
and  many  men  and  women  with  him ;  that,  at 
seeing  him,  she  signed  herself  and  praytd,  and 
past  with  them,  and  saw  them  making  manrie 
with  pypee,  and  gude  cheir  and  wine,  and  that 
she  was  carried  with  them  i  and  that  when  she 
tailed  any  of  these  things,  she  was  salrila  tor- 
mentit  by  them ;  and  that  the  first  time  she  gaad 
with  them,  she  gat  a  sair  straike  frae  one  of  them, 
which  took  all  ihepouttiei  of  her  syde  firae  her, 
and  left  ane  ill-fhr'd  mark  on  her  syde. 

"Ittm,  That  she  saw  the  gude  neighbours 
make  their  sawes  |  with  pannes  and  lyres,  and 
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^1    that  they  gathered  the  herbe  befbre  the  aan  wm  mtat  thoee  gueeti  to  bathe  themaelTee  in,  which 


up,  and  they  came  Terie  fearflil  eometimeetoher, 
and  flaide  *  her  Tery  lair,  which  made  her  cry, 
and  threatened  they  would  on  her  worse  than 
befine;  and,  at  laet,  they  took  away  the  power  of 
her  haile  syile  fhie  her,  which  made  ho*  lye  many 
weeks.  Sometimes  they  would  come  and  sitt  by 
her,  and  promise  all  that  she  should  never  want, 
if  she  would  be  fkithftU,  but  if  she  would  speak 
and  telle  of  them,  they  should  murther  her ;  and 
that  Mr  William  Sympsoune  is  with  them,  who 
healed  her,  and  telt  her  all  things ;  that  he  is  a 
young  man  not  six  years  older  than  herself,  and 
that  he  will  appear  to  her  bef<ne  the  court  comes ; 
that  he  told  her  be  was  taken  away  by  them,  and 
he  Ud  htrr  sign  herself  that  she  be  not  taken 
away,  for  the  teind  of  them  are  tane  to  bell  ererle 
year. 

"/ton.  That  the  said  Mr  William  told  her 
what  herbe  wrere  fit  to  cure  every  disease,  and 
how  to  use  them ;  and  particulaiiie  tauld,  that 
the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  laboured  under  sindrie 
diseases,  sic  as  the  ripples,  trembling,  ibaver,  flux, 
&c.  and  bade  her  make  a  sawe,and  anointsereral 
parts  of  his  body  therewith,  and  gave  directions 
for  making  a  posset,  which  she  made  and  gave 
him." 

For  this  idle  story,  the  poor  woman  actually 
suffered  death.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ftrrent 
arguments  thus  liberally  used  by  the  orthodox, 
the  common  people,  though  they  dreaded  even  to 
think  or  speak  about  the  Fairies,  by  no  means 
unanimously  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  which 
consigned  them  to  eternal  perdition.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  call  them  the  "good 
p«op/e,  and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and  fDrests,  and 
on  mountains,  and  shun  great  cities,  because  of 
the  wickedness  acted  therein :  all  the  houses  are 
blessed  where  they  visit,  for  they  fly  rice.  A 
person  would  be  thought  imprudently  proAuoe, 
who  should  sufltir  his  fkmily  to  go  to  bed,  without 
having  first  set  a  tub,  or  pail,  flill  of  dean  water* 
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the  natives  aver  tliey  constantly  do,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  eyes  of  the  flunily  are  closed,  wherever 
they  vouchsaft  to  come."— VTaMnm'*  Works,  p. 
116.  There  are  some  curious,  and  perhaps  anom- 
alous fiicts,  concerning  the  history  of  Fairies,  in  a 
sort  of  Cock-lane  narrative,  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Moees  Pitt  to  Dr  Edward  Fowler,  lord 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  printed  at  London  in  1690, 
and  preserved  in  Morgan's  Phoenix  Briiannictu, 
4to,  London,  1732. 

Anne  Jefteries  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St 
Teath,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  1698.  Being 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  she  resided  as  servant 
in  the  house  of  the  narrator's  fitther,  and  waited 
upon  the  narrator  himself,  in  his  childhood.  As 
she  was  knitting  stocldngs  in  an  arbour  of  the 
garden,  '*  six  small  people,  all  in  green  clothes," 
came  suddenly  over  the  garden  wall ;  at  the  sight 
of  whom,  bdng  much  frightened,  she  was  seised 
with  convulsions,  and  continued  so  long  sick,  that 
she  became  as  a  changeling,  and  was  unable  to 
walk.  During  her  sickness,  she  frequently  ex- 
daimed,  "  They  are  just  gone  out  of  the  window ! 
they  are  Just  gone  out  of  the  window !  do  you  not 
see  them  ?  "  These  expresrions,  as  she  afterwards 
declared,  related  to  their  disappearing.  During 
the  harvest,  wiien  every  one  was  employed,  her 
mistress  walked  out ;  and  dreading  that  Anne, 
who  was  extremely  weak  and  silly,  might  injure 
herself,  or  the  house,  by  the  fire,  with  some  diffi- 
culty persuaded  her  to  vralk  in  the  orchard  till 
her  return.  She  accidentally  hurt  her  leg,  and, 
at  her  return,  Anne  cured  it,  by  stroking  it  with 
her  hand,  tihe  appeared  to  be  informed  of  every 
particular,  and  asserted,  that  she  had  this  infor- 
mation from  the  Fairies,  who  had  caused  the 
misfortune.  After  this,  she  performed  numerous 
cures,  but  would  never  receive  money  for  theiu. 
From  harvest  time  to  Christmas,  she  was  fed  by 
the  Fairies,  and  eat  no  other  victuals  but  theirs. 
The  narrator  affirms,  that,  looking  one  day 
through  the  key-hole  of  the  door  of  her  chamber, 
>  he  saw  her  eating:  and  that  she  gave  him  a 
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pii-ee  of  bread,  which  wu  th«  mott  dellcUmi  ha  A 

i-vur  tutoJ.    The  Fairies  alwaya  app^arod  to  her 

ill  vren  nuiuben ;  nerer  low  than  two,  nor  mora 

thaneiffht.atatime.   Hhe  had  always  a  MiBetant 

■toek  of  •alrit  and  medicine*,  and  yet  neither 

innde,  nor  purchaeed  any ;    nor  did  the  erer 

appear  to  be  in  want  of  money.    She,  one  day* 

gave  a  lUver  cup,  containing  about  a  quart,  to 

the  dauKhtcr  of  her  inistreia,  a  girl  about  fbur 

■  ■      yean  old,  to  cnrry  to  hor  mother,  who  refkued  to 

receive  it.    The  narrator  adds,  that  be  had  eaen 

her  dancing  in  the  orchard  among  the  trees,  and 

tluit  the  informed  him  she  was  then  danolng  with 

the  Fairies.    The  report  of  the  strange  curse 

which  she  performed,  soon  attracted  the  attention 

«>r  both  minister*  and  magistrates.    The  ministers 

endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  that  the  Fairies,  by 

which  she  was  haunted,  were  evil  spirits,  and 

that  she  was  under  the  deliulon  of  the  devil. 

,  After  they  had  left  her,  she  was  vlsitod  by  the 

Fairies,  while  In  great  perplexity,  who  desired 

her  to  cause  those  who  termed  thorn  evil  spirits, 

' '_      to  read  that  place  of  scripture,  Firtt  Bpittlt  ef 

,  '     John,  chap.  Iv.  v.  1, — Dtarly  Moved,  believe  not 

■ .' '      €very  epirit,  but  try  the  epirite,  mhether  they  are  qf 

tiod,S(e.    Though  Anne  Jcfferlos could  not  read, 

she  produced  a  Ulblo  folded  down  at  this  pas- 

>.     sage    By  the  magistrates  she  was  oonflned  three 

'  "^  '^     months,  without  fbod.  In  Bodmin  Jail,  and  afber- 

^-  ^-  ,  wards  for  some  time  In  the  house  of  Justice  Treg- 

eagl**    Before  the  constable  appeared  to  appre- 

hond  her,  she  was  visited  by  the  Fairies,  who 

''  Informed  her  what  was  Intended,  and  advised 

.  her  to  go  with  him.    When  this  account  was 

given,  on  May  1,  1696,  she  was  still  alive ;  but 

reAised  to  relate  any  particulars  of  her  connection 

,     ■  *  '  with  the  Fairies,  or  the  occasion  on  which  they 

^  *    ■''  ^  deserted  her,  lest  she  should  again  (Ul  under  the 

(^  cognizance  of  the  magistrates. 

Anne  JcfTeries'  Fairies  wers  not  altogether 

.    ,    lingular  in  maintaining  their  good  character,  in 

j  .     '  .  opposition  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  church. 

\'      '  i   Aubrey  and  Lily,  unquestionably  Judges  in  buch 

•■■^  ,•     matters,  had  a  high  opinion  of  thass  bfllnff*,  If  we  ^ 

■\)-)r^  '■■■  ■ 
■  /■  ■ 


may  Judge  fh>m  the  following  anoolnet  and  busi*     / .  - 
ness-llke  memorandum  of  a  ghost  eetr.    "An  no     ,'*^ 
1670.    Not  fkr  flrom  Oirenoestar  waa  an  apparl-     , 
tion.    Being  demanded  whathw  a  good  spirit  or    r    - 
a  bad,  returned  no  answer,  but  disaM>sar>d  with    i 
a  curious  perftime,  and  moet  melodlouB  tsrany. 
M.  W.  LUy  believes  it  was  a  flOrlo.    So  Pioptr- 
tlus, 

••  •  Onniit  flnltrat ;  tenue*  MMiewlt  la  annu, 
Mamit  odor,  pouU  uire  fuinte  Deam ! '  " 

Aubrey'a  MiaocUanias,  p.  dO. 

Webstar  gives  an  acoonnt  of  a  penon  who 
cured  diseases  by  means  of  a  white  powder.    "  To    L  .- 
this  I  shall  only  add  thus  much,  that  the  man    ^■ 
was  accused  for  invoking  and  calling  upon  oril    (  .  ■ ' 
spirits,  and  was  a  very  alnipla  and  illitarata  per- 
son  to  any  man's  Judgment,  and  had  fbrmeriy 
been  very  poor,  but  had  gotten  some  pretty  little 
means  to  maintain  himself,  his  wlfo,  and  divenc 
small  children,  by  his  cures  done  with  his  white 
powder,  of  which  there  were  sufBolent  proofr ; 
and  the  Judge  asking  him  how  he  oanoo  by  the    . 
powder,  he  told  a  story  to  this  eifect ;   That  one    '< 
night,  before  day  was  gone,  as  he  was  going    <  / 
home  firom  his  labour,  being  very  sad  and  ftdl  of 
heavy  thoughts,  not  knowing  how  to  gat  meat 
and  drink  for  his  wllb  and  children,  ho  met  a  flUr 
woman  in  fine  cloaths,  who  asked  him  why  ha    \ 
vras  so  sad,  and  he  told  her  that  it  was  by  rsaaon 


(. 


of  his  poverty,  to  which  she  said,  that  if  ha  would    ' 
follow  her  counsel,  she  would  help  him  to  that 
which  would  serve  to  get  him  a  good  living ;  to 
which  he  said  he  would  consent  with  all  his  heart,     ^- 
so  it  were  not  by  unlawftil  ways  ;  she  told  him 
that  it  should  not  be  by  any  such  way*,  but  by 
doing  good,  and  curing  of  sick  people ;  and  so    - 
warning  him  strictly  to  meet  her  there  the  nest     ""' ' 
night,  at  the  same  time,  she  departed  flrom  him,    T 
and  he  went  home.    And  the  next  night,  at  the 
time  appointed,  he  duly  waited,  and  she  (accord- 
ing  to  promise)  came,  and  told  him  that  It  was      / .    '\^ 
well  that  he  came  so  duly,  otherwise  he  had 
missed  that  benefit  that  she  intended  to  do  unto 
him,  and  so  bade  him  follow  her,  and  not  bo     :^  >. 


-  / 
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afraid.  Thereupon  she  led  him  to  a  little  hill,  • 
and  she  knocked  three  timee>  and  the  hill  opened, 
and  they  went  in,  and  came  to  a  fiUr  hall, 
wherein  wai  a  queen  sitting  in  great  state,  and 
many  people  about  her,  and  the  gentlewmnan 
that  brought  him  presented  him  to  the  qoeen, 
and  she  said  he  was  welcome,  and  bid  the  gen« 
tlewoman  giro  him  some  of  the  white  powder, 
and  teach  him  how  to  use  it,  which  she  did,  and 
gave  him  a  little  wood  box  fliU  of  the  white  pow- 
der, and  bade  him  give  two  or  three  grains  of  it 
to  any  that  were  sick,  and  it  would  heal  them; 
and  so  she  brought  him  forth  of  the  hill,  and  so 
they  parted.  And,  being  asked  by  the  judge, 
whether  the  place  within  the  hill,  which  he  called 
a  hall,  were  light  or  dark,  he  said,  indUbrent,as 
it  is  with  us  in  the  twilight;  and  being  asked 
how  he  got  more  powder,  he  said,  when  he 
wanted,  he  went  to  that  hill,  and  knocked  three 
times,  and  said  every  time,  I  am  c<nnlng,  I  am 
coming,  whereupon  it  opened,  and  he,  going  in, 
was  conducted  by  the  afSorssaid  woman  to  the 
queen,  and  so  had  more  powder  given  him.  This 
was  the  plain  and  simple  stoiy  (however  it  may 
be  judged  of)  that  he  told  before  the  judge,  the 
whole  court,  and  the  jury ;  and  there  being  no 
proofs,  but  what  cures  he  had  done  to  very  many, 
the  jury  did  acquit  him :  and  I  remember  the 
judge  said,  when  all  the  evidence  was  heard,  that 
if  he  were  to  assign  his  punishment,  he  should  be 
whipped  firom  thence  to  Fairy-haU;  and  did 
eeem  to  judge  it  to  be  a  delusion,  or  an  impos- 
ture. "—Tre6«<cr'«  Duplaying  qf  tupfoati  Witek- 
crufl,  p.  301. 

A  rustic,  also,  whom  Jackson  taxed  with 
magical  practices,  about  18S0,  obstinately  denied 
that  the  good  king  of  the  Fairies  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  devil ;  and  some  of  the  Highland 
seers,  even  in  our  day,  have  boasted  of  their  inti- 
macy with  the  elves,  as  an  innocent  and  advan- 
tageous connection.  One  Macoan,  in  Appin,  the 
last  person  eminentiy  gifted  with  the  second 
tight,  professed  to  my  learned  and  excellent 
friend,   Mr  Bamsay,  of  Ochtertyre,   that  he 

"->  /■  ■  •      ■•  .  ■■     ,■ 


owed  his  prophetic  visions  to  their  interven- 
tion. 

Yl.  There  remains  yet  another  cause  to  be 
noticed,  which  seems  to  have  induced  a  consi- 
derable alteration  into  tlie  popular  creed  of  Eng- 
land, respecting  Fairies.  Many  poets  of  the 
tixteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  our  immortal 
Shakspeare,  deserting  the  hackneyed  fictions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  sought  for  machinery  in  the 
superstitions  of  their  native  country.  "  The  fisys, 
whidi  nightiy  dance  upon  the  wold,"'  were  an 
interesting  suhjeot ;  and  the  creative  imagination 
of  the  hard,  improving  upon  the  vulgar  belief, 
assigned  to  them  many  of  those  ikncifiil  attributtis 
and  occupations,  which  posterity  have  since  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Fairy.  In  snch  employ- 
ments, as  rearing  the  drooping  flower,  and 
arranging  the  disordered  chamber,  the  Fairies  of 
South  Britain  gradually  lost  the  harsher  charac- 
ter of  the  dwarb,  or  elves.  Their  choral  dances 
were  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  the  merry 
goblin  Puek,*  for  whose  freakish  pranln  th^ 
exchanged  their  original  mischievous  propensi- 
ties. The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and 
Mennis,  therefore,  at  first  exquisite  fiinoy  por- 
traits, may  be  considered  as  having  finally  ope- 
rated a  change  in  the  original  which  gave  them 
birth,  t 


*  Robin  Good&Uow,  or  Hobgoblin,  possesses 
the  ftvlicksome  qualities  of  the  French  Latin 
For  his  Aill  character,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  "  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."  The  proper 
livery  of  this  sylvan  Momus  is  to  be  Ibund  in  an 
old  play.  "  Enter  Bobin  Goodlbllow,  in  a  suit 
of  leather,  close  to  his  body,  his  hands  and  Ihce 
odlonred  russet  colour,  with  a  flail."--6r{m  the 
Collier  qf  Croydon,  Act  4,  Scene  1.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  is  presented  in  the  vernal  livery  of 
the  elves,  his  associates  :— 

Tim.  "  I  hRve  made 
Some  speechM,  Sir,  in  verae,  which  have  been  (poke 
By  a  green  Robin  Goodfellow,  from  Cheaptide  con- 
duit. 
To  my  Fttbter*!  company." 

The  City  Match,  Act  I,  Scene  6. 

^     t  The  Fairy  land,  and  Fairies  of  Spenser,  have    (^^ 
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the  D«vil'i  aoiattr  Opened,"  the  following  eln-  A  night,  and  return  again,  and  whIM  we  art 
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Kular  aooount  of  a  lad  called  the  Fairy  Boy  of 
Leith,  who,  it  Menu,  acted  aa  a  drummer  to  the 
el  vet,  who  weekly  hold  rendesvous  in  the  Calton 
Hill,  near  Edinburgh. 

"About  fifteon  years  since,  haring  btuhieH 
that  detaineil  me  for  tome  time  at  Leith,  which 
ie  near  Rdinburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotbuid, 
I  often  met  tome  of  my  acquaintance  at  a  certain 
houae  there,  where  we  uaed  to  drink  a  glav  of 
wine  for  our  reAMstion ;  the  woman  which  kept 
the  houae  waa  of  honeat  reputation  among  the 
neighboura,  which  made  me  give  the  more  atten- 
tion to  what  ahe  told  me  one  day  atwut  a  (klry 
boy  (aa  they  called  him,)  who  lived  about  that 
town.    She  had  given  me  ao  atrange  an  aooount 
of  him,  that  I  deeired  her  I  might  aee  him  the 
flrat  opportunity,  which  ahe  promiaed ;  and  not 
long  after,  paaaing  that  way,  ahe  told  me  there 
waa  the  fhlry  boy ;  but  a  little  before  I  came  by, 
and,  casting  her  eye  into  the  atreet,  said, '  Look 
you.  Sir,  yonder  he  ia  at  play  with  those  other 
boya,'  and  designing  him  to  me,  I  went,  and,  by 
smooth  words,  and  a  piece  of  money,  got  him  to 
come  into  the  house  with  me;  where,  in  the 
preeenoe  of  divers  people,  I  demanded  of  him 
several  astrological  questions,  which  he  answered 
with  great  subtil  ty ;   and,  through  all  his  dis- 
course, carried  it  with  a  cunning  much  above  his 
years,  which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten  or  eleven. 
"  He  seemed  to  make  a  motion  like  drumming 
upon  the  table  with  his  fingers,  upon  which  I 
asked  him.  Whether  he  could  beat  a  drum  ?    To 
which  he  replied,  Yes,  Sir,  as  well  as  any  man  in 
Scotland ;  fbr  every  Thursday  night  I  beat  all 
points  to  a  sort  of  people  that  used  to  meet  under 
yonder  hill,  (pointing  to  the  great  hill  between 
Edenborough  and  Leith.)    How,  boy  ?  quoth  I, 
What  company  have  you  there  ?    There  are.  Sir, 
(said  he)  a  great  company  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  they  are  entertained  with  many  sorts 
of  musick,  t>esides  my  drum  ;  they  have,  besides, 
plenty  of  variety  of  meats  and  wine,  and  many 


there,  we  eqjoy  all  the  pleasarea  th«  oooatiy 
doth  afford.  I  demanded  of  him,  how  they  got 
under  that  hill  ?  To  whloh  he  replied,  that 
there  were  a  great  pair  of  gates  that  opaned  io 
them,  though  they  were  invl^ble  to  c^ban ;  and 
that  within  there  were  brave  large  rooms,  as  wdl 
aooommodated  as  most  In  Sootlaad. — ^I  tiMn 
asked  him.  How  I  should  know  what  he  lald  to 
be  true  ?  Upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  read 
my  fortune,  saying,  I  should  have  two  wivea,  and 
that  he  saw  the  forms  of  thent  sitting  on  my 
shoulders ;  that  both  would  "be  very  fcandfwne 
women.  As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a  woman  of 
the  neighbourhood  coming  into  the  room,  de- 
manded of  him.  What  her  fortune  should  bo  ? 
He  told  her  that  she  had  two  bostarde  befbre  she 
was  married,  which  put  her  in  suoh  a  rage,  that 
she  desired  not  to  hear  the  rset. 

"  The  woman  of  the  house  told  me,  that  all  the 
people  In  Scotland  could  not  keep  him  ttom  the 
rendesvous  on  Thursday  night ;  upon  whieh,  by 
promising  him  some  more  money,  I  got  a  promise 
of  hbn  to  meet  roe  at  the  same  plaoe,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Thursday  following,  and  so  dlsmlst  him 
at  that  time.  The  boy  came  again,  at  the  plaoe 
and  time  appointed,  and  I  had  preraUed  with 
some  fHends  to  continue  with  me  (if  poeeible)  to 
prevent  his  moving  that  night.  He  wm  plaeed 
between  us,  and  answered  many  questions,  natil, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock,  he  was  got  away  nn- 
.  perceived  of  the  company,  but  I,  suddenly  «"«Ting 
him,  hasted  to  the  door,  and  took  hold  of  him, 
and  so  returned  him  into  the  same  room ;  we  all 
watched  him,  and,  on  a  sudden,  he  was  again  got 
out  of  doors ;  I  followed  him  dose,  and  he  made 
a  noise  in  the  street,  as  if  he  had  been  set  upon ; 
but  flrom  that  time  I  could  never  see  him. 

"  OCOBOB  BOKTON." 

Pandamonium,  or  tkt  DtvU'a  Cloytter.  By 
Bkdiard  Bovet,  Oent.    Lond.  1684,  p.  ITS. 

From  the  "  History  of  the  Irish  Bards,"  by  Mr 
Walker,  and  ttom  the  glossary  subjoined  to  the 
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we  learn,  that  the  same  ideaa,  concerning  FiOrics,  9 
are  current  among  the  rulgar  in  that  countiy. 
The  latter  author!^  mentions  their  inhabiting 
the  ancient  tomuli,  called  Barrontf  and  their 
abstracting  mortals.  They  are  termed  "the 
good  people ;"  and  when  an  eddy  of  wind  raises 
loose  dost  and  sand,  the  vulgar  beUeve  that  it 
announces  a  Fairy  procession,  and  bid  God  speed 
their  journey. 

The  Scottish  Fairies,  in  like  manner,  some- 
times reside  in  subterranean  abodes,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  human  habitations,  <»,  according  to  the 
popular  phrase,  under  the  "  door-stane,"  or 
threshold;  in  wliich  situation,  they  sometimes 
establish  an  intercourse  with  men,  by  borrowing 
and  lending,  and  other  kindly  ofBoes.  In  this 
capacity  they  are  termed  "the  good  neighbours,"  * 
firom  supplying  privately  the  wants  of  their 
friends,  and  assisting  them  in  all  their  transac- 
tions, while  their  Ikvours  are  concealed.    Of  this 


•  Perhaps  this  epithet  is  only  one  example, 
'    among  many,  of  the  extreme  civility  which  the 
vulgar  in  Scotland  use  towards  spirits  of  a  dubi- 
ous, or  even  a  determinedly  mischievous,  nature. 
;    The  archfiend  himself  is  often  distinguished  by 
''    the  softened  title  of  the  "good-man."     This 
-    epithet,  so  applied,  must  sound  strange  to  a 
~-    southern  ear;  but,  as  the  phrase  bears  various 
. '    interpretations,  according  to  the  places  where  it 
^    is  used,  so,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  the  goodman 
;    iffnich  a  place  signifies  the  tenant,  or  life-renter, 
in  opposition  to  the  laird,  or  proprietor.    Hence, 
^  '    the  devil  is  termed  the  good-man,  or  tenant,  of 
>i    the  infernal  regions.    In  the  book  of  the  Vniver- 
■"\    sal  Kirk,  13th  May,  16M,  mention  is  made  of 
' . '     "  the  horrible  superstitioune  usit  in  Ghuioch,  and 
:    dj-vers  parts  of  the  countrie,  in  not  labouring  a 
1   parcel  of  ground  dedicated  to  the  devil,  under 
V    the  titie  of  the  6wt<f  Man'a  Crqfl."    Lord  Hailes 
-\    conjectured  this  to  have  been  the  tentnot  adjoin- 
ing to  some  ancient  Pagan  temple.    The  una- 
--^    vowed,  but  obvious  purpose  of  this  practice,  was 
to  avert  the  destructive  rage  of  Satan  from  the 
^>r'    neighlwuring  possessions.    It  required  various 
-'  •    fulminations  of  the  Cteneral  Assembly  of  the 
[    Kirk  to  abolish  a  practice  bordering  so  nearly 
.   upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi. 


the  traditionary  story  of  Sir  Godfrey  MaocuUcch 
fenns  a  curious  example. 

As  this  Chdiovidian  gentleman  was  taking  the 
•iron  horseback,  near  his  own  house,  he  was  sud- 
denly accosted  by  a  little  old  man,  arrayed  in 
green,  and  mounted  upon  a  white  palfkvy.    After 
mutual  salutation,  the  old  man  gave  Sir  Godfrey 
to  understand,  that  he  resided  under  his  habita- 
tion, and  that  he  had  great  reason  to  complain 
of  the  direction  of  a  dnun,  or  common  sewer, 
which  emptied  itself  directiy  into  his  chamber  of 
dais,  t    Sir  6odfk«y  Maculloch  was  a  good  deal   i^^ 
startled  at  this  extraordinary  complaint;  but,  [p] 
guessing  the  nature  of  the  being  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  assured  the  old  man,  with  great  cour> 
tesy,  that  the  direction  of  the  drain  should  be 
altered ;  and  caused  it  to  be  dona  accordingly. 
Many  years  afterwards.  Sir  Godfrey  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  kill,  in  a  flray,  a  gentieman  of  the 
neighbourhood.   He  was  apprehended,  tried,  and 
condemned.^     The  scaffold,  upon  which  his 
head  was  to  be  struck  off,  was  erected  on  the 
Castie-hill  of  Edinburgh;    but  hardly  had  he 
reached  the  fetal  spot,  when  the  old  man,  upon 
his  white  palfrey,  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.    Sir  Godfrey,  at 
his  command,  sprung  on  behind  him;  the  "good 
neighbour"  spurred  his  horse  down  the  steep 
bank,  and  neither  he  nor  the  criminal  were  ever 
again  seen. 

The  most  formidable  attribute  of  the  elves,  was 
their  practice  of  carrying  away  and  exchanging 
children,  and  that  of  stealing  human  souls  firom 
their  bodies.  "  A  persuasion  prevails  among  the 
ignorant,"  says  the  author  of  a  MS.  history  of 
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f  The  best  chamber  was  thus  currently  deno 
minated  in  Scotiand,  firom  the  French  dait,  sig- 
nifying that  part  of  the  ancient  halls  which  was 
elevated  above  the  rest,  and  covered  with  a  ca- 
nopy. The  turf-seats,  which  occupy  the  sunny 
side  of  a  cottage  wall,  are  also  termed  the  doit. 

i  In  this  particular,  tradition  coincides  with 
^  the  real  feet;  the  trial  took  place  in  1607. 
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Mony,  "  that,  In  a  eontumpiIv«  diseHe,  the  Abe  wu,  u  I  may  to  qMak,  iwaddlfld ;  but,  if  I 


Falrle«  steal  away  the  wul,  and  put  the  ioal  of  a 
Fairy  in  the  room  of  it."  Thii  belief  prariUe 
chiefly  along  the  eaatern  coait  of  Scotland,  where 
a  practice,  apparently  of  drutdical  origin,  ie  uaed 
to  avert  the  danger.  In  the  increaee  of  the 
Uaroh  moon,  withic*  of  oak  and  ivy  are  cat,  and 
twleted  into  wreathe  or  oirdee,  which  they  pre- 
eenre  till  next  March.  After  that  period,  when 
persons  are  consumpti?e,  or  children  hectic,  they 
cause  them  to  pass  thrice  through  these  oindes. 
In  other  case*  the  cure  was  more  rough,  and  at 
least  as  dangerous  as  the  disease,  as  will  appear 
firom  the  following  extract : 

"  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  parish 
of  Suddle  (in  Invemess-shhw,)  which  I  think 
proper  to  mention.  There  Is  a  small  hill  N.  W. 
fW}m  the  church,  commonly  called  Tberdy  nill, 
or  Hill  of  Therdie,  as  some  term  it ;  on  the  top 
uf  which  there  is  a  well,  which  I  had  the  curi- 
osity to  view,  because  of  the  several  reports  con- 
uerning  it.  When  children  happen  to  be  sick, 
and  languish  long  in  their  malady,  so  that  they 
almost  turned  skeletons,  the  common  people 
Imagine  they  are  taken  away  (at  least  the  sub- 
stance)  by  spirits,  called  Fairies,  and  the  shadow 
left  with  them ;  so,  at  a  particular  season  in 
summer,  they  leave  them  all  night  themselves, 
watching  at  a  distance,  near  this  well,  and  this 
they  imagine  will  either  end  or  mend  thetn ;  thry 
say  many  more  do  recover  than  do  not.  Tea, 
an  honest  tenant  who  lives  hard  by  it,  and  whom 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  discourse  about  it,  told  me 
it  has  recovered  some,  who  were  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  and  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
they  bring  adult  persons  to  it;  for,  as  he  was 
passing  one  dark  night,  he  heard  groanings,  and, 
coming  to  the  well,  he  found  a  man,  who  had 
been  long  sick,  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  move,  a  stake  being  fixed  in  the 
earth,  with  a  rope,  or  tedder,  that  was  about  the 
plaid ;  he  had  no  sooner  inquired  what  he  was, 
but  he  conjured  him  to  loose  him,  and  out  of 


ri|^t  remember,  he  signlfled,  he  did  not  reeover.* 
Aeeouni  qf  the  ParUk  qf  SuddU,  apad  Ma^flnr- 
latu'e  MSS. 

According  to  the  earlier  doctrine,  oonoemlns 
the  original  corruption  of  human  nators,  iba 
power  of  daemons  over  infknts  liad  been  long 
reckoned  considerable,  in  the  period  intsrmilBg 
between  birth  and  baptism.  During  this  period, 
therefore,  children  were  believed  to  be  partlctt- 
larly  liable  to  abstraction  by  the  fhlrtei,  and 
mothers  diiefly  dreaded  the  subitltutkm  of 
changelings  in  the  place  of  their  own  oll^»rlnf. 
Tarious  monstrous  charms  exi|ted  in  Sootland, 
for  procuring  the  restoration  of  a  child  which  had 
been  thus  stolen ;  but  the  most  effioadooa  of 
them  was  supposed  to  bo,  the  roasting  of  the 
Bupposititiotts  child  upon  the  llveemben,  when  it 
was  believed  it  would  vanish,  and  the  true  child 
appear  in  the  place,  whence  it  had  been  oricinally 
abstracted.  *  It  may  be  questioned  if  thia  expe- 
riment could  now  be  made  without  the  anlmad- 
version  of  the  law.  Even  that  wliksh  is  praioribed 
in  the  following  legend  is  rather  too  basMdoos 
for  modem  use. 

"  A  certain  woman  having  put  out  her  child 
to  nurse  in  the  country,  found,  when  she  came 
to  take  it  home,  that  its  form  was  so  much  al- 
tered, that  she  scarce  knew  it ;  nevertheleis,  not 
knowing  what  time  might  do,  took  it  home  for 
her  own.  But  when,  after  some  years,  it  could 
neither  speak  nor  go,  the  poor  woman  was  fUn 
to  carry  it,  with  much  trouble,  in  her  anna ;  and 
one  day,  a  poor  man  coming  to  the  door, '  Ood 
bless  you,  mistress,'  said  he,  'and  your  poor 


*  Less  perilous  recipes  vrare  sometimes  need. 
The  editor  Is  possessed  of  a  small  relique,  termed 
by  tradition  a  toad-stone,  the  Influence  of  which 
was  supposed  to  preserve  pregnant  women  from 
the  power  of  daemons,  and  other  dangers  inei- 
dental  to  their  situation.  It  has  been  careAilly 
preserved  for  several  generations,  was   often 


I  pledged  for  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
sympathy  he  was  pleased  to  slacken  that  wherein  k  uniformly  redeemed  from  a  belief  in  its  effloeoy. 
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man.'  'Ahi  thU  ehlld,'  repUed  tha,  *ii  the 
caiue  of  all  my  aorrow,*  and  related  what  had 
happened,  adding,  moreover,  that  aha  thooght  it 
changed,  and  none  of  her  child.  The  old  man, 
whom  year*  had  rendered  more  prudent  in  each 
matters,  told  her,  to  And  out  the  truth,  the 
■hoold  make  a  dear  flie,  iweep  the  hearth  Teiy 
clean,  and  place  the  ehlld  flut  in  hie  diair,  that 
he  might  not  tail  before  it,  and  break  a  doien 
eggs,  and  place  the  fl>ur-and>twenty  balf-ehells 
before  it ;  then  go  out,  and  listen  at  the  door: 
for,  if  the  child  epoke,  it  was  certainly  a  diange- 
ling ;  and  then  ehe  ehoold  cany  it  oat,and  leave 
it  on  the  dunghill  to  cry,  and  not  to  pity  it,  till 
•he  heard  its  voice  no  more.  The  woman,  hav< 
ing  done  all  things  according  to  these  words, 
heard  the  child  say, '  Seven  years  old  was  I  before 
1  came  to  the  nurse,  and  four  years  have  I  lived 
since,  and  never  saw  so  many  milk  pans  before. 
tk>  the  woman  took  it  up,  and  left  it  upon  the 
dunghill  to  cry,  and  not  to  be  pitied,  till  at  last 
she  thought  the  vdoe  went  up  into  the  air ;  and 
coming,  found  there  her  own  natural  and  vreU- 
favoured  child."— OroM'«  Provincial  Glottaiy, 
quoted  firom  *'A  Plesant  Treatise  on  Witch* 
craft." 

The  most  minute  and  authenticated  aoooont 
of  an  exchanged  child  is  to  be  found  in  Waldron's 
"  Isle  of  Man,"  a  book  firom  whksh  I  have  de- 
rived much  legendary  information.  "I  was 
prevailed  upon  myself,"  says  that  author,  "to  go 
and  see  a  child,  who,  they  told  me,  was  one  of 
these  changelings,  and,  indeed,  must  own,  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  shocked,  at  the 
sight.  Nothing  under  heaven  eoukl  have  a  more 
beaatifUl  ikce ;  but,  though  between  live  and  six 
'  years  old,  and  seemingly  healthy,  he  was  so  Ikr 
firom  being  able  to  walk  or  stand,  that  he  eoold 
not  so  much  as  move  any  one  Joint ;  his  limbs 
were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  than  any 
infiint's  of  six  months ;  his  complexion  was  per- 
fectly deUcate,  and  he  had  the  flnest  hair  In  the 


any  one  called  him  a  fairytff,  he  would  fh>wn, 
and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it, 
as  if  he  wouM  look  them  through.  His  mother, 
or  at  least  his  supposed  mother,  being  very  poor, 
flreqnently  went  out  a  chareing,  and  left  him  a 
whole  day  together.  The  neighbours,  out  of 
curiosity,  have  often  looked  in  at  the  window,  to 
see  how  he  behaved  uriiile  alone ;  which,  when- 
ever they  dkl,  they  vrere  sure  to  find  him  laugh- 
ing, and  in  the  utmost  delight.  This  made  them 
Judge  that  he  was  not  without  company,  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals  could  be ;  and 
what  made  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  reason- 
able, was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so  dirty,  the 
woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  dean 
fluse,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmoet  exact- 
ness and  nicety."— P.  1S8. 

Waldron  gives  another  account  of  a  poor  wo- 
man, to  whose  oflbpring,  it  would  seem,  the 
Fairies  had  taken  a  special  fkncy.  ▲  fow  nights 
after  she  was  delivered  of  her  first  child,  the 
Ihmily  vrere  alarmed  by  a  dreadfU  cry  of  "Fire  I' 
▲U  flew  to  the  door,  while  the  mother  lay  trem- 
bling in  bed,  unable  to  protect  her  iniknt,  which 
was  snatched  ttma.  the  bed  by  an  invisible  hand. 
Fortunatdy,  the  return  of  the  gossips,  after  the 
oansetoss  alarm,  disturbed  the  Fkirles,  who  drop- 
ped the  diild,  which  was  found  sprawling  and 
duieking  upon  the  threshokL  At  the  good 
woman's  second  aecomehtment,  a  tumult  was 
heard  in  the  cow-house,  which  drew  thithar  the 
whole  assistants.  They  xetomed,  when  they 
found  that  all  was  quiet  among  the  cattle,  and 
lo !  the  second  child  had  been  carried  firom  the 
bed,  and  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  lane.  But, 
upon  the  tiiird  occurrence  ^  the  same  kind,  the 
company  were  again  decoyed  out  of  the  sick  wo- 
man's chamber  by  a  fldse  alarm,  leaving  only  a 
nurse,  who  was  detained  by  the  bonds  of  sleep. 
On  this  last  occasion,  the  mother  pbUnly  saw  her 
child  removed,  though  the  means  were  invisible. 
She  screamed  for  assistance  to  the  nurse;  bntthe 
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which  circulate  upon  taoh Joyful  oocmIom,  to  bo  4^ 
easily  awakened.  In  short,  the  child  was  this 
time  flUrly  carried  oif,  and  a  withered,  defbrmed 
creature  1-  ft  in  its  stead,  quite  naked,  with  the 
clothrs  of  the  abstracted  infknt,  rolled  in  a  bun- 
dle, by  ite  side.  This  creature  lived  nine  years, 
ate  nothing  but  a  fuw  herbs,  and  neither  spoke, 
stood,  walked,  nor  performed  any  other  flinc- 
tions  of  mortality ;  resembling,  in  all  respecta, 
the  changeling  already  mentioned. — Waldron't 
Workt,  ibid. 

But  the  power  of  the  Fairies  was  not  confined 
to  unchristuned  children  alone ;  it  was  supposed 
frequently  to  extend  to  full-grown  persons,  espe- 
cially such  as,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  wore  devoted 
to  the  devil  by  the  execration  of  parente  and  of 
masters ;  *  or  those  who  were  found  asleep  under 
a  rook,  or  on  a  green  hill,  belonging  to  the 
Fairies,  after  sun-set,  or,  finally,  to  those  who 
unwarily  Joined  their  orgies.  A  tradition  existed, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  oonoemlng  an 
ancestor  of  the  noble  (kmily  of  Dufhu,  who, 
"  walking  abroad  in  the  fields,  near  to  his  own 
house,  was  suddenly  carried  away,  and  found  the 
next  day  at  Paris,  in  the  French  king's  cellar, 
with  a  silver  cup  in  his  hand.  Being  brought 
into  the  king's  presence,  and  questioned  by  him 
who  he  was,  and  how  he  came  thither,  ho  told 
his  name,  his  country,  and  the  place  of  his  rest* 
dence ;  and  that,  on  such  a  day  of  the  month, 
which  proved  to  be  the  day  immediately  preced- 
ing, being  in  the  fields,  he  heard  the  noise  of  a 

*  This  idea  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gothic  tribes, 
but  extends  to  tho«e  of  Hclavio  origin.  Tooke 
(Hittory  qf  Ru4*ia,  vol.  i.  p.  100,)  relates,  that 
the  Russian  peasante  believe  the  nocturnal  dse- 
mon,  Kikimora,  to  have  been  a  child,  whom  the 
devil  stole  out  of  the  womb  of  ite  mother,  because 
she  had  cursed  it.  They  also  assert,  that  if  an 
execration  against  a  child  be  spoken  in  an  evil 
hour,  the  child  is  carried  off  by  the  devil.  The 
beings,  so  stolen,  are  neither  fiends  nor  men ; 
th«y  are  invisible,  and  afraid  of  the  cross  and 
holy  water ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their 
nature  and  dispositions  they  resemble  mankind, 
whom  they  love,  and  rarely  iqjure. 


whirlwind,  and  of  voices,  crying,  *  Horn  amt 
Haitockl'  (this  is  the  word whioh the Faliiei are 
said  to  use  when  they  remove  from  any  {daoe,) 
whereupon  he  cried, '  Horn  and  Hattoek '  alao, 
and  was  immediately  caught  up,  and  tnuuftortad 
through  the  air,  by  the  Fairies^  to  that  plMe, 
where,  after  he  had  drunk  heartUy,  ha  MI  mImp, 
and  before  he  woke,  the  rest  of  the  eompMay 
vrare  gone,  and  had  left  him  in  the  poittire 
wherein  he  was  found.  It  is  said  the  king  gaw 
him  the  cup,  which  was  found  in  his  hand,  and 
dismissed  him."  The  narrator  afflnns«"  that  the 
cup  was  still  preserved,  and  known  bj  the  name 
of  the  Fairy  cup."  He  adds,  that  Mr  Steward, 
tutor  to  the  then  lord  Dufliu,  had  informed  him, 
that,  "  when  a  boy,  at  the  school  of  Forres,  be, 
and  his  school-fellows,  were  upon  a  time  whip- 
ping  their  tops  in  the  churoh-yard,  before  the 
door  of  the  church,  when,  though  the  day  was 
calm,  th«y  heard  a  noise  of  a  wind,  and  at  some 
distance  saw  the  small  dust  begin  to  rise  and  torn 
round,  which  motion  continued  advancing  till  it 
came  to  the  place  where  they  ware,  whereupon 
they  began  to  bless  themselves ;  but  one  of  thair 
number  being,  it  seems,  a  little  more  bold  and 
confident  than  his  companions,  said, '  Horn  and 
Hattock  tvUh  mjf  top,'  and  immediately  they  all 
saw  the  top  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  hut  could 
not  see  which  way  it  was  carried,  by  reason  of  a 
cloud  of  dust  which  was  raised  at  the  same  time. 
They  sought  for  the  top  all  about  the  place  where 
it  was  taken  up,  but  In  vain ;  and  it  waa  fbond 
afterwards  in  the  churoh-yard,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chuivh."— This  puerile  legend  is  oontained 
in  a  letter  flrom  a  learned  gentleman  in  Scotland, 
to  Mr  Aubrey,  dated  ISth  March,  1066,  puUlshed 
in  Aubrey'i  Mitctllaniet,  p.  108. 

Notwithstending  the  special  example  of  lord 
Dufhis,  and  of  the  top,  it  ii  the  common  opinion, 
that  persons,  flOling  under  the  power  of  the 
Fairies,  were  only  allowed  to  revisit  tlie  luunte 
of  men,  after  seven  years  had  expired.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  more,  titey  again  disappeared, 
after  which  they  were  seldom  seen  among  mor- 
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tals.  The  aoeounti  they  gave  of  their  situation 
differ  in  some  particulars.  Sometimes  they  were 
represented  as  leading  a  life  of  constant  restless- 
ness, and  wandering  by  moon -light.  According 
to  others,  they  inhabited  a  pleasant  region, 
where,  however,  their  situation  was  rendered 
iMnible,  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more  Individ- 
uals to  the  devil  every  seventh  year.  This  dx- 
cumstanoe  is  mentioned  in  Alison  Pearson's 
indictment,  and  in  the  TtUe  of  the  Young  Tarn' 
lane,  where  it  is  termed,  "  the  paying  the  kane  to 
hell,"  or,  according  to  some  recitations,  "the 
teind,"  or  tenth.  This  is  the  popular  reason 
assigned  for  the  desire  of  the  Fairies  to  abstract 
young  children,  as  substitutes  for  themselves  In 
this  dreadful  tribute.  Concerning  the  mode  of 
winning,  or  recovering,  persons  abstracted  by 
the  Fairies,  tradition  differs;  but  the  popular 
opinion,  contrary  to  what  may  be  inferred  lh)m 
the  following  tale,  supposes,  that  the  recovery 
must  be  effected  within  a  year  and  a  day,  to  be 
held  legal  In  the  Faiiy  court.  This  feat,  which 
was  reckoned  an  enterprise  of  equal  difficulty 
and  dangler,  could  only  be  accomplished  on  Hal- 
lowe'en, at  the  great  annual  procession  of  the 
Fairy  court.  *  Of  this  procession  the  following 
description  is  found  in  Montgomery's  Plj/ting 
againtt  Polnrart,  apud  Watatm't  CoUeetion  qf  Scott 
Poenu,  1709,  Part  ill.  p.  18. 

In  the  hinder  end  of  harvest,  on  All-hallowe'en, 

When  our  good  neighbour*  doia  ride,  if  I  read 
right, 
Some  buckled  on  a  bunewand,  and  ■ome  on  a  been, 

Ay  trottand  in  troups  from  the  twilight ; 
Some  aaidled  a  the-ape,  all  grathed  into  green. 

Some  hobland  on  a  hemp-ttalk,  hovand  to  the 
bight; 
The  king  of  Pharie  and  hia  court,  with  the  Elf  <iiieen, 

With  many  elfiah  incubu*  wa*  ridand  that  night. 
There  an  elf  on  an  ape,  an  unael  begat. 

Into  a  pot  by  Pomathome ; 

That  bratchart  in  a  buate  waa  born ; 

They  fand  a  montter  on  the  mom. 
War  faced  nor  a  cat. 

*  See  the  inimitable  poem  of  Hallowe'en : — 

•'  Upon  that  night,  when  Fairies  light 

On  CaMilia  Downan  dance; 
Or  o'er  the  leaa,  in  splendid  blase, 

On  stately  coursers  prance,"  ftc.— Bums. 


A  The  catastrophe  of  Tamlane  terminated  more 
successfully  than  that  of  other  attempts,  which 
tradition  still  records.  The  wife  of  a  Ikrmer  in 
Lothian  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and, 
during  the  year  of  probation,  repeatedly  appeared 
on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  combing 
their  hair.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  was 
accosted  by  her  husband;  when  she  related  to 
him  the  unfortunate  event  which  had  separated 
them,  instructed  him  by  what  means  he  might 
win  her,  and  exhorted  him  to  exert  all  his  cour- 
age, since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
depended  on  the  success  of  his  attempt.  The 
farmer,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on 
Hallowe'en,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  plot  of  Airze, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  procession  of  the 
Fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the  Fairy  bridles,  and 
the  wild  unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  the 
cavalcade,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  suffered 
the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  interruption. 
When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the  whole  troop 
vanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  ex- 
ultation ;  among  which  he  plainly  discovered  the 
voice  of  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her 
tor  ever. 

A  similar,  but  real  incident,  took  place  at  the 
town  of  North  Berwick,  within  the  memory  of 
man.  The  wife  of  a  man,  above  the  lowest  class 
of  society,  being  left  alone  in  the  house,  a  few 
days  after  deliveiy,  was  attacked  and  carried  off 
by  one  of  those  convulsion  fits,  incident  to  her 
(dtuation.  Upon  the  return  of  the  fitmily,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  hay-making,  or  harvest, 
they  found  the  corpse  much  disfigured.  This 
circumstance,  the  natural  consequence  of  her 
disease,  led  some  of  the  spectators  to  think  that 
she  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and  that 
the  body  before  them  was  some  elfin  deception. 
The  husband,  probably,  paid  little  attention  to 
this  opinion  at  the  time.  The  body  was  interred, 
and  after  a  decent  time  had  elapsed,  finding  his 
domestic  affiurs  absolutely  required  female  super- 
intendence, the  widower  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  re- 
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ooUeotioD,  however,  ofhU  former  wife,  whom  he  Jt  The  minieter,  a  eenalbla  man,  Msoed  with  his 
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had  tenderly  loved,  haunted  hie  tlunbere ;  and, 
one  morning,  he  came  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  in  the  utmoet  dismay,  declaring  that  she 
had  appeared  to  him  the  preoeding  night.  In- 
Ibrmed  him  that  the  was  a  captive  in  Faliy  Land, 
and  coloured  him  to  attempt  her  deliveranoe. 
She  directed  him  to  bring  the  minister,  and  oer- 
tain  other  persons,  whom  she  named,  to  her 
grave  at  midnight.  Her  body  was  then  to  be 
dug  up,  and  certain  prayers  redted  ;  after  which 
the  corpse  wm  to  become  animated,  and  fly  flraoi 
them .  One  of  the  assistants,  the  swiftest  runner 
in  the  parish,  was  to  pursue  the  body ;  and,  if  he 
was  able  to  seise  it,  before  it  had  thrice  encircled 
the  chureh,  the  rest  were  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  detain  it,  in  spite  of  the  straggles  it 
should  use,  and  the  various  shapes  into  which  it 
might  be  transformed.  The  redemption  of  the 
abstracted  person  was  then  to  become  complete. 
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*  To  these  I  have  now  to  add  the  following 
instance  of  redumption  from  Fairy  Land.  The 
legend  is  printed  flrom  a  broadside  still  popular 
in  Ireland : — 

"Near  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland, 
lived  James  Campbell,  who  had  one  daughter 
named  Mary,  who  was  married  to  John  Nelson, 
a  young  man  of  that  neighbourhood.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage,  they  being  a  young  couple, 
they  went  to  live  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  fbllowed  his  trade,  being  a  goldsmith ;  they 
lived  loving  and  agreeable  together  until  the 
time  of  her  lying  in,  when  there  was  Ibmale  at- 
tendanto  prepared  suitable  to  her  situation; 
when  near  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night  they  were 
alarmed  with  a  dreadfUi  noise,  at  which  of  a 
sudden  the  candles  went  out,  which  drove  the 
attondante  in  the  utmost  conAision ;  soon  as  the 
women  regained  their  half-lost  senses,  they  oall.'d 
in  the  neighbours,  who,  after  striking  up  lighte, 
and  looking  towards  the  lying-in  woman,  (bund 
her  a  corpse,  which  caused  great  conftaslon  In  the 
ftunlly.  There  was  no  grief  could  exceed  that  of 
her  husband,  who,  next  morning,  prepared  or- 
namente  for  her  ftineral ;  people  of  all  sec  to  came 
to  her  wake,  amongst  others  came  the  reverend 
Mr  Dodd,  who,  at  first  sight  of  the  corpse,  said. 


parishioner  upon  the  indecency  and  absurdity  of 
what  was  proposed,  and  dismissed  him.  Nest 
Sunday,  the  banns  being  tat  the  flnt  tlma  pro- 
claimed betwixt  the  widower  and  his  now  twide, 
his  former  wUb,  very  naturally,  took  the  <q;)por- 
tunity  of  the  fuilowing  night  to  make  him 
another  visit,  yet  more  terrific  than  tb*  ftonner. 
She  upbraided  him  with  his  inorednlity,  his  flOkto- 
ness,  and  his  want  of  affection  \  and,  to  oonvinoe 
him  that  her  appearance  was  no  aerial  UIosIod, 
she  gave  suck,  in  his  presence,  to  her  youngeet 
chUd.  The  man,  under  the  greatest  horror  of 
mind,  had  again  recourse  to  the  pastor;  and  his 
ghostly  counsellor  fell  upon  an  admirable  expe- 
dient to  console  him.  This  was  nothing  le«  than 
dispensing  with  the  former  solemnity  of  banns, 
and  marrying  him,  without  an  hour's  delay,  to 
the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  afflaneed ; 
after  which  no  spectre  again  disturbed  his  reposs.* 


Nelson  was  taken  away  by  the  Fairies,  and  what 
they  took  fur  her  was  only  some  substance  left  In 
her  place.  He  was  not  believed,  so  he  rsAised 
attending  her  ftineral ;  they  kept  her  in  the  fid- 
lowing  night,  and  next  day  she  was  interred. 

"  Her  husband,  one  evening  after  sunset,  being 
riding  in  his  own  field,  heard  a  most  pleasant 
concert  of  music,  and  soon  after  espied  a  woman 
coming  towards  him  drest  in  white ;  she  being 
veiled  he  could  not  observe  her  Ihoe,  yet  he  rode 
near  her,  and  asked  her  very  friendly  who  she  was 
that  chose  to  walk  alone  so  late  in  the  evening  ? 
at  whkh  she  unveiled  her  fluse,  and  burst  Into 
tears,  saying,  I  am  not  permitted  to  tell  you  who 
I  am.  Ho  knowing  her  to  be  his  wlfo,  asked  her, 
in  the  name  of  Ood,  what  disturbed  her,  or  occa- 
sioned her  to  appear  at  that  hour  ?  She  said  her 
appearing  at  any  hour  was  of  no  consequence ;  for 
though  you  telleve  me  to  be  dead  and  burled,  I 
am  not,  but  was  taken  away  by  the  Falriee  the 
night  of  my  delivery ;  you  only  buried  a  piece  of 
wood  in  my  place ;  I  can  be  recovered  if  you  take 
proper  means ;  as  for  my  child,  it  has  three  nurses 
to  attend  it,  but  1  fear  it  cannot  be  brought 
home;  the  greatest  dependence  I  have  on  any 
person  !■  my  brother  It:>bert,  who  is  a  captain  of 
a  merchant  ship,  and  will  be  home  In  ton  days 
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it's  not  the  body  of  any  Christian,  but  that  Mrs^  hence.    Her  husband  asked  her  what  means  he 
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Having  concluded  tbeae  general  obeervatlons  A  uninteresting,  I  proceed  to  the  more  particular    (^' 


upon  the  Fair;  snperatition,  which,  although 
minute,  may  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  altogether 


■hould  take  to  win  her  ?  She  told  him  he  should 
find  a  letter,  the  Sunday  morning  following,  on 
the  desk  in  his  own  room,  directed  to  her  brother, 
wherein  there  would  be  directions  for  winning 
her.  Since  my  being  taken  from  you  I  have  had 
the  attendance  of  a  queen  or  empress,  and  if  you 
look  over  my  right  shoulder  you  will  see  several 
of  ray  companions ;  he  then  did  as  she  desired, 
when,  at  a  small  distance,  he  saw  a  king  and 
queen  sitting,  beside  a  moat,  on  a  throne  in 
splendour. 

"  She  then  desired  him  to  look  to  right  and 
left,  which  be  did,  and  observed  other  kings  on 
each  side  of  the  king  and  queen,  well  guarded. 
He  said,  I  fear  it  is  an  impossibility  to  win  you 
from  such  a  place ;  no,  eays  she,  were  my  brother 
Robert  here  in  your  place,  he  would  bring  me 
home ;  but  let  it  not  encourage  you  to  attempt 
the  like,  for  that  would  occasion  the  loss  of  me 
for  ever :  there  is  now  severe  punishment  threat- 
ened to  me  for  speaking  to  you ;  but,  to  prevent 
that,  do  you  ride  up  to  the  moat,  where  (suppose 
you  will  see  no  person),  all  you  now  see  will  be 
near  you,  and  do  you  threaten  to  bum  all  the 
old  thorns  and  brambles  that  is  round  the  moat, 
if  you  do  not  get  a  firm  promise  that  I  shall  get 
no  punishment,  I  shall  be  forgiven;  which  he 
promised.  She  then  disappeared,  and  he  lost 
sight  of  all  he  bad  seen ;  he  then  rode  very  reso> 
lutely  up  to  the  moat,  and  went  round  it,  vowing 
he  would  bum  all  about  it  if  he  Wf.ttld  not  get  a 
promise  that  Us  wifo  should  get  no  hurt;  a 
voice  desired  him  to  cast  away  a  book  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  demand  his  request;  he  an- 
swered he  would  not  part  his  book,  but  grant  his 
request,  or  they  bhould  find  the  effect  of  his  rage ; 
the  voice  answered,  that  upon  honour  she  should 
be  forgave  that  Ikult,  but  for  him  to  sulfor  no 
pr^udice  to  come  to  the  moat,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  folfil,  at  which  he  heard  a  most  pleasant 
music.  He  then  returned  home,  and  sent  for  the 
reverend  Mr  Dodd,  and  related  to  him  what  he 
had  seen ;  Mr  Dodd  staid  with  him  tiU  Sunday 
morning  following,  when,  as  Mr  Nelson  looked 
on  the  desk  in  his  room,  he  espied  a  letter,  which 
he  took  up,  it  being  directed  to  her  brother,  who  in 
a  few  days  came  home ;  on  his  receiving  the  letter 
he  opened  it,  wherein  he  found  the  following : 


illustrutions,  relating  to  "  The  Tale  of  the  Young 
Tamlane.' 


'  Dbar  Brothb*,— My  husband  can  relate  to 
you  my  present  drcumstanoes.  I  request  tliat 
you  will  (the  fint  night  after  you  see  this)  come 
to  the  moat  where  I  parted  my  husbaiMl;  let 
nothing  daunt  you,  but  stand  in  the  centra  of  the 
moat  at  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  and  call  me, 
when  I  with  several  othen  will  surround  you ;  I 
shall  have  on  the  whitest  dress  of  any  in  company, 
then  take  hold  of  me,  and  do  not  forsake  me ;  all 
the  IMghtfol  methods  they  shall  use  let  it  not  sur- 
prise you,  but  keep  your  hold,  suppose  they  con- 
tinue till  oock*crow,  when  th«y  shall  vanish  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  I  shall  be  safe,  when  I  will  re- 
turn home  and  live  with  my  husband.  If  you 
succeed  in  your  attempt,  you  will  gain  applause 
from  all  your  friends,  and  have  the  blessing  of 
your  ever-loving  and  affectionate  sister. 

Mart  Nblsok.' 

"  No  sooner  had  he  read  the  letter  than  he 
▼owed  to  win  his  sister  and  her  child,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt;  he  returned  to  his  ship,  and  re- 
lated to  his  sailors  the  conseqnenoe  of  the  letter ; 
he  delayed  till  ten  at  night,  when  his  loyal  sailon 
offered  to  go  with  him,  which  he  refVued,  think- 
ing it  best  to  go  alone.  As  he  left  his  ship  a 
fiightftil  lion  came  roaring  towards  him ;  he 
drew  his  sword  and  strack  at  the  lion,  which  he 
observed  was  of  no  substance,  it  being  only  the 
appearance  of  one  to  terrify  him  in  his  attempt ; 
it  only  encouraged  him,  so  that  he  proceeded  to 
^  moat,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  observed  a 
^lite  handkerehlef  spread ;  on  which  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  women,  the  cries  of 
whom  were  the  most  frightftU  he  ever  heard ;  \^ 
sister  being  in  the  whitest  dreas  of  any  round  him, 
he  seised  her  by  the  right  hand,  and  said.  With 
the  help  of  Ood,  I  will  preserve  you  firom  all  in- 
fernal imps;  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  moat  seemed 
to  be  on  fire  round  him.  He  likewise  heard  the 
most  dreadful  thunder  could  be  imagined ;  fright- 
ftil  birds  and  beasts  seemed  to  make  towards  him 
out  of  the  fire,  which  he  knew  was  not  real ; 
nothing  daunted  his  courage ;  he  kept  hold  of 
his  sister  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  when  the  cocks  began  to  crow ;  then 
the  fire  disappeared,  and  all  the  frightful  imps 
vanished.  He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  fell  on 
his  knees  and  gave  God  thanks  for  his  proceed- 
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Tho  fullowing  ballad,  itUl  popular  In  Ettrlek  i  i 
Forest,  where  the  aoene  U  laid,  it  certainly  of 
inuoh  greater  antiquity  than  it*  phraMology, 
gradually  modernised  at  trannnitted  by  tradition, 
would  wem  to  denote.  The  "  Tale  of  tho  Toung 
Tamlane  "  ia  mentioned  in  the  "  Complaynt  of 
Hcotland  ;"  and  the  air,  to  which  it  was  ohaunt- 
ed,  seenu  to  have  been  accommodated  to  a  par- 
ticular danco ;  for  the  dance  of  "  Thom  of  Lynn," 
another  variation  of  "  Thomalin,"  likewiie  oocun 
in  the  tame  performance.  Like  every  popular 
aubject,  it  scemi  to  have  been  firequently  paro- 
died ;  and  a  burlesque  ballad,  beginning, 

■•  Tom  o'  the  Linn  wm  a  Sootaman  bom," 

it  ttUl  well  known. 

In  a  me<lley,  contained  in  a  curloui  and  an- 
cient MS.  cantui,  penet  J.  O.  Dalyell,  Esq., 
there  if  an  allusion  to  our  ballad  :— 


aud 


"  Sing  young  Thomlin,  b«  marry,  be  merry, 
twice  lo  merry." 

In  "  Scottiah  Songs,"  1774,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal tale  was  published  under  the  title  of"  Kerton 
Ha' ;"  a  corruption  of  Carterhaugh ;  and,  in  the 
'  same  collection,  there  is  a  fVagment,  containing 
two  or  three  additional  verses,  beginning, 

•'  I'll  wager,  I'll  wager,  I'll  wager  with  you,"  ftc. 

■^      In  Johnston's  "Musical  Museum,  a  more 
'  complete  copy  oocurs,  under  the  title  of  "  Tboia 
Linn,"  which,  with  some  alterations,  was  re- 
.  printed  in  the  "  Talcs  of  Wonder." 

The  present  edition  is  the  most  perflrat  which 
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ings  that  night ;  he  believing  her  cloathing  to  be 
light,  he  put  his  outside  coat  on  her ;  she  then 
embraced  him,  saying,  she  was  now  safe,  as  he 
put  any  of  his  cloathing  on  her;  he  then  brought 
her  home  to  her  husband,  which'  occasioned 
great  rejoicing.  Her  husband  and  he  began  to 
conclude  to  destroy  the  moat  In  revenge  of  the 
child  they  had  away,  when  instantly  they  heard 
a  voice,  which  said,  you  shall  have  your  son  saflt 
and  well  on  condition  that  you  will  not  till  the 
three  perches  of  the  moat,  nor 


I  ^f^?;^  J  ground  within 
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has  yet  appeared ;  being  prepared  firom  a  ooUa* 
tion  of  the  printed  copies  with  a  very  aooutmte 
one  in  Glenriddell's  MSB.,  and  with  seveial  re- 
citals Arom  tradition.  Some  verses  are  omitted 
in  this  edition,  being  ascertained  to  belong  to  a 
separate  ballad,  which  will  be  fbund  in  •  aubeo- 
quent  part  of  the  work.  In  one  recital  only,  the 
well-known  fhigment  of  the  "  Wee,  vree  Man," 
was  intro'luced,  in  the  same  measure  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  It  was  retained  in  the  first 
edition,  but  is  now  omitted ;  as  the  editor  has 
been  fluvoured,  by  the  learned  Mr  Sitwn,  with  a 
copy  of  the  original  poem,  of  which  it  ia  a  de- 
tached fragment.  The  editor  has  been  enabled 
to  add  several  verses  of  beauty  and  intereet  to 
this  edition  of  "  Tamlane,"  in  consequence  of  a 
copy,  obtained  flrom  a  gentleman  residing  near 
Langholm,  which  is  said  to  be  veiy  ancient, 
though  tho  diction  is  somewhat  of  a  modem  oast. 
The  manners  of  the  Fahries  are  detailed  at  consi- 
derable length,  and  in  poetry  of  no  common 
merit. 

Carterhaugh  is  a  plain,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Ettriok  and  Tarrow  in  Selkirkshire,  about  a  mile 
above  Selkirk,  and  two  miles  below  NewM'k 
Castle;  a  romnntto  ruin,  which  overhangs  the 
Yarrow,  and  which  Is  said  to  have  been  the  habi- 
tation of  our  heroine's  (kther,  though  others 
place  his  residence  in  the  tower  of  Uakwood. 
The  peasants  point  out,  upon  the  plain,  those 
electrical  rings,  which  vulgar  credulity  supposas 
to  be  traces  of  the  Fairy  revels.  Here,  they  say, 
were  placed  the  stands  of  milk,  and  of  water,  in 
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damage  bushes  or  brambles  round  that  place, 
which  they  agreed  to,  when,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  child  was  left  on  hit  mother's  knee,  which 
caused  them  to  kneel  and  rrturn  thanks  to  God. 
"  The  circumstance  of  this  terrifying  aflUr  was 
occasioned  by  leaving  Mrs  Nelson,  the  night  of 
her  lying-in,  in  the  care  of  women  who  were 
mostly  intoxicated  with  liquor.  It  Is  requested 
both  sexes  will  take  notice  of  the  above,  and  not 
leave  women  in  distress,  but  with  people  who  at  f  ■  -^. 
i  such  times  mind  their  duty  to  Qod,"  ^4^) 
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which  "  Tamlam  "  wu  dipped,  in  order  to  eflfeot  A  terliangh,  had  tired  of  hia  labour,  and  laid  him 


the  dlienchantment ;  and  upon  these  qiots,  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  expreasiDg  themnlTee, 
the  gran  will  never  grow.  Mile*  Cron  (perhape 
a  oorruption  of  Maiy**  Crow,)  where  lUr  Janet 
awaited  the  arriral  of  the  Fab7  train,  is  aaid  to 
have  stood  near  the  duke  of  Booclench'e  seat  of 
Bowhill,  about  half  a  mile  flrom  Carterhangh. 
In  no  part  of  Scotland,  indeed,  has  the  bdief  in 
Fairies  maintained  its  ground  with  more  perti- 
nacity than  in  SeUdrkshire.  The  most  sceptical 
among  tlie  lower  ranks  only  venture  to  assert, 
that  their  appearances,  and  mischievous  exploits, 
have  ceased,  or  at  least  become  iniVequent,  since 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  diilbaed  in  its  purity. 
One  of  their  fh>lic8  is  said  to  have  happened  lato 
in  the  last  century.  The  victim  of  elfin  sport 
was  a  poor  man,  who,  being  employed  in  pulling 
heattter  upon  Peatlaw,  a  hill  not  Ihr  from  Oar-  "^ 


down  to  sleep  upon  a  Faiiy  ring.  When  he 
awakened,  he  was  amased  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  city,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  means  of  his  transportation,  he  was  an  utter 
stranger.  His  coat  was  left  upon  the  Peatlaw ; 
and  his  bonnet,  which  had  fkllen  off  in  tlie  course 
of  his  aerial  Journey,  was  afterwards  found  hang- 
ing upon  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Lanark. 
The  distress  of  the  poor  man  was,  in  some  degree, 
relieved,  by  meeting  a  carrier,  whom  he  had 
formerly  known,  and  who  conducted  him  back 
to  Selkirk,  by  a  slower  conveyance  than  had 
whirled  him  to  Gla^ow. — That  he  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Fairies  was  implicitly  believed 
by  all,  who  did  not  reflect,  that  a  man  may  have 
private  reasons  for  leaving  his  own  country, 
and  for  disguising  his  having  intentionally 
done  so. 
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^i)e  ¥oung  ^amlane. 


O  I  forbid  ye,  maidens  a*. 

That  wear  gowd  on  your  hair. 

To  come  or  gae  by  Oarterhaugh 
For  young  Tamlane  is  there. 

There's  nane,  that  gaee  by  Oarterhaugh, 
But  maun  leave  him  a  wad. 

Either  gond  rings,  or  green  mantles. 
Or  else  their  maidenheid. 

Now,  gowd  rings  ye  may  buy,  maSdeos, 
Green  manties  ye  may  spin  ; 

But,  gin  ye  loee  your  maidenheid, 
Te'il  ne'er  get  that  agen. 

But  up  then  spak  her,  fkir  Janet, 

The  fkirest  o'  a'  her  kin ; 
"  I'll  cum  and  gang  to  Oarterhaugh, 

And  ask  nae  leave  o'  him." 


Janet  has  kilted  her  green  kirtle,  • 

A  littie  abune  her  knee ; 
And  she  has  braided  her  yellow  hair, 

A  litUe  abune  her  bree. 

And  when  she  came  to  Oarterhaugh, 

She  gaed  beside  the  well ; 
And  there  she  fknd  his  steed  standing, 

But  away  was  himsell. 

She  hadna  pu'd  a  red  red  rose, 

A  rose  but  barely  three ; 
Till  upAnd  starts  a  wee  wee  man. 

At  Lady  Janet's  knee. 

Says—"  Why  pu'  ye  the  rose,  Janet  ? 

What  gars  ye  break  the  tree  ? 
Or  why  come  ye  to  Oarterhaugh, 

Withouten  leave  o*  me  ?" 


•  The  ladies  are  always  represented,  in  Dun- 
bar's Poems,  with  green  mantlesand  yeltow  hair. 
Y  —Maitland  Poenu,  vol.  i.  p.  4& 
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Sajr*— "  Carterlutugh  it  !■  mine  ain  ; 

My  daddie  gave  it  me ; 
I'll  come  and  gang  t<>  Oarterbaugh, 

And  Mk  nae  leave  o'  thee." 

He'i  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

Amang  the  leaves  tae  green  ; 
And  what  they  did  I  cannot  tell  — 

The  green  leave*  were  between. 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 

Amang  the  roses  rt^l ; 
And  what  they  did  I  cannot  say— 

8be  ne'er  returned  a  maid. 

When  she  cam'  to  her  father's  ba'. 

She  looked  pale  and  wan  ; 
They  thought  she'd  dried  some  soir  sickness, 

Or  been  wi'  some  lenian. 

She  dldna  comb  her  yellow  hair, 

Hot  make  rooikle  o'  her  held  ; 
And  ilka  thing  that  lady  took, 

Was  like  to  be  her  deid. 

It's  four  and  twenty  ladles  (hir 

Were  playing  at  the  t^a' ; 
Janet,  the  wightcat  of  thoin  anes, 

Was  flilntest  o'  them  a'. 

Four  and  twenty  ladies  fiUr 

Were  playing  at  the  chess; 
And  out  there  came  the  fkir  Janet, 

As  green  as  any  grass. 

Out  and  ipak'  an  aul<l  gray-hoaded  knight. 

Lay  o'er  the  castle  wa' — 
"  And  ever  alas !  ft>r  thee,  Janet, 

But  we'll  be  blamed  a' !" 

"  Now  baud  your  tongue,  ye  auld  gray  knight! 

And  an  ill  deid  may  yo  die. 
Father  my  Imirn  on  whom  1  will, 

I'll  fhther  nane  on  thee." 

Out  then  spak'  her  father  dear. 

And  he  spak'  meik  and  mild — 
"  And  ever,  alas  I  my  sweet  Janet, 

1  fear  ye  gae  with  child." 

"And,  if  I  be  with  child,  (kther, 

Mysell  maun  bear  the  blan.e  ; 
There'k  ne'er  a  knight  about  your  ha' 

Shall  ba'e  the  baimie's  name. 


"  And,  if  I  be  witii  ehttd,  flitiier. 

'Twill  prove  a  wondrous  birth  { 
For  well  I  swear  I'm  not  wi'  bairn 
To  any  man  on  earth. 

"  If  my  love  were  an  earthly  knight. 

As  he's  an  elfin  grey, 
I  wadna  gi'e  my  ain  true  love 

For  nae  lord  that  ye  ha'e." 

She  prlndted  hereell  and  prinn'd  hanell. 
By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon. 

And  she's  away  to  Carterfaaugfa, 
To  speak  wi'  young  Tamlane. 

And  when  die  oam'  to  Oarterhiuigfa, 

Hhe  gaed  beside  the  well ; 
And  there  the  saw  the  steed  standing. 

But  away  was  hlmsell. 

Bbe  hadna  puM  a  double  roae, 

A  roae  but  only  twae. 
When  up  and  started  young  Tamlane, 

Says—"  Lady,  thou  pu's  nae  mae  ! 

"  Why  pu'  ye  the  rose,  Janet, 

Within  this  garden  grene. 
And  a'  to  kill  the  bonnie  babe. 

That  we  got  us  between  ?  ' 

"  The  truth  yell  tell  to  me,  Tamlane ; 

A  word  ye  mauna  lie ; 
Gin  e'er  ye  was  in  haly  ohapd. 

Or  sained  *  in  Christentie." 

"  The  truth  111  tell  to  thee,  Janet, 

A  word  I  winna  lie; 
A  knight  me  got,  and  a  lady  me  bow. 

As  well  as  they  did  thee. 

"  Randolph,  earl  Murray,  waa  my  tire, 
Dunbar,  earl  March,  is  thine ;  \ 

We  loved  when  we  were  children  small. 
Which  yet  you  well  may  mind. 


I 
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*  &'ain«((— Hallowed. 

t  Both  these  mighty  chlcfh  were  connected  with 
Ettrick  Forest  and  iU  vicinity.  Their  memory, 
ttierefore,  lived  in  the  traditions  of  the  country. 
Bandolph,  earl  of  Murray,  the  renowned  neplMW 
of  Robert  Bruce,  had  a  castle  at  Ila'  Guards,  in 
Annandale,  and  another  in  Peebles-shire,  on  tlie 
M  borders  of  the  forest,  the  site  of  which  U  still 
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'  When  I WM  a  bogr  Just  tOBMd  of  aioe. 
My  ancle  lent  tm  me. 
To  hunt,  and  hawk,  and  ride  with  him. 
And  keep  him  oumpanie. 

"There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  aneli ; 
And  a  dead  sleep  came  over  me. 

And  ficae  my  hone  I  feU. 

"  The  Queen  of  Fairiee  k^^^t  oie. 

In  yon  green  hill  to  dw^ ; 
And  I'm  a  fidry,  lyth  and  limb ; 

Fair  lady,  view  me  well. 

"  But  wo,  that  live  in  Fairy-laad, 
No  sickness  know,  nor  pain  { 

I  quit  my  body  when  I  will. 
And  take  to  it  again. 


"  I  quit  my  body  when  I 
Or  unto  it  repair ; 

We  can  inhabit,  at  our 
In  either  earth  or  air. 


"  Our  shapes  and  siie  we  can  aoavert 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  old  nut-shell's  the  same  to  01* 

As  is  the  lofty  halL 

*'  We  sleep  in  ro8e*bnds,  eoft  and  sweet. 

We  revel  in  the  stream ; 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind. 

Or  glide  on  a  sun-beam. 

"  And  all  our  want!  are  well  soppUed, 
From  every  rich  man's  store. 

Who  thankless  sins  the  gifts  he  §itM,  * 
And  vainly  grave  for  more. 


called  Randall's  Walls.  Patrick  of  Dunbar,  earl 
of  March,  is  said,  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  to  have 
retreated  to  £ttrick  Forest,  after  being  deibated 
by  Wallace.— >Sco«. 

*  To  tin  imr  gift*  or  nureiu,  means,  ungrate- 
fiiUy  to  hold  them  in  slight  esteem.  The  idea, 
tlutt  the  possessions  of  the  wicked  are  most  ob- 
nozions  to  the  depredations  of  evil  spirits,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  tale  of  a  Buttery 
Spirit,  extracted  from  Thomas  Hey  wood  :— 

An  ancient  and  virtuous  monk  came  to  visit 
his  nephew,  an  innkeeper,  and,  after  other  dis- 
course, enquired  into  hii  eircumetanoee.    Mine 


"  Then  I  would  never  tire,  Janet, 

In  elfish  land  to  dwell ; 
But  aye  at  every  seven  years. 

They  pay  the  teind  to  heU; 
And  I  am  see  Alt,  and  fliir  of  fledi, 

1  tear  'twill  be  myielL 

"  This  night  is  HaUowe'en,  Janet, 

The  aaom  is  Hailowday ; 
And,  fin  ye  dare  your  true  love  vrin. 

Ye  ha'e  na  time  to  stay. 

"  The  night  it  is  good  HaUowe'en, 

When  fiUry  folk  wiU  ride ; 
And  they,  that  wad  their  tnte  tove  «rin. 

At  Milee  Cross  they  maun  bide." 

"  But  how  shall  I  Oee  hen,  lanlane  ? 

Or  how  shall  I  thee  knaw, 
Amang  so  many  unearthly  knights. 

The  like  I  never  saw  ?  " 


host  confessed,  that,  altiiough  he  practised  all 
the  unconidonaUe  tricks  of  liis  trade,  he  was  still 
miserably  poor.  The  monk  shook  Ills  head,  and 
asked  to  see  his  buttery,  or  larder.  As  they 
looked  into  it,  he  rendered  visible  to  the  aston- 
ished host  an  immense  goblin,  whoee  paunch, 
and  whole  appearance,  besptrin  his  being  gorged 
with  f[>od,  and  who,  nevertheless,  was  gorman- 
dizing at  the  innkeeper's  expense,  emptying 
whole  shelves  of  food,  and  washing  it  down  with 
entire  hogsheads  of  liquor.  **  To  tiiedepredation 
of  this  visitor  will  thy  viands  be  exposed,"  quoth 
the  uncle,  "  until  thou  shalt  abandon  flnaad,and 
fUse  reckonings."  The  monk  returned  in  a  year. 
The  host  having  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  given 
Christian  measure  to  his  oostomere,  was  now  a 
thriving  man.  When  they  again  Inspected  the 
larder,  they  saw  the  same  spirit,  but  woflUly  re- 
duced in  size,  and  in  vain  attempting  to  reach 
at  tlM  foil  piates  and  bottiee,  whl<A  stood  around 
him ;  starving,  in  short,  like  Tantalus,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Honest  Heywood  sums  ap  the 
tale  thus  :— 

la  this  diseonrse,  flur  be  it  we  shonld  nean 
Spirita  by  meat  ere  Aitted  mads,  or  lean; 
Yet  oerUin  'tia,  by  God's  peimiHioa,  tltiy 
Mav,  oyer  eoods  •storted,  bear  like  sway. 

All  raeh  aa  ttudy  fraud,  and  praetiae  evil, 
Do  only  starve  utemaelTes  to  plumpe  the  devill. 
BiexweUe  of  the  Blessed  Angela,  p.  977. 
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"  Tha  flnt  oompany,  that 
Sfty  n»,  and  let  them  gae ; 

The  nmt  company,  that 
May  na,  and  do  right  mm  ; 

The  third  company,  that 
Than  I'll  be  ane  o'  thae. 


"  Flnt  let  pAM  the  bUck,  Janet, 
And  lyne  let  paae  the  brown  ; 

But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed. 
And  pu'  the  rider  down. 

"  For  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  eteed, 
And  aye  neareet  the  town ; 

Becauae  I  was  a  chriatened  knight. 
They  gate  me  that  renown. 

"  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 

My  left  hand  will  be  bare ; 
And  theee  the  tokens  I  gi'e  thee, 

Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

"They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake ; 
Hut  had  me  Out,  let  me  not  pass. 

Gin  ye  wad  be  my  maikr. 

"  They'll  tarn  me  In  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale  *  that  bums  flist. 

"  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red-hot  gad  o'  aim ; 
But  had  me  Out,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

"  First  dip  me  in  a  stand  o'  milk. 
And  then  in  a  stand  o*  water ; 


But  had  me  flut,  let  me  not 
I'll  be  your  bairn's  fltther. 


"And,  next,  they'll  shape  m«  In  your  arroa, 

A  tod,  but  and  an  eel ; 
Bat  had  me  flut,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  lore  me  weel. 

"Thay'U  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but  and  a  swan  { 
And,  last,  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  mother-naked  man : 


*  Bolt— A  fliggot. 


Oast  your  grten  mantle  orer  me — 
I'U  be  myself  again." 

Gloomy,  gloomy,  was  the  night. 

And  dry  f  was  the  way. 
As  Mr  Janet,  in  her  green  mantle. 

To  Miles  Cross  she  did  ga«. 

The  heavens  were  blaok,  the  night  was 
dark, 

And  drauy  waa  the  plaoe ; 
Bat  Janet  stood,  with  eager  wish. 

Her  lover  to  embrace. 

Betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 

A  north  wind  tore  the  bent; 
And  straight  she  heard  strange  eiriteh 
sounds 

Upon  tliat  wind  which  went. 

Aboat  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 

Bhe  heard  the  bridles  ring ; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  o'  that. 

As  any  earthly  thing ! 

Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wondrooi  shrill. 
The  liemlook  small  blew  clear ; 

And  loader  notes  from  hemlock  large. 
And  bog-reed  strack  the  ear ; 

But  solemn  sounds,  or  sober  thoughts. 
The  Fairies  cannot  bear. 

They  sing,  inspired  with  love  and  Joy, 

Like  sky-Urks  in  the  air ; 
or  solid  sense,  or  thought  that's  gnrtf 

Tou'll  find  no  traose  there. 

Fair  Janet  stood,  with  mind  unmoved, 

The  dreary  heath  upon ; 
And  louder,  louder  wax'd  tha  sound. 

As  they  oame  riding  on. 

Will  0'  Wisp  before  them  went. 

Sent  forth  a  twinkling  light ; 
And  soon  she  saw  the  Faiiy  bands 

AJl  riding  in  her  sight. 

And  first  gaed  by  the  black  black  steed 
And  then  gaed  by  the  brown  ; 

But  Awt  she  gript  the  milk«whita  staed. 
And  pu'd  the  rider  down. 


f  i?/fy— Producing  luperstitioas  dread. 
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She  pa'd  him  ftae  the  milk-white  steed. 

And  loot  the  bridle  &' ; 
And  up  there  raise  an  eriish  *  cry — 

"He'i  won  amang  at  a' !" 

They  shaped  him  In  fidr  Janet's  arms. 

An  esk,  |'  bat  and  an  adder ; 
She  held  him  fkst  in  every  shape^ 

To  be  her  bairn's  ikther. 

They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last, 

A  mother-naked  man ; 
She  wrapt  him  in  her  green  mantle. 

And  sae  her  true  love  wan. 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies, 

Out  o'  bush  o'  broom — 
"  She  that  has  borrowed  young  Tamlane, 

Has  gotten  a  stately  groom." 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  of  Fairies, 

Out  o'  a  bush  of  rye — 
"  She's  ta'en  awa'  the  bonniest  knight 

In  a'  my  oumpanie. 

"  But  had  I  kenn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says, 
"  A  lady  wad  i>orrowed  thee — 

I  wad  ta'en  out  thy  twa  gray  een. 
Put  in  twa  een  o*  tree. 

"Had  I  but  kenn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says, 
"  Before  ye  oame  firae  hame — 

I  wad  tane  out  your  heart  o'  flesh. 
Put  in  a  heart  o'  stane. 

"  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen. 

That  I  ha'e  coft  %  the  day— 
I'd  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  hell. 

Ere  you'd  been  won  away  !" 


4 


TOM  LINN. 

[Tbis  flragment  is  flrom  "  A  New  Book  of  Old 
Ballads,"  Edinburgh.  1844.  It  differs  consider- 
ably flrom  the  preceding.] 

O I  jU,L  you  ladies  young  and  gay. 

Who  are  so  sweet  and  fitir ; 
Do  not  go  into  Ohaster's  wood. 

For  Tomlln  will  be  there. 

*  J9Wi«A— Elritch,  ghastly, 
t  JS«Ac— Newt.  %  Ot^— Bought. 
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Fair  Margaret  sat  in  her  bonny  bower. 

Sewing  b«r  silken  seam ; 
And  wished  to  be  in  Ohaster's  wood. 

Among  the  leaves  so  green. 

She  let  the  seam  fidl  to  her  foot,  ( ^J 

The  needle  to  her  toe ; 
And  she  has  gone  to  Ohaster's  wood. 

As  flast  as  she  could  go. 

When  she  began  to  pull  the  flowers. 

She  pull'd  both  red  and  green ; 
Then  by  did  come,  and  by  did  go. 

Said,  "  Fahr  maid  let  abene. 

"  O  !  why  pluck  you  the  flowers,  lady. 

Or  why  climb  you  the  tree ; 
Or  why  come  ye  to  Ohaster's  wood 

Without  the  leave  of  me  ?" 

"Oil  wiU  pnU  the  flowers,"  she  said. 

"  Or  I  wiU  break  the  tree. 
For  Ohaster's  wood  it  is  my  own ; 

I'll  ask  no  leave  at  thee." 

He  took  her  by  the  milk-wUte  hand. 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve ; 
And  laid  her  down  upon  the  flowers. 

At  her  he  ask'd  no  leave. 

The  lady  blush'd  and  souriy  ftown'd. 

And  she  did  think  great  shame ; 
Says,  "If  you  are  a  gentleman, 

You  will  tell  me  your  name." 

"  Ffarst  they  did  call  me  Jack,"  he  said,  /T'^ 

"  And  then  they  call'd  me  John ;  *^  "" — ' 

But  since  I  liv'd  in  the  fhiiy  court, 
Tomlln  has  always  been  my  name. 

"  So  do  not  pluck  that  flower,  lady. 

That  has  these  pimples  gray ; 
They  would  destroy  the  bonny  babe 

That  we've  gotten  in  our  play." 

"  O I  tell  to  me,  Tomlln,"  she  said, 

"  And  tell  it  to  me  soon ; 
Was  you  ever  at  a  good  church  door. 

Or  got  you  Christendom  ?" 

"O!  I  have  been  at  good  church  door. 

And  oft  her  yetts  within ; 
I  was  the  laird  of  Foulis's  son. 

The  heir  of  all  his  land. 
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Bat  Iraki  me  flwt,  let  bm  not  go, 
Or  fkom  jroor  foapen  break. 

"  I'll  grow  Into  r>w  enu  tiro, 

Like  iron  in  etrong  Are ; 
Bat  hold  ine  flut,  let  me  not  go. 

Then  you'll  hAve  four  deefare." 

And  ite  next  nlgfat  into  Miles  Moee, 

Fair  Margaret  hae  gone  ; 
When  lo  ahe  itande  beelde  Bldee  Crewe, 

Between  twalre  hoan  and  one. 

Tbere'e  holy  water  in  her  hand. 
She  oaete  a  oompaae  round ; 

And  pneentljr  a  fUfy  band 
Oomei  riding  o'er  the  mound. 


[A  Ballad  by  J  amis  TaLron,  with  an  Intro> 
duotlon  by  BosBitT  Whitb,  of  Neweoatle^pon* 
Tyne;  printed  in  the  legendary  portion  of  "  The 
Local  Hiet«>rian'a  Table  Book  for  Northumber* 
land  and  Durham,  184S."  The  ballad  iteelf  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  a  email  Tolume,  pabliabed  at 
Jedburgh  in  18M.] 

[Altiiouoh  the  light  of  knowledge  hoi,  to  a 
ouniiderable  degree,  diapereed  innumerable  iha- 
dowe  which  the  vivid  imagination  of  our  anoes- 
tort  Inveeted  with  the  attrlbutea  of  reality,  * 

I  bullef  in  Fairy  Mythology  etill  Ungen  with  thoee 
who  realda  In  the  unflrequented  reeeMea  of  the 
Border  Hilli.  Simple,  pioui  men,  attending 
their  hirtelt,  and  oooaaionally  oarrying  the  bible 
in  their  ptaid  neukt,  will,  on  going  their  rounds, 
pointouteomegreon  knoll  or  leval  hough  bounded 
by  a  slender  brook,  where  the  "good  neighbours" 
were,  in  former  timet,  wont  to  hold  their  Joyous 
rereliy.  Not  one  may  acknowledge  he  ever  eaw 
a  fklry ;  but  many  will  admit  that  such  beings 
have  been  seen  :  and,  rather  than  yield  up  this 
point  of  credence,  some  would  even  be  more  ready 
to  swerve  fh>m  iUth  in  matten  of  infinitely  higher 
importance.  Muoh  lig^t,  I  am  aware,  has  been 
thrown  on  this  department  of  superrtltion  by  the 
pens  of  fiur  abler  commentators ;  yet  as  I  Intend 
to  make  thereon  some  additional  obeervaUons,  by 

^way  of  iUuitratlng  both  the  following  baUad  and 


"  But  It  fell  once  upon  a  liay, 

As  bunting  1  «lid  ride; 
As  I  rodo  east  and  west  yon  hill. 

There  woe  did  mo  betide. 

"  M !  drowsy,  drowsy  as  I  was, 

Dead  sU>«p  up<in  me  full ; 
The  Queen  of  tulritm  she  was  there. 

And  took  roe  to  henel. 

"The  mom  at  even  is  Ilallowd'en, 

Our  (airy  court  will  ride 
Through  England  nnil  Kcotland  both. 

Through  all  the  world  wide  ; 
And  if  tliat  yo  would  mo  borrow. 

At  Bides  Cross  ye  may  bide. 

"  You  may  go  into  the  Miles  Muss, 
Between  twelve  hours  and  one ; 

Take  holy  water  in  your  hand. 
And  oast  a  compass  round. 

"The  first  court  that  comes  along, 
You'll  let  them  all  pass  by ; 

The  next  court  that  comet  along. 
Salute  them  reverently. 

"  The  next  oourt  that  comes  along, 

Is  clod  in  robes  of  green ; 
And  it's  the  head  court  of  them  all, 

For  in  it  ridee  the  Queen. 

"  And  I  upon  a  milk  white  steed. 
With  a  gold  star  in  my  crown  i 

Because  I  am  an  earthly  man, 
I'm  next  the  Queen  in  renown. 

"  Then  seise  upon  me  with  a  spring. 
Then  to  the  ground  I'll  fix' ; 

And  then  you'll  hear  a  ruefUl  cry. 
That  Tomlia  is  awa'. 

"Then  I'll  grow  in  your  arms  two, 

Like  to  a  savage  wild  ; 
Hut  hold  me  fiist,  let  mo  not  go, 

I'm  tether  of  your  child. 

"Ill  grow  Into  your  arms  two 
Like  an  adder,  or  a  snake ; 

But  hold  me  flut,  let  me  not  go, 
I'll  be  your  earthly  nudk. 

"  I'll  grow  into  your  arms  two. 
Like  ioe  on  firosen  lake ; 
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similar  iriaoea  of  fletlon,  I  shall  end«avoar  to  A 
confine  myself  to  those  opinions  of  the  salt}eet 
which  prevailed  on  the  boandaries  of  England 
and  Scotland,  handling  them,  if  possible,  in  a 
way  that  may  possess  s<»m  slight  interest  to  the 
generality  of  readers. 

Without  either  searching  from  whenoe  the 
•word  fairy  was  derived,  or  noticing  the  splendid 
illusions  which  have  been  made  to  the  elves  by 
nearly  all  our  old  masters  of  Britidi  poetry,  I 
may  say  they  were  considered  to  be  little  tvee, 
slightly  formed  beings,  beautifully  proportioned 
in  limb  and  stature,  having  fine  flaxen  or  yellow 
hair  waving  over  their  shoulders ;  and  they  chiefly 
wore  green  mantles,  although  Uie  robes  of  those 
who  haunted  moory  districts,  assumed  a  brown- 
ish  hue,  so  as  to  b«  nearly  uniform  with  the 
appearance  of  these  upland  places.  They  were 
of  different  sexes,  and  the  dress  of  the  females, 
like  that  of  mortals,  varied  in  shape  from  male 
apparel,  yet  it  retained  almost  the  same  colour. 
In  their  raids  or  journeys,  which  took  place  to* 
wards  and  atbet  night-fhll,  they  mounted  little, 
dapper,  cream-coloured  horses,  neatly  saddled 
and  bridled,  with  small  bells  attached  either  to 
the  reins  or  mane,  the  shrill  tinkling  sound  of 
which,  as  the  procession  hastened  onward, 
reached  the  human  ear  at  a  great  distance. 
Neither  bank,  func,  wall  nor  stream  stayed 
them,  nor  could  the  slightest  trace  of  the  horse's 
foot-prints  be  seen ;  even  their  own  tiny  feet  in 
the  course  of  their  gambollings  left  no  mark 
whatever,  save  in  the  meadow  rings  In  which 
they  danced  roundels  to  their  wild  music,  under 
the  mellow  moonlight.  The  times,  when  they 
were  most  likely  to  be  seen,  were  either  in  the 
gn^  gloaming,  or  in  the  paly  light  at  break  of 
day.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  first  of  May, 
they  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  in- 
flicting evil  in  various  ways  on  those  luckless 
wights  from  whom  they  had  sustained  injury,  or 
who  had  treated  or  spoken  of  them  disrespect- 
fully ;  and  on  Hallowe'en,  or  the  night  before 
Boodsmass,  a  kind  of  anniversary  or  general 
meeting  of  the  whole  (hitemity  usually  took 
place,  after  which  it  was  no  uncommon  dream- 
stance  if  they  mounted  on  horseback,  and  tra- 
versed a  very  large  tract  of  country  in  a  marvel- 
lously short  space  of  time. 

They  resided  chiefly  in  small  green  hills,  slop- 
ing gently  to  the  south ;  the  openings  to  their 
places  of  abode  were  undistinguishable  by  mor- 
tals, and  a  soft  mild  light  without  the  aid  of 
lamp,  moon,  or  sun  ww  shed  oontinaaUy  through- 


out their  halls  and  chambers,  which,  in  point  of 
decoration,  outvied  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of 
Eastern  palaces.  Sometimes  they  preferred  to 
live  near,  and  indeed  almost  under  human  habi- 
tations ;  bat  they  vrere  more  at  home  when  at  a 
distance  flrom  mankind,  and  they  held  their 
meetings  of  merry  revelry  always  in  wild  unfre- 
quented places.  Beautiful  and  romantic  spots, 
such  as  a  smooth  opening  in  a  forest,  a  piece  of 
level  sward  with  a  hoary  hawthorn  in  the  centre, 
the  vicinity  of  a  gushing  spring  surrounded  by 
verdant  banks,  a  wild  sequestered  linn,  or  the 
side  of  a  bum  whose  mimic  waves,  twittering 
over  rock  and  channel,  produced  everlasting  mn- 
s!e,  were  virith  them  all  (kvourite  haunts.  Even 
in  our  own  day,  many  pL-oes  are  pointed  out  as 
having  formerly  been  the  chief  resorts  of  the  elfla 
people.  A  small  stream  called  the  Elwin  or  Al- 
lan which  fiUls  into  the  Tweed  ftx>m  the  north,  a 
little  above  Melroee,  was  a  acted  locality ;  so  also 
was  Beaumont  water  on  the  north  of  Cheviot, 
and  the  gravelly  beds  of  both  are  remarkable  for 
a  kind  of  small  stones  of  a  rounded  or  spiral 
ftnrm,  as  if  produced  fh)m  the  action  of  a  lathe, 
oalled  "  Fairy  cups  "  and  "  dishes."  The  chief 
haunt  in  Liddesdale  was  a  stream  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Liddell  bom  the  south,  called. 
Harden  bum.  On  the  north  side  of  the  village 
of  Gunnerton  in  NorthumbCTland  is  a  small  bum 
in  the  rocky  channel  of  which  are  many  curious 
perforations,  called  by  the  country  people  "  Fairy 
kiras:"  similar  indentations  are  likewise  observ- 
able in  the  course  of  the  Hart  near  Bothley.  In 
Bedesdale  also,  as  our  beloved  and  venerable 
Bard  sings,  *  the  "  train  "  were  accustomed  to 
dance  at  the  Howestane-mouth,  near  Rochester, 
and  at  the  Dow-craig  top,  a  solitary  spot  about 
a  mile  north  of  Otterburne.  In  the  county  of 
Durham  there  Is  a  large  hill  near  BilUngham 
and  a  hillock  near  Bishopton,  both  of  which 
places  were  noted  fbrmerly  as  being  haunted  by 
fkiries. 

Several  places,  likewise,  derive  their  names 
ttom  the  circumstance  of  having  been  repeatedly 
the  scenes  of  fkiry-pastime.  According  to  Rit- 
son,  "  Ferry-hill,"  a  stage  between  Ihirham  and 
Darlington,  is  a  corruption  of  Fairy^hill.'*  In 
Northumberiand,  the  Dancing  Hall  near  Calla- 
ley,  the  Dancing  Green  at  Debdon  in  Rothbuy 
forest*  and  the  Elf  Hills  near  Oambo,  point  out 
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finite  length  of  time.    A  strong  deslrff  to  deep  Aing  deeply  of  its  ware ;  and  this  too  often  engen- 
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would  overtake  the  young  man  or  young  woman; 
and  if  he  or  she  lay  down  and  slumbered  within 
the  bounds  of  certain  charmed  rings,  either 
would,  on  awaking,  discover  they  had  been  con- 
veyed to  fairy  land.  If  any  (Hend  or  relation 
volunteered  to  win  them  back,  the  feat,  accord- 
ing to  current  opinion,  had  to  be  performed  on 
the  evening  before  Holy-rood  (14th  September) 
within  a  year  and  day  from  the  time  when  they 
were  taken  away ;  and  to  be  succeesfUl,  extraor- 
dinary coolness  and  address  were  requisite.  If 
no  attempt  at  recovery  was  made,  the  settlers  in 
ikiry  land  were,  after  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  allowed  to  return  occasionally  to  the  world, 
during  a  similar  period  of  time ;  after  which, 
they  very  rarely  quitted  their  adopted  country. 
Still,  however  pleasing  and  agreeable  its  verdant 
lawns,  shady  groves,  and  delightful  valleys  may 
have  been,  together  with  the  soothing,  unaffected 
courtesy  of  its  inhabitants,  those  who  were  thus 
changed  in  nature  are  said  to  have  retained  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  not  merely  beyond 
the  pale  of  salvation,  but  were  liable,  at  certain 
periods,  to  be  delivered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
arch-fiend  himself:  and  this  is  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  why  the  elves,  to  save  their  own  num- 
bers, were  desirous  to  retain  amongst  them  vari- 
ous members  of  the  human  flunily.  Instances, 
however,  of  adults  being  taken  away  were  rare ; 
and  the  elves  were  scarcely  ever  dreaded  on  that 
account.  Yet  such  a  puint  in  the  popular  creed 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  fh>m  its  beautiful  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  fiction,  and  the  way  in 
which  authors  have  employed  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  machinery  in  the  whole 
range  of  romantic  literature. 

The  number  and  exertions  of  the  detgy,  and 
the  general  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  were, 
it  is  said,  the  leading  causes  which  tended  to  the 
banishment  of  the  fkiries  firom  this  country. 
Whenever  a  divine  stationed  himself  on  a  fine 
green  knoll,  or  within  some  sylvan  boundary, 
and  put  up  prayers  to  heaven,  amidst  his  hearers, 
for  the  down&ll  of  Satan  and  his  emissaries,  the 
little  invisible  people,  however  they  might  be 
attached  to  sueh  localities,  henoefbrth  bade  them 
adieu  for  ever.  To  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  may 
also  be  added  the  circulation  of  knowledge,  and 
the  advancement  of  mathematical  learning  which 
•0  admirably  qualifies  the  intellect,  by  inductive 
reasoning,  to  investigate  and  distinguish  between 
error  and  truth.    Many  people  also  dip  slightly 


ders  a  species  of  doubt  and  denial  of  all  essences 
or  things  which  cannot  be  distinctly  either  felt  or 
seen.  These,  with  probably  other  causes,  drove 
firom  amongst  us  the  light-fboted,  aerial  elves, 
who  for  many  ages  inhabited  our  pastoral  soli- 
tudes, and  which  tradition  says  they  quitted  with 
the  utmost  regret.  On  the  xilght  when  the  chief 
number  were  supposed  to  take  their  departure, 
the  air  was  filled  from  "  dusky  eve  "  till  "  dewy 
morn  "  with  wailing  and  lamentation. 

After  the  general  dispersion  of  the  flUries,  a 
few  would  seem  to  have  remidned  here  even  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date.  Having  already 
entered  upon  this  sulyect  at  considerable  length, 
I  may  be  justified  in  bringing  together  some  no- 
tices chiefly  illustrative  either  of  them,  or  what 
they  were  supposed  to  perfbrm,  which  have  been 
attested  by  veritable  people,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  were  living  within  the  memory  of  num. 
1  know  that  modem  examples  of  this  kind  lie 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  be  placed, 
like  a  picture  or  cartoon,  nearer  to  the  spectator 
than  the  distance  at  which  they  axe  best  seen, 
and  must  therefore  be  more  palpable  than  could 
be  wished ;  yet  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
liberal  enough  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  experimen  t.  They  are  the  last,  ftunt  glimpses 
caught  of  a  system,  which  to  me,  at  least,  is  not 
without  attraction ;  and  they  seem  like  the  re- 
maining broken  and  lonely  columns  of  a  ruined 
temple,  observed  when  day  has  departed,  and 
immediately  before  they  are  shrouded  in  the 
shadow  of  night. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  as  a  clergyman,  a 
resident  of  Bedesdnle  In  Northumberland,  was 
returning  on  horseback  firom  the  Whitelee,  and 
had  advanced  nearly  half  way  between  that  place 
and  Lumsden,  he  saw,  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
right  before  him,  a  pairty  of  the  fairies  forming  a 
ring  and  about  to  commence  the  tripping  of  a 
gentle  roundel.  Music  accompanied  them,  and 
its  strains  were  delightfully  mingled  with  the 
babbling  of  the  brook  which  lapsed  away  beyond 
them,  viithln  a  good  bow-shot  firom  the  road. 
He  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  rode  towards  the 
place ;  but  in  advancing,  he  observed  the  ohJects 
of  his  curiosity  betake  themselves  to  flight  over 
a  slight  bank  which  intervened  between  hkn  and 
the  stream,  and  on  arriving  at  a  spot  firom  which 
the  whole  plot  of  ground  could  be  distinguished, 
they  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  No  reasoning  or 
argument  afterwards  could  shake  the  reverend 
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into  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  instead  of  drink- «  gentleman's  opinion  that "  there  are  more  things 
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II{>«v««n  nii'i  I':irt)i  Uimi  an  ilr^mt  of  in  our  A  An  tAA  riicphenl  who  lirod  at  A  tnlllaiy  ipot 


p>iil(«i{  Ivy." 

T'»viii  wat^r  •"irii-ii:..!,  :i  litt'i"*  o^^■v■'  Bnth- 
liury,  wa*  oci".w-i«-l  tt'tun-  li  ■!<■  li»-:orw  tl.t  ^•\^>v  !•# 
tlw  lait  it-i.turj,  !•>  a  p- ri  m  t>{  thr  nuiii-;  of 
Mjinrnt.  Hit  wi '••.  iihh.i.  wild  U«>--I  to  a  fr.-at 
iifff,  firi'-n  rel:it>-l  (h  ■  I'-'il.iw.ne  iiii*i-i<-iit4,  i-^pc- 
riiil.y  if  thi-  »-ii-t«-Ti''i-  i<l  fain-  4  <':iiii<-  t«i  N  'li«- 
«  inail  in  lM>r  t>n*  -ini- ;  nii>l  tii>)Hi-  -vim  kii"w  ln-r 
upriKtit  iliipo^itioii,  wou'il  nt  :iiiy  tiim-,  vi/a"h 
Tor  her  ittrluL  al.t-.-fif-  Vi  wimt  kli'i*<>ii<-  -Ivcl  to 
\i-  truth.  ".V-.v,  hiiiiiii-k!"  i-h-  wi>ul  I  ':iy, 
"Aw'll  utt  Ulit-vi'  liiit  tlii-n-'a  nurk'H,  thoiiKh 
thi7  (liiinit  k>th--  to  i-'i-ii  likv  uun.  Aw  mind 
nicely  o'  Hluit  IkiMo-nt,  }in  iMnnif  Hj-rliig 
Klonniin',  wht.ii  wi-  IkmI  '!'(•  kiii  luill.  Th  ■  Rude- 
man  t-t  otTthc  wailur,  w.i  -t  t-.i,  un' jiiit  cim'  !n 
t»  Ki't  f>:niily  wur-llip  :  w.---l,  iicy  if-uiiiir  )i<''l  h«> 
ta'en  tliu  Iwiik,  Itian  tin-  luill  w.-m  wt  a  Knnnin. 
IIv  leukt  at  ini<  on  if  he  knaw'ii  t)u*  iimitiir;  h.it 
ncviir  kitii]j|>t  wuv  what  In!  hail  i'  liuml,  till  w«i 
raldv  fii-v  [irny  :r.  IJy  tliN  tiii:!!  the  mill  wrj 
btnnniiiaffrin,nn'i'n-ir  wiiitin  fur  linurun  hour, 
or  Hey,  he  wi-nt  in,  nn'  itititnl  a'  ri-i-t  an  he  hf-1 
1a*ffc  it,  (;xi-«;|*t  that  thu  iiKuitar  iii>h  wiu  m-arly 
fiiu  iva'kinitiiivKnilM  tnityit*.  II<>i>atitthruu|ih 
tlir  mill :  Aw  beayk't  a  c-iko  wiiv  tin-  nii-al ;  an' 
w»- a'  at:  oii't,  ••xwpt  a  il')!?  'nt  t)i-lanir'-l  yin  o" 
thu  Ia<l«.  It  h-ukl  up  i'  wur  t'ii-.-iii,  an'  wivtiit 
touch  n  hit;  anil,  whlthiir  rlfithiit  or  n-i',  nit 
yIn  iMiulil  t-ll,  hut  tliu  yaiii]ihiit  UiiiiK  'U-v't  tiio 
iiciat  (lay. 

"  Anithur  tlnu'  tlii;  Ki>'l<''»An  w:is  picwin  out 
at  yin  iv  Ihi*  hi*'  Hi'IiIh;  aii'I  whi'ii  tliQ  (ra'Nnmn 
cam'  tiv  the  lamlin',  what  Homl  Iii>  iim-  imt  the 
Kreatur  pairt  iv  u  cake  iv  l-n-ilt>,  lyin'  just  where 
the  owMin  turiit!  n<>  t<-ukt  up  :  It  leukt  clean 
like:  tlie  Ku<l<:uiiin  an'  him  iailh  tiiHt-d  it.  an' 
Rae  thi-  uwacn  ]i.iirt  ti'y-  <>'li  l>>it  yin  o'  tliinn 
turnt  away  Its  ht-ail,  an'  wad  ln-v  nam-,  fur  a' 
thi>y  couM  di-y.  Wi-i-l,  that  m-i-t,  M'cHt  tii,  the 
aulmal  K^ew  l>ail,  an<l  iii--'t  within  twi>y  doyN,— 
u  walriilu'  tiv  ui  a'  tlutt  ix-ythur  hoily  nor  U-a-it 
wiud  lie  owni  pnhitlvD  i'  tlioir  ain  way.  Novur 
douht,  hinnit'H,  iv  thiyi>  thiiiKM:  diiutiu'  Ivoilf 
aylwuyt  to  muokh-  ill,  an'  iicy  iri-ud  !" 

Thua  il.  will  In*  mvn  how  n-adily  any  ivent  or 
clrcumataniHi,  which  wan  iMIlcult  to  rcvonrilo 
with  iMtural  rauM.-*,  nili(ht  bi>  aHorihml  to  fairy 
affency  ;  and  had  tlia  fallowing  iuvxpUcablu  oc- 
curreniw  cuuKht  thu  car  of  any  other  porton  than 
one  of  itrouji  mind  and  Htrlet  Tfnwity,  what 
I'xeolU'nt  Kupu  it  would  haw  hirnUlicd  toward* 
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eallM  the  Swyiv^iot  on  llyndlcc  fhrm  In  Rain- 
water. Roxbarit«hire,  had.  on  a  tln»«,  th«  cliargt 
of  a  hirtel  of  nenf'tpeaHed  lamba.  lie  aroae  fWmi 
hit  bed  one  fine  aummcr  night,  and  went  to  th* 
end  of  the  houie  which  atooil  on  th^  brink  of  a 
linn,  to  liaten  if  the  lamba  wore  rising,  which, 
by  their  bltatinv,  h>!  o<iuld  easily  ascertain.  All 
was  still  and  quiet  in  the  direction  whare  thejr 
lay:  "bat,"  said  he,  "  I  beard  a  grmt  pliteta- 
piatcbing  as  it  were  o'  tk>mt  boadrwls  o'  littl* 
Aft  i'  the  stream  ahoon  the  hoas*.  At  Ant  I 
WM  inelinrd  to  think  it  was  the  lambs ;  but  then 
the  gray  light  o'  a  simmer^  night  loot  me  see  the 
waitvr  clearly  that  nae  lambe  were  there— indeed 
I  could  SCO  nacthing  ava.  I  stayed,  an'  stood 
liatenin'  an'  lookin',  no  lunnin'  what  to  make 
o't,  when  a'  at  yince  the  pliteh-platching'  gale 
owTO,  an'  then  tliere  was  sic  a  queer  eiry  nieher, 
as  o'  some  hundreds  o'  creatures  laughin',  earn' 
frae  the  upper  Unn,  a«  left  nte  i'  nae  doubt  that 
if  fairies  were  still  1'  the  buid,  they  were  at  tho  ( 
Hwyre-foot  that  night."  > 

I  come  now  to  the  hist  illustration  of  this  rah-  ^■' 
Jeet,  and  I  account  it  not  the  leas  important,  ,'  y'.' 
siuco  It  affords  proof  that  the  ground  work  of  the  V'  <_■' 
following  ballad  is  in  strtot  kfteping  with  popular  /, 
Buporttltion  in  the  upper  parts  of  Roxburghshire. 
I  give  it  in  tho  words  of  another  old  shepheid, 
U<il<ert  Oliver,  by  name,  who  lived  at  Southdaan 
in  JiMl-water,  and  died  about  a  doiun  years  ago. 
"t^peakln*  o'  Fairies,"  sahl  Bobie,  "I  cm  tril 
you  about  the  vera  last  tkiry  that  ever  was  seen 
hereaway.    When  my  fliither,  Peter  Oliver,  WM 
a  young  man,  he  livtil  at  llyndlcee  and  heidit 
the  IlnKskaUiw.    Wcci ,  it  was  the  custom  to  milk 
yowcH  1'  thae  days,  and  my  (kither  was  buchtln' 
thu  llrockalaw  yowcs  to  twae  young,  Ilsh,  clever 
hluiM  aa  night  after  sunset    Ifae  little  '  dalBn ' 
and  gahbin,'  as  tlie  sang  Kings,  gaod  on  amang 
the  threesome,  Ise  warmnt  ye,  till  at  last.  Just  as 
it  b.goud  to  get  faugliiah  ilerk,  my  Iklthcr  chanoed 
to  look  ahmg  thu  lea  at  tho  head  u'  the  bucht, 
and  what  does  hu  shu  but  a  little  wee  ereaturie, 
u'  cUd  i'  grcon,  and  wi*  lang  hair,  yellow  as  i  '-  > 
g«>wd,  hiogin'  round  its  shoulders,  eomln'  straight   C  ■     ) 
for  him,  whyles  gl'on  a  whink  of  a  greet,  and  ajre  (  ' 
atwvun  hands  mUin'  a  queer,  unyirth'y  cry—  \ 
'lia'  ye  seen  Uewie  Millhum  ?    O  ha'  ye  seen   V> 
llewio  Milibum  ?'    Instead  o'  making  tho  crea-  C  ' 
turie  ony  answer,  my  fkithcr  sprang  ower  the   (:' 
bucht  iioke  to  be  near  the  lasses :  he  oould  only   V ' 
say  '  lUi*n  us  too,  what's  that  ?'    '  lln,  ha,  Patle    ' 
tiio  shadowing  forth  of  suptTnaturul  uzistenou !  i^  lad  1 '  quo'  liessiu  Elliot,  a  (hN>*spoken  Liddicsdale    T  • ' 
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\^    hempy, '  there's  a  wife  oom'd  for  ye  the  night,  A  maltrial  "thiogi ; "  and  tf  the  leafleai  tiee  and 
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Patie  lad.'  '  A  wife,'  nid  my  feither, '  may  the 
Lord  keep  me  flrae  ilc  a  wife  as  that ;'— and,  as 
he  confessed  till  his  deein'  day,  he  was  at  the 
time  in  sio  a  fear  that  he  (knd  erery  hair  on  his 
head  rise  like  the  birses  of  a  hareheon.  *  Weel, 
there  was  nae  mair  said,  and  the  ereatorie— it 
was  nae  bigger  than  a  thne  year  anld  tausie,  but 
feat  and  tight,  lith  and  limb,  as  ony  grown  wo- 
man, and  its  fece  was  the  doonright  perfeoti<m 
o'  beauty:  only  there  was  tmnething  wild  and 
unyerthly  in  its  e'en — they  oovldna  be  lookit  at, 
and  less  be  describifr— weel  as  I  was  sayin',  it 
didna  molest  them  ferther  than  it  taiglet  on 
aboat  the  buchte,  ay  now  and  then  repeatin'  its 
cry,  '  Ha'  ye  seen  Hewie  MUlbnm  ?'  and  they 
could  come  to  nae  other  oondo^n,  than  that 
it  had  tint  its  companion.  When  they  left  tbe 
buchte,  my  Ikither  and  the  lasso,  it  foUowed 
them  hame  eren  into  Hyndlee  kftohen,  where 
the  kitchen-woman  oflbred  it  yowe  broee,  but  it 
wadna  takeonything,  and  at  last  a  near-do-weel 
cowherd  eallant  made  as  if  he  wad  grip  it  by  the 
nose  wi'  a  pair  o'  rsid  bet  ta^s,and  it  ^>peared 
to  be  oflbndit,  for  it  left  the  house  and  gaed 
away  down  the  bum  side,  crjring  its  aold  cry, 
eeryer  and  waeeomer  than  erer,  till  it  came  to  a 
btt^  o'  seggsf  where  it  sauntit  an'  never  was 
mair  seen." 

It  is  now  necessary  that  these  observations  be 
brought  to  a  oloee.  They  occupy  mors  space  than 
was  at  first  intended ;  and  still,  I  confess  I  leave 
them  with  regret.  The  will  clings  instinctively 
to  whatever  in  former  days  charaoteriMd  the 
land  of  our  birth ;  and  what  was  told  us  in  our 
boyhood,  and  formed  fbod  for  thoughts  vriiich 
Fancy  moulded  at  will,  seem,  now  that  tbe  nar- 
rators are  no  more,  like  memorials  "thrice  hal- 
lowed," for  the  sake  of  thoee  who  bequeathed 
them.  Indeed,  so  fer  am  I  swayed  with  this 
fiaeling,  that  I  would  willingly  exchange  a  few  of 
the  dry,  hard  outlines  of  reality,  whlcdi  distin- 
guish the  present  age,  for  some  of  the  soft,  rich, 
mellow  shades  which  a  brilliant  fency  threw  so 
encluintingly  around  the  ideal  ol\)eets  of  bygone 
timee>  In  the  present  day ,  the  salutary  influence 
of  imagination  over  human  existence  would  ap- 
pear to  have  almost  lost  its  dbarm ;  and  what 
else,  except  religion,  can  be  more  redolent  of  in- 
tellectual eqjoyment  ?  Amongst  oar  focefethers, 
it  was  like  the  breath  of  Spring  to  nature, 
quickening  into  life  not  only  "  mute,"  but  m- 


barren  rock  preserved  then,  at  now,  ttidr  ap- 
pearance unchanged,  they  gave  relief  to  the 
Ittzuriance  around  them,  rendering  the  gieen 
blade  and  blossoming  boiigh  still  more  beaatlAil 
and  attractive.] 

Thb  sun  was  reid  as  a  Aimace  mouthe. 
As  he  sank  on  the  Ettridce  hyll ; 

And  gloamyne  gatherlt  firom  the  easte. 
The  dowyo  world  to  All. 

When  bonnye  Jeanye  Boole  she  milket  the 
I'  the  buchte  aboon  the  lynne ;  [yowes 

And  they  were  wilde  and  ill  to  weare. 
Bat  the  hindmost  buchtfli'  was  inne. 

0  milk  them  well,  my  bonnye  Jeany«  Roole, 

The  wylye  shepherd  could  say, 
And  sing  to  me  "  The  Kcache  i'  the  Oreel," 

To  put  the  tgrme  away. 

It's  fer  owre  bite  at  e'en,  shepherd, 

Beplyed  the  maiden  &ir ; 
Tbe  feiries  wad  hear,  quo*  bonny  Jeanye  Boole, 

And  wl'  looting  my  back  is  salr. 

He's  ta'en  her  roand  the  middel  sae  sma'. 
While  the  yowes  ran  bye  lietween. 

And  out  o'  the  buchte  he's  layd  her  down. 
And  all  on  the  dewye  green. 

The  star  o'  love  i'  the  eastern  lifts 

Was  the  only  e'e  they  saw  ;— 
The  only  tongue  that  they  might  hear 

Was  the  lynne's  deep  mnimoring  Ih'. 

O  who  can  tell  of  youthfti'  love  I 

O  who  can  sing  or  say .' 
It  is  a  theme  for  minstrel  meete. 

And  yet  transcends  his  lay. 

It  is  a  thraldome,  well  I  weene. 

To  hold  tbe  heart  in  sylke ; 
It  is  a  draught  to  erase  the  braine. 

Yet  mylder  than  the  mylke. 

0  sing  me  the  sang,  my  bonnye  Jeanye  Boole, 
Now,  dearest,  sing  to  me  I 

The  angels  will  listen  at  yon  little  hole*. 
And  witness  my  vowes  to  thee. 

1  mayna  reflise,  quo'  bonnye  Jeanye  Boole, 
6ae  weel  ye  can  roe  winne : 
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And  the  aatta  in  hU  tamia,  and  sweetly  she  MUig,  % 
And  her  voice  rang  flrae  the  Ijmne. 

The  liltlnge  o*  that  eyiver  Totoe 

H ight  weel  the  wite  beguile ; 
They  clearer  were  than  •hepherd's  pipe 

neatd  o'er  the  hylls  a  mile. 

The  liltingi  o'  that  eylver  voice. 

That  roee  an'  All  eo  ftee, 
They  eofter  were  than  lover's  lute 

Heard  o'er  a  sleeping  sea. 

The  lutings  o*  that  sylver  voice 

Were  melody  soe  true ; 
They  sprang  up-through  the  welkin  wide 

To  the  heaven's  key-stane  blue. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonnye  Jeanye  Boole, 

Hing  on  your  sang  sae  sweet  ;— 
Now  Ohryste  me  save  1  quo'  the  bonnye  lass. 

Whence  comes  that  waesome  greete  ? 

They  turned  their  gate  to  the  Mourning  Oleoeh, 

Where  the  greeting  seemed  to  be, 
And  there  beheld  a  little  greene  bairne 

Come  o'er  the  darksome  lea. 

And  aye  it  raised  a  waeeome  greete, 

Butte  and  an  eiry  crye, 
Untllle  it  came  to  tlie  buohte  fkuld  ende, 

Where  the  wynsoroe  payr  did  lye. 

It  lookit  around  with  its  snail-cap  eyne, 

That  made  their  hearts  to  grou. 
Then  turned  upright  its  grass-green  fhce. 

And  opened  its  goblyne  mou' ; 

Then  raised  a  youle,  sae  loude  and  lange— 

Sae  yerlish  and  sae  shrille. 
As  dirled  up  throwe  the  twinkling  holes 

The  second  lifte  untllle. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  tolde  to  me, 

I  swear  so  by  my  fkye ; 
And  whether  or  not  of  glamourye. 

In  soothe  I  cannot  say. 

That  yottling  yowte  sae  yerlish  was, 

Butte  and  sae  lang  and  loude, 
The  rysing  moone  like  safflron  grewc. 


And  round  the  boddome  o*  the  Ufte, 

It  rang  the  worild  through. 
And  boomed  against  the  millqre  waye, 

Afture  it  closed  its  mou'. 

Then  neiste  it  raissd  its  note  and  sang 

Sae  witohinglye  and  sweete. 
The  moudies  powtelit  out  o'  the  yirth. 

And  kyssed  the  synger*s  feete. 

The  walxle  dunne  flrae  the  auld  grey  oalm. 
The  theiflb  foulmart  came  nighe ; 

The  hurcheon  raxed  his  seoiy  chafts. 
And  gepit  wi'  giming  Joye. 

The  todde  he  came  firae  the  Scrsthy  holes. 

And  oourit  Ibu  ounninglye ; 
The  stinkan  brooke  wi'  his  lang  lank  lyske, 

Shotte  up  his  grunUe  to  i 


The  kidde  and  martyne  ranne  a  raoe 

Amang  the  dewye  feme ; 
The  mawkin  gogglet  i'  the  synger's  fltoe, 

Th'  enchaunting  notes  to  laame. 

The  pert  Uttle  eskis  they  ourUt  their  tails. 
And  danced  a  myrthsome  rede ; 

The  tade  held  up  her  auld  dunne  lute. 
She  lykit  the  sang  sae  weele. 

The  herone  came  ftme  the  Witch«pale  tree, 
The  houlet  flrae  Deadwood-howe ; 

The  auld  gray  corbie  hoverit  aboone. 
While  tears  downe  his  cheeks  did  flows. 

The  yowee  they  lap  out  owre  the  buchte. 

And  sklppit  up  and  downe ; 
And  bonnye  Jeanye  Roole,  i'  the  shepherd's 

Fell  baok-out^wre  In  a  swoone.       [armis. 

It  might  be  glamourye  or  not. 

In  sooth  I  cannot  say. 
It  was  the  witching  time  of  night— 

The  hour  o'  gloamyne  gray. 
And  she  that  lay  in  her  loveris  armis 

I  wis  was  a  weel-fkured  Maye. 


Her  pulses  all  were  beatinge  trewe. 
Her  heart  was  loupinge  lighte. 

Unto  that  wondrous  melody — 
That  simple  song  of  mights. 


»  >«  0  J        And  holed  ahint  a  oloude.  Ij^ 
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O  where  is  tlnye  Hewe  ? 
O  where  is  little  Lenne? 
And  where  is  bonny  Lu  ? 
And  Menie  o'  the  glenne  ? 
And  Where's  the  plaee  o'  rest  ? 
The  erer  changing  hame— 
Is  it  the  gowan's  breast. 
Or  'neath  the  bell  o'  fkem  ? 

Caoaus— Ay  la  Ian,  Ian  dil  y'n,  &e. 

The  fldrest  rose  you  flnde. 
Hay  haTe  a  taint  withinne ; 
The  flower  o'  womanklnde. 
May  ope  her  breast  to  sinne.— 
The  fox-glove  oappe  yoa'U  bring. 
The  taile  of  shootbige  steme. 
And  at  the  grasqy  ring. 
We'll  pledge  the  pith  o*  feme. 

Caoa. — Ay  la  Ian,  Ian  dU  y'n,  &c. 

And  when  the  blashing  moone 
Glides  down  tiie  western  skye. 
By  streamer's  wing  we  soon 
Upon  her  top  wiU  lye ; — 
Her  hichest  horn  we'll  ride. 
And  quaA  her  yeUowe  dewe ; 
And  fine  her  skaddowye  side. 
The  baming  daye  we'll  viewe. 

CaoB.— Ay  la  Ian,  Ian  dil  y'a,  &c. 


The  straine  raise  high,  the  stralne  fen  low. 

Then  feinted  fitfiillye; 
And  bonnye  Jeanye  Boole  she  looUt  up. 

To  see  what  she  might  see. 

She  looUt  hiohe  to  the  bodynge  hiUe, 
And  kdghe  to  the  dariclynge  deane  ;— 

She  heard  the  soundis  itill  ringin'  i'  the  lifte. 
Bat  naethinge  could  be  seene. 

She  held  her  breathe  with  anxioas  eare. 
And  thought  it  all  a  dreame  ;— 

But  an  eiry  nidier  she  heard  i'  the  linne. 
And  a  plitch-platch  in  the  streime. 

Never  a  word  said  bonnye  Jeanye  Boole, 
Butte,  shepherd,  lette  us  gauge ; 

And  never  nuur,  at  a  G-loamyne  Buchte, 
Wald  she  dnge  another  sange. 


[FaoK  Mr  Jamieeon's  coUeetion,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  given  firom  the  redtaUon  of  Mas 
Baoww.] 

0  Amsow  Oaoss,  that  lives  in  yon  tower. 
The  ugliest  witoh  in  the  north  oountrle, 

Gbw  trysted  me  ae  day  up  till  her  bower. 
And  mony  ihir  speech  she  made  to  me. 

She  straiked  my  head,  and  she  kembed  my  hair. 
And  she  set  me  down  saftly  on  her  knee. 

Says,—"  Gin  ye  will  be  try  lemman  sae  true, 
Sae  mony  braw  things  as  I  would  you  gi'e." 

She  shaw'd  me  a  mantle  o'  red  scarlet, 
Wi'  gouden  flowers  and  Mnges  flne. 

Says,  "  Gin  ye  will  be  my  lemman  sae  true. 
This  goodly  gift  it  saU  be  thine." 

"  Awa',  awa',  ye  ugly  witoh. 
Hand  fer  awa',  and  lat  me  be ; 

1  never  will  be  your  lemman  sae  true. 

And  I  wish  I  were  oat  of  your  company." 

She  neist  broeht  a  sark  o'  the  saftest  lUk, 
Weel  wrought  vrl'  pearis  about  the  band ; 

Says,—"  Gin  ye  will  be  my  ain  true  love. 
This  goodly  gift  ye  sail  command." 

She  shaw'd  me  a  cup  o'  the  good  red  goad. 

Weel  set  wi' jewels  sae  fUr  to  see; 
Says,—"  Gin  ye  will  be  my  lemman  sae  troe. 

This  goodly  gift  I  wUl  you  gie." 

"Awa',  awa',  ye  ugly  witch ! 

Hand  fkr  awa',  and  lat  me  be ; 
For  I  wadna  anee  kiss  your  ugly  mouth 

For  a'  the  gilts  that  ye  coa'd  gie." 

She's  turned  her  richt  and  round  about. 
And  thrice  she  blew  on  a  grass-green  horn : 

And  she  sware  by  the  moon  and  the  stars  aboon. 
That  she'd  gar  me  rue  the  day  I  was  bom. 

Then  out  has  she  ta'en  a  silver  wand,  [round; 

And  she's  tamed  her  three  times  round  and 
She's  mutter'd  do  words,  that  my  strength  it 
feU'd, 

And  I  fell  down  senselfiai  on  the  groand. 
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She's  turn'd  ma  Into  An  utly  worm,  • 
And  gVd  me  toddle  aboat  the  tree ; 

And  ajr,  on  illw  ^teturd«y'M  night. 
My  eieter  MaUry  oame  to  ine, 

Wl'  eUvar  bneon,  and  eilver  kamb. 
To  kamb  my  ht-adie  upon  tier  knee ; 

But  or  I  had  kUs'd  her  ugly  mouth, 
I'd  rather  ha'u  toddled  about  the  trw. 

But  ■•  it  AtU  out  on  liut  Hallowe'en, 
When  the  Bxrly  iiovmrj  wae  ridlo'  by. 

The  queen  lighted  down  on  a  gowan  bank, 
Nae  fkr  tna  the  tree  whare  I  wont  tu  lye. 

She  took  me  up  in  her  milk'white  hand,  [knee ; 

And  abe  itraiked  lae  three  timea  o'ur  her 
Bhe  changed  lue  again  to  my  ain  proper  ahapo, 

And  I  nae  malr  maun  toddle  about  the  tree. 


[Tru  flragment  waa  publiahed  by  David  Herd 
In  the  first  edition  of  hia  oolleotion,  1701.  1 1  waa 
alau  given  in  Johnauu'a  Muaeum,  along  with  the 
old  melody  to  which  It  ia  auiig,  firom  which  work 
it  waa  eopled  by  Bitaoo,  wurda  and  niuaiu.  Bit- 
a<iB  Buppoaea  the  ballad  to  bo  a  portion  of  an  old 
poem  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  or  II.  la  the 
C'jtton  Mtttf.,  beginning, 

"  Ala  y  )od  tin  ty  Moundjiy." 

This  poem  will  be  found  In  Finlay'a  collection 
(Edinburgh,  1808,  vol.  11.)  with  a  oommentaiy 
and  gloaaary.] 

Aa  I  waa  walking  all  alanc 

Between  tho  water  and  the  wa'. 
There  I  apyed  a  woe  wm  man, 

And  be  was  the  Icaat  that  e'er  I  saw. 


\ 


•  The  term  tvorm  formerly  aigniSud,  like  »tr- 
pent,  "a  n>ptlle  of  any  kind  that  mode  ita  way 
without  lege."  Ileru,  it  algniflea  a  «iidib«.  Piers 
Plowman,  uaing  it  In  the  aame  aenae,  <or  a  ter' 
prnt,  apeaka  of  "  Wyld  rvomut  in  woodea,"  &c. 
ed.  IS61.  F.  0.  iU.  1. 

t  Sniji  Court,  I.  e.  "  pleasant  or  happy  court," 
or  "  oourt  of  the  pleasant  and  happy  people." 
This  agrees  with  the  ancient  and  more  Ipgltiniate 
Idea  of  Fairies. 


His  Isfs  wars  soaroe  a  shathnMHitfla  teDgth,  ^ 
And  thkric  and  thlmber  «m  his  tUgh  t 

Between  his  brows  there  waa  a  span. 

And  between  hleahouldan  Chare  wm  three.  | 


He  took  up  a  meikle  b«»i,». 

And  he  flange  ae  fhr  as  I  aoald  Me  t 
Though  I  had  been  a  Wallace  wltfH, 

I  coudna  lifUa't  to  my  kaae. 

"  O,  wee  wee  man,  but  tbea  be  ilMiig  i 
O  tril  me  where  thy  dwelUag  ba  ?" 

"  My  dwelling's  down  by  yon  boaale  bower, 
O  wiU  you  go  with  me  aod  see  ?** 


On  we  htp,  aad  awa'  we  rnde. 
Till  we  oame  to  yua  booale 

We  lighted  down  to  baU  oar  hosM^ 
And  out  there  oame  a  ladjr 


I 


Foor-and-tweaty  at  her  baek. 

And  thfsy  were  a'  olad  oat  in  gnen ; 

Though  the  king  of  itootiand  had  beta  there. 
The  want  o'  them  oilghtha'sben  hiaquaea. 

On  we  lap,  aad  awa'  we  rada. 

Till  we  oame  to  yoa  bonaia  ha% 
Where  the  roof  was  o*  the  beatee  voald. 

And  the  floor  waac  the  atytm  a'.  | 

Whea  we  eame  to  the  flair  Ibot, 

Ladi««  were  daadng  Jimp  aad  < 
But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e. 

My  wee  wee  man  waa  dean  awa*.  ^ 


t  Shatkmoni,  in  old  Boottish,  mMlw  the  flst 
closed,  with  the  thumb  extended,  and  maj  be 
considered  a  mcaaure  of  about  aix  Inohee. 


f  Yariatlon  in  M otherweU'i  oopf  t— 

Hia  leg  wu  aearee  t  ■hathoioBt  laag. 
Both  thick  aad  nlnbU  wm  hia  luiaet 

Batwaan  liia  e'en  that*  waa  a  span, 
Batw Ut  ids  thoulden  there  were  ella  three. 

II  Variation  In  Motherwell  :<- 

Tua  rallan  wrre  o'  the  faaatag  goUL 
Aud  ailvar  wira  ware  Iha  kabars  olL 

Y  Variation  in  Motherwell's  copy  i— 

Ihrra  i%era  pipers  playing  i>  avaiy  aauli. 
And  l»<tie«  aanciny  Jimp  and  ana*, 

And  itya  the  owartnm  o'  thair  taaa 
"Wu,  Our  wee  wae  ana  haa  been  long  awa*. 
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i  '\  [In  the  collection  in  the  FepjrMUi  libraiy, 
Cambridge,  may  be  ftMind  a  ditty  with  the  fol- 
lowing title,  "  A  Proper  New  Ballad,  entitoled. 
The  Wind  hath  blown  my  Plaid  away,  or  A  die- 
coune  betwixt  a  Toung  Maid  and  the  Elphin- 
Knight  ToboaungwithiteownpleaaanttiuM." 
It  ia  jtut  a  dillbrent  Tereioo  of  the  fbUowiag  bal- 
lad, which  ie  giren  in  Mr  Kiuloohl  eoUeotion, 
flrvm  the  recitation  of  a  native  of  Meami-ehive.] 

Tbbkb  stands  a  knlcbt  at  the  tap  o'  yon  hill,  * 

Uure  the  hills  and  tu  awa'— 
He  has  blawn  his  horn  loud  and  shiU, 

The  caold  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa.' 

« If  I  had  the  horn  that  I  hear  blawn. 

Owe  the  hills  and  (kr  awa' — 
And  the  knicht  that  blaws  that  horn,"— 

The  cauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 


•  Elf  is  oommonly  used  as  qmonymoui  with 
fairy,  though  it  also  signifies  a  spirit  or  fiend, 
possessing  qualities  of  a  more  evil  nature  than 
the  *'Gude  iweAourt."— The  "Elfin  Knicht" 
ocanes  under  the  latter  deecriptkHi,  and  in  truth, 
may  be  viewed  as  the  same  person  as  the  devil, 
who,  in  the  annals  of  tradition,  is  a  wtU  known 
tempter  of  the  fidr  sex.  He  was  onoe  known  to 
have  paid  his  addresses  to  a  (hir  maiden  near  the 
hill  of  Bennochie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  fbrm 
and  dress  of  a  handsome  young  man ;  and  so  flu* 
gained  her  affection*  as  to  get  her  consent  to  be- 
come his  wife.  It  happened,  however,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  nuptials,  wbioh  were  to  be 
oelebnted  in  a  distant  part  uf  the  country,  where 
the  devil  said  he  resided,  that  she  aocideatally 
discovered  his  cloven  feet,  (of  which  distinguish- 
ing mark  he  has  not  the  power  to  divast  himself), 
and  was  horror-struck  to  find  that  her  ardent 
lover  was  i\o  other  than  the  devil !  Knowing 
that  her  promise  was  binding,  and  believing  the 
tradition  that  she  would  be  fireed  ttoxa  her  en- 
\»fc''  '  gagement  if  the  day  were  allowed  to  ehtpse  befbre 
he  exacted  her  promise,  she  dissembled  her  ter- 
ror, and  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on 
various  topics,  particularly  about  their  approach- 
ing nuptials,  in  order  to  pass  over  the  day.  But 
the  devil  was  not  so  easily  deceived;  and  per- 


A     She  had  am  saoBer  tha«  words  said,— 
Oure  the  hills  and  Aur  awa'— 
Than  the  elila  knieht  cam'  to  her  side,— 
The  eaokl  wind's  Uawn  my  plaU  awa'. 

"  Are  na  ye  oore  yoang  a  may,— 
Oure  the  hills  and  far  awa'— 

Wi'  onie  young  man  doun  to  lie,"— 
The  eauld  wind's  tdawn  my  plaid  aw»'. 


"  I  have  a  sistar  younger  than  I^— 
Oure  the  liiUs  and  flur  awa'— 

And  she  was  married  yesterday,"— 
The  eauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  Married  wi'  me,  ye  sail  ne'er  ha  naaa,— 
Oure  the  hills  and  fkr  awa'— 

Till  ye  mak'  to  me  a  sark  but  \  a  saHa,"- 
The  cauld  wind's  Uawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  And  ye  maaa  shape  it,  kni*,  sheerisas,  % 
Oure  the  hills  and  tu  awa'— 

And  ye  maun  sew  it,  needle,  ftrsedleas,"  % 
The  cauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaU  Kwa'. 


emptorily  insisted  on  her  going  with  him.  At 
last,  every  delay  and  excuse  being  exhausted, 
she,  as  a  last  reeouroe,  told  him  she  would  volun- 
tarily fulfil  her  promise,  provided  he  would  make 
a  eavuey  or  mad  firom  the  foot  to  the  top  of  Ben- 
nochie, before  she  finished  baking  a  quantity  of 
bread,  at  which  she  was  then  engaged.  The 
devil  consented,  and  immediately  oonunenced 
his  labour ;  while  ttie  maid  went  as  quickly  to 
worib  But  Just  as  she  was  baking  the  but  cake, 
the  devil,  who  hod  concluded  his  task,  appeared, 
and  claimed  her  according  to  bargain.  Being 
unwilling  to  comply,  she  resisted  with  all  her 
might ;  but  he  carried  her  off  by  force  :  and  in 
passing  Bennochie,  the  struggle  between  them 
became  so  great,  that  the  devil,  enraged  at  ha 
obduracy,  and  in  order  to  punish  her  fUsehood, 
i  transformed  her,  with  her  girdle  and  aparOt  {the 
baking  implements,  which  she  had  taken  with 
her  in  the  hurry)  into  thrtt  gnjf  ttones,  which, 
with  the  road  he  formed  upon  the  hill,  are  pointed 
out  to  this  day,  to  show  the  wondorftil  power  of 
the  devil,  and  the  inevitable  fkte  of  those  who 
have  connection  with  the  evil  one ; — thus  verify- 
ing the  proverb, "  They  wha  deal  wi'  the  deil  will 
aye  get  a  dear  pennyworth."— ffinleeA. 
t  fiW— without.  i  i.  e.  Without 

^  knife,  or  scissors,  needle,  or  thread. 
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"  And  76  maun  muh  it  In  yon  olitran,—  i 

Oar«  the  hills  and  flu*  awa'— 
Whare  water  nevtr  stood  nor  ran,"— 

Ttaa  oaold  wind's  biawn  ntjr  plaid  awa*. 

"And  jre  maun  dry  it  on  yon  hawthorn,— 

Oure  the  hills  and  far  awa'— 
Wliara  the  sun  ne'er  shon  sin  man  was  bom,"  *- 

The  cauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  Gin  tliat  oourtesie  I  do  for  thee,— 

Oure  the  hills  and  <kr  awa' — 
Te  maun  do  this  for  me/'— 

The  cauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  Te'll  get  an  acre  o'  gude  red-land,*— 

Oure  the  hills  and  fkr  awa',— 
Atween  tlie  taut  sea  and  the  sand,*— 

The  cauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  I  want  that  land  Ayr  to  be  oom,— 

Oure  the  hills  and  fkr  awa' — 
And  ye  maun  aer  \  it  wl'  your  horn,"— 

The  oauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  And  ye  maun  saw  It  without  a  seed, — 

Oure  the  hills  and  fkir  awa'— 
And  ye  maun  harrow  it  wi'  a  threed,"— 

TlM  oauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  And  ye  maun  shear  It  wi'  your  knife,- 

Oure  the  lillls  and  far  awa' — 
And  na  tyne  a  pickle  o'tfor  your  life," — 

The  oauld  wind's  blawn  iiiy  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  moue  %  it  in  yon  mouse-hole,- 

Oure  the  bills  and  fkr  awa' — 
And  ye  maun  thrash  it  in  your  shoe-eole,"- 

The  oauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  fkn  it  wi'  your  lures,  |— 

Oure  the  hills  and  fkr  awa' — 
And  ye  maun  sack  it  in  your  gloree," — 

The  oauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  bring  it  oure  the  sea,— 

Oure  the  hiUs  and  fkr  awa'— 
Fair  and  clean,  and  dry  to  me,"— 

The  oauld  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 


«  Atd  /aiuf— tilled  land.  f  i«#r— till. 

%  JtfotM— put  it  up  in  rioks. 
I  fan  it  mi'  your  fuvM— winnow  it  with  your 
palms. 


"  And  whan  that  your  wark  Is  welll  daen, 
Oure  the  hills  and  (kr  awa'— 

7e'se  get  your  sarit  without  a  seam,"- 
TIm  oaold  wind's  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 


THE  FAIBT  KITIOHT. 

[This  is  anothmr  version  of"  The  Elfln  Knioht ' 
taken  from  Mr  Duohan's  ooUeotion.] 

Thr  Klfln  knight  stands  on  yon  hill, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  I 
Blawing  hli  horn  loud  and  shrill. 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  If  I  had  yon  horn  in  my  Idst, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 
And  the  bonnle  laddie  here  that  I  luTe  best, 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  I  ha'e  a  sister  eleven  years  anld, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  I 
And  she  to  the  young  men's  bed  bai   made 
bauld," 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plakl  awa*. 

"  And  I  mysell  am  only  nine, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  1 
And  oh  I  sne  fkln,  luve,  as  1  wou'd  be  thine,"— 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  Te  maun  make  me  a  fine  Holland  sark, 

Blaw,  blaw,  bUtw  winds,  blaw ! 
Without  ony  stitching,  or  needle  wark,"— 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  wash  it  in  yonder  well, 
Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 

Where  the  dew  never  wat,  nor  the  rain  evjr 
fell,"— 
And  the  wind  hae  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  And  ye  maun  dry  it  upon  a  thom, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  I 
That  never  budded  sin  Adam  was  bom,"— 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'.'* 
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I  Weill  (f«m— well  done ;  the  pronunciation  of 
the  North. 
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"  Now  ain'  ye've  aak'd  Mme  things  o'  me, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 
It's  right  I  Aslc  as  mony  o'  thee,"— 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  mj  plaid  awa.' 

"  My  flither  he  aak'd  me  an  acre  o'  land, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  ! 
Between  tbe  aaut  aea  and  the  atrand,"— 

And  the  wind  haa  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"  And  ye  maun  plow't  wi'  yourblawing  horn, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winda,  blaw  I 
And  ye  maun  aaw't  wi*  pepper  com," — 

And  the  whid  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa*. 

"And  ye  mann  hairow't  wi'  a  single  tyne, 
Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw !       [bane,"— 

And   ye   maun   shear't  wi'  a   sheep's  shank 
And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  big  it  In  the  sea, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 
And  bring  the  stathle  dry  to  me," — 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  barn't  in  yon  mouse  hole, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 
And  ye  maun  tlmish't  in  your  sbee  sole," — 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  sack  it  In  your  gluve, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 
And  ye  maun  winno't  In  your  leure," — 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  And  ye  maun  diy't  without  candle  or  coal, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw ! 
And  grind  it  without  quim  or  mill,"— 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  Ye'll  big  a  cart  o'  stane  and  lime, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  ! 
Gar  Robin  Redbreast  trail  it  syne," — 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'. 

"  When  ye've  dune  and  flnish'd  your  wark, 

Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw  < 
Ye'll  come  to  me,  luve,  and  get  your  sark,"— 

And  the  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  awa'." 


Sit  ®Iulf, 
mt>  tit  €^If  ming'0  DaugjftU;. 

[TaAHsiATBD  by  Mr  Jamleton  trim  the  Dan- 
ish, and  published  in  his  collection,  Edinburgh, 
1806.] 

Sn  Oi.vr  the  hend  has  ridden  sae  wide, 
AU  unto  his  bridal  (tost  to  bid. 

And  lightly  tbe  elves,  sae  ftat  and  firee. 
They  dance  all  under  tbe  greenwood  tree '  * 

And  there  danced  four,  and  there  danced  lire; 
The  Elf-King's  daughter  she  reeUt  blliTe. 

fler  hand  to  Sir  Oluf  sae  (kir  and  ftee: 
"  O  welcome.  Sir  Uluf,  come  dance  wl'  me! 

"O  welcome.  Sir  Oluf!  now  lat  thy  lore  gay. 
And  tread  wi'  me  in  the  dance  sae  gay." 

*'  To  dance  wi'  thee  ne  dare  I,  ne  may ; 
The  mom  it  is  my  bridal  day." 

"  O  come.  Sir  Oluf,  and  dance  wi'  me ; 
Twa  buckskin  boots  I'll  gire  to  thee ; 

"  Twa  buckskin  boots,  that  sit  sae  fUr, 
Wi'  gilded  spurs  sae  rich  and  rare. 

"  And  bear  ye,  Sir  Oluf!  oome  dance  wi'  me  ,- 
And  a  silken  sark  111  give  to  thee ; 

"  A  silken  sark  sae  white  and  fine. 

That  my  mother  bleached  in  the  moonshine." 

•  In  the  original  this  burden  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  some  elder  ballad,  which  was  sung  to 
the  same  tune ;  but  as  it  mjUces  something  Hke  a 
connection  between  the  first  and  second  oooplet, 
I  have  introduced  it  as  characteristically  as  I 
could.  The  greater  part  of  the  ballads  in  the 
"  K.  Viser,"  as  well  as  many  of  tbe  traditionary 
Scottish  ones,  have  burdens  of  this  kind,  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  sense  of  the  stansas  to 
which  they  are  annexed ;  although  they  are  lach 
as  may  be  supposed  to  have  continued  the  sense, 
as  well  as  the  sound,  in  the  pieces  to  which  they 


m  originally  belonged.— «raiiiief(m. 
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They  danoed  out,  and  they  danced  in. 

In  the  Bllbr  ring  aae  green  ; 
All  client  sat  the  fkir  young  swain. 

And  on  his  sword  did  lean. 

"  Now  hear,  thou  fldr,  thoa  yoang  swain. 

But  and  thou  till  us  spealc. 
Then  slinll  on  sword  and  sliarp  knife 

Thy  dearest  heart-blood  reek." 

Had  God  nae  made  my  luck  sae  gude, 
That  the  cock  did  wap  his  wing, 

I  boot  ha'e  bidden  on  Eifbr  Hill, 
In  the  Elf-ladiea'  ring. 

"  I  rede  the  Danish  young  swains. 

That  to  the  court  will  ride. 
That  they  ne'er  ride  to  Eifer  Hill, 

Nor  sleep  upon  its  side." 


f 


[MoDXRN  ballad,  by  David  YsDDBB.«-Sir 
Alan  Mortimer  was  a  potent  chieftain,  of  Nor- 
man descent,  whose  lands  lay  in  the  vidnity  of 
Aberdour  in  Fifeshire.  Haughty  and  irascible, 
he  lived  at  feud  with  many  of  the  neighbouring 
Thanes,  but  more  especially  with  the  Abbot  of  a 
wealthy  Augustine  monastery,  situate  on  the 
small  island  of  Inch  Oolm,  about  a  mile  distant 
tfom  his  castle.  In  order  to  reconcile  her  &ther 
to  the  Church,  Emma  Mortimer  entered  into 
collusion  with  the  venerable  Abbot,  and  enabled 
him  to  perform  a  iSsat,  which  in  those  days  passed 
for  a  miracle.  So  powerfUUy  was  the  old  baron 
impressed  with  the  whole  operation  of  reetoring 
his  daughter,  that  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he 
gave  the  western  part  of  the  parish  of  Aberdour 
to  the  monastery  on  the  Island,  for  the  pririlege 
of  being  interred  in  the  Church.] 

Thk  morning's  e'e  saw  mirth  an'  glee 

1'  the  hoary  feudal  tower 
O  bauld  Sir  AJan  Mortimer, 

The  lord  o'  Aberdour. 

Dut  dool  was  there,  an'  mioUe  care. 
When  the  moon  began  to  gl«am ; 

For  Elve  an'  Fay  held  holiday 
Beneath  her  siller  beam. 


Sir  Alan's  peeriess  daughter  was 

His  darling  firae  inlknde ; 
She  bloomed  in  her  bower  a  lily  flower. 

Beneath  the  light  o'  his  e'e ; 

She  equalled  Eve's  majestic  form. 

Saint  Mary's  matchless  grace ; 
An'  the  heavenly  hues  o'  paradise 

O'erspread  her  beauteous  fiuie. 

The  diamond  grew  dim  compared  wi'  her  e'e. 
The  gowd,  compared  wi'  her  hair, — 

Wi'  the  magic  o'  her  bewitching  smile 
Therd  was  naething  on  earth  to  compare  ; 

An'  the  dulcet  music  o'  her  voice 

Excelled  the  harmonie 
Which  Elve  an'  Fay  sae  deftly  play 

When  balding  high  jubilee  J 

The  woodbine  an'  the  jessamine 

Their  tendrils  had  entwined ; 
A  bower  was  formed,  an'  Emma  aft 

At  twilight  there  reclined. 

She  thought  of  her  knight  in  Palestine ; 

And  sometimes  she  wouM  sigh, — 
For  love  was  a  guest  in  her  spotless  breast. 

In  heavenly  purity  I 

The  setting  sun  had  ceased  to  gild 

Saint  Columb's  haly  tower. 
An'  the  vesper  star  began  to  glow. 

Ere  Emma  left  her  bower; 

An'  the  fairy  court  had  begun  their  sport 

Upon  the  daisied  lea, 
While  the  gossamer  strings  o'  their  virginals 

Wi'  (kiry  melodic.  [rang 

That  night  the  king  had  convoked  his  court 

Upon  the  enamelled  green. 
To  pick  an'  wale  thro'  his  beauties  a' 

For  a  blumio'  lUry  queen ; 

An'  ere  ever  he  wist,  he  spied  a  form 
That  rivalled  his  beauties  a' ; 

'Twas  Emmar— Sir  Alan  Mortimer's  pride- 
Coming  harae  to  her  fhther's  ha'. 

Quick  as  the  vivid  lightning  gleams 

Amidst  a  thunder  storm. 
As  rapidly  the  elve  assumed 

Lord  Bethune's  manly  form : 
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Aa  flies  thfi  oiuhAt  to  her  mftto. 

So,  to  meet  hU  ombraoe  tb»  flew  ;— 

Like  a  feathered  abaft  true  a  yeoman'a  bow 
She  vaDiabed  frae  human  view  1 

The  abbey  bell,  on  the  aaored  iale. 

Had  told  the  reaper  hour ; 
Ko  fuotatepa  are  heard,  no  Emma  appeared, 

tiir  Alan  ruahed  from  hia  tower ; — 

The  wardera  they  ha'e  left  their  poeta, 

An'  ta'en  them  to  the  bent; 
Tbu  porten  they  ha'o  left  tlie  yetta— 

The  aleuth-hounds  are  on  the  aoent. 

The  vaaaala  a'  ha'o  left  their  acta. 

An'  aought  thro'  the  brake  an'  wold ; 

liut  the  good  aleuth-hounda  thpy  a'  lay  down 
On  the  purple  heath,  an'  yowled  1 

Sir  Alan  was  aye  the  foremost  man 

In  dingle,  brake  and  brier ; 
But  when  he  heard  hia  aleuth-hounda  yowl. 

He  tore  his  thin  grey  hair. 

An'  aye  he  cheered  hia  raaaala  on, 
Though  his  heart  was  like  to  break ; 

But  when  he  saw  hia  hounda  lie  duwn, 
Fu'  mournfully  thua  he  spake : 

"  Unsarthlle  sounds  affright  my  hounda, 

Unearthlie  eights  they  see; 
Tboy  quiver  an'  shake  on  the  heather  brake 

Like  the  leaves  o'  the  aspen  tree. 

"  My  blade  has  almost  ceased  to  flow. 

An'  my  soul  is  chilled  wi'  fbar, 
I«st  the  elfln  or  the  demon  raoe 

Should  ha'e  stown  my  daughter  dear. 

"  Haste,  haste,  to  the  haly  abbot  wha  dwells 
On  Saint  Culumb's  sacred  abores ; 

An'  tell  him  a  aon  o'  haly  kirk 
His  ghostlle  aid  Implores. 

"  Let  him  buckle  sic  spUritual  armout  on 

As  is  proof  against  glamourie ; 
Lest  the  flenda  o'  hell  ha'e  power  to  prevail 

Against  balth  him  an'  me." 

The  rowers  ha'e  dashed  across  the  stream 
An'  knocked  at  the  chapel  door ; 

The  ablmt  was  chauntin'  hia  midnight  hymn, 
tialnt  Oolurab'a  shrine  before ; 


t 


His  Saint-Uk0  mian,  his  radlaat  «m. 

An'  his  trasses  o'  siller  grey. 
Might  ha'e  driven  to  flight  the  demons  o'  sight. 

But  rood  or  rosarie  i 

The  messenger  dropt  upon  his  knes. 

An'  humbly  this  he  said  ;— 
"  My  master,  a  faithfki'  son  o'  the  kirk. 

Implores  your  ghostlle  aid ; 

"  An'  ye're  Udden  to  pat  sle  armoar  on 

As  is  proof  against  glamourls. 
Lest  the  flends  o'  hell  ha'e  power  to  pravail 

Against  balth  him  an'  thee." 

The  abbot  leaped  lightUe  In  the  boal. 

An'  pushed  har  fraa  the  strand  { 
An'  pantln'  fbr  breath,  'tween  llfb  an'  death. 

The  vassals  rowed  to  land } 

He  graapit  tha  moomfU'  Baron's  hand— 
"  Ha'e  patience,  my  son,"  says  ha, 

"  For  I  sail  expel  the  flends  o'  hell 
Frae  your  oastle  an'  baronis." 

"  Bestora  my  daughter,"  Shr  Alan  oriea, 

"  To  her  fkther's  fond  embraos. 
An'  the  half  o'  my  gold,  this  very  night. 

Saint  Oolumb's  shrine  shall  gnwe ; 

'*  Yes,  if  thoalt  restors  my  darling  ohild. 
That's  flrom  me  foully  been  riven. 

The  half  of  my  lands,  en  morning's  prime. 
To  thine  abbey  shall  be  given." 

The  abbot  raplled,  with  priestly  pride, 

"  Ha'e  patience  und«r  your  loss ; 
Thera  never  was  fiend  withstood  ma  yat. 

When  I  brandished  the  haly  oroes 

"  Forego  yoar  flsar,  and  be  of  good  ohear— 

I  heraby  pledge  my  word 
That,  by  Marie's  might,  era  I  sleep  this  night. 

Tour  daughter  shall  be  restored." 

The  abbot  had  made  a  pUgrimaga, 

Barefoot  to  Palestine ; 
Had  slept  1'  the  haly  sepalohre. 

An'  visions  he  had  seen  i 

His  girdle  had  been  seven  tlroas  lavad 

In  Uiloam'B  saored  stream. 
An'  haly  Saint  Bride  a  rosarls  hang 

Around  bis  neok.  In  a  dream  i 
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A  bead  waa  itning  on  thU  roaarie 
That  had  cared  ten  men  bewitched ; 

An'  a  relic  o'  the  real  croaa 
Hli  pastoral  itaff  enriched ; 

He  carried  a  chalice  in  his  hand, 

BrinoAi'  o'  water  clear. 
For  his  ain  behoof,  that  had  oosed  frae  the  roof 

O*  the  haly  sepulchre ! 

He  sprinkled  bauld  Sir  Alan's  lands 

Wi'  draps  o'  this  heavenlie  dew; 
An'  the  gruesome  elves  betook  themselTes 

To  the  distant  Grampians  bine : 

Anon  he  shook  his  rosarie. 

An'  invoked  Saint  Marie's  name. 

An'  Emma's  lute-like  voice  was  heard 
Chauntia'  oar  Lady's  hymn ! 

But  when  he  brandished  the  haly  rood. 

An'  raised  it  to  the  sky, — 
Like  a  beam  of  light  she  bozst  on  their  sight 

In  vestal  purity ! 


IN  THREE  PARTS. 
Fast  First. 

[From  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.— 
"  Few  personages,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  are 
so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tke  Rhymer. 
Uniting,  or  supposed  to  unite,  in  his  person,  the 
powers  of  poetical  composition,  and  of  vaticina- 
tion, his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five 
hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by 
his  cdantrymen.  To  give  any  thing  like  a  certain 
history  of  this  remarkable  man,  would  be  indeed 
di£Bcult ;  but  the  curious  may  derive  some  satis- 
faction ttom  the  particulars  here  brought  to- 
gether. 

"  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence, 
and  prolMibly  the  birth-place,  of  this  ancient 
bard,  was  Erceldoune,  a  villi^e  situated  upon 
the  Leader,  two  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  are 
still  pointed  oat  as  the  Bhymert  cMtle.    The 


A  nniform  tradition  bears,  that  his  simame  was 
Lermont,  or  Learmont ;  and  that  the  appellation 
of  The  Rhymer  was  conferred  on  him  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  his  poetical  compositions.  There  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  a  charter,  the  son  of  oar  poet  designed 
himself  '  Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Bymoor  of  Ercildoun,'  which  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  &ther  did  not  bear  the  hereditary 
name  of  Learmont ;  or,  at  least,  was  better  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  epithet,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  personal  accomplishments.  I 
must  however  remark,  that,  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  the  practice  of  distinguishing  the  parties, 
even  in  forii:al  writings,  by  the  epithets  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  them  firom  personal  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  the  proper  simames  of 
their  families,  was  common,  and  indeed  neces- 
sary, among  the  border  clans.  So  early  as  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  simames 
were  hardly  introduced  in  Scotland,  this  custom 
must  have  been  universal.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  inconsistent  in  supposing  our  poet's  name 
to  have  been  actually  L«irmont,  although,  in 
this  charter,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  popular 
appellation  of  The  Rhymer. 

"  We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at 
which  Thomas  of  Ercildoun  lived,  being  the  latter 
-end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to 
place  his  death  a  littie  forther  back  than  Mr  Fin- 
kerton,  who  supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1800; 
{LUt  qfScoUUh  Poets ;)  which  is  hardly,  I  think, 
consistent  with  the  charter  already  quoted,  by 
which  his  son,  in  1S99,  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
conveys  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Soltre, 
the  tenement  which  he  possessed  by  inheritance 
{hereditarie)  in  Ercildoun,  with  all  claim  which 
he,  or  his  predecessors,  could  inetend  thereto. 
From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the  Rhymer  was 
now  dead,  since  we  find  his  son  dispoidng  of  the 
flunily  property.  Still,  however,  the  argument 
of  the  learned  historian  will  remain  unimpeached 
as  to  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth.  For  if,  as  we 
learn  flrom  Barbour,  his  prophecies  were  held  in 
reputation  f  as  early  as  1306,  when  Bruce  slew 
the  Bed  Cummin,  the  sancti^,  and  (let  me  add 
to  Mr  Pinkerton's  words)  the  ancertainty  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  already  involved  his  character 


0^' 


t  Tlie  lines  alluded  to  ue  thete  :— 

I  hope  that  Thorns*'*  proptaeaie, 
GfErceldouD,  eball  truly  be, 
In  him,  fce. 


f.'s 
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lUMl  writings.  In  a  ehurter  of  Peter  de  Hag»  de 
Bemerqrde,  which  unfortuoAteiy  wante  a  date, 
the  Bhjmer,  a  near  neighboar,  and.  If  we  majr 
tnut  tradition,  a  friend  of  the  bunily,  appears  as 
a  witneee.— ^Vir/n/ary  qfMtlroM. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Erdl- 
doan  was  a  reinarlwble  and  important  person  in 
bis  own  time,  siooe,  Tery  shortiy  after  his  death, 
we  find  him  oelebrated  as  a  propliet  and  as  a 
poet.  Whether  he  himself  made  any  pretensions 
to  the  first  of  these  characters,  or  whether  it  was 
giatoitoaslyoonbrred  upon  him  1^  the  credulity 
«f  posterity,  it  ssems  difflcult  to  decide.  If  we 
may  beliere  Mackensie,  Learmont  only  versified 
the  prophecies  delivered  by  Elisa,  an  inspired 
nun,  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of  this 
there  seems  not  to  be  the  most  distant  proof. 
On  the  oontrary,  ali  ancient  authors,  who  quote 
the  Rhymer's  prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  tliem 
CO  have  been  emitted  by  himsslf.  Thus,  in  Win- 
town's  ChronicU— 

or  this  fycht  qailum  apak'  ThotnM 
Ur  Ersjrkloiuie,  tliat  Myd  in  derne, 
Thar*  auld  m«it  lUlwartly,  lUrke  tad  steme. 
Ha  Mjrd  it  ia  liia  prophecy ; 
ft  WM  ferli 


But  how  he  wiat  J 


I  ferly. 


Book  vUL  ehap.  83. 


There  could  have  been  no  Jirly  (marvel),  In 
Wintown's  eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by 
his  knowledge  of  Aiture  events,  had  he  ever 
hrard  of  the  inspired  nun  of  Haddington,  which, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  would  have  been  a  solution 
of  the  mystery,  much  to  the  taste  of  the  prior  of 
Lochleven.  * 

"  Whatever  doabts,  however,  the  learned  might 
have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Bhymer's  prophetic 
skill,  the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  th«  intercourse  between  the  bard  and 
the  queen  of  Faery.  The  popuUr  tale  bears,  that 
Thomas  was  carried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
Fairy  I^and,  where  he  acquired  ali  the  knowledge. 


•  Henry  the  Miaatrel,  who  introdoees  Thomss  into 
the  Iditory  of  Wallace,  ezpreaac*  the  aame  doubt  m  to 
the  louree  of  bii  prophetic  knowledge  :— 

ThomM  Rhymer  into  the  fkile  wtt  than 
With  the  nunlatar,  which  was  a  worthy  man. 
He  naed  oft  to  that  relifioua  placet 
The  people  deemed  of  wit  he  meikie  can, 
And  to  he  told,  thonf  h  that  they  bleti  or  ban, 
Which  happened  aooth  in  many  diren  eaae } 
I  cannot  aay  by  wrong  or  rif  hteouaneei. 
In  rule  of  war  whether  they  tint  or  wan  : 
It  may  be  deemed  by  diTidon  of  grace,  kc. 

Hittory  of  Wtil\ace,  Buok  ii.    ^ 


which  made  him  afterwards  so  flunom.  After 
seven  years  residence,  he  was  permitted  to  mtam 
to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  conn- 
trymen  by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still,  howarer, 
remaining  bound  to  return  to  hk  royal  mistrsM, 
when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasort.  Ac- 
cordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making  many  with 
his  friends  in  the  tower  of  EreUdotin,  a  peraoa 
came  running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  Ihar 
and  astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left 
the  neighbouring  forest,  and  were,  oompoaedly 
and  slowly,  parading  the  street  of  the  village,  f 
The  prophet  instantiy  arose,  left  his  habitatlOB, 
and  tbllowed  the  wonderftU  animals  to  the  fbtMt, 
whence  he  was  never  seen  to  retom.  Aooording 
to  the  popular  belief,  he  still '  drees  his  w«lrd  ' 
in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  rerisit 
earth,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  memory  is  held  in 
the  most  profound  respect.  The  Kildon  Tree, 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  delivered  his 
prophecies,  now  no  longer  exists  {  but  the  spot 
is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildon  Tree 
Stone.  A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  name 
of  the  Bogle  Bum  (Goblin  Brook)  ftam  the 
Rhymer's  supernatural  visitants.  The  venera- 
tion paid  to  his  dwelling  plaoe,  even  attached 
itself  in  some  degree  to  a  person,  who,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  chcee  to  set  up  his  residence 
in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  tower.  The  nam*  of 
this  man  was  Murray,  a  kind  of  herbalist  {  who, 
by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in  simplee,  the  pos- 
Wsslon  of  a  musical  ck)ck,  an  electrical  machine, 
and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a  supposed  oom- 
munication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  lived  for 
many  years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wisard."J 

Taci  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlle  bank  ; 

A  fKrlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

dome  riding  down  by  the  KiklDn  Tiee. 

Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk. 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne ; 
At  lllut  tett  of  her  horse's  mane,  * 

Hang  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  puU'd  aff  his  cap. 

A  nd  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 
"  All  hail,  thou  mighty  queen  of  heav'n  .' 

For  thy  peer  on  eartii  I  never  did  see." 


t  There  ii  a  siavular  reeemblanoe  betwixt  thla  timdi. 
tion,  and  an  mcioeat  occorring  in  the  Ufe  of  Merlin 
Caledonius. 
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"  0  DO,  O  no,  ThoiDM,"  the  laid ; 

"  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 
I  am  but  the  queen  of  fair  Elfland, 

That  am  hither  come  to  riait  thee. 

"  Harp  and  carp,  Thoraaa,"  she  aaid ; 

"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me ; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 

Sure  of  yonr  bodie  I  will  be." 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 
That  weird  «  shall  nerer  dan  ton  me." 

Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
Ail  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

"  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said ; 

"  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Thro'  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 

She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind : 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  fiurther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  reached  a  desart  wide. 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee : 

Abide  and  rest  a  little  space. 

And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  three. 

"  O  see  you  not  yon  narrow  road. 

Bo  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness. 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  liiy  leven  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness. 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  bonnie  road. 
That  winds  about  the  finmie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  Cair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 


*  Thitt  tveird,  &c. — That  destiny  shall  never 
frighten  me.—Scoti. 


A    "  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

Ye'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  aln  countrie." 

O  they  rade  on,  and  fkrther  on. 

And  they  vraded  through  rivers  aboon  the 
knee. 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 

Bat  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 


It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae 
stem  light. 
And  they  waded  through  red  blade  to  the 
knee; 
For  a'  the  blude,  tliat's  shed  on  earth. 
Bins  through  the  springs  o'  that  ooantrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  flrae  a  treef — 

"Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never 
lie." 

'*  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said  ; 

"  A  gudely  gift  ys  wad  gi'e  to  me ! 
I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell. 

At  fidr  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

"  1  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 
Nor  ask  of  grace  (h>ra  fklr  ladye." 

"  iSTow  hold  thy  peace  !"  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be." 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And,  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past. 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen,  t 


-t  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  bal- 
lad informs  ua,  that  the  apple  was  the  produce 
of  the  fittal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  that  the 
garden  was  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  repug- 
nance of  Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  fklse- 
hood,  when  he  might  And  it  convenient,  has  a 
comic  effect. — Scott, 

t  The  above  ballad  is  given  in  the  Border  Min* 
strelsy  from  a  copy  obtained  firom  a  lady,  residing 
not  Cur  from  Ercildoun,  oorrected  and  enlarged 
by  one  in  Mrs  Brown's  MSS.  In  Mr  Jamieson's 
collection  of  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  the  ori- 
ginal old  romance  upon  which  this  ballad  is 
founded  is  given  fivm  a  MS.  said  to  be  of  the 
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altbkko  vrum  amciknt  rkovbbcim. 

["  Till  prophi-tiica,  aacribed  to  ThomM  of  Er- 
cildoane,  have  lieen  the  principal  roeana  of 
Mcuring  to  him  remembrance  '  amongst  the  aont 
of  hia  people.'  Tha  author  of  'Sir  Tristram' 
winilil  long  ago  have  Joined,  in  the  Tale  of  obU- 
Tiun, '  Clvrk  of  Tranent,  who  wrote  the  adventure 
of  Schir  Gawain,'  if,  by  good  hap,  the  same  cur- 
rent of  ideaa  reepecting  antiquitjr,  which  oauiea 
Virgil  to  be  regajded  aa  a  magician  bjr  the  Laaa- 
ronl  of  Napkt,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of  Er- 
cildoune  to  the  prophetic  character.  Perhapa, 
indi-ed,  hu  himielf  affected  it  during  hia  life.  We 
know  At  least,  for  certain,  that  a  belief  in  his 
supernatural  knowledge  was  current  soon  after 
his  death.  His  prophecies  an  alluded  to  by 
Harbour,  by  Wintoun,  and  by  Henry  the  Min- 
strel, or  Dlind  Harry,  as  ho  is  usually  termed. 
None  of  these  authors,  huwever,  give  the  words 
of  any  of  the  Bhyuier's  vaticinations,  but  merely 
narrate,  historically,  his  having  predicted  the 
events  of  which  they  speak. 

"  dputtitwoode,  an  honest,  but  oreduluua  his- 
torian, seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  prophetic  wares,  vended  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  of  Krcildoun.  '  The  pro- 
phecies, yot  extant  in  8oottlfh  rhymes,  where- 
upon he  was  commonly  called  Thonuu  tht 
Rhymer,  may  Justly  be  admired ;  having  foretold, 
so  many  ages  before^  the  union  of  England  and 


fifteenth  century,  In  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, collated  with  a  Md.  in  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  another  M-S.  in  the 
Cotton  Library.  Hir  Walter,  in  an  appendix  to 
the  present  ballad,  also  quutes  a  portion  of  the 
original  romance.  "  The  same  incidents  are 
narrated,"  he  says,  "even  the I'xpression  is  often 
the  same;  yet  the  poems  are  as  diftbrent  in  ap- 
pearance, as  if  the  older  tale  had  been  regularly 
and  systematically  modeniised  by  a  poet  of  the 
present  day."— The  copy,  as  given  by  Mr  Jamie- 
aon,  is  divided  into  three  "  Fyttcs,"  or  cantos, 
the  second  and  third  iK'ing  devoted  mainly  to 
"prophecies."  The  length  of  the  production, 
and  its  antiquated  diction,  not  to  speak  of  other 
ohJections  which  certain  details  in  the  narrative 


)  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  Bmoe's  blood, 
with  the  succession  of  Druoe  himself  to  the  crown, 
being  yet  a  child,  and  other  divert  partlcalara, 
which  the  event  hath  ratified  and  made  good. 
Boethius,  in  his  story,  reUteth  his  prediotton  of 
King  Alexander's  death,  and  that  ha  did  fbntrt 
the  same  to  the  enrl  ot  March,  the  day  befbira  It 
fell  out;   saying.  That  before  the  next  dajr  at 
noon,  such  a  tempost  should  blow,  as  Sootland 
had  not  felt  for  many  years  before.    Tha  next 
morning,  the  day  being  dear,  and  no  ohange 
appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did  chaUeng* 
Thomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  impoator. 
UerepUed,  that  noon  was  not  yet  paased.    About 
which  time,  a  post  came  to  advertise  the  earl  of 
the  king  his  sudden  death.    Then,  aaid  Thomaa, 
this  is  the  tempest  I  foretold ;  and  so  It  shall 
prove  to  Scotland.    Whence,  or  how,  he  had  this 
knowledge,  can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  bat  aura  It 
is,  that  he  did  divine  and  answer  truly  of  many 
things  to  eoiu%.'—SpotH»wooit,  p.  47.    Bealdaa 
that  notable  voucher,  master  Hector  Doeoa,  tha 
good  archbishop  might,  had  ha  been  so  minded, 
have  reftnvd  to  Fordun  for  the  prophecy  of  King 
Alexander's  death.     That  historian  calla  oar 
bard  '  ruralU  itie  vatu.'— Fordun,  lib.  x.  t»p.  40. 
"  What  Hpottiswoode  ealb '  the  prophedea  ex- 
tant in  Scottish  rhyme,'  are  the  metrioal  prodw- 
tions  ascribed  to  the  prophet  of  Erelldoan,  whioh, 
with  many  other  compositions  of  tha  same  na- 
ture, bearing  the  names  of  Beda,  Merlin,  Oildaa, 
and  other  approved  soothsayers,  are  contained  in 
one  small  volume,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  at 
Edinburgh,  lUlS.    NUbet  the  herald  (who  daima 
the  prophet  of  Krcilduune  as  a  brother-profteor 
of  his  art,  founding  upon  the  various  allegorical 
and  emblematical  allusions  to  heraldiy)  intimates 
the  existence  of  some  earlier  copy  of  his  prophe- 
cies than  that  of  Andro  Hart,  which,  however, 
he  does  not  pretend  to  have  sueo.    The  lata  ex- 
cellent lord  Hailes  made  these  compoaitlona  the 
subject  of  a  dissertation,  published  in  his  '  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Scotland.'    His  atten- 
tion is  chiefly  directed  to  the  celebrated  prophecy 
of  our  bard,  mentioned  by  blahop  Spottiswooda, 
bearing,  that  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land should  be  united  in  the  person  of  a  king,  son 
of  a  French  queen,  and  related  to  Hruoe  in  the 
ninth  degree.    Lord  Hailes  plainly  proves,  that 
this  prophecy  is  perverted  ftou>  its  original  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  sucoession  of 
James  V I.    The  ground-work  of  the  forgery  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Uerlington,  con- 


mlght  call  forth,  make  us  refrain  fh>m  quoting  it  W  talned  In  the  some  oollectlooj  and  runs  thus :— 
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Of  Braee'i  left  tide  thaU  spring  out  a  leafc,  ^ 

Am  neei-e  a*  the  ninth  deme ; 

And  ahall  be  fleemed  of  laire  Scotland, 

la  France  farre  beyond  the  Ma. 

And  then  ahall  come  againe  ryding. 

With  eyea  that  many  men  may  tee. 

At  Aberladie  he  ahaU  light, 

With  hempen  helteret  and  hone  of  tre. 

However  it  happen  for  to  fall. 

The  lyon  ahall  be  lord  of  all ; 

The  French  ouen  ahall  bearre  the  tonne, 

Shal  rule  all  Britainne  to  the  tea ; 

Ane  from  the  Brace's  blood  ahal  come  alto, 

Aa  neere  at  Uie  ninth  degree. 

Yet  thai  there  come  a  keene  knight  over  the  aalt  tea, 
A  keene  man  of  courage  and  bold  man  of  armea ; 
A  dnke'a  ton  dowbled  (i.  e.  dubbed,)  a  borne  man  in 

France, 
That  ahall  our  mirtlu  augment,  and  mend  all  our 

harmet 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord,  1513,  and  thnee  thiM 

thereafter; 
Which  ahaU  brooke  all  the  broad  iaie  to  himtelf. 
Between  13  and  thrice  three  the  threip  thai  be  ended. 
The  Saxont  ihall  never  recover  after. 


"There  cannot  be  any  doabt  that  thia  pro- 
phecy was  intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of 
the  Soottiah  nation  In  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent 
of  Scotland,  who  arrived  flrom  France  in  1515, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Jamee  lY.  in  the 
fktal  field  of  Flodden.  The  regent  was  descended 
of  Bruce  by  the  left,  i.  «.  by  the  female  aide, 
within  the  ninth  degree.  His  mother  was 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  his  fktber  ban> 
ithed  flrom  his  country — '  fieemit  of  fltir  Scotland.' 
His  arrival  must  necessarily  be  by  sea,  and  his 
landing  was  expected  at  Aberlady,  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  He  was  a  duke's  son,  dubbed  knight ; 
and  nine  years,  flrom  1618,  are  allowed  him,  by 
the  pretended  prophet,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  exaltation 
of  Scotland  over  lier  sister  and  rival.  All  tliis 
was  a  pious  fhtud,  to  excite  the  confidence  and 
spirit  of  the  country. 

"The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  our 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  as  it  standi  in  Hart's  book, 
refers  to  a  later  period.  The  narrator  meets  the 
Rhymer  upon  a  land  beside  a  lee,  who  shows 
him  many  emblematical  visions,  described  in  no 
mean  strain  of  poetry.  Tliey  chiefly  relate  to 
the  fields  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  to  the  national 
distress  which  followed  these  defeats,  and  to 
future  halcyon  days,  which  are  promised  to  Scot- 
land. One  quotation  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to 
establish  this  Ailly  :— 

Our  Scottish  kin|{  lal  eome  ful  kecue, 
The  ted  lyon  bearcth  he  i 


A  feddered  arrow  sharp,  I  weene, 
Shall  make  him  winke  and  warre  to  see. 
Out  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led, 
When  he  is  bludie  and  woe  for  blood; 
Yet  to  his  men  shall  he  say, 
*  For  God's  luve,  torn  you  againe. 
And  give  you  sutherno  folk  a  froy ! 
Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine  ? 
My  date  is  not  to  die  thi»  day.' 

"  Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  re- 
fers to  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular 
reports  concerning  the  doubtful  fltte  of  James 
lY.  ?  Allusion  is  immediately  afterwards  made 
to  the  death  of  Gteorge  Douglas,  heir  apparent  of 
Angus,  who  fought  and  fisll  witb  his  sovereign : 

The  stemes  three  that  day  shall  die. 
That  bears  the  harte  In  suver  sheen. 

"  The  well-known  arms  of  tbe  Douglas  fkmily 
are  the  heart  and  three  stars.  In  another  place, 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
name: — 

At  Finken  Cluch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentle  blood  that  day ; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  guilt. 
And  the  eagill  bear  it  away. 

"  To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical 
rhapsody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by 
▲ndro  Hart,  a  new  edition  <tf  Berlington's  verses, 
befbre  quoted,  altered  and  nuuaufitctured  so  as 
to  bear  reference  to  tiie  accession  of  James  YI., 
which  had  Just  then  taken  place.  The  insertion 
is  made  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  awkwardness, 
betwixt  a  question,  put  by  the  narrator,  con- 
cerning the  name  and  abode  of  tbe  person  who 
showed  him  these  strange  matters,  and  the 
answer  of  the  prophet  to  Uiat  question : 

<  Then  to  the  Beime  could  I  say. 
Where  dwells  thou,  or  in  what  countrie  ? 
[Or  who  shall  rule  the  isle  of  Britane, 
From  the  north  to  the  south  tey  f 
A  French  queene  shall  beare  the  sonne. 
Shall  rule  all  BriUine  to  the  sea  -, 
Which  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  came. 
As  neere  aa  the  nint  degree : 
Ifrained  fast  what  wsa  bis  name. 
Where  that  he  came,  from  what  country.] 
In  BrsUngtouu  I  dwell  st  hame, 
Thomaa  Kymoiir  men  cats  me.' 

"  There  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude, 
with  lord  Uailes,  that  the  eight  lines,  inclosed  in 
brackets,  are  a  clumsy  interpolation,  borrowed 
from  Berlington,  with  such  alterations  as  might 
render  the  supposed  prophecy  applicable  to  the 
}  union  of  the  crowns. 
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WhilK  mn  V*  ua  ihk  tfA^itet,  K  m^j  U  prb-  A  tJMt,  ••  »  tfat  esM  of  Blr  Joha  OMIcr^ 


|><:r  bnrfly  t/t  ti<Ai«ii  U*  tuu^  *4  •Mat  of  the 
fHlMrr  iir*4i':t':ttu;  lu  llAit't  CoUkctiMi.  At  tiM 
|/r«/(«b*<-jr  Iff  lu^l.tifUftt  WM  lutnidt4  to  rmiM  th* 
•l>inu  vf  th«  nuU^iU,  4unrjg  th«  Rfvoey  of  Al> 
bany,  w  tbi/M  4f  HjrbtlU  ftiUi  KltnJiM  i*frr  to 
thiit  of  tiM  cwl  of  Armu,  afterward*  duh*  of 
f:h*t«-lh«rKuit,  <1urinK  ttm  mm'nUj  of  Mjuy,  a 
tftl'i'l  </f  «l-r.lUr  mlMfi.t/.    This  i«  obvkitu  flron 

'J«ka  •  tboiiMiMl  la  e«leuUli«>a, 
Am'1  th*  '/BfMl  •!/  tb«  !/<'■, 
l^'tur  «rMMMi«  uH'l#r  un«  eruwnm, 
Wi<h  ftBini  AHiJrfw'*  <;r<<<>a  tbriMr, 
Thmm  IhrrtuMTm  and  tbrik*  UirM  : 
Take  Uiii  Ui  Marlinf  tru»l/. 
ibaa  ktiall  th*  wura*  cadia  b«, 
Au<t  nrtar  afuua  riu. 

I II  that  yara  thara  ihall  a  kiMf , 
A  diika,  ami  no  arifwnril  kitif, 
lta<au<  I  hi  |lllN<^a  ahall  t>«  fuuf, 
Anii  lawdar  of  yaaraa. 

"  T>Mi  flat«,  alM>T«  hinte<l  at,  Mwmi  to  b«  1640, 
wliKii  th«  H«M»ttl«h  rwKviit,  by  umkoi  of  •om*  tuo- 
i-iiun  ilnrivml  rrom  yr»utm,  wm  an'laavouring  to 
rii\m\r  tha  i'oiiMu|unn(Mii  of  tha  ftttal  battla  of 
I'liihlH.  A  llutiuii  li  iiiA<ln  to  thn  luiiitly  given  to 
UiN  "  Miil'lwartii  (KiikIaii«I)  by  tha  tninad  hart," 
(llta  uni-I  or  Aiigua  )  Thu  rcgout  ii  (tflMrllwd  by 
till  IwnrliiK  III*  KiiUlo|i«  I  larg*  •upi)liafl  are  pro- 
iiiImiI  frofri  ICninni,  and  floinplitt*  p<)iiquait  pra- 
illnltiil  t<i  McoUand  and  hfr  alllai.  Thui  waa  th« 
Miiiu  hmhiH-yad  ilraliivtirii  ra|MatQd,  wh«n«vor 
IIm  Inl^irnil  »(  tha  rulnra  ap|Hmri>d  to  atand  In 
iiatd  of  It.  ThM  rtignui  wu  nut,  indacd,  till  afh>r 
UiU  p«riiHl,  ar«al<'d  iliikn  of  ('hatnlheraulti  but 
that  honour  wm  Uta  olO««t  of  hi*  hoprt  and  ax* 
pMitatlon*. 

"Tlin  ilylii  of  all  tha  prophaalea.  published  by 
Hart,  li  Vfry  niuoh  thn  mmio.  Th*  tn*aaur*  la 
allit«<rallv«,  and  ■oniewhat  almllar  to  that  of 
'  I'lnnw  IMowiiian'a  VUtonai'  a  cirruniitano* 
wbloh  iiilifht  *ntlll«  ua  to  aaorlh*  t«i  lonia  of  tham 
an  aarltKr  iIhI*  than  th«  mlRn  of  Janin*  Y.,  did 
«ii  not  know  that  'MIr  Unlluran  of  Oalloway,' 
and  '  (iawalnaand  OoloKraa.'  two  rtunanoaa  rtn- 
rturad  aiinoat  unlntrlll||llil«  by  th«  axtramlty  of 
aRiTtwl  nllll««rallon,  an*  |Ktrha|ii  not  prior  to  that 
pt^rlud.  Inib'ud,  HlthouKh  w«  may  allow,  that, 
dnrlni  inuoh  wtrlUr  tlniwi,  prophaolaa,  undar  th* 
namaa  of  Uinaa  orlobnittHi  HHithiayar*,  hav*  ba«^n 
purrant  In  Hoolland,  yat  thoaa  publlahml  by  Hart 
hara  nbrloualy  Ivan  au  «in«>n  vampad  and  ra- 
vant|MHl,  to  aanra  th*  p«illtloal  purpoaaa  of  dl(A>r- 
frill 


fratcd  at(«kiaga,fw)rlittle  of  th*  offigliial  I 
rial*  DOW  rviiiaiaa. 

"  If  there  atiii  mnain,  tMrUon,  amoog  i 
predietMiia,  any  rofwa  havisg  a  dalm  to  nal 
antiquity,  it  aafisia  sow  hnportble  to 
then  from  th^^ea  which  are  coisparativeiy  i 
Vevcrtbefeic,  as  tliere  ar*  to  be  iMmd,  in 
eoaii<o*itkm*,  MufDe  uooonunoaly  wild  and  oiaa- 
eulinc  ezprcaaiona,  the  editor  haa  been  indoeed  to 
throw  a  fbw  fanagae  together,  into  the  sort  of 
ballad  Ut  which  thia  diaqniaitkni  ie  prefixed.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  no  dilllcuK  matter  fSor 
him,  by  a  Judicioua  iekctloa,  to  have  ezolted.  In 
fiiTonr  of  Thomaa  of  Ereeldoone,  a  ahan  of  the 
admiration,  beatowed  by  aondry  wlae  penona 
upon  Maaa  Bobert  lileminff .    Fur  example : — 

•  Bttt  tiini  tiM  lily*  ahall  b*  loaMi  whea  they  leaat 

think  i 
Then  olaar  kinr'a  Uood  »hal  qualM  for  faar  of  death  { 
For  cbiirU  (harchop  off  beada  nf  tbrir  ebief  bcinia. 
And  carta  of  tlM  crowoa  tliat  Ctariat  iiath  appoiatad. 

Thereafter,  on  every  aide,  aorrow  thai  aria* ; 
Tlie  bargea  of  clear  barona  dowa  ahal  be  aaakea ; 
Heculara  abill  ait  in  apiritual  aeata, 
UceupylDf  ofBcaa  auuiuted  aa  tiiey  were.* 

"  Taking  the  lily*  for  the  emblem  of  France, 
oan  there  be  a  more  plain  prophecy  of  the  mur- 
der of  hrr  monarch,  the  deatruction  of  her  nobi- 
llty,  and  the  desolation  of  her  hlerarohy  ?  But, 
without  looking  further  Into  the  signs  of  tha 
tiraes,  the  editor,  though  the  leaat  of  all  the  pro- 
phets,  cannot  help  thinkiog,  that  every  true 
Ilriton  will  approve  of  his  application  of  the  last 
prophecy  quoted  In  the  ballad. 

"  Hart's  collection  uf  prophecies  was  flwquently 
reprinted  during  the  last  century,  probably  to 
(hvour  tho  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  fluuily 
of  Htuart. 

"  llefbre  leaving  the  sul^eot  of  Thomas's  pr«dl«> 
tlont,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes, 
pasting  for  hit  prophetic  eAisions,  are  still  oar- 
rant  among  the  vulgar.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have 
pr«>phetled  of  the  very  ancient  flunily  of  Haig  of 
IJeinerslde, 

Hftide,  betide,  whate'er  betide. 
Ilaig  ahitll  be  Haig  of  Beaaendde. 

Th*  grandfkther  of  the  present  [181S]  proprie- 
tor of  Uemerslde  had  twelve  daughters,  bofbre 
his  lady  brought  htm  a  male  heir.  The  common 
poopio  trembled  fur  the  credit  of  thefar  fhvourlte 


p-  rUnlt,  that  it  may  \v  shrewdly  suspeeted,^  soothsayur.    The  late  Mr  Ualg  was  at  length 
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born,  and  their  belief  in  the  prophecy  oonflrmed 
b^jrond  a  ibftdow  of  doubt. 

"Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that 
the  Old  Kirk  at  Kelto,  oonetmcted  oat  of  tho 
ruint  of  the  abbey,  thoold  'fUl  when  at  the 
ftilleat.'  At  a  Tery  crowded  sermon,  aboat  thirty 
yean  ago,  a  piece  of  lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
church.  The  alarm,  for  the  ftUfllment  of  tho 
word*  of  the  aeer,  became  uniTertal ;  and  hiqppy 
were  they,  who  were  neareet  the  door  of  the  pre- 
destined edifice.  The  chundi  wai  in  oonaeqnence 
deserted,  and  has  nerer  since  had  an  opportunity 
of  tumbling  upon  a  ftill  congregation.  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  spedmen  of  Bazo- 
Ootliio  architecture,  that  the  aoaompUshment  of 
this  prophecy  Is  Ihr  distant. 

"Another  prediction,  ascribed  to  the  Bhymer, 
seems  to  hare  been  founded  on  that  sort  of 
insight  into  Aiturity,  possessed  by  most  men  of  a 
sound  and  combining  Judgment.    It  mns  thus : 

At  Bildoa  Tree  if  you  ahsU  be, 

A  bri|fg  ower  Tweed  yon  tliere  may  aee. 

"  The  spot  in  question  commands  aa  extensire 
prospect  of  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee,  that  when  the  ooantiy  should 
become  in  the  least  degree  improved,  a  bridge 
would  be  sumewhere  thrown  over  the  stream. 
In  fhct,  you  now  see  no  less  than  thrse  bridges 
from  that  elevated  situation. 

"  Corspatrick  (Comes  Patrick,)  Eari  of  March, 
but  more  commonly  taking  lUs  title  from  his 
castle  of  Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  during  tho 
wars  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  As  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  is  said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his 
famous  prophecy  of  King  Alexander's  death,  the 
eJitor  has  chosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  foN 
lowing  ballad.  All  the  prophetio  verses  are 
selected  from  Hart's  publication."— Jriii«frf<:iy  qf 
the  ScottUh  Border.^ 

WasR  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sun  blinked  fUr  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  HnntUe  bank. 
Like  one  awakened  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed. 

He  saw  the  flasli  of  armour  flee. 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong ; 

Of  giant  make  he  'peared  to  be : 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  w<:de, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  fhushion  free. 


A    Says—"  Well  met,  weU  met,  true  Thomas .' 
Some  uncouth  fellies  show  to  me." 
Says—"  Christ  thee  save,  Oorspatriofc  brave ! 
Thrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar,  to  me ! 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrlok  brave, 
And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three. 

Shall  gar  fUr  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 
And  change  the  green  to  the  Mack  livi*ry. 

"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  vary  hour. 
From  Bossp's  Hills  to  Solway  sen." 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  wartoek  hoar  1 

For  the  sun  shines  swset  on  Ihold  and  lea." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  eariie's  head ; 

He  showed  him  a  rock,  beside  the  sea. 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff,  beneath  his  steed,  * 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  e'e. 

"  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branzton  hills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side. 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude. 

And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikk!  pride. 

"  A  Scottish  king  shall  come  ftill  keen  ; 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he : 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 

Shall  make  hire  wink  and  warre  to  «>c. 

"  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bleddp, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say— 

'  For  Ood's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again. 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fimy ! 

Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine  ? 
My  doom  Is  not  to  die  ttiis  day.'  f 

"  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 

How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand. 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

"  There  shall  the  lk>n  lose  the  gylte. 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away ; 

At  Piokyn  Clench  there  shall  be  split 
Much  gentil  blude  that  day." 


*  King  Alexander,  k  Ued  by  a  flUl  from  h:s 
horse,  near  Kinghum. — Seolt, 

f  The  uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  concerning  the  fikte  of  Jamw  IT.,  is 
%  well  known. — Seott. 
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"  Enough,  enough,  of  cune  and  ban ;  { 

Borne  bleuinga  show  thou  now  to  me, 

Or,  by  the  fkith  o'  my  bodie,"  Gonpatiick  nid, 
"  Ye  ihall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  mw  me  1" 

"The  flrtt  ofblcMingt  I  shall  thee  ahow. 
Is  by  a  burn,  that's  call'd  of  bread  ,  * 

When  Haxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  laok  the  bead. 

"  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  bum. 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen. 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Ueslde  a  headless  cross  of  stone. 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree ; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go. 
And  drink  the  8axon  blude  sae  flree. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  nut  know. 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be." 

"  Out  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
"True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

Even  fh>m  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ?" 

"  A  French  queen  shall  bear  the  son« 

Hhall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 
Ho  of  the  Bruoe's  blude  shall  come. 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

"  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

LlkewiM  the  waves  of  the  &rthest  sea ; 
For  they  shall  ride  ower  ocean  wide. 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 


Part  Third. 

MoDSRN.— By  Sir  Waltxr  Soott. 

[This  the  author  calls  an  attempt  to  com- 
memorate the  Rhymer's  poetioal  fiune,  and  the 


>     - 


*  One  of  Thomas's  rhymes,  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, runs  thus  — 

"  The  burn  of  breid 
Siiall  run  fow  reid." 

Uanuock-burn  is  the  brook  here  meant.    The 
tJoots  give  the  name  of  bannock  to  a  thick  round  ' 
cake  of  unleavened  bread.— ^'cu/f.  ^ 


traditional  account  of  his  marreUooa  return  to 
Fairy  Land.] 

Wbsn  seven  years  more  were  oome  and  gone 
Was  war  through  Sootland  spread. 

And  Buberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon  f 
His  beacon  biasing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonnle  Ooldingknovr,  % 
Pitched  palliouns  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a  rowe. 
Glanced  golly  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensensie ;  | 
They  roused  the  deer  fh>m  Oaddenhead, 

To  distant  Turwoodlee.  | 

The  faast  was  spread  in  Breildoune, 
In  Learmont's  high  and  ancient  hall ; 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown. 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine. 

The  music,  nor  the  tale. 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine. 

Nor  mantling  quaighs^f  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  fbast  was  done ; 
(In  minstrel  strifb,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfln  harp  he  won.) 

Huth'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue. 

And  lurpers  Ibr  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  sworda. 

And  bearken'd  to  tlie  tale. 


t  Buberslaw  and  Dunyon  are  two  hills  above 
Jedburgh.— JfcoM. 

^  An  ancient  tower  near  Eroildoune,  belong- 
ing to  a  fumily  of  the  name  of  Home.  One  of 
Thomas's  prophecies  is  said  to  have  run  thua ; — 

Vengeance  I  vengpAnce!  when  and  where  ? 

On  the  houte  oi  Coldiiigknow,  now  and  ever  mail ! 

The  spot  is  rendered  olaasioal  by  ita  having 
given  name  to  the  beautiAil  melody,  called  the 
"  Broom  o'  the  Cowdenknows." — SeM. 

\  Bntenzie—WiiT'OTy,  or  gathering  word. 

II  Torwoodlee  and  Oaddenhead  are  plaoea  in 
Selkirkshire.— Sc«». 

^  Qua^A«— Wooden  cups,  composed  of  staves 
hooped  together. 
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In  numben  hJ^,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  pour'd  along ; 
No  after  bard  mi^ht  e'er  arail 

Thoee  nambere  to  prolong. 

Tet  fragment!  of  the  lofty  •train 
Float  down  the  tide  of  jrean, 

At  buoyant  on  the  stonnjr  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appean. 

He  aang  King  Arthur*!  Table  Bound : 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteon*  Oawaine  met  the  wound. 

And  bled  for  ladies' 


But  chJef,  in  gentle  Trittrem's  praiae,  f 

The  notes  melodious  swdl ; 
Was  none  exoell'd,  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Llonelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  Tenoroed  wound  he  bore ; 
When  fleroe  Morholde  he  slew  In  flght. 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found, 
TiU  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

8he  bore  the  leech's  part ; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

O  Altai  was  the  gift,  I  ween ! 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide. 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Gomwall's  queen. 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

*  See,  in  the  Fabliaux  at  Monsieur  le  Grand, 
elegantly  translated  by  the  late  Gregory  Way, 
Esq.  the  tale  of  the  '*'  Knight  and  the  Sword."— 
Seott. 

t  Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  celebrated  ronoanoe  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry  extant,  an 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  1801,  fW)m  a  MS.  copy  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  with  a  copious  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  and  also  a  very  happy 
Imitatire  continuation  of  the  romance,  by  the 
editor. 


Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  baid 

In  Ikiry  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  UwUes  bright. 

In  gay  conflision  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale. 
High  rear'd  ito  gUttering  head  ; 

And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 
In  allits  wonders  sprsad. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore. 

And  flend-bom  Merlin's  gramarye ; 
Of  that  Ihmed  wlsard's  mighty  lore, 

O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 

Through  many  a  maie  the  winning  sonir 

In  changeful  passion  led, 
TiU  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  soars  expand, 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung : 

0  where  is  Isolde's  lllye  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  ? 

She  comes  I  she  comes !— like  flash  of  flame 

Oan  lovers'  footsteps  fly : 
She  comes  I  she  comes !— ehe  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  dgh 
Joined  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath  : 

The  gentlest  pair  that  Britain  bare. 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp :  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  dient  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  tbey  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  mnnnun  weak ; 

Nor  ladies  heav'd  alone  the  sigh ; 
But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  chedc 

Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  towet. 

The  mists  of  evening  dose ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower. 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream'd  o'er  the  woefol  tala ; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent, 

The  warrior's  ean  aanil. 
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If'  itirti,  h*  wakitt— "  Wliat,  SUbard,  ho  I 

A  rUf,  iiijr  pM<->  ariM*  I 
Wlutt  venturtjiu  wiKht,  at  ilfivl  of  night, 

J>.ir«  ftup  whent  J>uuglM  lut !" 

XImd  flHth  they  nuh'<l :  by  licadiT'i  tide, 

▲  aclcouth  *  tlKht  they  m»— 
A  hart  and  hliid  iwiw  ildo  liy  aide, 

▲•  whlto  aa  snow  un  Faimalie.  f 

liviUMth  the  mtxin,  with  gottun  proud, 

Thqr  itatcly  tiiott  and  alow  { 
Hur  wara  tli<7  at  tli««  Kathfriug  crowd. 

Who  iiiarvul  hi  thvy  gu. 

Tu  lAMrmont'a  t4)wer  a  uiutugo  aptsl, 

Ai  Ant  aa  pago  might  run; 
A  ml  Thuiiiaa  ■Urt«id  from  hia  b«d. 

And  auun  hl»  ohtatha  did  on. 

rirat  ha  woaa  pnlo,  and  tbrn  woxe  ml ; 

NfVir  a  word  hu  apaka  but  tl.rMi-; 
"  My  aand  la  run  j  my  thrtmd  ia  a|>uii : 

Tlila  algn  ragordath  ma." 

Tha  alfln  harp  hia  nack  around, 

In  niluatml  guiac,  ha  hung  ; 
And  on  tha  wind,  in  dolaAil  auund, 

lla  d}lng  McHicnta  rung. 

Th^D  fbfth  ha  wont  i  yrt  tumtd  hini  oft 

To  viaw  hia  anolant  liall ; 
On  tha  gr*y  towor,  in  luatnt  aoft, 

Tho  autumn  moon-lieiuiia  Aill. 

And  Laadar'a  wayei,  l!ka  allTsr  ahii  u, 
Dnnuad  alilinmorlng  In  tha  ray ; 

In  d(>4>paninK  maaa,  at  diatanoe  au«n, 
Uruad  Hvitra'a  ra«  untAlua  lay. 

"  Karawtll,  my  fhthar'a  anclant  tower ! 

A  long  Ou«wf>ll,"  aald  ha  i 
"  Tho  aoaua  ofphNiatiif ,  pomp,  or  power, 

Thuu  nf  Tor  more  ahalt  be. 


<'  SWcPMlA— Wondnma. 

I  An  anoUnt  aeat  upon  the  Tweed,  In  EVlkirk- 
ahlra.     In  a  p<>pular  edition  of  the  Ant  part  of ' 
Thumaa  tha  Kbymor,  the  Fulxy  ^uaen  thua  ad- 
draaara  htm  :— 


"  To  Laarmont'a  naiiM  bo  fbet  of  oarth 

Hhall  here  ngatn  belong. 
And,  on  thy  hoipitable  hearth. 

The  hare  ahall  leave  hut  young. 

"  Adieu !  adieu  !"  again  be  oried. 

All  aa  he  turned  him  roun' — 
"  Farewell  to  Leader'a  ailver  tide ! 

Farvwuli  t>  Ercildoune !" 

The  hart  and  hind  approaoh'd  the  phu-o, 

Aa  lingering  yet  he  atood  { 
And  there,  before  Lord  Dooglaa'  thoo. 

With  them  he  cruaa'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Dougloa  leap'd  on  hia  berry-brown  aiwxl. 
And  apurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  llghtoiug  apood. 
He  never  aaw  them  more. 

tiomo  aayd  to  hill,  and  aome  to  glon. 
Their  wondroua  oourao  had  been  ; 

But  ne'er  In  haunta  of  living  men 
Again  waa  Thoaiaa  aoen. 


■■  liiM  y«  w»il  maet  «!'  me  a^ «ia. 

i:an|  to  tka  btiaait  b«ak»  i>f  FurvHlie."-  .S«>  -tt. 
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I  MoDsait  BalUd.— jAMia  Hooo. j 

Lyttil  Pthkii  calme  to  KUba«ye  yett. 

It  wala  on  ana  hallow-day; 
And  the  ladye  babyia  with  her  mette. 

To  heirre  quhat  aho  wolde  aay. 

For  Pynkle  wala  the  lyttUcat  balme. 
That  evMT  daodt  on  the  gvalnaa ; 

And  Pynkle  wala  the  booayaai  thynia 
That  evir  on  yirtbe  wala  aelnne. 

Hlr  fkioe  wala  eaate  in  b«antgre*i  molde. 

And  owre  hlr  browe  abooe 
llhr  hayre  wala  lyke  the  etraemyi  of  poMe 

That  tinaaUlia  from  the  mone. 

The  anvW  that  pUylt  upon  hlr  ftiloe 

Wala  onmely  to  be  aeene, 
And  the  bonny*  blue  that  dylk  the  hevln 

Wala  nevhr  lyke  Pynkie'a  eeync. 
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Thre  spannis  from  heele  to  heidde  tho  itode,  A 

Bat  all  80  meitte  to  w. 
No  mayden  in  hir  nyldett  mode 

Ane  loveUer  forme  colde  bee. 


Qubaevlr  lokit  at  hir  ane  apaioe, 

Colde  neTir  calle  to  mjmde 
That  ahe  poeseaut  not  flraime  and  graice 

Of  statelieit  womankynde. 

The  Baronne  cairae  forth  to  the  greene. 
And  hee  toke  hir  be  the  hande : 

"  Lyttil  Pynlde,  you  are  welcome  heirre. 
The  flower  of  fkyre  Sootlande. 

"  Yon  are  welcome  to  myne  bowria,  Fynkie, 

And  to  myne  halUs  so  gaye. 
And  you  shalle  be  myne  lammie  deirre. 

And  I'll  fondle  you  nyehte  and  daye." 

"  Och,  no !  och,  no  I  myne  owne  gode  lorde. 

For  that  wolde  bee  ane  aynne ; 
For  if  you  toye  or  melle  witii  me. 

To  he^in  you'll  nevir  wynne." 

"  But  I  will  taike  myne  ohaunce,  Pynkie, 

For  IoCb  is  lore  to  thole ; 
The  joie  of  maydenia  leifo'  charmis 

Can  nevir  stayne  the  aoule." 

"  Better  to  thole  than  wynne  the  goale, 

Quhare  piyse  ia  nonne  before; 
The  man  quha  wynnia  myne  lofe  and  mee. 

Will  noTir  knowe  mayden  more. 

"  But  I  will  ayng  ane  aang  to  you. 
And  daunce  ane  (kiiye  quheille. 

Till  yon  and  all  youre  bonnie  may  baimia 
Can  daunce  it  wonder  wellle." 

Were  I  to  telle  Lyttil  Pynkle'a  aang. 

It  mighte  doo  mnokle  ill  ; 
For  it  wala  not  framit  of  yirthly  wordia. 

Though  it  aoundit  aweitte  and  abxill. 

But  aye  the  owerworde  of  the  aang. 

Which  ladyla  lemit  to  ayng, 
Wala,  "  Bonnde  and  rounde,  and  aevin  tymia 

The  eUynia  fidrye  ryng !"  [roande. 

The  flrate  moove  that  LyttU  PynUe  maide, 
Wala  gentU,  aofte,  and  aweitte; 

But  the  aeoonde  rounde  Lyttil  Pynlde  maide, 
Theye  colde  not  kenne  hir  ftitte. 


The  thrydde  rounde   that  Lyttil    Pynkio 
Toalde, 

Sho  ahymmerit  ala  lyeht  and  gaye 
Ala  dauncyng  of  the  wiiy  lychtia 

On  warrae  and  aonnye  daye. 

And  aye  aho  aang,  with  twyrle  and  qiang, 

Aronnde  them  on  the  playne, 
Quhille  hir  feitte  theye  ahymmerit  abonc 
theyre  hedia. 

Then  kyaatt  the  awalrde  agayne. 

Then  the  Baronne  hee  begoude  to  bobbe. 

No  longer  colde  hee  atande. 
And  hia  lyttil  maydenia  in  ane  lyng 

Theye  joynlt  him  hande  to  hande. 

And  rounde  and  rounde,  and  Ihater  rounde. 

The  fidrye  ryng  theye  flewe ; 
And  aye  the  langer  that  theye  daunait, 

The  madder  on  fonne  theye  grewe. 

And  LyttU  Pynkle  in  the  middle 

Bobbyt  lyke  ane  flee  in  Maye, 
And  everilk  apryng  Lyttil  Pynkle  gaif. 

The  Baronne  he  cryit,  "  Hurraye !" 

And  rounde  and  rounde  the  flUrye  ryng 

They  lyltit  and  they  aang. 
And  rounde  and  rounde  the  fkirye  ryng 

They  caiperit  and  they  flang ; 

Quhille  the  Baronne  hee  begoude  to  gaape. 
And  hla  eeyne  aette  in  hia  heidde ; 

Hee  colde  not  dragg  ane  oder  lymbe, 
80  neirlye  he  wala  deidde. 

And  downe  he  felle  upon  the  playne. 
Prone  lyke  ane  forme  of  leidde. 

But  aye  quhan  Pynkie  made  ane  apryng 

Betweinne  him  and  the  daye, 
Hee  maide  a  panlle  with  handia  and  feitte. 

And  gaif  ane  fhynte  "  Humqre !" 

Hee  atreikit  out  hia  lymbis  in  dethe, 

Unpytied  and  unbleate ; 
But "  Hurraye !"  it  wala  the  ae  laat  aounde 

That  gurgUt  in  hia  breete. 

The  maydia  theye  daunait  and  caiperit  on 

In  madneaae  and  in  blalme ; 
For  lofe  or  atrylb,  or  dethe  or  lyfll»« 

To  them  wala  all  the  aaime. 
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Hut  rounde  and  rounde  the  ryng  theye  fleire,  % 

Swyfte  ala  wvin  burdit  on  wyng  ; 
Rcgidrdyng  the  dclilde  man  no  mor* 

Than  any  yirthly  thyng. 

The  menialU  gadderit  rounde  and  tawe 

In  terrour  and  dianiaye. 
Them  dauncying  rounde  theyre  deldde  fitder. 

And  Fynkle  wala  awaye. 

"  Ooh-on,  ooh-on,"  the  Ghalplyng  cryit, 
"There's  lonie  enchauntmente  heirre; 

Ilaiste,  halste  awaye,  myne  maydinis  gayo, 
Thla  ihalniefiiUe  coune  forboirre." 

The  maidinii  lefto  the  fklrye  ryng, 
And  oeiHit  theyre  lyohtaome  funne, 

liut  they  colde  not  ooniprehende  one  thyng 
Of  all  that  had  beinne  donne. 

The  Chalplyng  ranne  into  the  ryng 

To  lifte  hti  maiiteria  heidde. 
And  callit  on  lix  young  bordlye  wychtia, 

To  beirre  awaye  the  deldde ; 

Quhan  Lyttll  Pynkie  in  the  myddia 

Btode  lofelye  all  the  Sonne ; 
Sho  sang  an«  etaife,  and  daunolt  it  rounde, 

And  all  theyre  grleffe  wole  donne. 

The  Chalplyng  hee  begoude  to  bobbe. 

And  wugg  his  heede  amayne, 
For  the  lyttil  kymmerU  lythlye  lyrabii 

Had  velrlye  turnit  hi«  brayne. 

And  rounde,  and  rounde,  the  deldde  Baronne, 

With  caiperand  with  equcalle. 
The  Chalplyng  and  his  six  yuung  menne 

Wente  lyke  ane  spynnyng  quheille. 

And  ay  they  sang  Lyttil  Pynkie's  sang, 

Ala  loudde  als  they  colde  braye ; 
But  salfe  the  burden  of  that  sang, 

The  wordls  1  daurna  saye. 

But  ay  quhan  Pynkie  made  ane  ryse. 

With  fltfulle  Ikirye  flyng; 
"  Agayne,  agayne !"  tt>e  Chalplyng  oryit, 

"  Weille  proftn,  myne  bonnye  thyng  i 

"  Agayne,  agayne  1  Agayne,  agayne !" 
In  maddenyng  screirame  oryit  hee, 

"  Ooh,  let  mee  se  that  spryng  agayne. 
That  I  of  loib  maye  d« !" 


And  rounde  and  rounde  th«  deldde  Baronne 

They  flapperit  and  they  flewe ; 
And  rounde  and  rounde  the  deidde  Baron  no 

They  bumpyt  and  theye  blewe. 

QubUl  the  Chalplyng  hee  begoude  to  gospe 

And  quhizle  in  the  throtte. 
And  downe  hee  Mle  upon  the  greinne 

Lyke  ane  greate  mardel  stotte. 

He  streikit  out  his  laithlye  lymbis. 

His  eeyne  sette  in  his  heidde, 
But  "Agayne,  agayne  l"caimewith  ane  ryfto, 

QtthlU  after  hee  wals  deidde. 

Then  all  the  lande  togedder  ranne 

To  prleste  and  holy  fl'yer. 
And  there  wals  prayerls  in  erery  kirke. 

And  hymnls  In  every  quire ; 

For  Lyttil  Pynkie  helde  hlr  plaice 

At  lordlye  KUbogye, 
And  of  everilk  chamber  in  the  housse 

Lyttll  Pynkie  keepit  the  ke. 

So  wordls  gone  eiste  and  wordls  gone  weite. 

From  Holwaye  unto  the  Clyde, 
And  wordis  gone  to  the  greate  Man  John 

That  livit  on  doudan  syde. 

So  he  is  awaye  to  Kilbogye  halle 

These  lordlys  maidis  to  salve. 
And  conjure  that  wylde  thyng  away 

Into  the  Beidd  Sea's  wave. 

Quhan  he  caime  to  Kilbogye  yette 

He  tirlit  at  the  pynne. 
And  quha  wals  so  readdye  ala  Lyttil  Pynkie 

To  ryse  and  let  him  in. 

"  Baimo,  I  half  wordls  to  eay  to  you 

On  matter  most  sincere; 
Quhare  la  the  countreye  you  caime  ttorat. 

And  quha  wala  it  aente  you  heirre  ?" 

"  I  caime  fh>m  ane  countreye  fiure  awaye, 
A  regioune  caulme  and  aweitte. 

For  all  the  aternia  of  the  milky  waye 
Were  flurre  benethe  our  ftitt. 

"  But  I  half  romlt  this  yirthlye  aphere 

Some  vyrgln  aoulla  to  wynne, 
Bince  maydis  were  born  the  slaives  of  love. 

Of  soRowe,  and  of  synne. 
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"  By  nychte  and  daye  and  glomyng  gniy«>     A 

By  grofe  and  greinwode  tree ; 
Oh  if  yoa  kennit  qithat  I  half  donne 

To  keippe  them  fiiyre  and  free ! 

"  I  haif  Mitte  upon  theyre  waifyng  lockii 

AU  daunceyng  on  the  greinne. 
And  watchit  the  blushes  of  the  cheeke 

And  glance*  of  the  eeyne. 

"  I  have  whysperit  dremys  into  theyra 
eirris. 

Of  all  the  Boairii  of  lofe ; 
And  coolit  theyre  yong  and  hopyng  breitii 

With  dewis  distyllit  abofe." 

"  Bat  O  thou  wylde  and  wycked  tbyng, 

Thynk  of  thii  virgyn  bande, 
Thou'st  taiken  theyie  foder  ttom   tluyre 
held, 

Theyre  pastor  ttotu  theyre  hand." 

"  That  fbder  wals  ane  man  so  wylde, 

Diagraice  of  human  fralme; 
Hee  kepit  aevin  lemania  in  his  halle. 

And  maide  it  house  of  sliaime ; 
And  his  fiit  Cluuplyng— worate  of  alle, 

Tlieyre  dedis  I  maye  not  naime. 

"  Before  ane  of  those  maydis  had  blomit 

In  iufely  laidyhode. 
Each  wold  haif  loste  hir  quhite  deethyng. 

But  and  hir  sylken  snode. 

"Then   blaime  me   not  now,  good  Mass 
John, 

For  workyng  of  tliis  skaithe ; 
It  wals  the  mennis  besettyng  synne 

That  tested  them  to  dethe. 

"  But  now.  Mass  John,  I  know  you  are 

A  gude  man  and  ane  true ; 
Therefore  I  yield  my  vyrgin  chaiige 

With  plesure  up  to  you. 

"  For  O  there  is  moche  for  me  to  doo 
'Mong  maydenis  mylde  and  meike; 

Men  are  so  wycked  heire  belowe. 
And  wemyng  are  so  weake. 

"  But  I  will  baithe  your  eeyne,  Mais  John, 

With  unguent  of  the  skye ; 
And  you  sliall  heirre  with  Oder  eirre. 

And  se  with  Oder  eye.  «. 


"And  you  shall  se  tho  richte  and  wrong. 
With  soule  of  dredde  withynne ; 

Quhat  habitantis  yon  dwelle  amang, 
Quhat  worlde  you  sqjoume  in." 

Sho  touchit  his  eye,  sho  touchit  bis  eirre, 

With  ungaent  of  the  skye, 
Distillit  from  flowris  of  hevinlye  boweris, 

Tliat  nevir  nevir  die. 


Mass  John  hee  tumit  him  rounds  aboute,  '^'■ 

To  se  quhat  hee  colde  se ;  iN^^y 

"  Quhat's  this  >  quhat's  this  1"  cryit  goode  Mass 
"  Quhat  hath  befidlen  mee  I  [John, 

"  For  outhir  I  am  sounde  asleippe. 

And  in  ane  feirsome  dreime ; 
Or  else  I'm  deidd,  and  gane  to  hevin. 

Which  raither  wolde  beseime. 

"  For  spyritis  come  and  spyriUs  go. 

Of  eviry  shaipe  and  shaide. 
With  ghostis  and  demonis  not  ane  few, 

Sothe  I  am  sore  aftayde  i 

*'  Quhare  is — quhare  is  Lyttll  Pynlde  gone  ? 

I  cannot  brooke  this  payne; — 
Oh !  talk  this  oyntment  off  myne  eeyne. 

And  maike  mee  blynde  agayne. 

"  How  can  I  live,  or  moove,  or  thynk 

With  spiritis  to  congree ; 
I  no  acquaintance  haif  of  them. 

And  they  haif  nonne  of  mee !" 

Bat  Lyttil  Pynkie  she  wals  gane 

Awaye  by  daille  and  glenne, 
To  guarde  the  vyrginis  of  the  lande 

From  wylis  of  wycked  menne. 

And  goode  Mass  John  is  lefte  alone 

'Mang  spyritis  of  everilk  hue ; 
There  were  spyritis  blaoke,  and  spyritis  quhyte. 

And  spyritis  greene  and  blue. 

And  theye  were  mooryng  too  and  fro 

'Mang  thyngis  of  mortal  birthe, 
Als  thicke  als  burdis  upon  the  bough. 

Or  huiuin  thingls  on  yirth. 

Eache  vyrgin  had  ane  guardian  fere, 

Als  fi^yre  as  flowir  of  Maye ; 
And  hee  himself  ane  great  blacke  dougge 

That  wolde  not  pass  awaye. 
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And  Mmi«  had  dtvnti  to  bM  tlMjit  nudtk* 

And  wme  had  two  or  thn, 
Th«t  playlt  ■oobe  pranUt  with  maldli  aad 
mnotU, 

At  wall  ane  shaiine  to  n. 

And  th«n   th«  doogg*— the  gtmt  blaolw 
doogg*. 

Xept  lokyng  In  hU  tB.\o», 
With  many  a  dark  and  meanyag  Mowll*, 

And  nuuiy  a  tly  grimaioa. 

It  wali  ane  lyflb  hM  eolde  not  brook*. 

He  wab  lo  hard  bcctedde} 
He  oolde  not  prelche,  hee  colde  not  praya— > 

He  colde  not  alelppe  in  bedde. 

For  erln  within  the  haly  kirke. 

By  that  amaliyng  epelle, 
He' saw  toine  eoonle  before  hia  faloa 

Ale  I  can  hardlye  telle. 

Boohe  all  ane  epyrtt  epreddyng  olotha 

Before  ane  tallorU  eeyne ; 
And  hee  wale  etelllyng  in  hi*  berte. 

Trowing  hee  wal*  not  asen*. 

And  tome  wold*  ahaik*  ane  myebtl*  pan* 

Before  the  oourtlerii  qrohte, 
Quha  aold*  hi*  country*  for  th*  ■aim* 

With  Tery  greate  delyoht*. 

And  aom*  were  throwyng  flalrdt*  and  dyaa* 

To  many  a  drowiy*  wyoht*, 
Qaha  playlt  and  cunit,  and  cunlt  and 
playlt, 

Before  tbeyr*  pa*torl*  «yoht*. 

And  aom*  were  wooyng  maydlnia  dynk* 

With  aylkia  and  aatynia  tyne, 
And  aome  with  vowla  and  wyokad  terls. 

An*  Tvry  deirr*  propyn*> 

And  aom*  wer*  tyokelling  maydlnia  <nM» 
With  thonghtto  of  manly*  yoath; 

Yea,  half  the  aoenia  the  kirke  withynn* 
Wer*  aynnfblle  and  anoouth*. 

Ma**  John  aft  tryit  to  do**  hi*  **yn* 
And  *hutt*  them  fh>m  hi*  qrohte { 

For  there  war*  pranki*  ao  T*ry  droll*, 
They*  maid*  him  laugh  oatr>eht*. 


Thar*  wal*  no  thooghti*  wHhyim*  tfaa  hcrtl*. 

Though  **er*l*  and  untokl*. 
Bat  th*y*  wer*  aeted  in  hi*  *ydit* 

By  *pyritia  nuaifold*. 

H*  wyahfld  tor  deth*,  and  eoM*  aol  Ua 
Bnebe  etrang*  •nflhantmeat  uadar, 

Thna  wanderyng  with  a  ipyriti*  «grB 
Amid  a  worid*  of  wondar. 

For  mann*  most  b*  an*  mortyl  thynf , 

With  an*  immortyl  mynd*. 
Or  pa*a*  th*  dor*  of  d*the,  aad  l*iv* 

MmrtaUty*  b*hynd*. 

Bo  good*  Ma**  John  longlt  ftrrmtlja 

That  lyflli  with  him  war*  donn*. 
To  mix  with  *pirlti*  or  witii  m*nii*. 

Bat  only  with  th*  aniM. 

And  then  th*  dougga,  th*  great*  bhteka  doogge, 

Wala  arer  in  hi*  plaice ; 
Evin  at  th*  alter  th«r*  it  alod*. 

And  atairit  him  in  th*  fldo*. 

Ma*a  John  went*  horn*  and  lagrit  Mm  down*. 

And  *oon  wal*  with  th*  d*idd*. 
And  the  twnnye  maydls  of  Killxigya 

Are  left*  witlioute  an*  heidde. 

Qtthan  aerin  long  yeria  had  com*  and  paaait. 

With  blynke  and  ahowir  awaye. 
Than  Lyttil  PynU*  *ho  salm*  baoh* 

Upon  an*  hallow-day*. 

Bat  the  atraynla  that  Lyttil  PynU*  Miag 

At  tettylng  ofth*  *onn*. 
Ware  nevbr  forgott*  by  old  or  youag, 

Quhiil  lyffe  with  tham  wal*  don*. 


donne. 


Quhat  than  wal*  aayit,  or  quhat 
No  mynatrell*  *Tir  kn*we ; 

But  the  bonnye  maydia  of  Kilbogy* 
With  beauty  blomlt  an*wa. 


Bom*  d«myt  that  th«y*  wold*  paaa  awajr* 

To  Oder  iMid*  than  thi*  t 
But  they  lyrit  the  ly? la  that  wemyag  lofc, 

OfaoeialeyirthllabUaa*. 

But  numy  a  tailla  in  wa*tiand*  dallla. 
Quaint*  rhym*  and  fhiry*  lay*. 

There  yet  remaynia  of  Pynki*'*  sircyni*. 
Upon  th*  hallow-day*. 
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^fje  laattcj  of  dfife. 

[From  "  The  QoMn'i  Wake/'  by  Juin  Ho«o.] 

"  Qahare  half  y«  bemi,  y«  ill  womjriMk 
These  three  lang  nightie  fht  hame 

Quhat  garrie  the  iweit  drap  fira  yet  brow. 
Like  olotis  of  the  nat  eea  flMni  ? 

"  It  fear!*  me  nracUl  ye  baif  Men 

Quhat  guid  man  never  kneir; 
It  fiearia  me  mueldl  ye  haif  been 

Quhare  the  gray  oock  nerer  erew. 

"  Bat  the  ipell  may  eraek,  and  the  brydel 
breck. 

Then  tlwrpe  yer  werde  will  be ; 
Ye  had  better  sleippe  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wl'  yer  deire  UttU  baimia  and  me."— 

"  Sit  donne,  tit  doone,  my  leil  auld  man. 

Sit  doane,  and  Uiten  to  me ; 
I'll  gar  the  hayre  itand  on  yer  erown. 

And  the  oaold  tweit  blind  yer  e'e. 


"  But  tell  nae  wordie,  my  fald  aold 

Tell  never  word  again ; 
Or  deire  ehall  be  yer  ooartiaye, 

And  driehe  and  mIt  yer  padn. 


"  The  flrat  leet  night,  qohan  the  new  moon 
•et, 
Quhan  all  wai  douflb  and  mirk. 
We  saddled  ouir  naigie  wi'  the  moon-ibrn 
l«if. 
And  rode  fta  Kilmerrln  kirk. 

"  Some  honee  ware  of  the  brume-oow  framit, 
And  some  of  the  grelne  bay  tree ; 

But  mine  waa  made  of  ane  homloke  ecfaaw. 
And  a  itoat  etaJlion  waa  he. 

"  We  raide  the  tod  doane  on  the  hill. 

The  martin  on  the  law ; 
And  we  buntyd  the  hoolet  oat  of  brethe. 

And  forcit  him  doane  to  Ik'."'— 

"  Quhat  guid  was  that,  ye  ill  womyne  ? 

Quhat  gold  was  that  to  thee  ? 
Ye  wald  better  baif  been  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  littU  baimis  and  roe."—       i 


"  And  aye  we  n^e,  and  n  merrily  we  raide. 
Throw  the  merkist  gloffls  of  the  night ; 

And  we  iwam  the  floode,  and  we  damit  the 
woode. 
Till  we  cam'  to  the  Lommond  height. 

"And  qohan  we  cam'  to  the  Lommond 
height, 

Se  lythlye  we  lyohtid  doane ; 
And  we  drank  flra  the  homis  that  never  grew. 

The  beer  that  was  never  browin. 

'*  Then  np  there  raise  ane  wee  wee  man, 

Fra  netlie  the  moss-gray  stane ; 
His  feoe  was  wan  like  the  ooUifloore, 

For  he  nouthlr  had  blade  nor  bane. 

"  He  set  ane  reid-pipe  til  his  mathe, 

And  he  playit  se  bonnilye. 
Till  the  gray  curlew  and  the  bIaek<cook  flew 

To  listen  his  melodye. 

"It  rang  se  swdt  through  the  grain  Lom- 
mond, 

That  the  nycht-winde  lowner  blew ; 
And  it  soopit  alang  the  Loeh  Leven, 

And  wakinit  the  white  sea-mew. 

"  It  rang  se  sweit  throagh  the  grein  Lommond, 

Se  sweitly  butt  and  se  shill. 
That  the  weiilis  laup  oat  of  their  noooldy 
holis. 

And  danoit  on  the  mydnydit  bill. 

"  The  oorby  craw  earn'  gled^ln'  near. 

The  em  ged  veeryng  bye; 
And  the  troatis  laup  out  of  the  Leven  Loch, 

Charmit  with  the  melodye. 

"And  1^  we  danoit  on  the  greln  Lommond, 
Till  the  dawn  on  the  ooean  grew : 

Ke  wonder  I  was  a  weary  wyeht 
Quhan  I  cam'  hame  to  you." 

"Quhat  guid,  quhat  guid,  my  weird  weird 
wyto, 

Quhat  guid  waa  that  to  the*  ? 
Ye  wold  better  haif  bein  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deire  littU  baimis  and  ma." 

"  The  second  nyeht,  qohan  the  new  moon  set. 

O'er  the  roaryng  sea  we  fljw ; 
The  ooekle-ehell  our  trusty  bark, 

Oar  saiUs  of  the  grain  sea-rue. 
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*'  And  the  bauld  windU  blew,  and  the  fire- 
flauohtie  flew, 
And  the  M*  ran  to  the  ikie ; 
And  the  thunner  it  gruwlit,  and  the  tea-doge 
howlit. 
As  we  gaud  eoouryng  bye. 

"  And  aye  we  mountit  the  lea-greln  hillla, 
Quhill  we  bnuhlt  through  the  dudli  of  the 
hevln; 

Than  toiuit  dounright  like  the  etem-ehot  light, 
Fra  the  liftii  blue  caeement  driren. 

"  But  our  taiokll  stood,  and  our  bark  wae  good. 
And  M  pang  wae  our  pearily  prowe  t 

<iuhan  we  ouldna  epell  the  brow  of  the  wavli. 
We  needllit  them  thruu'  belowe. 

"  As  Atst  as  the  hail,  as  flut  as  the  galo. 

As  fhst  as  the  mydn>oht  leme, 
We  borit  the  brelste  of  the  burstyng  twalo, 

Or  flufflt  i'  the  flotyng  fliem. 

"  And  qnhan  to  the  Norraway  shore  we  wan. 
We  muntyd  our  steedis  of  the  wynde, 

And  we  splashit  the  floode,  and  wo  darnit  the 
woode. 
And  we  left  the  shouir  behyode. 

"  Fleit  is  the  roe  on  the  grein  Lomtnond, 

And  swift  is  the  oouryng  grew. 
The  rein-deir  dun  can  eithly  run, 

Quhan  the  houndis  and  the  homis  pursue. 

"  But  nowther  the  roe,  nor  the  reinMleir  dun. 

The  hlnde  nor  the  oouryng  grew, 
Ottlde  fly  owr  montaine,  mulr,  and  dale. 

As  our  braw  steedis  they  flew. 

"  The  dales  war  deep,  and  the  DoflHnis  steep. 

And  we  raise  to  the  skyis  ee-bree ; 
Quhite,  quhite  was  our  rode,  that  was  never 

trode, 
'   Owr  the  snawis  of  eternity  I 

"  And  quhan  we  cam'  to  the  Lapland  lone. 

The  fkiries  war  all  in  array ; 
For  all  the  genii  of  the  north 

War  keipyng  their  holeday. 

"  The  warlock  men  and  the  weird  wemyng, 
And  the  fkys  of  the  wood  and  the  stdp. 

And  the  phantom  hunteris  all  war  there, 
AJid  the  mermaldis  of  the  dcip. 


"  And  they  washit  us  all  with  the  witeh«water, 

DistllUt  flra  the  muirland  dew, 
QubiU  our  beauty  blumit  like  the  Laplaad  row. 

That  wylde  in  the  foreete  grew." — 

"  Te  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  ill  womyne. 

Be  loud  as  I  heir  ye  lee ! 
For  the  want*fliurd  wyfis  on  the  ehorie  of  Fyfu 

Is  oamlye  oomparit  wi'  thee."— 

"  Then  the  roermaidis  sang  and  the  woodlandis 
Be  sweitly  swellit  the  quire ;  [ntng. 

On  every  cliff  a  herpe  they  hang. 
On  every  tree  a  lyre. 

"  And  aje  the  sang,  and  the  woodlandis  rang, 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  se  deip ; 

Then  saft  in  the  armls  of  the  warlock  men. 
We  laid  us  doun  to  sleip." — 

"  Away,  away,  ye  111  womyne. 

An  ill  deide  met  ye  dee  I  ^ 

Quhan  ye  ba'e  pruvit  se  (Use  to  yer  God, 

To  can  never  pruve  true  to  me."— 

"  And  there  we  leamlt  fira  the  fiUry  foke. 

And  (hi  our  master  true. 
The  wordis  that  can  beire  us  throu'  the  air. 

And  lokUs  and  barris  undo. 

"  Last  nycht  we  met  at  Malsry's  cot ; 

Bioht  well  the  wordis  we  knew ; 
And  we  set  a  foot  on  the  black  cruik-sbell. 

And  out  at  the  lum  vire  flew. 

"  And  we  flew  owr  hill,  and  we  flew  owr  dale. 

And  we  flew  owr  flrUi  and  sea, 
XTntil  we  cam'  to  merry  Carlisle, 

Quhare  we  lightit  on  the  lea. 

'  Wo  gaed  to  the  vault  beyound  the  towir, 

i^uhare  we  enterit  flree  as  ayr; 
And  we  drank,  and  we  drank  of  the  bishopis 

QuhiU  we  oulde  drynk  ne  malr."—      [wine 

"  Oin  that  be  true,  my  guld  auld  wyie, 

WhUk  thou  hast  tauld  to  me. 
Betide  my  death,  betide  my  ly(i», 

I'll  beiice  thee  companye. 

"  Neist  tyme  ye  gaung  to  merry  Oarlielo 

To  drynk  of  the  blude>reid  wyne, 
Beshrew  my  heart,  I'll  fly  with  thee. 

If  the  deil  should  fly  behynd^." 
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"  Ah !  little  do  ye  ken,  my  tilly  auld  man. 

The  daingerii  we  maun  dree ; 
Last  nychte  we  drank  of  the  biahopia  wyne, 

Qahill  near  near  ta'en  war  we. 

"  Afore  we  wan  to  the  Sandy  Ford, 

The  gor-cockls  nicherlng  flew ; 
The  lofty  crest  of  Bttrick  Fen 

Was  waTit  aboat  with  blue, 
And,  fiichtcring  throa'  the  ayr,  we  fond 

The  chill  chill  momyng  dew. 

"  As  we  flew  ower  the  hillis  of  Bndd, 

The  son  raise  fkir  and  deir ; 
There  gurly  James,  and  his  baronis  braw. 

War  oat  to  hant  the  deir. 

"  Their  bowis  they  drew,  their  anowis  flew. 

And  piercit  the  ayr  with  speide, 
Quhill  pnrpil  fell  the  momyng  dew 

Wi'  witah-blude  rank  and  reide. 

"  Littil  do  ye  ken,  my  silly  auld  man. 

The  daingerls  we  maun  dree; 
Ne  wonder  I  am  a  weary  wyoht 

Quhan  I  come  hame  to  thee." — 

"  But  tell  me  the  word,  my  gnid  auld  wyfe, 

Oome  tell  it  speedilye : 
For  I  lang  to  drynk  of  the  guid  reide  wyne. 

And  to  wyng  the  ayr  with  thee. 

"  Ter  hellish  horse  I  wilna  ryde. 

If  or  sail  the  seas  in  the  wynde ; 
But  I  can  flee  as  well  as  thee,  « 

And  I'll  drynk  quhill  ye  be  blynd."— 

"  O  <y !  O  fy !  my  leU  auld  man. 

That  word  I  darena  tell ; 
It  wald  turn  this  warld  all  upside  down. 

And  make  it  warse  than  hell. 

"  For  all  the  lasses  in  the  land 

Wald  munt  the  wynde  and  fly ; 
And  the  men  wald  doff  their  doublets  syde. 

And  after  them  wald  ply." — 

But  the  auld  guidman  was  ane  cunnyng  auld 
man. 
And  ane  cunnyng  auld  man  was  he ; 
And  he  watchit,  and  he  watohit  tfx  mony  a 
nycht*. 
The  witchies'  flychte  to  see. 
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Ane  nycht  he  damit  in  Malsry's cot; 

The  fearless  haggs  cam'  in ; 
And  he  heard  the  word  of  awsome  weird. 

And  he  saw  their  deidis  of  aynn. 

Then  ane  by  ane  they  said  that  word. 

As  fkst  to  the  fire  they  drew ; 
Then  set  a  foot  on  the  black  cruik-shell. 

And  out  at  the  lum  tliey  flew. 

The  auld  guidman  cam'  tn  his  hole 

With  fSsire  and  muckil  dreide^ 
But  yet  he  culdna  think  to  rue. 

For  the  wyne  cam'  in  his  head. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  black  cruik-shell, 
With  ane  flxit  and  ane  wawlying  e'e ; 

And  he  said  the  word  that  I  darena  say. 
And  out  at  the  lum  flew  he. 

The  witches  skalit  the  moon>beam  pale ; 

Deep  groanit  the  trembling  wynde ; 
But  they  never  wist  till  our  auld  guidman 

Was  hoveryng  them  behynde. 

They  flew  to  the  vaultis  of  merry  Carlisle, 

Quhare  they  enterit  firee  as  ayr ; 
And  they  drank  and  they  drank  of  the  bishopis 

Quhill  they  culde  dxynk  ne  mair.        [wyne 

The  auld  guidman  he  grew  se  arouse. 
He  daunoit  on  the  mouldy  ground. 

And  he  sang  the  bonniest  sangs  of  Fyfe, 
And  he  tuxzlit  the  kerlyngs  round. 

And  aye  he  i^eroit  the  tither  butt. 
And  he  suckit,  and  he  suckit  sae  lang, 

Quhill  his  een  they  dosit,  and  his  voice  grew 
And  his  tongue  wald  hardly  gang.       [low. 

The  kerlyngs  dra^k  of  the  bishopis  wyne 
Quhill  they  scentit  the  morning  wynde ; 

Then  dove  again  the  yielding  ayr. 
And  left  the  auld  man  behynde. 

And  aye  he  sldpit  on  the  damp  damp  floor. 

He  sleipit  and  he  snorit  amain ; 
He  never  dreamit  he  was  tu  tn  hame. 

Or  that  the  auld  wyvis  war  gane. 

And  aye  he  sleipit  on  the  damp  damp  floor, 

Quhill  past  the  mid-day  highte, 
Quhan  wakenit  by  flve  rough  Englishmen 

That  trailit  him  to  the  lychte. 
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'•  Sum  qjhAMMtf.yMOjmtUmmB,  ^ 

TbAt  »>  t^i*  b^  K  'jnd  and  «  welt  > 
Or  bow  ffst  7  .■  ^n'M  tb*  biuupb  vajlt 

Tr.rM'  kLij  ksl  Urrli  i  f  §U*'.  '" 

Th*  Bu'd  fgflmaB  b*  tr):t  to  ipaak. 

Bat  »B«  W'^rd  b*  cvildoa  lywd* ; 
)!•-  tiytt  to  think,  l-ot  hia  Left  I  whYMi  loan-i. 

And  kuc  th:DR  h' culdna  nonlc:->  I 

"  I  cam'  fr»  Fjfe,"  the  auM  man  crjitp 

"  And  1  CMXi'  uB  th*  ii.jdnklit  wyodt." 

Thejr  nkliJt  the  a-ild  nuw,  and  tbej  ptleklt  tht 
•aid  (I  an. 

And  thuj  y  rkit  hu  LmbU  with  twloe,  H 

(t-jhUltharel.eUudcnninhkhoaeaiMlahoon,  j' 

Uut  MfiM  crylt  It  waa  wjme.  i 

Thejr  lUrlit  the  auld  man,  and  tbej  prieklt  tha 
auld  Dian, 

And  thejr  t>lt  him  t'll  an*  at/De ; 
And  thc7  art  an*  bele-flrt  him  abjut. 

To  btirn  him  akin  Aod  bvo«. 

"  O  wa*  to  ma  !"  aald  the  puir  auM  man, 

"  That  ever  I  aaw  the  dajr : 
And  waa  be  tu  all  the  111  wwiijng 

That  lead  puir  iikd  aatraj ! 

"  Let  oerir  aae  auld  man  aAer  thia 

To  Uwkaa  grelde  incline ; 
Let  ner^r  ad*  auld  man  after  thia 

Bin  poat  to  the  dell  for  wjne." 

Tba  raike  tlew  up  In  tha  aukl  mania  tket, 

And  ehookit  bim  bitterly*; 
And  the  luwe  cam'  up  with  ao«  angry  bkae, 

And  it  qrngit  hia  auld  braek-knea. 

lie  luklt  to  the  land  firm  whence  he  cam'. 

For  lukla  he  eulde  get  ne  mac ; 
And  be  thuchU  of  hia  deire  little  balrnk  at 
hame. 

And  O  the  auld  man  waa  wae ! 

But  thejr  tumlt  their  hda  to  the  aan. 

With  gkiflb  and  wonderoua  glair. 
Fur  they  aaw  ane  thing  brth  lairge  and  dun, 

Cuniin'  awaipin  down  the  ayr. 

That  bard  it  cam'  flra  the  landia  o*  Fyfe, 

A  nd  It  cant'  rycbt  tymeoualye, 
Fi/r  quha  waa  It  but  tbe  auld  mania  wiikr, 

j„tt  ocMult  hit  dctb*  to  i 


ipBtl 

And  the  anM  gnidaam  ioaklt  ^a, 
Tbcn  whiapT-.t  a:ie  word  ialil  hia  lag, 
Aad  WT.t  to  tiiC  ayr  again. 

The  auld  gnidmaa  he  ga'e  aaa  bob, 
r  tbr  n:ida  O*  the  baray^  low*; 

An  1  tuL-  alMklia  that  band  him  to  tihc  liiig, 
Tb<-}  fell  fra  hia  armla  like  towa. 

U*  drew  hia  bn:a«h.  and  ha  aaid  tht  wvtd, 

Au<l  be  aald  it  with  murikll  gW, 
Tber.  »  t  hia  lit  on  the  bornyng  pLe, 
Aud  a«ay  to  the  «yr  I 


Till  ainee  he  eMrit  th«  >wlt<yng  i«;ha. 

He  lokit  beth  fcnt  awl  wi; 
Bat  aiun  he  wan  to  the  lyeht  bloe  ajr. 

He  Unehh  aa  heM  bean  mad. 

Ilia  armla  war  apnd,  and  hia  bald  waa 
hiebe. 

And  hu  Mte  atack  ovt  bAyade; 
And  the  laibicaur  the  auld  mania  ewto 

War  waalllag  in  the  wynda. 

And  aye  he  neldierlt,  and  ay«  ha  flew. 
For  be  thocbte  the  ph?  ae  raire ; 

It  waa  like  th4  Ttitet  uf  the  gaiader  blav, 
<iubau  be  fluca  thruu'  the  ayr. 


Ua  lakit  back  to  the  CaritaU  \ 

Aa  he  borit  tte  noriaa  aWy ; 
He  ttoddit  hia  helde,  and  ga"*  ana  fim, 

Uut  he  nerlr  nld  guld^^ya. 

They  vanlabt  Ikr  i'  tbe  liftia  Ma*  wale. 

Me  mair  the  Kn^iah  aaw. 
But  the  auld  mania  faweha  cam'  on  the 
gale. 

With  a  lang  and  a  load  i 


If  ay  erir  like  man  in  the  land  of  Fyb 
Bead  what  the  drinkeiia  dree  ; 

And  mrfir  curae  hit  pair  aahl  wUb, 
Bychte  widad  altho'  aoho  U/. 
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witneH  thfl  conoIuiUm  of  the  owmnonjr.  Tha  A 
CMtl*  of  Hermitage,  unable  to  rapport  tiw  load 
of  iniquity,  which  had  long  been  acoumalating 
within  ita  walli,  ia  luppowd  to  have  partly  aunk 
beneath  the  ground  ;  and  ita  ruina  are  itill  re- 
garded by  the  peaaanta  with  peculiar  averaion 
and  terror.  The  door  of  tba  ehamber,  where 
Lord  Boulla  ia  eaid  to  have  held  hia  conferencea 
with  evil  aplrita,  ia  suppoaed  to  be  opened  once 
in  Kven  yean,  by  that  demon,  to  which,  when 
he  left  the  eaatitf,  never  to  return,  he  committed 
the  keyi,  by  throwing  them  over  Ua  left  ahoulder, 
and  deairing  it  to  keep  them  till  hia  return. 
Into  thla  chamber,  which  ia  really  the  dungeon 
of  the  oaatle,  the  peaaant  li  aflraid  to  look ;  fi>r 
such  ia  the  active  malignity  of  ita  Inmate,  that  a 
willow  interted  at  the  chinka  of  the  door,  ia 
found  peeled,  or  itripped  of  ita  bark,  when 
drawn  back.  The  Nlne-itane  Rig,  where  Lord 
Snulis  waa  boiled,  ia  a  declivity  about  one  mile 
in  breadth,  and  four  in  length,  descending  upon 
the  water  of  Hermitage,  from  the  range  of  hilla 
which  aeparate  Liddeidale  and  Teviotdale.  It 
derlvea  ita  name  fh>m  one  of  thoae  circlea  of 
large  atonea,  which  are  termed  Druidioal,  nine 
of  which  remained  to  a  late  period.  Five  of 
theae  atonea  are  still  visible ;  and  two  are  parti- 
cularly  pointed  out,  aa  thoae  which  supportud 
the  iron  bar,  upon  which  the  (btal  cauldron 
waa  suspended. 

"  The  formation  of  ropes  of  sand,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  was  a  work  of  such  difiiculty, 
that  it  was  assiKninl  by  Michael  Hcot  to  a  num- 
ber of  spirits,  for  which  it  waa  necessary  fur  him 
to  find  some  interminable  employnicnt.  Upon 
diaeovering  the  futility  of  their  attempta  to  ao- 
oompliah  the  work  assigned,  they  petitioned 
their  taak-matter  to  bo  allowed  to  mingle  a  few 
handfUla  of  barley -chaff  with  the  rand.  On  his 
roAisal,  they  were  forced  to  leave  untwisted  the 
ropea  which  they  had  shaped.  Much  is  the  tradi- 
tionary hypothesis  of  the  vermicular  ridgea  of  the 
aand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
"  Redcap  is  a  popular  appellation  of  that  class 
of  spirits  which  haunt  old  castles.  Every  ruined 
tower  in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to 
have  an  inhabitant  of  this  species." — Border 
Minstr^ty. 

Loan  80UX.1S  he  sat  in  Hermitage  castle, 
And  beside  him  Old  Redcap  sly  ;— 

"  Now,  tell  me,  thou  sprite,  who  art  melkle  of 
might. 
The  death  that  I  must  die  ?" 


"  While  thoa  ahalt  be«r  a  eharmod  lift. 

And  hold  that  Ulb  of  me, 
'Gainst  lance  and  arrow,  aword  and  knlliB, 

I  shall  thy  warrant  be. 

"  If  or  fbrged  atael,  nor  hempen  band. 

Shall  e'er  thy  Umba  oonflne. 
Till  threefold  ropea  of  alltod  aand 

Around  thy  body  twine. 

"If  danger  preaa  fiut,  knock  thrioe  on  the 
cheat. 

With  ruaty  padlocks  bound ; 
Turn  away  your  eyea,  when  the  lid  ahall  1  iae. 

And  liaten  to  the  aound." 

Lord  Soulia  he  sat  In  Hermitage  oaatle. 

And  Bedoap  waa  not  by ; 
And  he  called  on  a  page,  who  waa  witty  and 
sage. 

To  go  to  the  barmkin  liigh. 

"  And  look  thou  eaet,  and  look  thou  vreat. 

And  quickly  come  tell  to  me. 
What  troopers  haste  along  the  waste. 

And  what  may  their  livery  be." 

He  looked  o'er  fell,  and  he  looked  o'er  flat, 

Uut  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw. 
Save  a  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat 

Bealde  a  corby  craw. 

The  page  he  look'd  at  the  akrieh  *  of  day. 

But  nothing,  1  wist,  he  saw, 
Till  a  horaoman  gray,  in  the  royal  array, 

B^de  down  the  Haael-ahaw. 

"  Say,  why  why  do  you  oron  o'er  mulr  and 
moss  ?" 

80  loudly  cried  the  page  { 
"  I  tidinga  bring,  flrom  dootland'a  king. 

To  Soulia  of  Hermitage. 

**  He  bida  me  tell  that  bloody  warden. 

Oppressor  of  low  and  high. 
If  ever  again  his  lieges  compUin, 

The  cruel  Soulia  shall  die." 

By  traitorous  sleight  they  seised  the  knight. 

Before  he  rode  or  ran, 
And  through  the  key-atone  of  the  vault. 

They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man. 


^:;. 
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O  May  she  came,  and  May  ibe  gaed. 

By  Goranberry  gnen ; 
And  May  she  waa  the  fiilreat  maid, 

Tliac  ever  yet  was  seen. 

O  May  she  came,  aud  May  she  gaed, 

By  Goranberry  tower ; 
And  who  was  it  but  cruel  Lord  Soalis, 

Tliat  carried  her  from  her  bower 

He  brought  her  to  his  castle  gray, 

By  nermitage'B  side ; 
tiavB — "  Be  content,  my  lovely  May, 

For  thou  shalt  be  my  bride." 

With  her  j'ellow  laalr,  that  glittered  &ir, 

She  dried  the  trickling  tear ; 
She  sighed  the  name  of  Branxholm's  heir. 

The  youth  that  loved  her  dear. 

"  Now,  be  content,  my  Ixmnie  May, 

And  take  it  for  your  home ; 
Or  ever  and  aye  shall  ye  rue  the  day, 

You  heard  young  Branxholm's  name. 

"  O'er  Branxholm  tower,  ere  the  morning 
hour. 
When  the  lift  is  like  lead  so  Uue, 
The  str.oke  shall  roll  white  on  the  vreary 
night. 
And  the  flame  shine  dimly  through." 

Syne  he's  ca'd  on  him  Bingan  Bed, 

A  sturdy  kemp  was  he ; 
From  firiend  or  foe,  in  border  fisid. 

Who  never  a  foot  would  flee. 

Bed  Bingan  sped,  and  the  spearmen  led, 

Up  Goranberry  Slack ; 
Aye,  many  a  wight,  unmatched  in  fight. 

Who  never  more  came  back. 

And  bloody  set  the  westering  sun. 

And  bloody  rose  he  up ; 
But  little  thought  young  Branxholm's  heir. 

Where  he  tliat  night  should  sup. 

He  shot  the  roe-buck  on  the  lee. 

The  dun  deer  on  the  law; 
The  glamour '  sure  was  in  his  e'e. 

When  Bingan  nigh  did  draw. 


6/ameur— magical  delusion. 


? 


O'er  heathy  edge,  through  rustling  sedge. 

He  sped  till  day  was  set ; 
And  he  thought  it  was  his  merry  men  true. 

When  he  the  spearmen  met. 

Far  from  relief,  they  seised  the  chief; 

His  men  were  fiur  away ; 
Thro'  Hermitage  Slack,  they  sent  him  back. 

To  Sonlis'  castle  gray; 
Syne  onward  (hre  for  Branxholm  tower. 

Where  all  his  merry  men  lay. 

"  Now,  welcome,  noble  Branxholm's  heir ! 

Tlirice  welcome,"  quoth  Soulis  to  me ! 
"  Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fitir. 

My  wedding  guest  to  be  P 
And  lovely  May  deserves,  per  fay, 

A  brideman  such  as  th«e !" 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun. 

And  on  the  barmkin  shone ; 
When  the  page  was  aware  of  Bed  Bingan 

Who  came  riding  all  alone.  [there. 

To  the  gate  of  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds. 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall, 
Says—"  Where  did  ye   stable  my  stalwart 
steeds. 

And  where  do  they  tarry  all  ?" 

"  We  stabled  them  sure,  on  the  Tarras  Muir; 

We  stabled  them  sure,"  quoth  he: 
"  Before  we  could  cross  that  quaking  moss. 

They  all  were  lost  but  me." 

He  clenched  his  fist,  and  he  knocked  on  the 
And  he  heard  a  stifled  groan ;  [chest. 

And  at  the  third  knodc,  each  rusty  lock 
Did  open  one  by  one. 

He  turned  away  his  eyes,  as  the  Ud  did  rise. 

And  he  listened  silentlie ; 
And  he  heard  breathed  slow,  in  murmurs  low, 

"  Beware  of  a  coming  tree  2" 

In  muttering  sound  the  rest  was  drowned ; 

No  other  word  heard  he; 
But  slow  as  it  rose,  the  lid  did  close. 

With  the  rusty  padlocks  three. 

Now  rose  with  Branxholm's  ae  brother. 

The  Teviot,  high  and  low ; 
Bauld  Walter  by  name,  of  meikle  fitme. 

For  none  could  bend  his  bow. 
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O'tr  clMi  aii4  gWwto.  ••  SMdIi 
The  flun«  of  hi*  mmjr, 

Aad  that  TevM>td«I«  woald 
Um  tower*  and  ouUa  gmy, 


With  d«iieb«l  fltt.  h»  kaoekad  on  th* 
And  ttgMin  he  heard  m  irtwo  } 

And  h«  ntiMd  lito  «yM  m  the  Ud  did  rlM, 
But  answer  heard  he  none. 


The  charm  wae  broke,  whan  the  epirlt 
A  nd  it  marmur'd  nill«nlie, — 

"  Dhat  flut  the  door,  and  for 
(^ouiroit  to  ne  the  key. 


"  Alae !  that  eirer  tboa  ralMd'st  thlM  ajrtib 

Thine  eyee  to  look  on  me !  ' 
Till  wven  yean  are  o'er,  return  no  mora. 

For  here  thou  muet  not  be." 

Think  not  but  Soolle  was  wae  to  jrield 

Uli  warloek  obaniber  o'er ; 
He  took  the  keys  from  the  rutty  kck. 

That  never  wae  ta'en  before. 

lie  threw  them  o'er  hii  left  ehoulder. 

With  ineikle  oare  and  pain  :f 
And  he  bade  it  keep  Uurm  Ikthoms  deep. 

Till  be  returned  again. 

'  The  idea  of  Lord  ItonUe'  flunlllar  Mema  to 
be  derived  trom  the  ourlone  itory  of  the  qrtrit 
Ortbooe  and  the  Lord  of  ODraece,  In  Fruisnrt. 

Heoti. 

t  The  droumetanoe  of  Lord  B<iulli  haring 
thrown  the  key  over  hie  left  shoulder,  and  bid 
the  llend  keep  It  till  his  return,  le  noted  in  the 
introduotlou,  as  a  part  of  his  tradltkmary  hk* 
tory.  In  the  oourie  of  this  autumn  (1806.)  the 
Karl  of  Dalkeith  being  encamped  near  the  Her- 
mitage Castle  for  the  amusement  of  sbuotlng, 
directed  some  workmen  to  dear  away  the  rub- 
bish firom  the  door  of  the  dungeon.  In  order  to 
asoartaln  Its  ancient  dimentluns  and  arohlt«-c> 
tare.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  labourers, 
and  of  the  country  people  who  were  watehlng 
their  proceedings,  a  rusty  Iron  key,  of  considera- 
ble sise,  was  found  among  the  ruins,  a  little  way 
Arom  the  dungeon  door.  The  well-known  tradi- 
tion Instantly  passed  flrum  one  to  another ;  aud 
It  was  generally  agreed,  that  the  malevolent  da- 
mon,  who  had  so  long  retained  possession  of  the 
hey  of  the  castle,  now  fi»und  hlmeetf  obliged  to 
resign  It  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  domain.  In^ 


Andstm, 

Ubi«nl  the  Jarring' 
When  slowly  opee  the 

Of  the  chamber 


groond. 


And  some  wlthfai  the  < 

Have  cast  a  enrioos  eye ; 
Bat  none  dare  tell,  for  the  eplrtts  fai  hell. 

The  fearftd  sights  they  spy. 

When  Soulie  tboogfat  on  his  awny  aiaa  now, 

A  woefol  wight  wee  he  t 
Bays,—"  Vengeance  ie  mine,  and  I  wUl  not 
repine  t 

Bat  Bianxholm'S  heir  shall  die." 

Hays— "What  would  yon  do,  yoong  Braaz- 
holm, 

6ln  ye  had  me,  as  I  have  tbse !" 
**  I  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood, 

Aad  gar  yoor  ala  hand  wale  |  the  tree." 

*'  Now  shaU  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  trae. 
For  all  thy  mirth  and  melkle  pride ; 

And  May  shall  chuse,  if  my  love  she  rttfose, 
A  serog  bush  thee  leokio." 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood, 
Wliere  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row ; 

And  they  heard  theory,  from  the  branohes  high. 
Of  the  hungiy  carrion  erow. 


the  courss  of  their  reeearches,  a  large  Iroa  ladle, 
somewhat  rsssmbling  that  used  by  plumbers, 
was  also  discovered ;  and  both  the  rsUqaas  mn 
now  In  Lord  Dulkeitb's  possess  ion. 

In  ths  summer  of  1806,  another  dlsoowy  was 
made  in  the  haunted  ruins  of  Hermitage.  In  a 
recess  of  the  wail  of  the  castle,  intended  appa- 
rently for  receiving  the  end  of  a  beam  or  Joist,  a 
boy,  seeking  for  birds'  nests,  found  a  very  curious 
antique  silver  ring,  emboesed  with  hearts,  th» 
well-known  cognisance  of  the  Dougloe  flunily, 
placed  interchangeably  with  quatre-folhi  all 
round  the  circle.  The  workmanship  has  an  un- 
commonly rude  and  ancient  appearance,  and 
warrants  our  believing  that  it  may  have  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  earls  of  Angus,  who  oarrled  the 
heart  and  quatre-foils  in  their  arms.  They  part- 
ed with  the  caatle  and  lordship  of  Llddeedale,  in 
exchange  for  that  of  Bothwell,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.— Sco/<. 
>    i  IFa/*— ohooss. 
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They  eairied  him  on  tram  tree  to  tree. 

The  apiry  bougha  below; 
"  8«y,  ehaU  it  be  thine,  on  the  taperisg  pine. 

To  Used  the  hooded  crow  f 

"  The  fir-tope  fidl  by  Branzliolm  wall. 
When  the  night  blast  itirs  the  tree. 
And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  die  on  the  pine, 
I  loved  in  inflmoie." 

Tonng  Branzlu>lm  tamed  him,  and  oft  kMked 
back. 

And  aye  he  paned  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Young  Branxholm  peeped,  and  pnlrly*  9*k0, 

"  O  tie  a  death  ia  no  for  mel" 

And  next  they  peewirt  the  aepin  gray, 
Ite  leaves  were  rustling  monmfhUie : 

"  Now,  chuse  thee,  chuse  thee,  Branxhtdm 
Say,  wilt  thou  never  choee  the  tree  ?"   [gay  i 

"  If  ore  dear  to  me  is  the  aspin  gray* 

More  dear  than  any  other  tree ; 
For  beneath  the  shade,  that  its  bnncfaes  made. 

Have  past  the  vows  of  my  love  and  me." 

Young  Branxholm  peeped,  and  pnlr^  q«ke. 

Until  he  did  his  ain  men  see. 
With  wltchee'  haael  in  each  stsel  oap. 

In  BOom  of  Soulis'  gramarye; 
Then  shoulder  height  for  glee  he  h^t, 

"  Methffaks  I  spye  a  coining  tree  i" 

"  Aye,  many  may  come,  but  fow  xvtnm," 
Quo*  Soulis,  the  lord  of  gramarye ; 

**  No  warrior's  hand  in  Ihir  Scotland 
Shall  ever  dint  a  wound  on  me !" 

"  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  banld  Walter, 
"  If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see." 

His  bent  bow  he  drew,  and  the  arrow  was  true. 
But  never  a  wound  at  soar  had  he. 

Then  up  beqiake  him  true  Thomas, 

He  was  the  lord  of  Erqrltoun : 
"  The  wiiard's  spell  no  steel  can  quell. 

Till  once  your  lances  bear  him  down." 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright. 
But  never  a  wound  or  soar  had  he ; 

With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight. 
Both  hands  and  feet  on  the  Nin»«tane  lee. 

*  Puirljf—totOj, 


That  wlxard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

They  mouldered  at  his  magic  spell ; 
And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  forged  steel. 

They  bound  him  against  the  charms  of  hell. 

That  wltard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst; 

No  ibrged  steel  his  charms  could  bide; 
Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

"  We'll  bind  him  yet,  whate'er  betide." 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took. 
Impressed  with  many  a  warlock  spell : 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Scott, 
Who  heU  in  awe  the  fiends  of  heU. 

They  buried  it  deep,  where  his  bones  they  sleep. 
That  mortal  man  might  never  it  see : 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  grave. 
When  he  returned  from  Faerie. 

The  liiacik  epae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
And  turned  the  leaves  with  curious  hand  ; 

No  ropes,  did  he  And,  the  wlxard  could  bind. 
But  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand. 

They  sifted  the  sand  from  the  Nine-etane  bum. 
And  shaped  the  ropes  so  curiouslie ; 

But  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 
For  Thomas  true  and  his  gramarye. 

The  Uack  spae-book  flrom  his  breast  he  took. 
And  again  he  turned  it  with  his  hand ; 

And  he  bade  each  lad  of  Teviot  add 
The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand. 

The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand 
They  added  still  by  bandfriils  nine ; 

But  Redcap  sly  unseen  was  by. 

And  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 

And  still  beside  the  Nine-stane  burn. 
Bibbed  like  the  sand  at  n  ark  of  sea 

The  ropes,  that  would  not  twist  nor  tum. 
Shaped  of  the  sifted  sand  you  see. 

The  black  spae-book  true  Thomas  he  took; 

Again  its  magic  leaves  he  spread ; 
And  he  found  that  to  quell  the  powerfiil  q;>eil. 

The  wixard  must  be  boiled  in  lead. 

On  a  circle  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot. 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine ; 

They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot,  [Mm» 

Till  the  burnished  bnus  did  glimmer  and 
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rhey  rolled  him  ap  In  n  sheet  of  lead, 
A  iheet  ut  lead  fur  a  fuuural  pall ; 

They  plunged  hlni  In  the  cauldron  red, 
And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bonee,  and  all.* 


A  At  the  Bkelf-hiU,  the  eaaldron  etill 
The  men  of  Llddeidale  oan  show; 
And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boiled  tha  pot. 
The  ipreatt  and  the  deer>halrt  M'ar  shall 


■  The  tradition,  rottarding  the  death  of  Lord 
HouUt,  however  einKular,  ia  not  without  a  paral- 
lel In  the  real  history  of  HooUand.  The  same 
extraordinary  niwle  of  cookery  was  actually  prac- 
tised (hitrrtMcu  r^crrnt)  u|h>u  the  body  of  a  sheriff 
of  the  Mourns.  This  pvrson,  whose  name  was 
Uelvillo  of  GleuU-rvle,  bore  his  fiioulties  so 
harshly,  that  he  became  detested  by  the  barons 
of  the  country.  Ruitorated  oomploints  of  his 
conduct  having  been  made  to  James  I.  (or,  as 
others  say,  to  the  dulio  of  Albany,)  the  monarch 
answered,  in  a  inomunt  of  unguarded  Impa- 
tience, "  Borrow  gin  the  sheriff  were  soddon, 
and  supped  in  broo !"  The  complainers  retired, 
perfectly  satUtled.  Uhortly  after,  the  lairds  of 
Arbuthnot,  Mather,  Jiaurcston,  and  I'ittaraw, 
decoyed  Melville  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Oar- 
vock,  above  liawrencekirk,  under  pretence  of  a 
grand  hunting  party.  Upon  this  place  (still 
called  tho  ShtrUft  Pat,)  the  barons  had  pre- 
IMurod  a  fire  and  a  boiling  cauldron,  into  which 
they  plunged  the  unlucky  sheriff.  After  bo  was 
todtUn  (as  the  king  termed  it,)  for  a  suflicient 
time,  the  Huvogcs,  that  they  might  literally  ob- 
serre  tho  royal  mandate,  concluded  the  scene  of 
abomination  by  actually  partaking  of  the  hell- 
broth. 

The  three  Utirds  were  outlawed  Ibr  this  oflbnce ; 
and  Barclay,  one  of  their  number,  to  screen 
himself  f^om  Justice,  erected  the  kaim  {i.  e. 
the  camp,  or  fortress)  of  Mathers,  which  stands 
upon  a  ri-cky  and  almost  iuaooessible  penin- 
sula, overhanging  tlio  German  ocean.  The  laird 
of  Arbuthnot  is  said  to  have  eluded  the  royal 
vengeance,  by  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
clan  Maoluff.  A  pardon,  or  perhaps  a  deed  of 
replegiation,  founded  upon  that  law,  is  safal  to 
be  still  extant  among  the  records  of  the  viscount 
of  Arbuthnot. 

Fellow  narrates  a  similar  instance  of  atrocity, 
perpetrated  after  the  death  of  Muley  Ismael, 
emperor  of  Morocco,  In  179i7,  when  the  inhabl- 
tanta  of  Old  Fcx,  throwing  of  all  allegiance  to  his 
successor,  slew  "Alchyde  lloel  le  Boeea,  their 
old  governor,  boiling  his  flesh,  and  many,  through 
spite,  eating  thereof,  and  throwing  what  they 
could  not  cat  of  it  to  the  dogs."— See  Fellow's 
Travels  in  tioath  Barbary.    And  we  may  add,  W 


®j^e  €^out  of  ^eeltiar. 

[MoDKKN  Ballad.— J.  Lbtdbh.— "  Tha  tradi- 
tion," says  Sir  Walter,  "  on  which  ttie  IbUowins 
ballad  is  founded  derives  considerable  Ulustim- 
tion  from  the  argument  of  the  preceding.  It  k 
necessary  to  add,  that  tha  most  redoubted  adver- 
sary of  Lord  Buulis  was  the  chief  of  Keeldar,  a 
Northumbrian  district,  a(\Jacent  to  Cumberland, 
who  perished  in  a  sudden  encounter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage.  Being  arrayod  in 
armour  of  pruof,  he  sustained  no  hurt  In  the 
combat ;  but  stumbling  in  retruatlng  across  the 
river,  tho  hostile  party  held  him  down  bdow 
water  with  their  lunoes  till  he  died;  and  the 
eddy,  in  which  he  perished,  is  still  called  tha 
Cout  of  Kvoldar's  Fool.  His  grave,  of  gigantic 
slxe,  is  pointed  out  on  the  banks  of  the  liermi- 
tage,  at  the  western  corner  of  a  wall,  surroand- 
ing  the  burial-ground  of  a  ruined  chapeL  As  an 
enemy  of  Lord  tioulis,  his  memory  is  revered ; 
and  the  popular  epithet  of  Oout,  i.  «.  Colt,  is  es- 
pretslvo  of  his  strength,  stature,  and  activity. 
Tradition  likewise  reUtes,  that  tlw  yoong  chief 
of  Maugi-rton,  to  whose  protection  Lord  iteuiis 
had,  in  some  eminent  Jeopardy,  been  Indebted 
fur  his  life,  was  doooyed  by  that  lUthlsss  tyrant 


to  sach  talcs,  the  oriental  tjmnnj  of  Zenghis 
Khan,  who  immersed  seventy  Tartar  Khans  in 
as  many  boiling  cauldrons. 

The  punishment  of  boiling  seems  to  haw  been 
In  use  among  the  English  at  a  very  late  period, 
as  appears  firom  the  following  passage  in  Btowe's 
Chronicle:—"  The  17th  March  (10U),  Margaret 
Davy,  a  maid,  was  boiled  at  bmithfleld  fbr  poison- 
ing of  three  households  that  she  had  dwelled  in." 
But  unquestionably  the  usual  practice  of  Smith* 
field  cookery,  at>out  that  period,  was  by  a  diflh« 
rent  application  of  fire. — Scott. 

t  Spr€at—ib»  spreat  is  a  speciee  of  water-rush. 

t  Deer-hair— tb»  deer-hair  is  a  coarse  species 
of  pointed  grass,  which,  in  May,  bears  a  very 
minute,  bat  beautlAU  yellow  flower.— ScuM. 
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into  hi*  castie  of  Hennitage,  and  intidloualy 
murdered  at  a  feast. 

"  The  Keeldar  Stone,  by  which  the  STortham- 
brian  chief  pfuaed  in  hi*  incursion,  is  still  pointed 
out,  as  a  boundary  mark,  on  the  confines  of  Jed 
forest,  and  Northumberland.  It  is  a  rough  in- 
sulated mass,  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  it 
is  held  unlucky  to  ride  thrice  rvitherthina*  around 
it.  Keeldar  Castle  is  now  a  hunting  seat,  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 

"  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs  is  a  Fairy  of 
the  most  malignant  order,  the  genuine  dutrgar. 
Walsingham  mentions  a  story  of  an  unfortunate 
youth,  whose  brains  were  extracted  ftom  his 
skull,  during  his  sleep,  by  this  malicious  being. 
Owing  to  this  operation,  he  remained  insane 
many  years,  till  the  Virgin  Mary  courteously  re- 
stored his  brains  to  tlwir  station."] 

Thb  eiry  blood-hound  howled  by  night. 

The  streamers!  flaunted  red. 
Till  broken  streaks  of  flaky  light 

O'er  Keeldar's  mountains  spread. 

The  lady  sigh'd  as  Keeldar  rose : 

"  Come  tell  me,  dear  love  mine. 
Go  you  to  hunt  where  Keeldar  flows. 

Or  on  the  banks  of  l^e  ?" 

"  The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows. 

By  Tyne  the  primrose  pale ; 
But  now  we  ride  on  the  Scottish  side. 

To  hunt  in  Liddesdale." 

"  Gin  you  will  ride  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Sore  must  thy  Margaret  mourn ; 
For  Soulis  abhorred  is  Lyddall's  lord. 

And  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  return. 

"  The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears ; 

'Tis  formed  of  an  earth-feat  flint;  ^ 
No  armour  of  knight,  though  ever  so  wight. 

Can  loear  its  deadly  dint. 

*  Widdershitu. — Gtorman,  widdtrHfU.  A.  di- 
rection contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun ;  Arom 
left,  namely,  to  right. — Scalt, 

t  Streamer*— northern  lights. 

%  An  earth- Out  stone,  or  an  insulated  stone, 
inclosed  in  a  bed  of  earth,  is  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  flrequentiy  applied  to 
sprains  and  bruises,  and  used  to  dissipate  swell- 
ings; but  its  blow  is  reckoned  uncommonly 
severe.— Sco//. 


"  No  danger  he  fiMrs,  for  a  charm'd  sword  he 
wears; 

Of  adderstone  the  hilt ;  J 
No  Tynedale  knight  had  ever  such  might. 

But  his  heart-blood  was  spilt." 

"  In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green. 
With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan  tree ;  B 

And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  memuUd's  hand. 
Was  formed  beneath  the  i 


■;  '   ^ 


"  Then,  Margaret  dear,  have  thou  no  fear 

That  bodes  no  ill  to  me. 
Though  never  a  knight,  by  mortal  might. 

Could  match  his  gramazye."— 

Then  forward  bound  both  horse  and  hound. 

And  rattie  o'er  the  vale ; 
As  the  wintry  breeze,  through  leafless  trees. 

Drives  on  the  pattering  haiL 

Behind  their  course  the  English  fblls 

In  deepening  blue  retire ; 
nil  soon  before  thera  boldly  swells 

The  muir  of  dun  Bedswixe. 

And  when  they  reached  the  Bedswire  high. 

Soft  beam'd  the  rising  sun ; 
But  formless  shadows  seemed  to  fly 

Along  the  muir-land  dun. 

And  when  he  reached  the  Bedswire  high. 

His  bugle  Keeldar  blew ; 
And  round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note 

And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

The  wind  grew  deadly  still ; 
But  the  sleek  fern,  with  fingery  leaves, 

Waved  wUdly  o'er  the  hiU. 

§  The  adderstone,  among  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry, is  held  in  almost  as  high  veneration,  as, 
among  the  Gauls,  the  aman  aqgttinuin,  described 
by  Pliny.— Natural  History,  1.  xxix.  c.  8.  The 
name  is  applied  to  celts,  and  other  round  perfo- 
rated stones.  The  vulgar  suppose  them  to  be 
perforated  by  the  stings  of  adders.— S'cotf. 

P  The  rowan  tree/  or  mountain  ash,  is  still 
used  by  the  peasantry,  to  avert  the  effects  of 
charms  and  witchcraft.  An  inferior  degree  of 
the  same  influence  is  supposed  to  reside  in  many 
evergreens;  as  the  h<dly  and  the  bay.  With  the 
^leaves  of  the  bay,  the  English  and  Welch  pea* 
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The  third  blaat  that  young  KMldar  btow. 

Still  st'iod  the  limber  fern , 
And  a  Wee  Man,  ortwartby  hue. 

Up  started  by  a  calro. 

Hit  ruuet  weed*  were  brown  a«  heath, 

That  clothes  the  upland  Ml ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frisiljr  red. 

As  tlie  purple  heather  bell. 

An  urohin,*  clad  in  prickles  red,         • 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm ; 
The  hounds  th<>y  howl'd,  and  backward  fled, 

As  struck  by  Fairy  charai. 

"  Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound's  cry. 
Where  stag-hound  ne'er  should  be  / 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  mom. 
Without  the  leare  of  me  ?" 

"  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  mulrland  stray*. 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell  i"— 
"  The  Drown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 

Beneath  the  heather  bell. 

"  Tie  sweet,  beneath  the  heather-bell. 

To  lire  in  autumn  brown ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav'rooks  swell 

Far  fkr  from  tower  and  town. 

"But  woe  betide  the  shrilling  horn. 

The  ohaoe's  suriy  oheer  I 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 

Whom  first  at  mom  I  hear." 

Bays,  "  Weal  nor  woe,  nor  flriend  nor  fbe. 

In  thee  we  hope  nor  dread." 
But,  ere  the  bugles  green  could  blow. 

The  Wee  Brown  Man  had  fled. 

And  onward,  onward,  hound  and  horse. 
Young  Keeldar's  band  have  gone ; 

And  soon  they  wheel,  in  rapid  oourse. 
Around  the  Keeldar  Btone. 

Green  vervain  round  its  base  did  creep, 

A  powerful  seed  that  bore ; 
And  oft,  of  yore,  its  channels  deep 

Were  stained  with  human  gore 

sants  were  lately  accustomed  to  adorn   their 
doors  at  midsummer.— Title   Brand's  Vulgar 
Ant\q\iitie*.—SeoU. 
*  C/rcAin— hedge-hog. 


And  ■tlU,  when  blood-dnq;M,  eloktad  thia. 

Hang  the  grey  moei  upon. 
The  spirit  murmurs  flrom  wlthln« 

And  shakes  tb*  rocking  ttoiM.  f 

Axoond,  around,  young  Keeldar  woand. 

And  oalled,  in  soorafbl  tone. 
With  him  to  pass  the  banier  ground. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  rude  erag  rooked ;  *'  I  onme  for  dMUh» 

1  come  to  work  thy  woe  i" 
And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  of  th«  Haath, 

That  murmured  from  below. 

Bat  onward,  onward,  Keeldar  past. 

Swift  as  the  winter  wind. 
When,  hovering  on  the  driirtng  blaat. 

The  snow-flakes  Ikll  behind. 

They  passed  the  muir  of  berries  hlaa. 

The  stone  cross  on  the  lee ; 
They  reached  the  green,  the  boante  braa. 

Beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

This  is  the  bonnle  brae,  the  green, 

Tet  saored  to  the  brave. 
Where  still  of  aneiant  sise.  Is  seen 

Qigantic  Keeldar's  grave. 


t  The  rooking  stone,  oommonly  reekoned  a 
Druidlcal  monument,  hai  always  been  held  In  su- 
perstitious veneration  by  the  people.  The  popular 
opinion,  whieh  euppoees  them  to  be  Inhabited  by 
a  spirit,  coinoidee  with  that  of  the  ancient  Ice- 
landers, who  worshipped  the  dnmons,  whleh 
they  believed  to  inhabit  great  stonee.  It  Is  re- 
lated in  the  Krittni  Saga,  ohap.  8,  that  tha  flrat 
Icelandic  bishop,  by  chaunting  a  hymn  over  one 
of  these  saored  stones,  immediately  after  hla 
arrival  in  the  island,  sj^t  It,  expelled  the  spirit, 
and  converted  its  worshippers  to  Ohcistlanitj. 
The  herb  vervain,  revered  by  the  Druida,  waa 
also  reckoned  a  powerftil  charm  by  the  ooimnon 
people;  and  the  author  recollects  a  popular 
rhyme,  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  younc 
woman  by  the  devil,  who  attempted  to  aeduoe 
her  In  the  shape  of  a  handsome  young  man : 

•■  Gin  ye  wish  to  be  UmMi  mine. 

Lay  off  the  St.  Jokn't  wort,  aad  the  verviae." 

By  his  repugnance  to  these  saored  plants,  his 
mistress  discovered  the  cloven  foot.— Statt, 
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The  lonely  ahepherd  lovei  to  mark 

The  daisy  fpringing  (kir. 
Where  weepe  the  birch  of  sUver  bark. 

With  long  disherelled  hair. 

The  grave  is  gteen,  and  round  ia  spread 

The  curling  lady-tbm ; 
That  fktal  day  the  mould  was  red, 

No  moss  was  on  the  cairn. 

And  next  they  passed  the  ohapel  there; 

The  holy. ground  was  by. 
Where  many  a  stone  is  aculptored  Ikir, 

To  mark  where  warriors  lie. 

And  here,  beside  the  mountain  flood, 

A  massy  caatle  flrown'd, 
Since  first  the  PioUsh  race  in  blood* 

The  haunted  pile  did  fbund. 

The  restless  stream  its  rooky  base 

Assails  with  ceaseless  din ; 
And  many  a  troubled  spirit  strays 

The  dungeons  dark  within. 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tower  there  hied 

A  knight  across  the  vale; 
"  I  greet  your  master  well,"  he  cried, 

"  From  Soulis  of  Liddetdale. 

"  He  heard  your  bugle's  echoing  call, 
In  his  green  garden  bower; 

And  bids  you  to  his  feetlTe  hall. 
Within  his  ancient  tower." 

Young  Keeldar  called  his  hunter  train ; 

"  For  doubtful  cheer  prepare  1 
And,  as  you  open  force  disdain. 

Of  secret  guile  beware. 


*  Castles  remarkable  for  size,  strength,  and 
antiquity,  are,  by  the  common  people,  common- 
ly attributed  to  the  Picts,  or  Pechs,  who  are  not 
supposed  to  have  trusted  solely  to  their  skill  in 
masonry,  in  constructing  these  edifices,  but  are 
believed  to  hnve  bathed  the  foundation-atoue 
with  human  blood,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  of  the  soil.  Similar  to  this  is  the  Gaelic 
tradition,  according  to  whioli  St.  Columba  is 
supposed  to  hare  been  fbreed  to  bury  St.  Oran 
allvo,  beneath  the  foundation  of  his  monastery, 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  soil,  who 
Uraadished  by  night  what  was  built  during  the 
day.— SeoU. 


"  'Twas  here  fbr  Mangerton*s  teave  lord 

A  bloody  ftast  waa  set. 
Who,  weetless,  at  the  ilsstal  board. 

The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met. 

"  Then  ever,  at  unoourteous  feast. 

Keep  every  man  his  brand ; 
And,  as  you  'mid  his  fHends  are  placed. 

Range  on  the  better  hand. 

"  And,  If  the  bull's  ill  omen'd  headf 

Appear  to  grace  the  fisast. 
Your  whingers,  with  unerring  speed, 

Plunge  in  each  neighbour's  breast."— 

In  Hermitage  they  sat  at  dine. 

In  pomp  and  proud  array; 
And  oft  they  filled  the  blood-red  wine. 

While  merry  minstrels  play. 

And  many  a  hunting  song  they  sung. 

And  song  of  game  and  glee ; 
Then  tuned  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongue, 

"  Of  iJcoUand's  luve  and  lee."t 

t  To  present  a  bull's  head  before  a  person  at  a 
feast,  was,  in  tlie  ancient  turbulent  tiniis  of 
Scotland,  a  common  signal  tor  his  asaassination. 
Thus,  Lindsay  of  Pitscottia  relates  in  hia  His- 
tory, p.  17,  that "  efter  the  dinner  was  endit, 
once  idle  tbe  delicate  courses  taken  awajr,  the 
chancellor  (Sir  William  Crichton)  presentit  the 
bullis  head  befuir  the  Earle  of  Douglas,  in  eigne 
and  toaken  of  condemnation  to  the  death." 

SeUt. 

i  The  noost  ancient  Scottish  song  known  is 
that  which  is  here  alluded  to,  and  is  thus  given 
by  Wintoun,  in  his  Chronykil,  vol.  I.  p.  401  :— 

Quhea  Aiytandyr  our  kyng  wn  dede. 

That  Scotland  led  in  luve  and  le. 
Away  wea  lona  of  ale  and  brede, 

Oi  wyaa  and  wak,  of  (amya  and  gle : 

Oure  fold  waa  changyd  into  lede, 

Cryst,  borne  into  virgynyte. 
Succour  Scotland  and  remede, 

That  atad  la  in  perpUxyte. 

That  alluded  to  in  the  following  verse,  is  a 
wild  IknoilUl  popular  tale  of  enchantment, 
termed  **The  Black  Bull  of  Noroway."  The 
author  is  inclined  to  believe  it  the  same  stmy 
with  the  romance  of  the  '*  Three  Futtit  Dog  of 
Noroway,"  the  title  of  which  ia  mentioned  in  the 
1  \  Complaynt  of  Scotland.— $cof<. 
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Each  in  bis  hunter's  garb  array'd. 

Each  holds  bis  bugle  bom ; 
Their  keen  bounds  at  their  feet  are  laid. 

That  ne'er  shall  wake  the  mom. 
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[MoDBRN  Ballad.— Jambs  H000.J 

"  O  DBARBST  Maijory,  stay  at  home. 
For  dark 's  the  gate  you  have  to  go ; 

And  there 's  a  iiiaike  adown  the  glen. 
Hath  frighten'd  me  and  many  moe, 

"His  legs  are  like  two  pUlars  tall. 
And  still  and  stalwart  is  bis  stride ; 

His  face  is  rounder  nor  the  moon. 

And,  och,  bis  mouth  is  awesome  wide ! 

"  I  saw  him  stand,  the  other  night, 

Yclothed  in  bis  grizly  shroud ; 
With  one  foot  on  a  shadow  placed. 

The  other  on  a  misty  cloud. 

"  As  far  asunder  were  bis  limbs. 

On  tlie  first  story  of  the  air, 
A  ship  could  have  sidl'd  through  between. 

With  all  her  colours  flying  fiiir. 

"  He  nodded  bis  bead  against  the  heaven. 

As  if  in  reverend  mookerye ; 
Then  fauldit  his  arms  upon  hla  breast. 

And  aye  be  shook  bis  beard  at  me. 

"  And  be  pointed  to  my  Haijory's  cot. 
And  by  bis  motion  aeem'd  to  say, 

'  In  yon  sweet  home  go  seek  thy  lot. 
For  there  thine  earthly  lot  1  lay.' 

"  My  very  heart  it  quaked  for  dread. 
And  turn'd  as  cohl  as  beryl  stone. 

And  the  moudies  cheipit  below  the  swalrd. 
For  fear  their  little  souls  were  gone. 

"  The  cushat  and  the  corbie  craw 
Fled  to  the  highest  mountain  height ; 

And  the  little  birdies  tried  the  same, 
But  fell  down  on  the  eertli  with  fright. 


"  Bat  there  was  ane  shamefbl  heronshew. 
Was  sitting  by  the  plasby  shore. 

With  meagre  eyne  watching  powheads. 
And  other  flsbee,  less  or  moro ; 

"  But  when  she  saw  that  grisly  sight 
Stand  on  the  billow  of  the  wind ; 

Grace,  as  she  flapper'd  and  she  flew. 
And  left  a  streamooiy  track  behind ! 

"  And  aye  she  rair'd  as  she  were  wud. 

For  utter  terror  and  dismay; 
And  left  a  skelloob  on  the  dud,— 

I  took  it  for  the  milky  way. 

"  Had  I  not  seen  that  hideous  sight. 
What  I  bad  done  I  could  not  say; 

But  at  that  heron's  horrid  fHgbt, 
I'll  laugh  until  my  dying  day. 

"  Then,  dearest  Maijory,  stay  at  home. 
And  rather  court  a  blink  with  me  ; 

For,  gin  you  see  that  awesome  sight. 
Yourself  again  you  will  never  be." 

"  But  I  have  made  a  tryst  this  night, 
I  may  not  break,  if  take  my  life; 

So  I  will  run  my  risk  and  go : 

With  maiden,  spirits  have  no  strife. 

"  Have  you  not  heard.  Sir  Dominie, 
That  foce  of  virgiu  bears  a  charm. 

And  neither  ghaist,  nor  man,  nor  beast. 
Have  any  power  to  do  her  harm  ?" 

"  Yes.  there  is  one,  sweet  Maijorye, 

Will  stand  thy  firiend  in  darksome  even ; 

For  virgin  beauty  is  on  earth 

The  brightest  type  we  have  of  heaven. 

"  The  colly  cowers  upon  the  swalrd. 
To  kiss  her  foot  with  kindly  eye ; 

The  maskis  will  not  move  bis  toDgue, 
But  wag  his  tail,  if  she  pass  by ; 

"  The  adder  hath  not  power  to  stang ; 

The  slow-worm's  harmless  as  an  eel ; 
The  burly  toad,  the  ask,  and  snake. 

Cannot  so  much  as  wound  her  heel. 
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"  The  angels  love  to  see  her  good. 

And  watch  her  ways  in  bower  and  hall ; 

The  devils  pay  her  some  respect, 

And  God  loves  her,— that  is  best  of  all." 
Si 
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*'  Th«o,  MOth,  III  Uk*  mj  oluuiM,  Mid 
To  keep  mj  tiyat,  whsle'er  nay  be ; 

Why  thoold  a  Tlrtuoiu  nuiklmi  dread 
The  tale  of  a  omty  Dotnlnia  ?" 

"  Ocbon,  oebon,  dear  Matjorja, 
liut  of  yoar  Tirtoe  yoa  are  vain  I 

Yet  jroa  are  in  a  wondroue  haeto, 
In  running  Into  toll  and  pain. 


"  For  mald«n'B  rirtne,  at  the  beet, 

(May  He  that  made  her  kind,  forglTe  her !) 

Is  like  th«  bhie-bell  of  the  waate. 

Sweet,  eweet  a  while,  and  gone  fbr  over  I 

"  It  is  like  what  maJd«n  mueh  admbres,— • 

A  bruckle  eet  of  ohina  itore} 
But  one  fklee  ■tumble,  etart,  or  itep, 

And  down  It  fhlla  fbr  eTermote  I 

"  It  U  like  th«  florid  Eden  roee. 
That  perieheth  without  recalling ; 

And  aye  the  lovelier  that  it  growe. 
It  wean  the  nearer  to  tha  flUling. 

"  It  !■  like  the  flaunting  morning  ekjr. 
That  epreade  ite  blushes  fbr  belbre ; 

But  plash  there  comes  a  storm  of  rain. 
And  all  its  glory  then  is  o'er. 

"  Then  be  not  proud,  sweet  Haijorya, 
or  that  which  hath  no  sura  abode : 

Man  little  knows  what  lurks  within ; 
The  heart  is  only  known  to  God." 

But  Matjory  ■mlled  a  wtllsome  smile. 
And  drew  her  firook  up  to  her  knee ; 

And  lightly  down  the  glen  she  flew. 

Though  the  tear  stood  In  the  Dominie's  a'e. 

Bhe  had  not  gone  a  mile  but  ane, 
Quhlll  up  there  starts  a  droichel  roan, 

And  he  looklt  rueftaUy  In  her  fkoe. 

And  says,  "  Fair  maid,  where  be  yongaon  ?" 

"  I  am  gaun  to  meet  mine  own  true  lore. 
Ho,  Maister  Brownie,  say  your  rede, 

I  know  you  have  not  power  to  hurt 
On«  single  hair  of  virgin's  head." 

The  Brownie  gave  a  gousty  laugh. 

And  said,  "  What  wisdom  you  do  lack  t 

Tor,  If  you  reach  your  own  true  love, 
i  mgj  jiAv«  powtr  wben  you  ooma  back  t"     i 
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Then  next  she  met  an  aidrfai  dame, 
A  weirdly  wltdi  I  wot  was  sha ; 

For  though  she  wore  a  human  Amw, 
It  was  a  gvowome  sight  to  Ma } 
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"  Stay,  pretty  maid,  what  Is  your  haste  ? 

Come,  speak  with  me  before  you  go ; 
For  1  have  nuws  to  toll  to  you. 

Will  make  your  veo  heart  to  glow  t 

"  Tou  claim  that  virgins  have  a  charm. 
That  holds  the  unlverM  at  bay : 

Alas  I  poor  fool,  to  snare  and  harm. 
There  is  none  so  liable  as  they. 

"  It  is  love  that  lifts  up  wofnani  aoal. 
And  givee  her  eyes  a  haaTenly  sway ; 

Then,  would  yon  be  a  blewed  thing. 
Indulge  In  love  without  delay. 

"  You  go  to  meet  your  own  trae  love, 
I  know  It  well  as  well  ean  be  ; 

But,  or  you  pass  a  bowshot  on. 

You  will  meet  ane  thrloe  as  good  as  ht. 

"  And  he  will  press  your  lily  hand, 
And  he  will  kies  your  cheek  and  diin. 

And  you  must  go  to  bower  with  him, 
For  he  is  the  youth  yoor  love  must  win. 

"  And  you  must  do  what  he  deelree. 
And  great  good  fortune  yon  shall  find ; 

But  when  you  reach  your  own  true  love. 
Keep  oloee  your  seeret  In  your  mind." 

Away  went  Marjory,  and  away 

With  lighter  step  and  blither  smile; 

That  night  to  meet  her  own  true  love. 
She  would  have  gane  a  tboosaad  mile. 

She  had  not  pass'd  a  bowshot  on 
Until  a  youth,  in  manly  trim. 

Came  up  and  press'd  the  comely  May 
To  turn  into  a  bower  with  him. 

He  promised  her  a  gown  of  silk, 

A  mantle  of  the  eramosye. 
And  chain  of  gold  about  her  neck. 

For  one  hour  of  her  oompanye. 

He  took  her  lily  hand  in  his. 

And  klss'd  it  with  such  fervenoye. 

That  the  poor  May  began  to  blush. 
And  durst  not  lift  her  modest  e*e. 
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Her  little  heart  began  to  beat. 

And  flutter  nioet  ditqaietlye> 
Bbe  lookit  eaat,  ahe  kwkit  wett. 

And  all  to  He  wbat  ihe  oould  Me. 

Bbe  lookit  ap  to  iieaTen  aboon. 

Though  scarce^  knowing  how  or  why ; 
She  heaved  a  sigh— the  day  was  won. 

And  bright  reatdve  beam'd  la  bar  ajre. 

The  first  >tem  that  ehe  look'd  upon, 
A  tear  atood  on  it«  brow  for  ahame; 

It  drappit  on  the  floor  of  heaven, 
And  ajFB  ita  bliubee  want  and  eauw. 

Then  ICaijory,  in  a  moment  theught. 

That  bleaaed  angcds  miglrt  her  aae ; 
And  often  aaid  within  her  heart, 

"  Do  God'i  own  pk»eU  blodi  fw  nc  ? 

"  That  they  ahali  never  do  agaiik— 
Leal  virtoe  atill  ehaU  be  my  gnide.-*- 

Thou  stranger  youth,  paa  on  thy  way. 
With  ttiee  I  wiU  not  tarn  adda. 

"  The  Angel  of  the  Glen  is  wroth. 

And  where  shall  maiden  find  remade  ? 

See  what  a  hideout  eanopy 

He  is  spreading  high  above  our  head  I" 

"  Take  thou  no  dread,  sweet  Maijorye ; 

It  is  love's  own  curtain  spread  on  high; 
A  timeous  veil  for  maiden's  Uush, 

Yon  Uttle  cmmb-«loth  of  tiie  aJqr. 

"  All  the  good  angels  teke  dalight 
Sweet  woman's  happiness  to  see ; 

And  where  oould  thine  be  so  complete 
As  in  the  bower  this  night  with  n«  f 

Po<»  Maijory  durst  no  answer  make. 
But  stood  as  meek  as  captive  dove ; 

Her  trust  flx'd  on  her  Maker  kind,— 
Her  ejfcs  upon  the  heaven  above. 

That  wicked  wight  (for  sure  no  youtii. 
But  Demon  of  the  Glen  was  he) 

Had  no  mere  power,  but  sped  away. 
And  left  the  maiden  on  her  knee. 

Then,  all  you  vhgias  sweet  and  young. 
When  the  first  whisperings  of  sin 

Begin  to  hanker  on  your  minds. 
Or  steal  into  the  soul  wttkln. 


4^    Keep  aye  the  eyes  on  heaven  aboon. 
Both  of  your  body  and  your  mind ; 
For  in  the  strength  of  God  alone, 

A  woman's  weakness  atrength  shall  find. 

And  when  you  go  to  bower  or  ddl. 
And  know  no  human  eye  can  see. 

Think  of  an  eye  tliat  m-ver  sleeps. 
And  angels  weeping  over  thee. 

For  man  is  but  a  selfish  maike. 
And  littlo  recks  of  maiden^  woe. 

And  all  his  pride  is  to  advise 

The  gate  she's  for  ower  apt  to  go. 

Away  went  bonnie  Maijocye, 

With  aU  her  blossoms  in  the  blight; 

She  had  not  gone  a  bowshot  on. 
Before  she  saw  an  awaome  sight : 

It  was  ane  maike  of  monstrous  might. 
The  terror  of  the  sons  of  men; 

That  by  Sir  Dominie  was  bight. 
The  Giant  Spirit  of  the  Glen. 

His  make  was  like  a  moonahine  cloud 
That  fill'd  the  glen  with  human  form; 

With  bis  gray  looks  he  brush'd  the  faeaMn 
And  Bho(A  them  for  aboon  the  storm ; 

And  gurly,  gaily  was  his  look. 

From  eyne  that  seem'd  two  boiela  blue. 

And  shaggy  was  his  silver  beard 
That  down  the  air  in  streamnrs  flew. 

Oh,  but  that  maid  waa  hard  bested* 
And  maaed  and  moddeilt  in  dismay  1 

For  both  the  guests  of  heaven  and  hdl 
Seem'd  her  fimd  passage  to  taebv. 

When  the  Great  Spirit  saw  her  dread. 
And  that  she  wist  not  what  to  say. 

His  fooe  aasam'd  a  milder  shade. 
Like  midnight  melting  into  day. 

"  Poor  wayward,  artleu,  aimlees  thing. 
Where  art  thou  going,  canst  thou  tell  ?*' 

The  Spirit  sakl,— "  Is  it  thy  will 
To  run  with  open  eyne  to  hell  ? 

"  I  am  the  guardian  of  this  glen. 
And  tis  my  sovereign  Joy  to  see 

The  wicked  man  run  on  in  sin. 

Bank,  rathleM,  gaunt,  and  gveedllye; 
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"  But  itiU  to  guArd  the  Tirtaout  heart 
From  patha  of  danger  and  of  woe, 

Shall  bo  my  eameit.  dearest  part : 

Then  teU  me*  dame,  where  doet  thoa  go  ?" 

I  go  to  meet  mine  aln  dear  love, 
True  happineu  with  him  to  leek,— 
The  oomeUeit  and  kindett  youth 
ThAt  ever  klw'd  a  maiden 'a  oheek." 

The  Bpirit  ihook  hU  silTer  hair. 

That  ttream'd  like  sunbeam  through  the  rain; 
But  there  waa  pity  in  hla  eyne. 

Though  mingled  with  a  mUd  diadain. 

He  whlpp'd  the  maid  up  in  hia  arma 

Aa  I  would  lift  a  trivial  toy — 
Quod  ho,  "  The  upahot  thou  ahalt  aee 

Of  thia  moat  pure  and  virtuoua  Joy !" 

He  took  two  atridet,  he  took  l>ut  two, 
Although  ane  mile  it  acem'd  to  be. 

And  ahow'd  the  maid  her  own  true  love. 
With  maiden  weeping  at  hla  knee ; 

And,  oh !  that  malden'a  heart  waa  aore. 
For  atill  with  teara  ahe  wet  hla  fbet ; 

But  then  he  mook'd  and  Jeer'd  the  more. 
With  threata,  and  language  most  unmeet. 

8he  cried,  "  Oh,  dear  and  cruel  youth, 
Think  of  the  love  you  vow'd  to  me. 

And  all  the  Joya  that  we  have  proved. 
Beneath  the  blekl  of  birken  tree  I 

"  Since  never  maid  bath  loved  like  me, 
Leave  me  not  to  the  world'a  aharp  acorn ; 

By  your  dear  hand  I'll  rather  die 
Than  live  forsaken  and  forlorn  1" 

"  Aa  thou  haat  aaid  ao  ahalt  thou  dree," 
Said  thia  moat  ouned  and  cruel  hind ; 

"  For  I  must  meet  ane  May  thia  night. 
Whom  I  love  beat  of  womankind ; 

"  So  I'U  let  ibrth  thy  wicked  blood. 
And  neither  daunt,  nur  rue  the  deed. 

For  thou  art  lost  to  grace  and  good. 
And  ruin'd  beyond  all  remede." 

She  open'd  up  her  anowy  breaat. 
And  aye  the  tear  blinded  her  e'e ; 

Now  take,  now  take  mine  harmleM  Ilk, 
All  f  ulltleM  bat  ftv  loving  thee  i" 


Then  he  took  oat  a  deadly  blade. 
And  drow  it  fhnn  its  bloody  sh«ath. 

Then  laid  hla  hand  upon  h«r  eyne, 

To  blind  them  fimn  the  stroke  of  dMth. 

Then,  straight  to  pierce  her  broken  heart. 
He  raised  his  ruthless  hand  on  high ; 

Bat  Maijoiy  utter'd  shriek  so  lood. 
It  made  the  monstar  start  and  fly. 

"  Now,  maiden,"  said  the  mighty  Shade, 
"  Thou  see'st  what  dangers  waited  thee ; 

Thou  aee'at  what  anares  for  thee  were  laid. 
All  andemeath  the  greenwood  tree. 

"  Tet  atraight  on  ruin  wouldst  thoa  ran ! 

What  think'at  thou  of  thy  lover  meek,— 
The  comeliest  and  the  kindest  youth 

That  ever  klas'd  a  maiden's  oheek  ?" 

Then  sore,  sore  did  poor  Maijory  weep 
And  cried,  "  This  world's  a  worid  of  woe, 

A  place  of  sin,  of  anare,  and  gin  t 
Alaal  what  ahall  poor  woman  do  ?" 

"  Let  woman  truat  in  Heaven  high, 
And  be  all  venturea  raah  abjured; 

And  never  truat  heraelf  with  man, 
TUl  of  hia  virtue  well  aasund." 

The  Spirit  tum'd  him  round  about. 
And  up  the  glen  he  strode  amain, 

QuhlU  hla  white  hair  along  the  heaven 
Htream'd  like  the  comet's  fiery  train. 

High  aa  the  oagle'a  morning  flight, 
And  awift  as  is  hia  cloudy  way. 

He  bore  that  maiden  through  the  night, 
Enawathed  in  wonder  and  diamay ; 

And  he  flang  her  in  the  Domlnie'a  bed,— 
Ane  good  soft  bed  as  bed  could  be  1 

And  when  tho  Dominie  came  home, 
Ane  rioht  astounded  man  was  he. 

Quod  he,  "  My  dear  sweet  Maijorye, 
My  beat  beloved  and  dawted  dame, 

Tou  are  welcome  to  my  bed  and  board. 
And  this  brave  housu  to  be  thine  hame : 

"  But  not  tin  we  in  holy  church 
Be  bound,  never  to  looee  again ; 

And  then  I  will  love  you  as  my  lifta. 
And  long  at  lift  and  bttath  remain." 
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Then  the  Dominie  took  her  to  holy  ohuich. 
And  wed  her  with  a  gowden  ring ; 

And  lie  was  that  day  a  joyAil  nutn. 
And  happier  nor  a  crowned  king. 

And  nx>re  unamirchit  happineae 
Ne'er  to  an  earthly  pair  wa«  given ; 

And  all  the  days  they  spent  on  earth. 
They  spent  in  thankfiUnets  to  Heaven. 

Now,  maidens  dear,  in  greenwood  shaw. 
Ere  you  make  trystes  with  flattering  men. 

Think  of  the  sights  poor  Maijory  saw. 
And  the  Qreat  Spirit  of  the  Glen. 


4 


[This  very  beautiful  piece  is  written  by  Mr. 
William  Olivbb,  Langraw,  Roxburghshire, 
author  uf  "Eight  Months  in  Illinois."  It  is 
here  printed  fur  tlie  first  time.] 

Tbbab  was  a  voice  heard  on  the  fell, 
Ciying  so  sadly,  "  All  are  gone. 

And  I  must  bid  this  earth  liuewell ; 
Oh  why  should  I  stay  here  alone  ? 
Ealle,  ealie,  oh  fhreweii ! 

"  I've  sought  the  brake,  I've  sought  the  hill. 
The  haunted  glen,  and  swelling  river ; 

I've  sought  the  fountain,  and  the  rill. 
And  all  are  left,  and  left  for  ever. 
Ealie,  &o. 

"  Where'er  the  sunbeam  tints  the  spray. 
That  rises  o'er  the  fUling  waters, 

I've,  needless,  roamed  the  livelong  day. 
In  search  of  some  of  Faerie's  daughters. 
Ealie,  &c. 

"  Each  heather-bell,  each  budding  flower. 
That  blooms  in  wold,  or  grassy  lea. 

Each  bosky  shaw,  each  leaiy  bower. 
Is  tenantleas  by  all,  save  me. 
Ealie,  &;c. 

"  No  more  now,  through  the  moonlit  night. 
With  tinkling  bells,  and  sound  of  mirth. 

We  hie,  and  scare  the  peasant  wight. 
With  strains  by  fiir  too  sweet  Ibr  earth. 
Ealie,  &c. 


"  The  new-made  mother  need  not  fbar. 

To  leave  i^ar  the  cottage  door; 
Alas !  we  never  shall  come  near,  (T^ 

To  change  the  mortal's  infimt  more. 
Ealie,  &o. 

"  No  more,  when  as  the  eddying  wind  \^^^ 

Shall  whirl  the  autumn  leaves  in  air. 

Shall  there  be  dread,  that  elfin  fiend. 
Or  troop  of  wandering  fliys  are  thnre. 
Ealie,  &c. 

"  In  palaces  beneath  the  lake. 

Within  the  rock,  or  grassy  hill. 
No  more  the  sounds  of  mirth  we  make, 

But  all  are  silent,  sad,  and  still. 
Ealie,  &c. 

"Farewell  the  ring,  where,  through  the   W 
dance. 
In  wimling  maze,  we  deftly  flew. 
Whilst  flowing  habr,  and  dren,  would  glance 
With  si>arkling  gems  of  moonlit  dew. 
Ealie,  &o. 

"  We  were  ere  mortals  had  their  birth. 
And  long  have  watched  their  growing  day; 

The  light  now  beams  upon  the  earth. 
And  warns  us  that  we  must  away. 
Ealie,  &o. 

"  Oh  where  are  Thor  and  Wodin  now  ? 

Where  Eifln  sprite  and  Duergar  gone  ? 
The  great  are  fallen ;  we  needs  must  bow, 

I  may  not  stay,  not  even  alune. 
Ealie,  &o. 

"  Ah  me,  the  wandering  summer  broece 
Shall  bear  our  sighs,  where'er  it  goes. 

Or  floating  'mid  the  leafy  trees. 
Or  stealing  odours  fh>m  the  rose. 
Ealie,  &o. 

"  These  sighs,  unknown  shall  touch  the  heart. 

And  with  a  secret  language  speak ; 
To  Joy  a  soothing  care  impart ; 

Add  tears  to  smiles  on  beauty's  cheek. 
Ealie,  &c. 

"  Farewell,  Ihrewell,  for  I  must  go 

To  other  realms,  to  other  spheres ; 
This  mortal  earth  I  leave  with  wo. 

With  grief,  with  wailing,  and  with  tears." 
Ealie,  &c. 
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Zie  Mtoionie  of  JFeatnt^en* 

[MooBKN  BaIUuI.— AtixAMDB*  Laiito.— Han 
prlDtod  for  Um  lint    tim*.— In   th*  notw  to 
CoUlM'f  "Ode  on  the  Popular  Baptntltlons 
of  the  HlghlMids"  it  li  Mfal  that  *'Tlie  Brow- 
nie ftmned  a  claet  of  belnge,  diattnot  in  habit 
and  diipoeiUon   from   the  (kvaldeh  and  mil- 
olileTOUi  elrea  or  fktrles.    In  the  day  time,  be 
lurlud  in  remote  reoeewe  oC  the  old  hooaee  whloh 
be  delicbted  to  haant ;  and  in  the  nlgbt  aeda- 
iotuljr  empkqred  bimeelf  In  dliobarglng  any  labo- 
rloue  taak  whleh  be  thought  might  be  aeoeptable 
to  the  family,  to  wboae  eervioe  he  had  devoted 
hiinaeif ;"— «nd  eerrioe  •Imilar  to  that  narrated 
In  this  ballad  wm  of  very  fjrequent  oeeurrenoe. 
It  if  told  of  a  IJrownle,  tlut  on  a  certain  oooa* 
■ton  he  had  undertaken  to  gather  the  dteep  into 
the  bnght  by  an  early  hvur,  and  eo  aealoualy  did 
be  perfbrm  hie  taik,  that  not  only  wae  there  not 
one  eheep  left  on  the  hill,  bat  be  had  aleo  col- 
leoted  a  number  of  bares,  which  were  found 
fkirly  penned  along  with  them  (  upon  being  oon* 
gmtnhtted  on  hit  estraordinary  eoeceea,  he  ex- 
oiaimed,  "  oonfound  thae  wee  grae  anee,  tiiey 
ooat  me  mair  trouble  than  a'  the  lave  &  them." 
Ho  diaintereeted  waa  Brownie  in  hia  attachment, 
tbat  any  oAr  of  reward,  particularly  of  fbod  or 
elothing,  be  iararlably  reckoned  a  hint  from  the 
Ihrnily  that  thay  wiahed  to  diapenee  with  hia  aer- 
Tleea,  wlUoh  he  hnmediately  tranatanred  to  ano- 
ther.   He  baa  likewlae  been  known  to  have  aban- 
doned a  beloved  haunt,  when  often  dlaturbed  in 
hia  plaoca  of  daily  retirement,  or  when  any  ob- 
aervatlona  were  made  on  hia  appearance,  which 
waa  "meagre,  ahagfiy,  and  wild."    It  la  there* 
fbre  very  probable,  aa  we  hare  no  later  tradition 
reepeoting  the  Brownie  of  the  ballad,  that  the 
queatlun  put  to  him  by  the  tag*  fimnu  at  the 
door  of  the  tkrm-hnuae,  ocoaaioned  hia  departure 
from  hia  fliTourite  Fearnden  Ibr  ever.] 

THAia  livit  ane  roan  on  If orlnayde* 

Whan  Jamia  helde  hia  aine } 
He  had  ane  maylen  fkire  and  wyde. 

And  aarvanta  nyne  or  tene— 

He  had  ane  aarvant  dwellying  neir, 
Worthe  all  hia  maydla  and  men  i 
And  ifha  waa  thla  gyn  ye  wakl  apeir, 
riMBrafniltfofl^Mmiidinl  ( 


Whan  thalr  waa  oome  to  thraehe  or  diohto. 

Or  bame  or  byre  to  dene. 
He  had  ane  biaxy  houre  at  nleht, 

Atweene  the  twall  and  aae ; 

And  thonch  the  aaa'  waa  never  ao  delp. 

And  never  ao  wcet  the  ralne. 
He  ran  ane  errant  In  a  whelp. 

The  Brownie  of  IVamden  I 

Ae  nleht  the  gndewylb  of  the  honae 

rail  aioke  aa  aloke  ooud  be. 
And  for  the  akilly  mammy-wyft, 

Hhe  wantH  them  to  gao; 

The  nleht  waa  darke,  and  never  a  aparke 

Wald  ventore  doun  the  glen. 
For  Mr  that  he  micht  heir  or  aae 

The  Brownie  of  Fearnden  I 

But  Brownie  waa  na  fhr  awa*. 

For  well  he  heard  the  atryfb ) 
And  ablynia  thocbt,  aa  well  he  aaw. 

They  aune  wald  tyne  the  wyft  t 

He  afil  and  monntla  the  rldylng  mear. 
And  throeh  the  wlnde  and  ralne ; 

And  aune  waa  at  the  akilly  wyfe^, 
Wha  Uvlt  owre  the  den  i 

lie  puUit  the  aneke,  and  out  he  apak'. 

That  aha  mkAt  bettere  heir, 
"  Thair  la  a  mothere  wald  gyve  byrth. 

But  haana  atrangthe  to  beir  j 

0  ryae  i  U  ryae !  and  hape  yon  weil, 

To  kelp  you  fra  the  ralne"— 
"  Whanr  do  you  want  me  ?"  quoth  the  wy  V, 

"  O  whaor  bat  owre  the  den  !■• 


Whan  boythe  wanr  moantit  on  the 
And  rldyng  up  the  glen  ; 

"  0  watt  ye  laddy,"  quoth  the  wyb, 
"  Oyn  we  be  neir  the  den  f 


"  Are  we  eom  neir  the  den?"  aha  aald  i 
"  Juat  w}-aht  ye  Aiie  i»  quott  he, 

"  For  waure  than  ye  ha'e  In  your  armia, 
Thia  nloht  ye  wynna  eae  i" 

They  aune  waar  landlt  at  the  dooro. 

The  wyft  he  handit  doan— 
*'  I've  lefte  the  hooee  but  ae  hank 

I  am  a  clever  loun  i"— 
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"  What  rnaka  your  fait  im  bnyde  ?"  quoth J^ 
•he, 

"  What  makt  your  een  sae  wan  ?" 
"  I've  wandert  mony  a  weary  foote. 

And  unko  sichtU  I're  teen ! 

"  But  niynd  the  wyft,  and  mynd  the  wean. 

And  aee  that  all  gae  richt; 
And  1  wj'Il  tak'  you  hame  agen, 

Befoir  the  mornyng  licht. 

"  And  gyn  they  spelr  wha  broobt  you  heir. 

Cause  they  waur  aoaunte  of  men — 
Even  tell  them  that  ye  rade  ahint 

The  Brownie  of  Fearnden !" 


i 


®i^e  ^ane«aioa^« 


[The  woman,  In  whoee  cbaraoter  theae  line* 
are  written,  suppoeea  her  child  to  be  stolen  by  a 
flUiy.  The  ballad  here  given  i*  translated  flrom 
the  German,  by  John  Anster,  Esq.] 

Thb  summer  sun  was  sinking 

With  a  mild  light  calm  and  mellow. 

It  shone  on  my  little  boy's  bonnie  cheeks. 
And  his  loose  locks  of  yellow. 

The  robin  was  ringing  sweetly. 
And  his  song  was  sad  and  tender ; 

And  my  little  boy's  eyes,  while  he  heard  the 
song. 
Smiled  with  a  sweet  soft  splendour. 

My  little  boy  lay  on  my  bosom. 

While  his  soul  the  song  was  quaffing. 

The  joy  of  his  soul  had  tinged  his  cheek. 
And  his  heart  and  his  eye  were  laughing. 

I  sat  alone  in  my  cottage. 

The  midnight  needle  plying; 
I  feared  for  my  child,  for  the  rush's  light 

In  the  socket  now  was  dying. 

There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch. 
Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning; 

I  knelt  to  pray,  but  rose  again. 
For  I  heard  my  little  boy  groaning. 


I  croes'd  my  brow,  and  I  erass'd  Ay  bnut. 
But  that  night  my  child  departed; 

They  left  a  weakling  In  his  stead. 
And  1  am  broken-hearted. 

Oh !  it  cannot  be  my  own  sweet  boy, 
For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow. 

My  little  boy  is  gone  to  God, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow. 

The  dire,e  for  the  dead  will  be  sung  fbr  me. 
And  the  mass  be  chanted  meetly; 

And  1  will  sleep  with  my  little  boy. 
In  the  moonlight  churchyard  sweetly. 


[This  piece  is  by  the  Rbt.  Da.  JAatinoH, 
author  of  the  Scottish  Dictionary.  It  flrst  ap- 
peared  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  We  gire  it  a 
place  here  as  the  WtUtr  K«lpi«  belongs  to  the 
genus  Fairy, 

"  The  principal  design  of  the  anthor  of  this 
piece,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  was  to  gitre  a  speoi< 
men  of  Scottish  writing,  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  classical  ooroporitkNU  of  our  aaoient 
bards,  than  that  which  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed for  seventy  or  eighty  years  past.  As  the 
poem  is  descriptire  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  the  scene  is  laid 
on  the  banks  of  South  Esk,  near  tbe  castle  of 
Inverquharity,  about  five  miles  north  ttom 
Forlar."] 

Arr,  owre  the  bent,  with  heather  blent. 

And  throw  the  forest  brown, 
I  tread  the  path  to  yon  green  strath, 

Quhare  brae-bom  Esk  rins  down. 

Its  banks  alang,  quhilk  haseh  thiang, 
Quhare  sweet-sair'd  hawthorns  blow, 

I  lufe  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 
Of  fleckit  scules  below. 

Ae  summer  e'en,  upon  the  green, 

I  laid  me  down  to  gaze ; 
The  place  right  nigh,  quhare  Caritj 

His  humble  tribute  pays : 
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And  Proaen  proad,  with  rippet  loud^ 

Cums  rarln'  fhte  his  glen ; 
At  gin  he  mlcht  auld  K«k  afflricht. 

And  drive  him  back  ogen. 

An  ancient  tour  appear't  to  lour 

Athort  the  neibourln  plain, 
Quhalf  chieftain  bauld,  In  timet  of  auld, 

The  kintrie  oall't  hit  aln. 

Its  honours  oow't,  its  now  forliow't. 

And  left  the  houlat't  prey ; 
Iti  tkuggin'  wude,  aboon  the  flude. 

With  gloom  owretpreadt  the  day. 

A  dreary  thade  the  cattle  tpread, 

And  mlrker  grew  the  lift ; 
The  oroonin'  kie  the  byre  drew  nigh. 

The  darger  left  hit  thrift. 

The  lavrook  thill  on  erd  wot  ttlU, 

The  wettlin  wind  fell  loun ; 
The  flaher't  houp  forgat  to  loup,  * 

And  aw  for  rett  made  boun.  f 

I  teem't  to  tloom,  quhan  throw  the  gloom 

I  taw  the  riTor  thak', 
And  heard  a  whuih  alangit  it  ruth, 

Oart  aw  my  members  quak'  i 

Syne,  in  a  ttound,  the  pool  profound 

To  oleave  in  twain  appeared ; 
And  huly  throw  the  friohttom  how 

His  form  a  gaitt  uprear'd.^ 

Ha  nuhet  bare,  and  teggs,  for  hair, 
Quhare  ramper-eelt  entwin'd ; 

Of  flithy  gar  hit  e'e-broc«  war. 
With  etkt  and  horte-gellt  lin'd. 


A 


*  The  flthet,  the  hope  of  the  angler,  no  more 
rote  to  the  tly.—Jamieton. 

t  All  commonly  oocurt  In  our  old  writen. 
But  am  It  here  uted,  at  corresponding  with  the 
general  pronunciation  in  Hcotland;  especially 
aa  it  hat  the  authority  of  Dunbar,  in  his  "  La- 
ment  for  the  Dcth  or  the  Mokaris." — Jamition, 

\  It  ItbolieTed  in  Angut,  that  the  tpirlt  of  the 
waters  appears  sometimi-s  as  a  man,  with  a  very 
frightftil  aspect ;  and,  at  other  tbnes,  as  a  horso. 
The  description,  here  given,  must  therefore  be 
viewed  at  the  ofhpring  of  fancy.  All  that  can 
be  said  for  it  it,  that  such  attributet  are  selected 
M  art  appropriate  to  the  Kenery.— Jamieson.      m4 


And  for  hit  een,  with  dowle  thcen, 
Twa  huge  horse-muitclt  glar'd  :| 

From  hit  wide  mow  a  torrent  flew. 
And  toupt  hit  reedy  beard. 


// 


Twa  ilauky  stanei  leemit  hit  ipulc-banet  ; 

His  briskit  braid,  a  whin ; 
Ilk  rib  sae  bare,  a  dtelvy  tkair ; 

Ilk  arm  a  monttroui  fln. 

He  ftrae  the  wame  a  flsh  became, 

With  shells  aw  cuverit  owre : 
And  fur  hit  tail,  the  grislle  whale 

Could  nevir  match  its  pow'r. 

With  drcddour  I,  quhan  he  drew  nigh. 

Hod  malstly  swarflt  uutricht : 
Lots  fleyit  at  lenth  I  gatherit  ttrenth. 

And  tpelrt  quhat  wat  thlt  wioht. 

Syne  thrice  he  thook  hit  feanum  buuk. 
And  thricu  he  tnookerit  loud ; 

From  ilka  e'e  the  flre-flauchtt  flee. 
And  flath  alangit  the  flude. 

Quhan  wordt  he  found,  their  olritch  aound 

Wat  like  the  norlaa  blatt, 
Frae  yon  deep  glaok,  at  Catla't  bnck,0 

That  tkeegt  the  dark>brown  watte. 

The  troublit  pool  conveylt  the  gowl 

Duwn  tu  yon  echoln  rock; 
And  to  his  malk,  with  wilsum  ikmlk. 

Ilk  bird  its  terror  spoke. 

The  trout,  the  par,  now  here,  now  thare. 

As  in  a  widdrim  bang ; 
The  geri-on  gend  gaif  sio  a  stend. 

As  on  the  yird  him  flang : 

And  down  the  stream,  like  levin's  gleam. 

The  fleggit  solmond  flow ; 
The  ottar  yap  his  proy  let  drap. 

And  to  his  hiddils  drew. 


S  South  £sk  abounds  with  the  nreeh-water 
oyster,  v  uigarly  called  the  horte-mutitl ;  and.  In 
former  times,  a  pearl  flshery  wat  carried  on 
hero  to  considerable  extent. — Jamieton. 

II  Part  of  the  Grampian  mountains.  Caila 
appeart  at  a  promontory.  Jutting  out  flrom  the 
prinuipal  ridge  towards  the  plain.  The  Esk,  if  I 
recollect  right,  Isiuei  bom  behind  it.— Jamieton. 
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"  Tile  drotch,"  be  sidd,  "  art  nocht  afraid 
Thy  mortal  life  to  tyne  ?• 
'  '.         How  dar'st  thou  Bcik  with  me  to  speik, 
,  Sae  fax  aboon  thy  line  ? 

"  Yet  sen  thou  hast  thai  limits  past, 
)  That  Binder  sprites  firae  men, 

V-  Thy  life  I'll  spare,  and  aw  declare. 

That  wonns  like  thee  may  ken. 

"In  kintries  nar,  and  distant  ibr. 

Is  my  renoun  propall't; 
As  is  the  leid,  my  name  ye'll  reid. 

But  here  I'm  Ktlyit  call't. 

"  The  strypes  and  Irams,  throw  aw  their 
turns. 

As  weei's  the  waters  wide, 
Hy  laws  obey,  tbair  spring-heads  fkrae, 

Doun  till  the  salt  sea  tide. 

i         "  Like  some  wild  staig,  I  aft  straraig, 
And  scamper  on  the  wave : 
Qaha  with  a  bit  my  mow  can  fit. 
Hay  gar  me  be  his  slave. 

"  To  him  I'll  wirk,  baith  mom  and  mirk, 

Qahile  he  has  wark  to  do; 
Gin  tent  he  tak'  1  do  nae  shak' 

His  bridle  frae  my  mow.f 

"  Quhan  Murphy's  laird  his  biggin'  rear'd, 
1  canyit  aw  the  stanes ; 


*  The  vulgar  idea  is,  that  a  spirit,  however 

frequently  it  appear,  will  not  speijc,  unless  pre> 

viously  addressed.    It  is,  however,  at  the  same 

'   time  believed,  that  the  person,  who  ventures  to 

'   speak  to  a  ghost,  forfeits  his  life,  and  will  soon 

lose  it,  in  consequence  of  his  presumption. 

Jamition. 

f  The  popular  tradition  is  here  faithAtlly  de- 

V  scribed ;  and,  strange  to  tell !  has  not  yet  lost 

N   all  credit.    In  the  following  verses,  the  principal 

'',  articles  of  the  vulgar   creed   in  Angus,  with 

respect  to  this  supposed  being,  are  brought  to« 

V^  getber,  and  illustrated  by  such  fadt  as  are  yet 

appealed  to  by  the  credulous.    If  I  mistake  not, 

none  of  the  historical  circumstances  mentioned 

.    are  older  than  half  a  century.    It  is  only  about 

thirty  years  since  the  bridge  referred  to  was 

-.  Wilt. — Jamiuon.  i 


'-'{>: 


And  mony  a  ehiell  has  heard  me  squeal 
For  sair-brizx'd  back  and  banes,  t 

"  Within  flude-mark,  I  aft  do  wark 

Oudewillit,  quhan  I  please; 
In  quarries  deep,  quhile  uthers  sleep, 

Greit  blocks  I  win  with  ease. 

"  Yon  bonnie  brig  quhan  folk  wald  big. 
To  gar  my  stream  look  braw ; 

A  sair-toil'd  wicht  was  1  be  nioht 
I  did  mair  than  thaim  aw. 

"  And  weel  thid  kent  quhat  help  I  lent. 

For  thai  yon  image  fVam't, 
Abooa  the  pend  whilk  I  defend ; 

And  it  thai  Kelpie  nam't.§ 

"  Quhan  lads  and  lasses  wauk  the  dais, 

Ifarby  yon  whinny  hicht. 
The  sound  of  roe  their  daffin  lays; 

Thai  dare  na  mudge  for  firicht. 

"  Now  in  the  midst  of  them  I  scream, 
Quhan  toozlin'  on  the  haugh ; 

Than  quhihhcr  by  thaim  doun  the  stream. 
Loud  nickerin  in  a  lauch. 

"  Sicklike's  my  Ain,  of  wark  quhan  run : 

But  I  do  ineikle  mair; 
In  pool  or  ford  can  nane  be  smor'd 

Gin  Kelpie  be  nae  there. 

"  Fow  lang,  I  wat,  I  ken  the  spat, 
Quhair  ane  sail  meet  his  deid: 

Nor  wit  nor  pow'r  put  aff  the  hour. 
For  his  wanweird  decreed. 

"  For  oulks  befoir,  alangis  the  shoir. 

Or  dancin'  down  the  stream. 
My  lichts  are  seen  to  blase  at  een. 

With  wull  wanerthly  gleam. 


f  It  is  pretended  that  Kelpie  celebrated  this 
memorable  event  in  rhyme ;  and  tliat  for  a  long 
time  after  he  was  often  heard  to  cry,  with  a 
doIefUl  voice, 

"  Skir  back  and  Mir  banea, 

Carryin'  the  lurd  of  Murphy's  itanes  I" 

Jamieton. 

§  A  head,  like  that  of  a  goi^n,  appears  above 
the  aroh  of  the  bridge.  This  was  hewn  in  honour 
of  Kelpie. — Janueeon, 
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"  O  gl'e  me  mjr  kftll*  my  dow,  my  do«r, 
O  gi'o  me  my  kail,  my  aia  kind  dauie ; 

For  dinna  ye  mind  upo'  the  time. 

We  met  in  the  wood  at  the  well  M0  wearie 

"  O  lay  me  down,  my  dew,  my  dow, 
O  lay  me  down,  my  ain  kind  dearie ; 

For  dinna  ye  mind  apo'  the  time. 

We  met  in   the  wood  at  the   well  lae 
wearie?" 

"  O  woe  to  you  now,  my  dow,  my  dow, 
O  woe  to  yoa  now,  my  wile  fiuue  dMria; 

And  oh !  for  the  time  I  had  you  again, 
Fluoging  the  dubs  at  the  well  aae  wearie !" 


^ag  of  X\t  ^taW  €&Uiii. 


[FaoM 
Hooe.] 


The  Mountain  Baid,"  by  Jai»« 


I  WILL  tell  you  ofane  wondroua  tale, 

Ae  ever  was  told  by  man, 
Or  ever  wae  sung  by  minstrel  meet 

Since  this  base  wortd  began  :— 

It  is  (tf  ane  May,  and  ane  lovely  May, 

That  dwelt  fat  the  MorU  Glen, 
The  fidrett  flower  of  mortal  frame. 

But  a  devil  amongst  the  men  \ 

For  nine  of  them  stieket  themsdveiftolove. 

And  ten  louped  in  the  main. 
And  seven-and-thretty  brake  their  hearts. 

And  never  loved  women  again  j 

For  ilk  ane  trowit  she  was  in  love. 

And  ran  wodde  for  a  while — 
There  was  siecan  language  in  every  look, 

And  a  speirs  in  every  smile. 

And  she  had  seventy  sooces  of  ewes. 

That  blett  o'er  dale  and  down. 
On  the  bonnie  bmid  lands  of  the  Moril  Glen, 

And  these  were  all  her  own ; 

And  she  had  stotts,  and  sturdy  steers. 

And  blithaome  Uds  enew. 
That  danced  as  light  as  glosunlng  fliee 

Out  through  the  ftOling  daw. 
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j|^        And  this  May  she  had  a  snow-white  buU, 
The  dread  of  the  hail  eountrye. 
And  three-and-thretty  good  milk  kye. 
To  bear  him  eompanye ; 

And  she  had  geese  and  goaUagi  too. 

And  ganders  of  muekil  din. 
And  peacocks,  with  their  gaudy  trains, 

And  hearti  of  pride  within ; 

And  she  had  cocks  with  enrled  kaims. 
And  bens,  full  cronse  and  glad, 

1  hftt  chanted  in  her  own  stack-yard, 
And  oaokiUit  and  laid  like  nuul ; 

But  where  her  minnie  gat  all  that  gear 

And  all  that  ktrdly  trim. 
The  Lord  in  Heaven  he  knew  ftill  well. 

But  nobody  knew  but  him ; 

For  she  never  yielded  to  mortal  man. 

To  prince,  nor  yet  to  king- 
She  never  was  given  in  holy  chureh, 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  ring. 

Bo  all  men  wist,  and  all  men  said ; 

But  the  tale  wae  in  sore  mistime. 
For  a  maiden  she  ooold  hardly  be. 

With  a  daughter  in  beauty**  prime. 

But  this  bonnie  May,  she  never  knew 

A  father's  kindly  claim ; 
She  never  was  blese'd  in  holy  (diarch, 

Nor  ohristea'd  in  holy  name. 

But  there  she  lived  an  earthly  flower 

Of  beauty  eo  supreme. 
Some  ftar'd  she  was  of  the  mermaid's  brood. 

Come  out  of  the  salt  sea  fkeme. 

Some  said  she  was  (bund  in  a  flitiy  ring. 
And  bom  of  the  fidry  ijueen ; 

For  there  was  a  rainbow  behind  the  moon 
That  night  she  flibt  vras  seen. 

Some  said  her  mother  wae  a  witoh, 

Come  frae  ane  fhr  eountrye ; 
Or  a  princess  loved  by  a  weird  warlock 

In  a  land  beyond  the  seal 

Oh,  there  are  doings  here  bdow 
That  mortal  ne'er  should  ken ; 
For  there  are  things  in  this  lUr  world 
JH  Beyond  the  leaeh  of  men. 
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Ae  thing  moat  tare  and  certain 

For  the  bedesmen  told  it  me— 
That  the  knight  who  coft  the  Moril  Glen 

Ne'er  spoke  a  word  but  three. 

And  the  nuuone  who  biggit  that  wild  ha' 
Ne'er  epolce  word  good  nor  ill;         [houM 

They  oaine  like  a  dream,  and  paei'd  away 
Like  shadows  o'er  the  liill. 

They  oame  like  a  dream,  and  paa'd  away 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 
But  they  ate  tlieir  bread  like  Christian  men. 

And  drank  of  the  crystal  well. 

And  whenever  man  said  word  to  tham. 
They  stay'd  their  speech  ftiU  soon ; 

For  they  shook  their  heads,  and  raised  their 
And  look'd  to  heaven  aboon.         [hands« 

And  the  lady  oame— and  there  she  'bade 

For  mony  a  lonely  day ; 
But  whether  she  brod  hur  balm  to  Ood— 

To  read  but  and  to  p:  ay- 
There  was  no  man  wist,  though  all  men 

And  guess'd  with fvar  and  dread;  [guese'd. 
But  oh  she  grew  ane  virgin  rose. 

To  seemly  womanheidl 

And  no  man  could  look  on  her  fltoe, 
And  eyne  that  beara'd  so  clear. 

But  felt  a  stang  gang  through  his  heart, 
Far  sharper  than  a  spear. 

It  was  not  like  ane  prodde  or  pang 

That  strength  could  overwin. 
But  like  ane  red  hot  gaud  of  Iron 

Reeking  his  heart  within. 

So  that  around  the  Moril  Olen 

Our  brave  young  men  did  lie. 
With  limbs  OS  lydJer,  and  as  lythe. 

As  duddis  hung  out  to  dry. 

And  aye  the  tears  ran  down  in  streams 
Ower  cl>e«ks  right  woe^begone ; 

And  aye  they  gasped,  and  they  gratte. 
And  thus  made  piteous  moan  i— 

"  Alake  that  I  had  ever  been  bom, 

Ur  dandelit  on  the  knee; 
Ur  rooklt  in  ane  cradle  bed, 

Bontath  M  XBOtfaer'a  e'e  I 


A 


**  Oh !  bad  I  died  before  my  dtoek 

To  woman's  breast  had  lain. 
Then  had  I  ne'er  for  woman's  love 

Endured  this  burning  pain  I 

"  For  love  is  like  the  fiery  flame 

That  quivers  through  the  min, 
And  love  is  like  the  pang  of  deatik 

That  splits  the  heart  in  twain. 

"  If  I  hod  loved  earthly  thing, 

Of  earthly  blithesomeness, 
1  might  have  been  beloved  again. 

And  bathed  in  earthly  bliss. 

"  But  I  have  loved  ane  flreaklsh  tkj 

Of  fh)wardnen  and  sin. 
With  heavenly  beauty  on  the  fhce. 

And  heart  of  stone  within. 

"  0,  fur  the  gloaming  calm  of  death 

To  close  my  mortal  day— 
The  last  benighting  heave  of  breath. 

That  rends  the  soul  away !" 

But  word's  gone  east,  and  word's  gone  west, 

'Mong  high  and  low  degree, 
Quhlle  it  went  to  the  king  upon  the  throne. 

And  ane  wrothflil  man  was  he.— 

*'  What !"  said  the  king,  "  and  shall  we  sit 

In  sackcloth  mourning  sad, 
Quhllle  oil  mine  lieges  of  the  land 

For  ane  young  quean  run  mad  ? 

"  Go  saddle  roe  my  milk-white  steed. 

Of  true  Megalra  brode ; 
I  will  go  and  see  this  wondrous  dame. 

And  prove  her  by  the  rode. 

"  Anil  if  I  find  her  elfin  queen. 

Or  thing  of  fairy  kind, 
I  will  burn  her  into  ashes  small. 

And  sift  them  on  the  wind !" 

The  king  hath  chosen  fbursoore  knights. 

All  busked  gallantlye. 
And  he  is  away  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree. 

And  when  he  oame  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

Ae  morning  fair  and  clear. 
This  lovely  Hay  on  horseback  rode 

To  hunt  the  fiidlow  dear. 
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Her  palfrey  wm  of  tnowy  hue,  4^ 

A  pale  unearthly  thing. 
That  revell'd  over  hill  and  dale 

Like  bird  upon  the  wing. 

Her  screen  was  like  a  net  of  gold. 

That  dazzled  as  it  flew ; 
Her  mantle  was  of  the  rainbow's  red. 

Her  rail  of  its  bonnie  blue. 

A  golden  comb  with  diamonds  bright. 

Her  seemly  virgin  crown, 
Shone  like  the  new  moon's  lady  light 

O'er  cloud  of  amber  brown. 

The  lightning  that  shot  from  her  eyne, 

Flicker'd  like  elfin  brand ; 
It  was  sharper  nor  the  sharpest  spear 

In  all  Northumberland. 


The  hawk  that  on  her  bridle  arm 

Outspread  his  pinions  blue. 
To  ke3p  him  steady  on  the  perch 

As  his  loTed  mistress  flew. 

Although  his  een  shone  like  the  gleam. 

Upon  ane  sable  sea. 
Yet  to  the  twain  that  ower  them  beam'd. 

Compared  they  could  not  be. 

Like  carry  owcr  the  morning  sun 

That  shimmers  to  the  wind, 
So  flew  her  locks  upon  the  gale. 

And  stream'd  af^r  behind. 

The  king  he  wheel'd  him  round  about. 

And  calleth  to  his  men, 
"  Yonder  she  comes,  this  wierdly  witch. 

This  spirit  of  the  glen  * 

"  Ck>roe  rank  your  master  up  behind. 

This  serpent  to  belay; 
I'll  let  you  hear  me  put  her  down 

In  grand  polemic  way." 

Swifl  eame  the  maid  ower  strath  andstrou— 

Nae  dantonit  dame  was  she — 
Until  the  king  her  path  withstood. 

In  might  and  mojestye. 


The  virgin  cast  on  him  a  look. 

With  gay  and  graceful  air. 
As  on  some  thing  below  her  note. 

That  ought  not  to  have  been  tlieie.  » 


The  king,  whose  belt  was  like  to  burst. 

With  speeches  most  divine. 
Now  felt  ane  throbbing  of  the  heart. 

And  quaking  of  the  spine. 

And  aye  he  gasped  for  his  breath. 

And  gaped  in  dire  dismay. 
And  waved  his  arm,  and  smote  his  breast ; 

But  word  he  could  not  say. 

The  spankie  grewis  they  soowr'd  the  dale. 

The  dun  deer  to  restrain ; 
The  virgin  gave  her  steed  the  rein. 

And  follow'd,  might  and  main. 

"  Go  bring  her  back,"  the  king  b«  cried : 

"  This  reifery  must  not  be. 
Though  you  should  bind  her  hands  and  feet. 

Go  bring  her  back  to  me." 

The  deer  she  flew,  the  garf  and  grew 

They  follow'd  hard  behind; 
The  milk-white  palfirey  brush'd  the  dew 

Far  fleeter  nor  the  wind. 

But  woe  betide  the  lords  and  knights. 

That  taigiit  in  the  deU ! 
For  though  with  whip  and  spur  they  plied, 

FuU  flur  behind  they  feU. 

They  look'd  outowre  their  left  shoulders. 

To  see  what  they  might  see. 
And  there  the  king,  in  fit  of  love. 

Lay  spurring  on  the  lea. 

And  aye  he  batter'd  with  his  feet. 

And  rowtea  with  despair. 
And  pull'd  the  grass  up  by  the  roots. 

And  flang  it  on  the  air ! 

"  What  ails,  what  ails  my  royal  liege  ? 

Such  grief  I  do  deplore." 
"  Oh  I'm  bewitched,"  the  king  replied, 

"  And  gone  for  evermore! 

"  Go  bring  her  back— go  bring  her  back- 
Go  bring  her  back  to  roe ; 

For  I  must  either  die  of  love. 
Or  own  that  dear  ladye  1 

"  That  god  of  love  out  through  my  soul 

Hath  shot  his  arrowv  keen ; 
And  I  am  enchanted  through  the  heart. 
The  liver,  and  the  spleen." 
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The  dMT  WM  tlaln ;  the  fojnd  tsain 

Then  doeed  the  rirgin  round, 
And  then  her  fldr  «nd  lily  hMide 

Behind  her  baok  were  bcMsd. 

But  who  should  bind  her  winaome  fcet? 

Thiit  bred  eoch  strife  and  pain, 
That  sixteen  brara  and  belted  kirishti 

Lay  g«q4ng  on  the  plain. 

And  when  she  came  before  the  Uag « 

Ane  irefbl  oarle  was  he; 
Balth  he,  "  Dame,  yon  mnefc  be  my  lo?e. 

Or  burn  beneath  ane  tree. 

"  For  I  am  so  sore  In  love  wHh  thee, 

I  cannot  go  nor  stand ) 
And  thinks  thou  nothing  to  pot  dofftl 

The  king  of  (Ur  Sootiand  ?" 

"  No,  I  can  ne'er  be  love  to  thee, 

Nor  any  lord  thou  hast; 
For  you  are  married  men  each  one« 

And  I  a  maiden  chaste. 

"  But  here  I  promise,  and  I  tow 
By  Scotland's  king  and  crown, 

IfVho  first  a  widower  shall  prore, 
Bhall  claim  nte  ae  his  own." 

The  king  hath  mounted   his  mllk'White 
One  word  1m  said  not  more, —     [steed,— 

And  he  Is  away  Arom  the  Morll  Qlem, 
As  ne'er  rode  king  before. 

He  sank  his  rowels  to  the  naife. 
And  soour'd  the  muir  and  dale. 

He  held  his  bonnet  on  his  head. 
And  louted  to  the  gale, 

Till  wlTce  ran  skrelghing  to  the  door. 

Holding  their  hands  on  high ; 
They  never  saw  king  in  lore  before, 

Jn  such  extremltye. 

And  erery  lord  and  every  knight 

Hade  off  his  several  way. 
All  galloping  as  they  had  been  mad, 

WIthouten  itep  or  stay. 

But  there  was  never  such  dool  and  pain 

In  any  land  befel ; 
For  there  is  wkdiedness  in  man. 

That  frieveth  me  to  tell. 


:  l^V 


There  was  one  agw,  and  oae  alone,  ^ 

Beheld  the  deeds  were  done ; 

But  the  lovely  queen  of  Fair  Heotfand  "^ 

Ke'er  saw  the  mormlaff  nn ;  / 

And  seventy-eeven  wedded  daaee,  ( 

As  fair  as  e'er  were  bom,  \ 

The  very  pride  of  all  the  hwd. 
Were  dead  befave  the  mom. 

Then  there  was  nought  butmoomliit  weeds,  ,' 

And  sorrow,  and  dismay ; 
While  burial  met  with  burial  etlll. 

And  Jostled  by  the  way. 

And  graves  were  hovridt  la  green  kiikyards,  ' 
And  howkit  deep  and  wide ;  ^ 

While  bedlan  BwaHIt  te  v«ry  tofl. 
The  comely  eoepi  to  hlda. 

The  graves,  with  their  unseemly  Jawe,  / 

Stood  gaphig  day  and  night  l^ 

To  swallow  up  the  fUr  and  yooag  ;— 
It  was  ane  grtevoM  light  i 


And  the  bonnie  May  of  the  Moril  Olea 

Is  weeping  in  despair. 
For  she  saw  the  hills  of  Mr  SooUand 

Ck>uld  be  her  hosne  nae  malr. 

Then  there  ware  eharloti  eame  o^  night. 

As  silent  and  as  soon 
As  shadow  of  ane  little  dond 

In  the  wan  light  of  the 


I'  ,^.' 


Some  said  they  came  oat  of  the  roek. 

And  some  out  of  the  aea ; 
And  eone  said  they  were  sent  from  hell. 

To  bring  that  flrir  ladye. 


When  the  day  sky  began  to 

The  grisly  eastern  Ml, 
And  the  little  wee  bat  was  bound  to  seek 

His  dark  and  eery  eril. 

The  fldrset  flower  of  mortal  ftwno 
PaM'd  firom  the  Moril  Glen ; 

And  ne'er  may  such  a  deadly  rye 
tihine  amongst  Ohristian  men  I 

In  seven  chariots,  gilded  bright. 

The  train  went  o'er  the  Ml, 
AH  wrapt  within  a  shower  of  hall : 

Whither  no  man  oovld  tell ; 


^      I 
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Bat  then  wm  a  ship  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

The  like  ne'er  skil'd  the  Awme, 
For  no  m$n  of  her  country  knew 

Her  eoloors  or  her  name. 

Her  meat  wa«  made  of  beaten  gold. 

Her  eails  of  the  eilken  twine. 
And  a  thooaand  pennons  streara'd  behind. 

And  trembled  o'er  the  brine. 

A>  she  lay  mirror'd  in  the  naln. 

It  was  a  eomely  yiew, 
So  many  rainbows  round  her  play'd 

With  every  breese  that  blew. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  rattled  loud. 

Right  over  ford  and  ftm. 
And  swathed  the  flower  of  the  lAoril  Glen 

Fran  eyes  of  siafhl  men. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  wheels  and 
As  wan  as  death  unshriven,  [rowM, 

Like  deod  cloth  of  an  aagri  grim. 
Or  winding  sheet  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see 
Toil  through  the  morning  gray. 

And  whenever  it  reach'd  the  eomely  ship. 
She  set  sail  and  awi^. 

She  set  her  sail  befSMv  the  gale, 

As  it  began  to  sing. 
And  she  heaved  and  rocked  down  the  tide. 

Unlike  an  earthly  thing. 

The  dolphins  fled  out  of  her  way 

Into  the  creeks  oC  Fife, 
And  the  blackguard  seals  they  yowlit  for 

And  swam  ftir  death  and  life.       [dnad. 

But  aye  the  ship,  the  bonnie  ship, 

Ontowrs  the  green  vrave  flew, 
Swift  as  the  soiaa  on  the  wing. 

Or  terrified  sea-mew. 

No  billow  breasted  on  her  prow. 

Nor  leveli'd  on  the  lee ; 
She  seem'd  to  sail  upon  the  air 

And  never  touch  the  sea. 

And  away,  and  away  went  the  bonnie  ship. 
Which  man  never  more  did  see ; 

But  whether  she  went  to  heaven  or  hdl. 
Was  ne'er  made  known  to  ma. 


^      ^  \ 


« 


■] 


iKilmens. 


rFaoM  "  The  Queen's  Wake,"  by  Jamxs  Hooo. 
We  give  this  the  most  beaatlihl  periiaps  of  all 
tlM  Ettriek  Shepherd's  prodnotions,  as  an  ap- 
propriate cloae  to  the  Ballads  on  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy.—"Besides  the  old  tradttkm,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "  on  which  this  ballad  is  founded,  there 
are  some  modem  incidents  of  a  rimilar  nature, 
which  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  yet  are  as 
well  attested  as  any  occurrence  that  has  taken 
place  In  the  present  age.  The  relation  may  be 
amusing  to  some  readers  A  man  In  the  parish 
of  Traquair,  and  county  of  Peebles,  was  busied 
one  day  easting  turf  in  a  large  open  field  opposite 
to  the  mansion-house— the  spot  is  well  known, 
and  stiU  pointed  out  as  rather  unsafe;  his 
daughter,  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  was  playing 
beside  him,  and  amusing  him  with  her  prattle. 
Chancing  to  ask  a  question  at  her,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  receiving  no  answer,  and,  kxAing  be- 
hind him,  he  perceived  that  his  ehild  was  not 
there.  He  always  averred  that,  as  fer  as  he 
could  remember,  she  had  been  talking  to  him 
about  half  a  minute  before;  he  was  certain  it 
was  not  above  a  wh<de  one  at  mesl  It  was  In 
vain  that  he  ran  seardiing  all  about  like  one  dis- 
tracted, calling  her  name ;— no  trace  of  her  re- 
mained. He  went  home  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
may  be  better  conceived  than  expressed,  and 
raised  the  peqple  of  the  parish,  who  searched  for 
her  several  da^  with  the  same  suooeas.  Every 
pool  in  the  river,  every  bush  and  den  on  the 
mountains  around  was  searehed  in  vain.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  fltthcr  never  much  encourag- 
ed the  search,  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
she  was  carried  away  by  some  invisible  being, 
else  she  could  not  have  vanished  so  suddenly. 
As  a  last  resource,  he  apidied  to  the  minieter  of 
Inverleitben,  a  neighbouring  divine  of  esempiaiy 
piety  and  seal  in  religious  mattos,  who  •^jolned 
him  to  cause  prayers  be  oflbred  to  God  for  her 
in  seven  Christian  churches,  next  Sabbath,  at 
the  same  instant  of  time ;  '  and  then,'  nid  he, 
*  if  she  is  dead,  God  will  forgive  our  rin  in  pray- 
ing fer  the  dead,  as  we  do  it  through  tgnoranoe; 
and  if  rile  is  still  alive,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that 
all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  be  unable  to  keep  her.' 
The  injunction  was  punetoally  attraded  to. 
She  was  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  all  the 
ABneighbottriag  ooagregatione,  nest  Smday,  at  the 
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Mine  huur,  and  nerer  were  there  such  prajren  for  A  both,  came  In  ae  the  ikmlly  waa  aittlng  down  1 1 


/. 


^ 


■A  , 


■\ 


fervuur  hi-anl  bffora.  Thurc  waa  one  dtrlne  In 
particular,  Mr.  Duvldeun,  who  prayeil  in  lui'h  a 
manner  that  all  the  hearvn  trembled.  Aa  the 
old  dlviUH  foreboiltd,  to  it  fi'U  out.  On  that 
very  ilay,  ami  within  an  hour  or  the  ttine  on 
which  tlu'Ku  praytre  wvru  offi-red,  thu  girl  waa 
found  In  thu  I'lura  wood,  eitting,  picking  the 
>>ark  ftrufii  a  trv«.  tihe  oould  give  no  iwrfoct  ac- 
count  of  thu  clrcunietanc -H  which  had  licfkllcn 
to  hur,  but  iliu  udd  ahe  did  not  want  plunty 
of  meat,  for  tluit  her  mother  canio  ami  Ted  her 
with  milk  and  bieod  luveral  timee  a-day,  and 
kung  her  to  ilvep  at  night.  Ilcr  hkin  hail  ao- 
quired  a  bluliih  cast,  which  wore  gruduuUy  off  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weelu.  Hit  name  waa  Jane 
IJrowu ;  ihu  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
waa  known  to  many  etlll  olive.  Every  ciroum* 
■tanoe  of  this  Htory  U  truth,  if  the  father's  report 
of  the  sud  lenness  of  her  dlsapi<earanoe  may  be 
relied  on. 

"Another  circumstance,  though  It  happened 
ttlll  biter,  Is  not  K'U  remarkable.  A  shepherd  of 
Tushllaw,  in  tlie  parish  of  Kttrick,  whoeu  name 
was  Walter  I)al;{letBh,  went  out  to  the  heights 
of  that  farm,  one  Habbath  morning,  to  herd 
the  young  sheep  for  his  son,  and  let  him  to 
church,  lie  took  his  own  dinner  along  with 
'ihn,  and  his  son's  breakfast.  When  the  sermons 
were  over,  thu  lad  wont  straight  home,  and  did 
not  return  t«>  his  fatliur.  >'lght  came,  but 
nothing  of  the  old  sheiihvrd  appeared.  When  it 
giew  very  laU;  his  dog  came  home — seemed  ter- 
rlflvd,  an<l  rvflued  to  take  any  moat.  The  family 
were  ill  at  ease  during  the  ni>tht,  es)iec:ally  as 
they  never  hod  known  his  dog  Irnvc  him  before  ; 
and  early  next  morning  the  lad  uioeo  and  went 
to  the  height,  to  look  after  his  father  and  his 
tlock.  He  found  his  sheep  all  bciittcrud,  and  his 
father's  dinner  unbroken,  lying  on  the  some  spot 
where  they  had  parte«l  the  day  before.  At  the 
distance  of  twenty  yards  flrom  the  spot,  the  plaid 
which  the  old  man  wore  waa  lying  as  if  it  bad 
been  Hung  Arom  him,  and  u  little  forther  on,  in 
the  same  direction,  his  bonnet  was  found,  but 
nothing  of  hiniself.  The  country  people,  as  on 
all  such  occasions,  rose  in  great  numbers,  and 
aearcheii  for  him  many  days.  My  fhthor,  and 
■everal  old  men  still  alive,  were  of  the  party. 

^ .'  lie  could  not  be  found  or  heanl  of,  neither  dead 
,  noralive,  and  at  length  they  gave  up  all  thoughts 
^    of  ever  welng  him  more. 

"Un  thu  twentieth  day  after  his  dlsappear- 

^j  Mtiw,  •  sbepherd'a  wife,  at  a  place  called  Ikrry-  ^ 


dinner,  and  said,  that  if  It  were  poaslbto  to  be- 
lieve that  Walter  Dalgklsh  was  still  in  •siatanee, 
she  would  say  yonder  was  he  ooming  down  tha 
hill.  They  all  ran  out  to  wutch  the  phenoma- 
non,  and  as  the  person  approached  nigher,  they 
perceived  that  It  was  actoally  he,  walking  with- 
out his  plaid  and  his  bonnet.  The  place  where 
he  was  flrst  descried  is  not  a  mile  distant  flrom 
that  where  he  was  but  seen,  and  there  is  neither 
brake,  hag,  nor  bush.  When  be  came  into  the 
house,  ho  shook  hands  with  them  all — asked  for 
his  fhmily,  and  spoke  as  if  be  had  been  absent 
for  years,  and  as  if  convinced  aomething  bad  be 
flUlen  them.  As  they  perceived  something  sin 
gular  in  his  looks  and  manner,  they  nnfortu 
natrly  forubore  asking  him  any  questions  at  first 
but  desired  him  to  sit  and  share  their  dinner. 
This  ho  readily  con  plied  with,  and  began  to  sup 
some  broth  with  seeming  eagerness.  He  bad 
only  taken  one  or  two  spoonAils  when  he  tad- 
denly  stopped,  a  kind  of  rattling  noise  was 
heard  in  his  breast,  and  be  sunk  back  in  a  fklnt. 
They  put  him  to  bed,  and  flrom  that  time  forth 
be  never  sfiohe  another  word  that  any  person 
could  make  sense  of.  He  was  removed  to  his 
own  home,  where  he  lingered  a  fbw  weeks,  and 
then  died.  What  befell  him  remains  to  this  day 
a  mystery,  and  fur  ever  must."] 


lioNNiB  Kllmcny  gaed  up  the  glen  ; 
Hut  it  wasna  to  meet  Dunelra's  men, 
Mor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  Isle  to  see. 
For  Kllmcny  was  pure  as  pure  oouid  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  Yorlln  sing. 
And  pu'  the  crcH-Hower  round  the  spring; 
The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  blndbenye, 
And  the  nut  that  hang  firmo  the  haiel  tree ; 
For  KUmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
Hut  lang  may  her  niinny  look  o*er  the  wa', 
A  nd  lang  may  she  seek  1'  the  green-wood  ihaw ; 
Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame, 
And  lang,  lang  greet  or  KUmeuy  come  bame ! 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled, 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead, 
\Vhen  mess  for  Kllmcny 's  soul  had  been  sung, 
When  the  bedes-man  had  prayed,  and  the  dead 

bell  rung. 
Late,  late  In  a  gloamin  when  all  was  still. 
When  the  fringe  was  rud  on  the  westlln  hill. 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  1'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  Its  lane  t 
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When  the  itigle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme,  ^ 

Late,  late  in  the  gloamln  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 

"  Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Lang  ha'e  we  sought  baith  holt  and  den ; 
By  linn,  by  find,  and  green-wood  tree. 
Yet  you  are  haleaome  and  fiiir  to  aee. 
Where  gat  you  that  joup  o'  the  lily  echeen  ? 
That  bonnie  snood  of  the  birk  aae  green  ? 
And  these  roees,  the  fUrect  that  ever  were  seen? 
Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  Ikoe ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  e'e. 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where. 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not 

declare; 
Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cook  never  erew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never 

blew; 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rang. 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  fbrms  she  had 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been ;     [i 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night ; 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream. 
And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam : 
The  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

In  yon  green-wood  ther.>  Is  a  walk. 
And  in  that  walk  there  is  a  wene. 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike. 
That  neither  has  flesh,  blood,  nor  bane ; 

And  down  in  yon  gieen-wood  he  walks  his 
lane. 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 
Her  bosom  happed  wi'  the  flowerets  gay ; 
But  the  air  was  soft  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonnie  Kilmeny  fisll  sound  asleep ; 
She  kend  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  e'e. 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  flur  countaye. 


She  'wakened  on  a  couch  of  the  rilk  lae  sUm, 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim ; 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 
Who  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life ; 
And  aye  they  smiled,  and  'gan  to  speer, 
"  What  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here  ?"— ^ 


"  Lang  have  I  journeyed  the  world  wide," 
A  meek  and  reverend  fere  replied ; 
"  Baith  night  and  day  I  have  watched  the  fhir, 
Rldent  a  thousand  years  and  mair. 
Yes,  I  have  watched  o'er  ilk  degree. 
Wherever  blooms  femenitye ; 
But  sinless  virgin,  tne  of  stain 
In  mind  and  body,  iknd  I  nane. 
Ifever,  since  the  banquet  of  time. 
Found  I  a  virgin  In  her  prime. 
Till  late  this  bonnie  maiden  I  saw 
As  spotless  as  the  morning  snaw : 
Full  twenty  years  she  has  lived  as  fkee 
As  the  spirits  that  sqjoum  in  this  oountiye : 
I  have  brought  her  away  flrae  the  snane  of  men. 
That  sin  or  death  she  never  may  ken." — 

They  elasped  her  vraist  and  her  hand  sae  fiUr, 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kerned  her  hair. 
And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere. 
Saying,  '*  JSonnie  Kilmeny,  ye're  welcome  here ! 
Women  are  tneA  of  the  littand  scorn : 
O,  blessed  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  I 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see,* 
Now  sliall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be ! 
Many  a  lang  year  In  sorrow  and  pain. 
Many  a  lang  year  through  the  world  we've  gane. 
Commissioned  to  watch  Ikir  womankind. 
For  it's  they  who  nonrice  the  immortal  mind. 
We  have  watched  their  steps  as  the  dawninj^ 

shone. 
And  deep  in  the  green-wood  walks  alone ; 
Bf  lily  bower  and  liiken  bed. 
The  viewless  tears  have  o'er  them  shed ; 
Have  soothed  their  ardent  minds  to  simp. 
Or  left  the  oonch  of  love  to  vreep. 
We  have  seen!  we  have  seen!  but  the  time 

must  come. 
And  the  angels  will  weep  at  the  day  of  doom  * 

"  O,  would  the  fidrest  of  mortal  kind 
Aye  keep  the  holy  truths  in  mind. 
That  kindred  spirits  their  motions  see. 
Who  watch  their  ways  with  anxious  e'e. 
And  grieve  finr  the  guilt  of  humanitye ! 
O,  sweet  to  heaven  the  midden's  prayer. 
And  the  sigh  that  heaves  a  bosom  sae  fair  ■ 
And  dear  to  heaven  the  words  of  truth. 
And  the  praise  of  virtue  finas  beauty's  mouth ! 
And  dear  to  the  viewless  forms  of  air. 
The  minds  that  kythe  as  the  body  fitir ! 

"  O,  bonnie  Kilmeny !  firee  flrae  stain. 
If  ever  you  seek  the  world  aaaln, 
9k 
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That  world  of  tin,  ofMrrow  and  hu, 
O,  tell  of  the  Joya  that  are  waiting  here ; 
And  tell  of  the  ligne  yon  ehall  ehortly  lee  t 
ur  the  timee  that  are  now,  and  the  ttmce  that 
be."— 


They  lifted  Kllmeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  wallced  in  the  light  of  a  eunleee  day  > 
The  iky  was  a  dome  of  oryital  bright, 
The  fountain  of  vielon,  and  fountain  of  Uf  btt 
The  emerald  fleldi  were  of  dauUng  glow, 
And  the  tlowert  of  everlaitlng  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  itrpam  her  body  they  laid, 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  mlj^ht  flMto ; 
And  they  emiled  on  hcaren,  when  they  mw  her 

lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  bye. 
And  the  heard  a  eong,  ehe  lieard  it  Ring, 
Hhe  kend  not  where ;  but  mm  eweetly  it  mnf , 
It  fbll  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  mom : 
"  O  !  blest  be  the  day  KUmeny  was  bom  i 
Now  shall  the  bind  of  the  spirits  see. 
Now  shall  it  kun  what  a  woman  may  be  I 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bright, 
A  borrowed  gleid  flrne  the  fountain  of  light; 
And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dun. 
Like  a  gouden  bow,  or  a  beamless  sun, 
Studl  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair. 
And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  trarelling  the 

air. 
But  lang,  lang  after  baith  night  and  day, 
When  the  sun  and  the  world  hare  elyed  away  t 
When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome 

doom, 
KUmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom  I"— 


A    They  bore  her  fkr  to  a  raooDtalii  ffven, 
I    To  see  what  mortal  nevor  had  aeon ; 
I !  And  they  seated  her  high  on  a  purpio  owanl. 
And  bade  her  heed  what  iho  mw  and  hoard. 
And  note  the  changes  the  q>lrlta  wrought. 
For  now  she  lived  in  the  land  of  thooght. 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nor  eon  nor  sUm, 
But  a  crystal  dome  of  a  thousand  dieo : 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nae  land  aright. 
But  an  endiees  whirl  of  gloiy  and  light : 
And  radiant  beings  went  and  oamo 
Far  swifter  than  wind,  or  the  linked  flamo ; 
She  hid  her  een  ftrae  the  daullng  rtow ; 
Hhe  looked  again,  and  the  eoene  waa  new. 


She  saw  a  son  on  a  saromer  sky. 
And  doads  of  amber  sailing  bye ; 
A  lorely  land  beneath  her  lay. 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  moontalne  gray ; 
And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoaiy  piles. 
And  marled  seas  and  a  thousand  ielea ; 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green. 
And  its  lakes  wen  all  of  the  dassllng  sheen. 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slamberlng  lay 
The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  doodlet  gray : 
Which  heaved  and  trembled,  and  gontly  swung. 
On  every  shore  they  seemed  to  be  hang; 
For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  downward 

plain 
A  thousand  times  and  a  thousand  again  t 
In  winding  lake  and  plaoM  flrth. 
Little  pcaoefUl  heavens  In  the  bosom  of  sarth. 


They  bore  her  away,  she  wist  not  how. 
For  she  telt  not  arm  nor  rest  below ; 
But  so  swift  they  walned  her  through 

light, 
'Twas  like  the  motion  of  sound  or  sight; 
They  seemed  to  split  the  gales  of  air. 
And  yet  nor  gale  nor  breese  was  there. 
Unnnrobered  groves  below  them  grew. 
They  came,  they  past,  and  backward  flew. 
Like  floods  of  blossoms  gliding  on. 
In  moment  seen,  in  moment  gi>ne. 
O,  never  vales  to  mortal  view 
Appeared  like  thoee  o'er  which  they  flew  I 
That  hind  to  human  spirits  given. 
The  lowermoet  vales  of  the  storied  heaven  i 
From  thenoe  they  can  view  the  world  below. 
And  heaven's  blue  gatee  with  sapphlrss  glow. 
Mors  glory  yet  unmeet  to  know. 


Kilmeny  sighed  and  seemed  to  grieve. 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  land  did  oloavs ; 
She  saw  the  com  wave  on  the  vals. 
She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale ; 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  olaymoro, 
the      And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  f^usdom  bON ; 
And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  bofbre. 

She  saw  a  lady  sit  on  a  throne, 
The  fliirest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on ! 
A  lion  licked  her  hand  of  milk. 
And  she  held  him  in  a  leish  of  silk ; 
And  a  lelfti'  maiden  stood  at  her  knoe. 
With  a  silver  wand  and  melting  e'e ; 
Her  sovereign  shield  till  love  stole  In, 
And  poisoned  all  the  fount  within. 


Then  a  gruff  untoward  bcdes-num  came. 
And  hundtt  the  lion  on  his  dams ; 
And  the  guardian  maid  wi'  the  dauntless  s'e 
^  She  dropped  a  tear,  and  left  her  knee ; 
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And  ahe  aair  till  the  qoeen  fine  the  1km  lied. 
Till  the  bonnleet  flower  of  the  woild  lej  dead ; 
A  ooffin  wM  Mt  on  a  distant  plidn. 
And  she  saw  the  red  blood  flJl  like  rain : 
Then  bonnjr  Kilmenjr's  heart  grew  salr, 
And  she  turned  away,  and  ooald  look  nae 
mair. 

Then  the  groffgiim  carle  girned  amain. 

And  thejr  trampled  him  down,  but  he  rose 

again; 
And  he  baited  the  lion  to  deeds  of  weir. 
Till  he  lapped  the  blood  to  the  kingdom  dear ; 
And  weening  his  head  was  danger-preef. 
When  crowned  with  the  roee  and  dorer  leaf. 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him  away 
To  feed  wi'  the  deer  on  the  mountain  gray. 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,    and  he  gecked  at 

Heaven, 
But  his  mark  was  set,  and  his  arlee  given. 
Kilmeny  a  while  her  een  withdrew ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  below  her  Ikir  nnAirled 
One  half  of  all  the  glowing  world. 
Where  oceans  rolled,  and  rivers  ran. 
To  bound  the  alms  of  sinful  man. 
She  saw  a  people,  fleroe  and  fell. 
Burst  ftae  their  bounds  like  fiends  of  hell ; 
There  lilies  grew,  and  the  eagle  flew. 
And  she  herked  on  her  ravening  crew. 
Till  the   cities  and  towers  were  wrapt  In  a 

blaze. 
And  the  thunder  it  roared  o'er  the  lands  and 

the  seas. 
The  widows  they  wailed,  and  the  red  blood  ran. 
And  she  threatened  an  end  to   the  race  of 

man: 
She  never  lened,  nor  stood  in  awe. 
Till  caught  by  the  lion's  deadly  paw. 
Oh !  then  the  eagle  swinked  for  lifb. 
And  brainselled  up  a  mortal  strife ; 
But  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south. 
She  met  wi'  the  gowl  of  the  lion'to  mouth. 

With  a  mooted  wing  and  waefU'  maen. 
The  eagle  sought  her  eiry  again ; 
But  lang  may  she  cower  in  her  bloody  nest. 
And  lang,  lang  sleek  her  wounded  breast. 
Before  she  sey  another  flight, 
To  play  wi'  the  norland  lion's  might. 

But  to  sing  the  sights  Kilmeny  saw. 
So  (hr  suipossiug  nature's  law. 


^  The  Anger's  voioe  wad  sink  away. 

And  the  string  of  his  harp  wad  cease  to  play. 
But  she  saw  till  the  sorrows  of  man  were  bye. 
And  all  was  love  and  harmony ; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  ealmly  away. 
Like  the  flakes  of  snaw  on  a  winter  day. 

Then  Kilmeny  begged  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  ooontiye. 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been. 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen ; 
To  vram  ttie  living  maidens  Ihir, 
The  loved  of  Heaven,  the  spirits'  care. 
That  all  whose  mln<b  unmeled  remain 
Shall  bloom  in  beauty  when  time  Is  gane. 

With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep. 
They  luUed  Kilmeny  sound  asleep; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane. 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  green-wood  wene. 
When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled ; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name. 
Lata,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 
And  O,  her  beauty  w  Ihir  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfest  was  her  e'e ! 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare. 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 
In  that  mild  fkoe  could  never  be  seen* 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower  ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye. 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keeped  alar  frae  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  furm  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  tlie  hill  were  cheered ; 
The  wolf  played  blythely  round  the  field. 
The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled ; 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland. 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  even  the  woctends  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 
In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 
O,  then  tiie  glen  was  all  in  motion ! 
Tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  flmlds  the  taoM, 
And  gored  around,  charmed  and  amased ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gaied. 
And  murmured  and  loolted  with  anxious  pain. 
4^  For  something  the  mystery  to  explain* 
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RELATING  TO  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WARS  OF  THE 


t . 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


UntrolDuctiovt. 

[Bbpkimtbs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott**  Minttralqr 
of  the  Scottiah  Border.] 


"  But.  O  my  eonntiy !  how  thaU  memory  trace 
Thy  gloriet,  loit  in  either  Charles's  diyt. 
When  through  thy  fields  destructive  rapine  spread, 
Nor  sparing  infants'  tears,  nor  hoary  head ! 
In  those  dread  days,  the  unprotected  swain 
Moum'd,  in  the  mountains,  o'er  his  wasted  plain ; 
Nor  longer  vocal,  with  the  shepherd's  lay. 
Were  Yarrow's  banks,  or  gropes  of  Kudmnay." 

LAKOHOBifs— Genius  and  Valour. 

SucR  are  the  Tereee,  in  which  a  modern  bard  hae 
painted  the  deaolate  etate  of  Scotland,  during  a 
period  highly  unfitvourable  to  poetical  composi- 
tion. Yet  the  dvil  and  religiotu  wart  of  the 
•eventeenth  century  have  afforded  aome  anhJects 

;  fat  traditionary  poetry,  and  the  reader  la  here 
preaented  with  the  ballada  of  that  dlaaatroua 

-.  aera.    Some  prefhtory  hiatory  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

That  the  Reformation  waa  a  good  and  a  glori- 
oua  work,  few  will  be  auch  alaTiah  bigota  aa  to 
deny.  But  the  enemy  came,  by  night,  and  aowed 
taiea  among  the  wheat ;  or  rather,  the  foul  and 
rank  aoil,  upon  which  the  aeed  waa  thrown. 


^pnabed  forth,  together  with  the  riaing  crop,  a 
plentiflil  proportion  of  peatilential  weeda.  The 
morale  of  the  reformed  clergy  were  aerere ;  their 
learning  waa  uaually  reapectable,  aometimea  pro- 
found; and  their  eloquence,  though  often  coarae, 
waa  vehement,  animated,  and  popular.  But 
th^  never  could  forget,  that  their  riae  had  been 
achieved  by  the  degradation,  if  not  the  &11,  of  the 
crown ;  and  hence,  a  body  of  men,  who,  in  moat 
oountriea,  have  been  attached  to  monarchy,  were 
in  Scotland,  for  nearly  two  centuriea,  aometimea 
the  avowed  enemiea,  alwaya  the  ambitioua  rivala, 
of  their  prince.  The  diaciplea  of  Calvin  could 
acaroely  avoid  a  tendency  to  democracy,  and  the 
republican  form  of  church  government  waa  aome- 
timea hinted  at,  aa  no  unfit  model  for  the  state ; 
at  least,  the  Idrkmen  laboured  to  impreas,  upon 
their  followera  and  hearera,  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  church  ahould  be  aolely  gov- 
erned by  thoae,  unto  whom  Ood  had  given  the 
apiritual  aceptie.  The  elder  Melvine,  in  a  con- 
forenoe  with  Jamea  TI.,  aeised  the  monarch  by 
the  aleeve,  and,  addreaaing  him  aa  "  God'a  aillie 
vaasal,"  told  him,  "  There  are  two  king*,  and  two 
Ungdomea.  There  ia  Chriat,  and  hla  kingdome, 
the  kirke ;  whoae  aubject  King  Jamea  the  Sixth 

^  ia,  and  of  whoae  kingdome  he  ia  not  a  king,  nor 
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bigotry  of  the  unfortaiiAte  Charle*  I.  was  a  blow« 
to  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  flrom  which  it  nerer 
perfectly  recovered. 

It  has  frequeotly  happened,  that  the  virtaes  of 
the  indlTidoal,  at  least  their  excess  (if,  indeea,  j 
there  can  be  an  excess  in  ▼Irtue,)  have  been  Iktal 
to  the  prince.  Never  was  this  more  fully  exem- 
pUAed  than  in  the  history  of  Charles  1.  His  seal 
for  religion,  his  fkmily  affection,  the  spirit  with 
which  he  defended  his  supposed  rights,  while 
they  do  honour  to  the  man,  were  the  fiital  shelves 
upon  which  the  monarchy  was  wrecked.  Impa- 
tient to  accomplish  the  total  revolution,  which 
his  father's  cautious  timidity  had  left  incomplete, 
Charles  endeavoured  at  once  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  the  church-government,  and  to  renew, 
in  England,  the  temporal  domination,  of  his 
predecessor,  Henry  YIII.  The  Auious  temper  of 
the  Scottish  nation  first  took  fire;  and  the 
brandished  footstool  of  a  prostitute  *  gave  the 
signal  for  civil  dissension,  which  ceased  not  till 
the  church  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
constitution;  till  the  nation  had  stooped  to  a 
military  despotism;  and  the  monarch  to  the 
block  of  the  executioner. 

The  consequence  of  Charles'  hasty  and  arbitrary 
measures  was  soon  evident.  The  united  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  entered  into  the 
SoLBMN  LxAouB  AMD  CovBitAMT,  by  whlch  mem- 
orable deed,  they  subscribed  and  swore  a  national 
renunciation  of  the  hierarchy.  The  walls  of  the 
prelatic  Jericho  (to  use  the  language  of  the  times) 

*  "  Ovt,  falte  loon!  milt  thou  tay  the  nuut  at 
my  l*ig  (tttr,")  was  the  well-known  exclamation 
of  Margaret  Geddes,  as  she  discharged  her  missile 
tripod  against  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  privy -council,  was 
endeavouring  to  rehearee  the  common  prayer. 
Upon  a  seat  more  elevated,  the  said  Margaret 
had  shortly  before  done  penance,  before  the  con- 
gregation, for  the  sin  of  fornication ;  such,  at 
least,  is  the  Tory  tradition.— Sco/^  iJenny  Ged- 
dtt,  not  Margaret,  is  the  name  usually  bestowed 
on  this  heroine.  Bums  had  a  (kvourite  mare 
called  after  her.J 


were  thus  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  curia 
of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  denounced  against  those 
who  should  rebuUd  them.    While  the  olergy- 
tiiundered,  fhim  the  pulpits,  against  the  prelatists 
and  malignants  (by  which  names  were  distin- 
guished the  scattered  and  heartless  adherents  of 
Charles,)  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  arms,  hur- 
ried to  oppoee  the  march  of  the  English  army, 
which  now  advanced  towards  their  border*.    At 
the  head  of  their  defensive  forces  tiiey  placed 
Alexander  Lesly,  who,  with  many  of  his  best 
ofBcers,  lud  been  trained  to  war  under  the  great 
Gustavus  Addphus.    They  soon  assembled  an 
army  of  S6,000  men,  whose  camp,  upon  Dnnse- 
Law,  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witneas.    "  Mr 
Baillie  acknowledges,  that  it  was  an  agreeable 
fbast  to  his  eyes,  to  survey  the  place ;  it  Is  a  round 
hill,  about  a  Soots  mile  in  circle,  rising,  with  vety 
little  declivity,  to  the  height  of  a  bow-shot,  and 
the  head  somewhat  plain,  and  near  a  quarter  of 
a  rnOe  in  length  and  breadth ;  on  the  top  it  was 
garnished  with  near  forty  field-pieces,  pointed 
towards  the  east  and  south.    The  colonels,  who 
were  mostly  noblemen,  as  Bothes,  CassUis,  Egling- 
ton,  Palhonaie,  Lindsay,  Lowdon,  Boyd,  Sinclair, 
Balcarras,  Flemyng,   Kirkcudbright,   Erskine, 
Montgomery,  Tester,  &c.,  lay  in  laige  tents  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  regiments ;  their  cap- 
tains, who  generally  were  barons,  or  chief  gentle- 
men, lay  around  them  :  next  to  these  were  the 
lieutenants,  who  were  generally  old  veterans,  and 
had  served  in  that,  or  a  higher  station,  over  sea ; 
and  the  common  sokUers  lay  outmost,  all  in  huts 
of  timber,  covered  with  divot,  or  straw.    Every 
company,  which,  according  to  the  first  plan,  did 
consist  of  two  hundred  men,  had  their  colours 
flying  at  the  captain's  tent  door,  with  the  Scots 
arms  upon  them,  and  this  motto,  in  golden  let- 
ters, 'For  Christ's  Crown  akd  Covxnaht."* 
Against  this  army,  so  well  arrayed  and  disciplined, 
and  whose  natural  hardihood  was  edged  and  ex- 
alted by  a  high  opinion  of  their  sacred  cause, 
Charles  marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  ibroe,  but 
>  divided  by  the  emulation  of  the  oommanden. 
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and  encnrated  by  dUuae  of  anni.    A  fitlntne«  of  A  of  thto  wcond  army.    Doubtli 
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■pirlt  pervaded  tb«  royal  anny,  and  the  king 
•looped  to  a  treaty  with  hie  Scottish  labjecte. 
Thli  treaty  wae  eoon  broken ;  and,  in  the  &>!• 
lowing  year,  Dunee-Law  again  preaented  the 
■ante  edifying  ■pectacle  of  a  preebyterian  army. 
But  the  Scote  were  not  contented  with  remain- 
ing there.  They  pawed  Uie  Tweed;  and  the 
Englieh  troope,  in  a  eklrmieh  at  Newborn, 
•howed  either  more  disaffection,  or  oowardioe, 
than  had  at  any  former  period  diegraoed  their 
national  character.  Thia  war  was  concluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Bippon ;  in  conseqaenoe  of  which, 
and  of  Ctuu-les's  oonoeesions,  made  daring  his 
subtequent  visit  to  his  native  country,  the  Soot- 
tish  parliament  congratulated  him  on  departing 
"  a  contented  king  from  a  contented  people." 
If  such  content  ever  existed,  it  was  of  short 
duration. 

The  storm,  which  had  been  soothed  to  tempo- 
rary rest  in  Scotland,  burst  forth  in  England 
with  treble  violence.  The  popular  clamour  ac- 
cused Charles,  or  his  ministers,  of  fbtohing  into 
Britain  the  religion  of  Bume,  and  the  policy  of 
Constantinople.  Tlie  Scots  felt  most  keenly  the 
first,  and  the  English  the  second,  of  these  aggres- 
sions. Accordingly,  wlien  the  civil  war  of  Eng- 
land broke  forth,  the  Scots  nation,  for  a  time, 
regarded  it  In  neutrality,  though  not  with  in- 
diflbrenoo.  But,  when  the  successes  of  a  prelatio 
monarch,  against  a  preebyterian  parliament, 
were  paving  the  way  fur  rebuilding  the  system  of 
hierarchy,  they  could  no  longer  remain  inactive. 
Bribed  by  the  delusive  promise  of  Sir  Uenry 
Vane,  and  Marshall,  the  parliamentary  oommis- 
siouors,  that  the  church  of  England  should  be 
reformed,  "aooording  to  the  word  of  Ood," 
which,  they  fondly  believed,  amounted  to  an 
adoption  of  presbytery,  they  agreed  to  send  suc- 
cours to  thoir  brethren  of  England.  Alexander 
J.fsly,  who  ought  to  have  ranked  among  the 
"contented  "  sut^jects,  having  been  raised  by  the 
king  to  the  honours  of  Earl  of  Leven,  was,  never- 


wbere  loaurrce- 
tion  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  rewarded,  • 
numarch  has  little  right  to  expect  gnUftade  for 
beneflte,  which  all  the  world,  as  well  as  the  m> 
celver,  must  attribute  to  foar.  Yet  something  ia 
dne  to  decency ;  and  the  best  apcdogy  for  Lealjr, 
is  his  seal  for  proi>agating  presbyterlanism  in 
England,  Um  bait  which  had  caught  the  whole 
parliament  of  Scotland.  But,  although  the  Earl 
of  Leven  was  commander-in-chief,  Darkl  Lealy, 
a  yet  more  renowned  and  active  soldier  than 
himself,  was  major-general  of  the  cavalry,  and, 
in  truth,  bore  away  the  laurels  of  the  expedition. 
The  words  of  the  following  march,  which  was 
played  In  the  van  of  this  prcsbyteriaa  oroMde, 
were  first  published  by  Allan  Bamaay,  in  hie 
"  Evergreen;"  and  they  breathe  the  Teiy  spirit 
we  might  expect.  Mr  Bitson,  in  his  ooUeetion 
of  Scottish  songs,  has  favoured  the  pablio  with 
the  music,  wlxich  seems  to  have  been  adi^tted  to 
the  bagpipes. 

March!  inarch! 
Why  the  devil  do  ye  na  march? 
SUud  to  your  armi,  my  Udi, 
Pight  in  good  order ; 
Front  about,  ye  inu«keteers  all. 
Till  ye  come  tu  the  EnfUth  l>order ; 
SUnd  til't,  and  flght  lilte  men, 
True  KOipel  to  maintain. 
The  uarlinnient't  biythe  to  tee  at  a'  coming. 
When  to  the  kirk  we  come, 
We'll  iiurge  it  ilka  loom, 
Frae  popiah  reliquei,  and  a'  tic  innovation. 
That  a'  the  warld  may  lee. 
There'*  nane  in  the  right  but  we, 
Of  the  auld  Scottish  nation. 
Jenny  •hall  wear  the  hood, 
Jocky  the  tark  of  God; 
And  the  kiit-fou  of  whiatlea, 
That  mak'  cic  a  cleiro. 
Our  pi]ipri  braw 
Rliall  ha'e  them  a', 
Whate'er  come  on  it: 
Du»k  up  your  plaidi,  my  Uda! 
Cook  up  your  Donneta ! 

Da  Capo. 

The  hatred  of  the  old  presbyterians  to  the  organ 
was  apparently  invincible.  It  is  here  vilified 
with  the  name  of  a  "  cheet-full  of  whistles,"  aa 
the  episcopal  chapel  at  Olaagow  was,  by  the  val- 
gw,  opprobriously  termed  the  "  Whistling  Kirk.'* 


thelees,  readily  induced  to  accept  the  command  ^Tet,  such  is  the  revolution  of  sentiment  upon 
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this,  as  upon  more  important  points,  that  reports  9k 
have  lately  been  cnrrent,  of  a  plan  to  introdaoe 
this  noble  instnunent  into  presbyterian  congre- 
gations. 

The  share,  which  Lesly's  army  bore  in  the 
action  of  Marston  Moor,  lias  been  exalted,  or 
depressed,  as  writers  were  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  nations,  to  the  presbyterian  or 
independent  Qictions.  Mr  Laing  concludes  with 
laudable  impartiality,  that  the  victory  was  equally 
due  to  "  Cromvpell's  iron  brigade  of  disciplined 
independents,  and  to  three  regiments  of  Lesly's 
horse."— Yol.  i.  p.  S44. 

In  the  insurrection  of  1640,  all  Scotland,  south 
from  the  Grampians,  was  actively  and  xealoosly 
engaged.  But,  after  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  the 
first  fbry  of  the  revolutionary  torrent  may  be  said 
to  have  foamed  off  its  force,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  began  to  look  round,  with  horror,  upon 
the  rocks  and  shelves  amongst  which  it  had  hur- 
ried them.  Numbers  regarded  the  delbnoe  of 
Scotland  as  a  Just  and  necessary  warflure,  who 
did  not  see  the  same  reason  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  England.  The  visit  of  King  Charles  to 
the  metropolis  of  his  fitthers,  in  all  probability, 
produced  its  effect  on  his  nobles.  Some  were 
allied  to  the  house  of  Stuart  by  blood ;  all  re- 
garded it  as  the  source  of  their  honours,  and 
venerated  the  ancient  hereditary  royal  line  of 
Scotland.  Many,  also,  had  fidled  in  obtaining 
the  private  objects  of  ambition,  or  selfish  policy, 
which  had  induced  them  to  rise  up  against  the 
crown.  Amongst  these  late  penitents,  the  weU- 
known  nuurquis  of  Montrose  was  distinguished 
as  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  recede  from  the 
paths  of  rude  rebellion.  Moved  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  patriotism,  or  perhaps  of  religion,  but  yet 
more  by  ambition,  the  sin  of  noble  minds,  Mon- 
trose had  engaged,  eageriy  and  deeply,  upon  the 
side  of  the  covenanters.  He  had  been  active  in 
pressing  the  town  of  Aberdeen  to  take  the  cove- 
nant, and  his  success  against  the  Gordons,  at  the 
bridge  of  Dee,  left  that  royal  burgh  no  other 
means  of  safety  from  pillage.    Attheheadofhis«K> 


own  battalion,  he  waded  throogh  the  Tweed,  in 
1640,  and  totally  routed  the  vanguard  of  the 
king's  cavalry.  But,  in  1643,  moved  with  resent* 
ment  against  the  covenanters,  who  preferred,  to 
his  prompt  and  ardent  character,  the  caution  of 
the  wily  and  politic  earl  of  Atgyle,  or  seeing,  per- 
haps, that  the  final  views  of  that  party  were  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  monarchy,  and  of 
the  constitution,  Montrose  espoused  the  fitlling 
cause  of  royalty,  and  raised  the  Highland  clans, 
whom  he  united  to  a  small  body  of  Irish,  com- 
manded by  Alexander  Maodonald,  still  renowned 
in  the  north,  under  the  titie  of  Colkitto.  With 
these  tumultuary  and  uncertain  forces,  he  rushed 
forth,  like  a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  and 
oommenced  a  rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  vic- 
tory. At  Tippermoor,  where  he  flint  met  the 
covenanters,  their  defeat  was  so  effectual,  as  to 
appal  the  presbyterian  courage,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  eighty  years.  *    A  second  army  was  de- 


*  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection, 
in  the  year  1710,  the  earl  of  Rothes,  sheriff  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Fife,  issued  out 
an  order  for  "all  the  fondble  men  of  the  countie 
to  meet  him  at  a  place  called  Oashmoor.  The 
gentiemen  took  no  notice  of  his  orders,  nor  did 
the  commons,  except  those  whom  the  ministers 
forced  to  go  to  the  place  of  rendezvonse,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  being  all  that 
their  utmost  diligence  could  perform.  But  those 
of  that  countie,  having  been  taught  by  their  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  not  good  meddling  with  edge 
tools,  especiallie  in  the  hands  of  Highlandmen, 
were  very  averse  from  taking  armes.  No  sooner 
they  reflected  on  the  name  of  the  place  of  ren- 
deivouse,  Cashmoor,  than  Tippermoor  was  called 
to  mind;  a  place  not  tu  from  thence,  where 
Montrose  had  routed  them,  when  under  the  com- 
mand of  my  great-grand-uncle,  the  earl  of 
Wemyas,  then  general  of  Clod's  armie.  In  a 
word,  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  place,  called '  Moor,' 
appeared  ominous;  and  that,  with  the  flying 
report  of  the  Highlandmen  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Perth,  made  them  throw  down 
their  armes,  and  run,  notwithstanding  the  trou- 
ble that  Rothes  and  the  ministers  gave  themselves 
to  stop  them."— ITS.  Memoirs  qfLord  St  Clair. 
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featoU  under  the  walU  of  Aberdeen;  and  tbej^ 
pillage  of  the  ill-fittrd  town  was  doomed  to  ezpl* 
ate  the  principles  which  Hontroee  himeelf  had 
former!/  Impoeed  upon  them.  Argjrleehlre  nest 
i-xperlenoed  hU  arnu ;  the  domaliii  of  hU  rival 
were  treated  with  more  than  military  aercrity; 
and  Aivyle  hlmwir,  advancing  to  Inverlochy  for 
the  deibnoe  of  hie  countiy,  was  totally  and  dli- 
gmoeftilly  routed  by  Montroee.  Preeeed  betwixt 
two  armiei  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by 
the  moci  experienced  general*  of  the  Covenant, 
MontroM  diqilayed  more  military  iklU  in  the 
Mtonlihlngly  rapid  marches,  by  which  he  avoided 
flghting  to  disadvantage,  than  even  in  the  field 
of  victory.  IJy  one  of  those  hurried  marches, 
fWrni  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine  to  the  heart  of 
Invvrness-shiru,  he  was  enabled  to  attack,  and 
totally  to  defeat,  the  Covenanters,  at  Auldeme, 
though  be  brought  into  the  fleld  hardly  one>half 
of  their  (broes.  Ualilie,  a  veteran  offloor,  was 
next  routed  by  him,  at  the  viUago  of  Alford,  in 
Htrathbogie.  Encouraged  by  these  repeated  and 
sjilendid  succesies,  Montroso  now  dejccndod  into 
the  heart  of  dootUnd,  and  fought  a  Moody  and 
decisive  battle,  near  Kilsyth,  where  fbur  thou- 
sand Oovenanteis  fell  under  the  Highland  clay* 
more. 

This  victory  opened  the  whole  of  Scotland  to 
Montrose.  He  occupied  the  capital,  and  marched 
forward  to  the  border ;  not  merely  to  complete 
the  samectlon  of  the  southern  provinces,  but 
with  the  flattering  hope  of  pouring  his  victorious 
army  into  Kngland,  and  bringing  to  the  support 
vt  Charles  the  sword  of  his  paternal  tribes. 

Half  a  century  before  Montrose's  career,  the 
state  of  the  borders  was  such  as  might  have 
enabled  him  easily  to  have  accomplished  his 
daring  plan.  The  iiiarquis  of  Douglas,  the  carls 
of  Hume,  Roxburgh,  Traqualr,  and  Annandale, 
were  all  descended  of  mighty  border  chiefs, 
whose  ancestors  could,  each  of  them,  have  led 
into  the  fluid  a  body  of  their  own  vassals,  equal 
In  nnmbtrs,  and  superior  in  discipline,  to  the 
AI7I)/  ot  Montroee.    But  the  military  spirit  of  m 


the  borderers,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
ohieft,  had  been  much  broken  since  the  anion  of 
the  orowna.  The  disarming  acts  of  James  had 
been  carried  rigorously  into  execution,  and  th« 
smaller  proprietors,  no  longer  ibeling  the  neoes> 
sity  of  protection  flrom  their  chiefs  in  war,  had 
aq>lred  to  Independence,  and  embraoed  the  tenets 
of  the  Covenant.  Without  imputing,  with 
Wishart,  absolute  treachery  to  the  border  nohlee, 
it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  looked  with  envy 
upon  Montrose,  and  with  dread  and  aTenio& 
upon  his  rapacious  and  disorderly  fbnes.  Henoe, 
had  it  been  in  their  power,  it  might  not  have  al- 
together suited  their  inclinations,  to  have  brought 
the  strength  of  the  border  lances  to  the  support 
of  the  northern  elans.  The  onoe  formidable  name 
of  Douglas  still  suflloed  to  raise  some  bands,  by 
whom  Montrose  was  Joined,  in  his  march  down 
the  Gala.  With  these  relnfiHroements,  and  with 
the  remnant  of  his  Highlanders  (fbr  a  grsat  num* 
ber  had  returned  home  with  Colkitto,  to  deposit 
their  plunder,  and  provide  for  their  fkmilles,) 
Montroee,  after  traversing  the  border,  finally 
encamped  upon  the  field  of  Philiphaui^ 

The  rivi-r  Ettrick,  immediately  after  its  Juno- 
tlon  with  the  Yarrow,  and  previous  to  its  fldllng 
into  the  Tweed,  makes  a  large  sweep  to  the  south- 
ward,  and  winds  almost  beneath  the  lofty  bank, 
on  which  the  town  of  Selkirk  stands ;  leaving, 
upon  the  northern  side,  a  large  and  level  plain, 
extending  in  an  easterly  diroetion,  IVom  a  hill, 
covered  with  natural  oopse*wood,  called  the  Hare- 
head  •wood,  t>  the  high  ground  whidi  fbrms  ths 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Sunderland-hall.  This 
pUin  is  called  Philiphaugh:  *  it  is  about  a  mil* 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mils 
broid ;  and,  being  deftinded,  to  the  northward, 
by  the  high  hills  which  separate  Tweed  ttma 


*  The  Scottish  language  is  rich  In  words,  ex- 
pressive of  local  situation.  The  single  word 
Aai^A,  conveys  to  a  Scotsman  almost  all  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  text,  by  cir- 
cumlocutory description. 
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TftRow,  by  the  rirer  in  flront,  and  by  the  high  A  have,  the  next  morning,  advanced  toward  Hon« 


grounds,  already  mentioned,  on  each  flank,  it 
forms,  at  once,  a  convenient  and  a  eeeaie  field  of 
enoampment.  On  each  flank  Montroee  threw  op 
•ome  trenches,  which  are  still  Titible ;  and  here 
be  posted  his  infkntry,  amounting  to  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  He  himself  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  burgh  of  Selkirk,  and,  with 
him,  the  cavalry,  in  number  hardly  one  thousand, 
but  respectable,  as  being  chiefly  composed  of 
gentlemen,  and  their  immediate  retainers.  In 
this  manner,  by  a  fktal  and  unaccountable  error, 
the  river  Ettrick  was  thrown  betwixt  the  cavalry 
and  infkntry,  which  were  to  depend  upon  each 
other  for  intelligence  and  mutual  support.  Bat 
this  might  be  overiooked  by  Montrose,  in  the 
conviction,  that  there  was  no  armed  enemy  of 
Charles  in  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  for  he  is  said 
to  have  employed  the  night  in  writing  and  dis- 
patching this  agreeable  intelligence  to  the  Ung. 
Such  an  enemy  was  already  within  four  miles  of 
his  camp. 

Becalled  by  the  danger  of  the  cause  of  the 
Covenant,  General  David  Lesly  came  down  firom 
England,  at  the  head  of  those  iron  squadrons, 
whose  force  had  been  proved  in  the  fktal  battle 
of  Long  Manton  Moor.  His  army  consisted  of 
firom  five  to  six  thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry. 
Lesly's  first  plan  seems  to  have  been,  to  occupy 
the  mid-land  counties,  so  as  to  intercept  the  re- 
turn of  Montrose's  Highlanders,  and  to  force  him 
to  an  unequal  combat.  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  eastern  coast,  from  Berwick  to  Tranent : 
but  there  he  suddenly  altered  his  direction,  and, 
crosdng  through  Mid-Lothian,  turned  agidn  to 
the  southward,  and,  following  the  course  of  Gala 
water,  arrived  at  Melrose,  the  evening  befbre  the 
engagement.  How  it  is  possible  that  Montrose 
should  have  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
march  of  so  considerable  an  army,  seems  almost 
inconceivable,  and  proves,  that  the  country  was 
strongly  disaflbcted  to  his  cause,  or  person.  Still 
more  extraordinary  does  it  appear,  that,  even 


trose's  encampment,  without  being  descried  by  a 
ringle  scout.  Such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
it  was  attended  with  all  the  consequences  of  the 
most  complete  surprlsal.  The  first  intimation 
that  Montrose  received  of  the  march  of  Lesly, 
was  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  or,  rather,  that 
irbkih  attended  the  unresisted  slaughter  of  his 
inihntry,  who  never  formed  a  line  of  battle :  the 
right  wing  alone,  supported  by  the  thickets  of 
Harehead-wood,  and  by  the  entrendmients, 
which  are  there  still  visible,  stood  firm  (br  some 
time.  But  Lesly  had  detadied  two  thousand  men 
who,  crossing  the  Ettrick  still  higher  up  than  his 
main  body,  assaulted  the  rear  of  Montrose's  right 
wing.  At  this  moment  the  marquis  himself  ar- 
rived, and  beheld  his  army  dispersed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  irretrievable  rout.  He  had  thrown  him- 
self upon  a  horse  the  instant  he  heard  the  firing, 
and,  followed  by  such  of  his  disorderly  cavalry, 
as  had  gathered  upon  the  alarm,  he  gall<q>ed  firom 
Sdkirk,  crossed  the  Ettrick,  and  made  a  bold  and 
desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  th» 
day.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  and,  after  cutting  his 
way,  almost  singly,  through  a  body  of  Lesly's 
troopers,  the  gallant  Montrose  graced  by  his  ex- 
ample the  retreat  of  the  fligitives.  That  retreat 
he  continued  up  Yarrow,  and  over  Minch-moor ; 
nor  did  he  stop  till  he  arrived  at  Traquair,  six- 
teen miles  Arom  the  field  of  battle.  Upon  Phillp- 
haugh  he  lost,  in  one  defeat,  the  fhiit  of  six 
splendid  victories :  nor  was  he  again  able  effeotu- 
ally  to  make  head,  in  Scotland,  against  the  cove- 
nanted cause.  The  number  slain  in  the  field  did 
not  exceed  three  or  four  hundred ;  for  the  fugi- 
tives found  refUge  in  the  mountains,  which  had 
often  been  the  retreat  of  vanquished  armies,  and 
were  impervious  to  the  pursuer's  cavalry.  Lesly 
abused  his  victory,  and  dishonoured  his  arms,  by 
slaughtering,  in  cold  blood,  many  of  the  prisoners 
whom  he  had  taken;  and  the  court-yard  of 
Newark  castle  is  said  to  have  been  the  q>ot,  upon 
which  they  were  shot  by  his  command.    Many 


\ 


with  the  advantage  of  a  thick  mist,  Lesly  should  Mothers  are  said,  by  Wishart,  to  have  been  pred- 
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pHatod  from  a  high  brhlKeorer  the  Tweed.  Thii,Aeztrieaied  hlmadf  with  the  most  daffolarabllHy, 


•1  Mr  Laiog  rrnuuiH,  it  impoMiblet 
there  wm  not  a  bridge  orer  the  Tweed  betwixt 
Peebleeandllerwick.  But  there  ie  an  old  bridge 
wrer  tlie  Ettrlcli,  on\j  foor  milee  flrom  Phili|H 
hangh,  and  another  orer  the  Yarrow,  both  of 
whleh  lajr  in  the  very  line  of  flight  and  paieait ; 
and  either  might  have  been  the  aoene  of  the 
maeiacre.  Bat  if  thie  it  doabtfbl,  it  ia  too  cer- 
tain, tliat  eeTeral  of  the  royaliete  were  executed 
by  the  Corenantere,  a«  traitors  to  the  Ung  and 
parliament* 

I  bare  reviewed,  at  tome  length,  the  details  of 
this  memorable  engagement,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  terminated  the  career  of  a  hero,  likened, 
by  no  mean  Judge  of  mankind,  f  to  those  of  anti- 
quity, and  decided  the  (kte  of  his  eoantiy.  It  Is 
ftarther  remarkable,  as  the  last  field  which  was 
fought  in  Kttrick  forest,  the  scene  of  so  many 
bloody  actions.  The  unaccountable  neglect  of 
patroles,  and  the  imprudent  separation  betwixt 
the  horse  and  foot,  seem  to  hare  been  the  Imme- 
diate causes  of  Montrose's  deflMt.  But  the  ardent 
and  impetuous  character  of  this  great  warrior, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  troops  which  he 
commanded,  was  better  calculated  for  attack 
than  defence ;  for  surprising  others,  rather  than 
fur  proridlng  against  surprise  himself.  Thus,  he 
suffered  loss  by  a  sudden  attack  upon  part  of  his 
forces,  stationed  at  Aberdeen ;  t  and,  had  he  not 


*  A  oorenanted  minister,  present  at  the  exe- 
cution of  these  gentlemen,  obserred,  "  This  wark 
gaes  bonnilie  on  i "  an  amiable  exclamation, 
rquiralent  to  the  modern  "  ga  ira,"  so  often  used 
nn  similar  occasions.— H^^AuW«  Memolrt  qf  Mon- 
trose, 

t  Cardinal  du  Rets. 

^  Colonel  Hurry,  with  a  party  of  horse,  sur- 
prised the  town,  while  Montrose's  Highlanders 
and  cavaliers  were  "  dispersed  through  the  town, 
drinking  oarclesily  in  their  lodgings :  and,  hear- 
ing the  horses'  feet,  and  great  noise,  were  aston- 
ished, never  dream  ing  of  their  enemy.  However, 
I>onald  Farquharton  happened  to  come  to  the 


he  must  hare  kwt  his  whole  army,  when 
prised  by  Baillie,  daring  the  plonder  of  Dnndoe. 
Nor  has  it  eeo^ied  an  ingenioos  modem  UstortaB, 
that  hie  final  dd'eat  at  Duabeat  ao  nearly  rnsniii 
biee  In  its  circumstancee  the  aarprise  at  PhlUp- 
hangh,  as  to  throw  some  shade  on  hie  mllltaiy 
talents.— LalMg^e  Uittory. 

The  following  baUad,  which  is  presored  by 
tndition  in  Selkirkshire,  coincides  aocurmtely 
with  historical  feet.  This,  indeed,  constitatsa  Its 
sole  merit.  The  Covenanters  were  not,  I  dan 
say,  addksted  more  than  their  sacoeaon,  **to 
the  profltne  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem -mak- 
ing."! Still,  however,  they  oould  not  refrain 
trom  some  strains  of  exaltation,  over  tba  deflsat 
of  tlie  truculent  tifrant,  Jamea  Graham*.  For, 
gentle  reader,  Montrose,  who,  with  reeooroas 
which  seemed  as  none,  gained  six  victories,  and 
reconquered  a  Idngdom ;  who,  a  poet,  a  sdMdar, 


Coart  de  Ouard  j  a  brave  gentleman,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  captains  amongst  all  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  Two  or  three  others  were  killed, 
and  some  (taken  prisoners)  had  to  Edinburgh, 
and  cast  into  irons  in  the  tolbooth.  Great  lam- 
entation was  made  for  this  gallant,  being  still 
the  king's  man  for  life  and  death." — Spalding, 
vol.  ii.  p.  S81.  The  Journalist,  to  whom  all  mat- 
ters were  of  equal  importance,  proceeds  to  Infbrra 
us,  that  Hurry  took  the  marquis  of  Hantly*s  beet 
horse,  and,  in  his  retreat  through  Montrose, 
seised  upon  the  marquis's  second  son.  He  also 
expresses  his  regret,  that  "  the  said  Donald  Far- 
quhanon's  body  was  fbund  in  the  street,  stripped 
naked :  for  they  tirr'd  from  off  his  body  a  rich 
stand  of  apparel,  but  put  on  the  same  day." — 
Ibid. 

I  So  little  was  the  spirit  of  illiberal  fknatioisaa 
decayed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  that  so  latt 
as  the  year  1767,  when  Wilson,  tiie  ingenious 
author  of  a  poem  called  "  Clyde,"  now  repub- 
lished, was  inducted  into  the  office  of  schoolmas- 
ter at  Greenock,  he  was  obliged  formally,  and  in 
writing,  toal^jure  the  "profene  and  unprofita- 
ble art  of  poem-maldng."  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that  such  an  incident  is  now  as  unlikely  to  hap* 


cwisey,  where  he  was  cruelly  slain,  anent  the  «k  pen  in  Greenock  as  in  London. 


^t  ffiattU  of  ^m^'Hi- 
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their  own  hftnda  had  been  employed  in  the  hate-  A 
fill  task  of  ereeting  the  power  of  A  Not,  yet  more 
fleroe  and  fknatica]  than  themeelret,  deputed  a 
oommiedon  to  the  Hague,  to  treat  with  Oharlee 
II.,  whom,  upon  certain  conditione,  they  now 
wished  to  restore  to  the  throne  of  his  flithers.  At 
the  court  of  the  exiled  monarch,  Montrose  also 
offered  to  his  acceptance  a  splendid  plan  of  vie- 
Vary  and  conquest,  and  pressed  for  his  permission 
to  enter  Scotland ;  and  there,  collecting  the  re- 
mains of  the  royalists,  to  claim  the  crown  for  his 
master,  with  the  tword  in  his  hand.  An  able 
statesman  might  pertiape  have  reconciled  these 
Jarring  prqjeots;  a  good  man  would  certainly 
hare  made  adedded  choice  betwixt  them.  Charles 
vras  neitiier  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and,  while 
he  treated  with  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  , 
accepting  the  crown  fW>m  their  hands,  he  ecru-  ; 
pled  not  to  authorise  Montroee,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  the  sect,  to  pursue  hie  separate  and  inconsist- 
ent plan  of  conquest.  ! 

"Montroee  arrived  in  the  Orltneys  with  six  j 
hundred  Germans,  was  furnished  with  some  re-  . 
omits  from  those  islands,  and  was  Joined  by  I 
several  royalists,  as  he  traversed  the  wilds  of  | 
Caithness  and  Sutherland ;  but,  advancing  into 
Boes-shire,  he  was  surprised,  and  totally  defeated, 
by  colonel  Strachan,  an  ofBoer  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  who  liad  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  decided 
Cromwellian.  Montroee,  after  a  flruitless  resist- 
ance, at  length  fled  from  the  field  of  defeat,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  grounds  of  Maeleod  of 
Assaint,  to  whose  fidelity  he  entrusted  his  lif^, 
and  by  wliom  he  was  delivered  up  to  Les(y,  his 
most  bitter  enemy. 

"  He  was  tried  for  what  was  termed  treason 
against  the  estates  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  despite 
the  commisdon  of  diarks  for  his  proceedings, 
he  was  condemned  to  die  by  a  parliament,  who 
acknowledged  Charles  to  be  their  king,  and 
whom,  on  tiiat  account  only,  Montroee  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  parliament. 

"  <  The  dirgy,'  says  a  late  animated  historian, 
'  whose  vocation  it  was  to  persecute  the  repose  of 
his  last  moments,  sought,  by  the  terrors  of  his 
sentence,  to  extort  repentance ;  but  his  behav- 
iour, firm  and  dignified  to  the  end,  repelled  their 
iusulting  advances  with  scorn  and  disdain.  He 
was  prouder,  he  replied,  to  have  his  head  affixed 
to  the  prison-walls,  than  to  have  his  picture 
placed  in  the  king's  bed-chamber :  "and,  fiir  from 
being  troubled  tliat  my  limbs  are  to  be  sent  to 
your  principal  cities,  I  wish  I  had  flesh  enough  ^ 


to  be  dispersed  throogh  Christendom,  to  attest 
my  dying  attachment  to  my  king."  It  was  the 
calm  employment  of  his  mind,  tiiat  night,  to  re> 
duce  this  extravagant  sentinient  to  verse.  He 
appeared  next  day  on  the  scaffold,  in  a  rich  habit, 
with  the  same  serene  and  undaunted  counte- 
nance, and  addressed  the  people,  to  vindicate  his 
dying  unabsolved  by  the  church,  rather  than  to 
Justi^r  an  invasion  of  the  Idngdom,  during  a 
treaty  with  the  estates.  The  insults  of  his  ene- 
mies were  not  yet  exhausted.  The  history  of  his 
exidolts  was  attached  to  his  neck  by  the  public 
executioner;  but  he  smiled  at  their  inventive 
malice;  dedared,  that  he  wore  it  with  more 
pride  than  he  haid  done  the  garter ;  and,  when 
his  devotiou  were  finished,  demanding  if  any 
more  indignities  remained  to  be  practised,  sub- 
mitted calmly  to  an  unmerited  fltte.' — Laing't 
MUtory  qfSeottand,  vol.  1.  p.  4M. 

"Such  was  the  death  of  James  Graham,  the 
great  marquis  of  Montroee,  over  whom  some 
lowly  bard  has  poured  forth  tiie  following  elegiac 
verses.  To  say,  that  they  are  Ikr  unworthy  of 
the  suhject,  is  no  great  reproach ;  for  a  nobler 
poet  might  have  (kiled  in  the  attempt.  Indiffer- 
ent as  the  iMtllad  is,  we  may  regret  its  being  still 
more  degraded  by  many  apparent  ourruptions. 
There  seems  an  attempt  to  trace  Montrose's 
career,  ttaok  his  first  raising  the  royal  standard, 
to  his  second  expedition  and  death ;  but  it  is  in- 
terrupted and  imperfoct.  From  tlie  oonduding 
stanxa,  I  presume  the  song  was  composed  upon 
the  anrival  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  which  so 
speedily  followed  the  execution  of  Montroee,  that 
the  king  entered  the  dty  while  the  head  of  his 
most  euthful  and  m.>st  successful  adherent  was 
still  bia»i">"»ng  in  the  sun."] 

Now,  flue  thee  well,  sweet  Bnnerdale !  * 
Baith  kith  and  countrie  I  bid  adieu ; 

For  I  maun  away,  and  I  may  not  stay. 
To  some  uncouth  land  which  I  never  knew. 

To  wear  the  blue  I  think  it  best. 

Of  all  the  cok>urs  that  1  see ; 
And  I'll  wear  it  for  the  gallant  Orahams, 

That  are  banished  from  their  eountcle. 
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*  A  corruption  of  Endrickdale.    Theprlndpal  A  \ 
and  most  ancient  possessions  of  the  Montroee  V-  •  ' 
£unUy  lie  along  the  water  of  Enditek,  In  Dum- 
bartonshire.— ScM.  I  ^  ; 
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I  have  no  gold,  I  hare  no  land, 

1  hare  no  p«arl  nor  prcclotu  atanc ; 

But  I  wald  Nil  my  silken  mood. 

To  Me  the  gallant  Groluuna  come  hame. 

In  Wallace'  dajm,  when  tliey  1>ogan, 

Bir  John  thu  Uraham  did  iM'or  the  rtm  ** 

Tbn)ugh  all  the  lands  of  Scotland  wide ; 
lie  was  a  lunl  of  the  south  countiie. 

And  so  was  seen  fkill  many  a  time ; 

For  the  summer  flowvrs  did  never  spring, 
Out  every  Uraluun,  in  armour  bright. 

Would  then  appear  before  the  king. 

Thoy  all  were  drest  in  armour  sheen, 
Upon  the  plvasant  banks  of  Tay ; 

Before  a  king  titey  might  be  seen. 

Those  gallant  Grahams  in  their  array. 

At  the  Goukhead  our  camp  we  set. 
Our  leaguer  down  there  for  to  lay ; 

And,  in  the  bonnio  summer  light. 

Wo  rode  our  white  horse  and  our  gray. 

Our  flilse  commander  sold  oar  king 

Unto  his  deadly  encmie. 
Who  was  the  traitor,  Cromwell,  f  then  ; 

Ho  I  eare  not  what  they  do  with  me. 


•  The  fkithAil  flrlend  and  adherent  of  the  im- 
mortal Wallace,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.— 
SeoU. 

f  This  extraordinary  character,  to  whom.  In 
crimes  and  in  suoceu,  our  days  only  have  pro- 
duced a  parallel,  *  was  no  favourite  in  Hcotland. 
There  occurs  the  following  invective  against  him, 
in  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  The  humour 
consists  in  the  dialect  of  a  Highlander,  speaking 
English,  and  confUsing  Cromwell  with  Gramaeh, 
ugly — 

Te  commonwflt,  tat  Gramnfh  Unv, 

Gar  brek  hem'*  word,  gar  da  bem'a  kinf ; 

Oar  pay  bem'a  aetke,  or  take  hein'a  ((««•) 

Wa'l  no  da  at,  del  cuma  da  leera ; 

We'l  bide  a  flic  amanf  ta  cruwaa,  (I.  e.  in  the  wooda) 

Wa'l  acor  ta  aword,  and  whiaka  ta  bowea  s 

And  fan  bar  nan-tel  «e  ta  re,  (the  king) 

To  del  nty  cats  for  Gromaf  hee. 


•  [Sir  Walter  here  alludea  to  Napoleon,  who,  at  the 
time  theaa  Notea  were  written,  waa  an  object  of  dread 
and  hatred  to  the  lag itimiata  of  Buropa.] 


4^    They  have  betrayed  our  noble  prinoe. 

And  banish 'd  him  flrom  his  royal  erown  : 
But  the  gaUant  Grahams  hare  ta'en  in  hand. 
For  to  command  thoee  traitors  down 


The  fbltowing  tradition,  concerning  Cromwell, 
Is  preserved  by  an  uncommonly  direct  line  of 
traditional  evidence;   b«ing  narrated  (aa  I  am 
informed)  by  the  grandson  of  an  eye-witnest. 
When  Cromwell,  in  1S80,  entered  Glasgow,  he 
attended  divine  service  in  the  high  church :  but 
the  Presbyterian  divine,  who  officiated,  poured 
fbrth,  with  more  seal  than  prudence,  the  vial  of 
his  Indignation  upon  the  person,  prinoipI«>s,  and 
cause,  of  the  independent  general.    One  of  Crorn* 
well's  officers  rose,  and  whispered   his   com- 
mander; who  seemed  to  give  him  a  short  and 
stem  answer,  and  the  sermon  vras  concluded 
without  interruption.    Among  the  crowd,  who 
were  assembled  to  gaze  at  the  general,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  church,  was  a  shoemaker,  the  eon  of 
one  of  James  the  Sixth's  Scottish  fbotmcn.  This 
man  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  England,  but, 
after  his  fkther's  death,  had  settled  in  Glaagow. 
Cromwell  eyed  him  among  the  crowd,  and  im- 
mediately called  him  by  his  name— the  roan  fled : 
but,  at  Cromwell's  command,  one  of  his  retinae 
followed  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  general's 
lodgings.     A  number  of  the  inhahltanta  re- 
mained at  the  door,  waiting  the  end  of  this  ex- 
traordinary scene.    The  shoemaker  soon  came 
out,  in  high  spirits,  and,  showing  some  gold, 
declared,  he  was  going   to  drink  Cromwell's 
health.    Many  attended  him  to  hear  the  partl- 
oulars  of  his  interview ;  atiiong  others  the  grand- 
Ikther  of  tho  narrator.    The  shoemaker  said,  that 
he  had  been  a  playfellow  of  Cromwell,  when  tbcy 
were  both  boys,  their  parents  residing  In  the 
same  street ;  that  he  had  flod,  when  the  general 
first  colled  to  him,  thinking  he  might  owe  hkn 
some  iU-will,  on  account  of  his  flither  being  in 
the  service  of  the  royal  family.    He  added,  that 
Cromwell  had  been  so  very  kind  and  fkmlllar  with 
him,  that  he  ventured  to  ask  him,  wliat  the  ofll- 
oer  had  said  to  him  in  the  church.    "  lie  pro- 
posed," said  Cromwell,  "  to  pull  forth  the  min- 
ister by  tho  cars;    and  I  answered,  that  the 
preacher  was  one  fOol  and  he  another."    In  the 
course  of  the  day,  Cromwell  held  an  interview 
with  the  minister,  and  contrived  to  satisfy  his 
scruples  so  eflisctually,  that  the  evening  disooorse, 
by  the  same  roan,  was  tuned  to  the  praise  and 
Ij^  glory  of  the  victor  of  Noscby. —i'cotf. 


'A 


w^ 


In  Gleii'ProMn  *  we  rendeiToased, 
Maroh'd  to  Glensbie  by  night  and  day, 

And  took  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 

And  met  the  Campbells  In  their  array. 

Five  thousand  men,  in  armour  strong. 
Did  meet  the  gallant  Grahams  that  day 

At  Inverlochie,  where  war  began. 

And  scarce  two  thousand  men  were  they. 

Gallant  Montrose,  that  chieftidn  bold. 

Courageous  In  the  best  degree. 
Did  for  the  king  fight  well  that  day ; 

The  lord  preserve  his  mi^jestie. 

Nathaniel  Gordon,  stout  and  bold. 
Did  for  king  Charles  wear  the  blue ;  f 


•  Glen-Prosen,  in  Angus-shire. — SeoH. 

t  This  gentleman  was  of  the  ancient  fkmUy  of 
Gordon  of  Gight.  He  had  served,  as  a  soldier, 
upon  the  continent,  and  acquired  great  military 
skill.  When  his  chief,  the  marquis  of  Huntly, 
took  up  arras  in  1640,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  then 
called  Migor  Gordon,  joined  him,  and  was  of 
essential  service  during  that  short  insurrection. 
But,  being  checked  for  making  prise  of  a  Danish 
fishing  buss,  he  left  the  service  of  the  marquis,  in 
some  disgust.  In  1644,  he  assisted  at  a  sharp 
and  dexterous  eamisade  (as  it  was  then  called,) 
when  the  barons  of  Haddo,  of  Gight,  of  Dram, 
and  other  gentlemen,  with  only  sixty  men  under 
their  standard,  galloped  through  the  old  town  of 
Aberdeen,  and,  entering  the  burgh  itself,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  made  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried off,  four  of  the  covenanting  magistrates,  and 
eibcied  a  safe  retreat,  though  the  town  was  then 
under  the  domination  of  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  death  of  the  baron  of  Haddo,  and  the 
severe  treatment  of  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Gight, 
his  cousin -german.  Major  Nathaniel  Gk>rdon 
seems  to  have  taken  arms,  in  despair  of  finding 
mercy  at  the  covenanters'  hands.  On  the  S4th 
of  July,  1640,  he  came  down,  with  a  band  of 
horsemen,  upon  tho  town  of  Elgin,  while  St 
James'  fiiir  was  held,  and  pillaged  the  merchants 
of  14,000  raerks  of  money  and  merchandise.  He 
seems  to  have  joined  Montrose,  as  sosn  as  he 
raised  the  royal  standard ;  and,  as  a  bold  and 
active  partisan,  rendered  him  grreat  service.  But, 
in  November  1614,  Gordon,  now  a  colonel,  sud- 
denly  deserted  Montrose,  aided  the  escape  of 
Forbes  of  Craigievar,  one  of  his  prisoners,  and  ^ 


Bat  the  oavalien  they  all  were  told. 
And  brave  Harthill,  a  cavalier  too.  ^ 


reooneiled  himself  to  the  kirk,  by  doing  penance 
for  adultery,  and  for  the  almost  equally  heinous 
crime  of  having  scared  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  the 
fkmous  apostle  of  the  covenant.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  artifice,  to  arrange  a  cor- 
respondence betwixt  Montrose  and  Lord  Gordon, 
a  gallant  young  nobleman,  representative  of  the 
Huntly  fk-nily,  and  inheriting  their  loyal  tplrit, 
though  hitherto  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
covenant.  Colonel  Gordon  was  suoceufttl,  and 
returned  to  the  royal  camp  with  his  oonTorted 
chief.  Both  followed  sealously  the  fortunes  of 
Montrose,  until  Lord  Gordon  Ibll  in  the  battle  of 
Alford,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  taken  at 
Philiphaugh.  He  was  one  of  ten  loyalists,  de- 
voted upon  that  oooation,  by  the  parliament,  to 
expiate  with  their  blood  the  crime  of  fidelity  to 
their  king.  Nevertheless,  the  covenanted  nobles 
would  have  probably  been  satisfied  with  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Bollock,  sharer  of  Montrose's  dan- 
gers and  glory,  of  OgUvy,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
whose  crime  was  the  hereditary  feud  betwixt  liis 
fitmily  and  Argyle,  and  of  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  a 
cavalier  of  the  ancient  stamp,  had  not  the  pul- 
pits resounded  with  the  cry,  that  Gtod  required 
tho  blood  of  the  malignants,  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  the  people.  "  What  meaneth,"  exclaimed  the 
ministers,  in  the  perverted  language  of  scripture 
— "  What  meaneth,  then,  this  bleating  of  the 
sheep  in  my  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  ?" 
The  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  Samuel  was  de- 
cisive, ami  the  shambles  were  instantly  opened. 
Nathaniel  GU>rdon  was  brought  first  to  execution. 
He  lamented  the  sins  of  his  youth,  once  more 
(and  probably  with  greater  sincerity)  requested 
absolution  fhnn  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
pronounced  on  account  of  adultery,  and  was  be- 
headed 6th  January,  1646.— Scott. 

i  Leith,  of  Harthill,  was  a  determined  loyalist, 
and  hated  the  covenanters,  not  without  reason. 
His  fiitber,  a  haughty  high-spirited  baron,  and 
chief  of  a  clan,  happened,  in  1639,  to  sit  down  in 
the  desk  of  Provost  Lesly,  in  the  high  kirk  cf 
Aberdeen.  He  was  disgraceftilly  thrust  out  by 
the  ofBoers,  and,  using  some  threatening  language 
to  the  provost,  was  imprisoned,  like  a  ftlon,  for 
many  months,  till  he  became  furious,  and  nearly 
mad.  Having  got  ftve  of  the  shackles,  with 
which  he  was  loaded,  he  used  his  liberty  by  com- 
ing to  the  tolbooth  window,  where  be  uttOTMl 
it 
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And  Newton  (Gordon,  bard-almtf,  • 
And  Dalgntie,  hoth  stout  and  keen,  f 

And  valiant  Vvitch  up.n  the  flvld,  ^ 
A  bmvvr  face  w:ia  never  Kcn. 


^ 


the  moat  violent  and  liorrlble  threats  Offainit 
p-ovoflt  Lotly,  and  the  other  covenanting  niagit* 
tratet,  by  whom  lie  liail  !««•  u  so  wvcrvly  treated. 
Under  pretence  of  this  new  off -nee,  he  wae  sent 
to  Kdlnburgh,  and  lay  long  in  prison  there ;  for, 
•o  fierce  was  his  t«MupLT,  that  no  one  would  give 
surety  f«>r  his  keeping  tiie  peace  witli  his  enen>i.'S, 
if  set  at  liberty.  At  length  he  was  delivered  by 
Montroee,  when  he  made  liimsolf  master  of  Edin- 
burgh.— &>a/d{H^,  vol.  i.  pp.  :i01,  S66.  His  house 
of  Ilarthiil  was  disiimntlc<l,  and  miserably  pil« 
laged  by  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  who  expi>Ilod  his 
wlK)  and  oliildren,  Mltb  the  most  relentb-u  inhu- 
manity.— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  2S0.  Meanwhile,  young 
Harthill  was  the  companion  and  asvooiate  of 
Natlianiel  Uordon,  whom  he  accompanied  at 
plundering  the  fbir  of  Klgln,  and  at  most  of 
Muntrose'ii  engngenicnts.  He  retaliated  severely 
on  the  covonantvrd,  by  ravauing  and  burtdng 
thfir  lanrls.— 7Af</.  vol.  ii.  p.  801.  His  fiite  has 
escnpi'd  my  notice. — .Vco//. 

*  >i'ewton,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  a  common 
appellation  of  an  estate,  or  barony,  where  a  new 
edifice  had  been  erected.  Hence,  for  distinotion's 
■nko,  it  was  anoiuntly  compounded  with  the 
name  of  the  proprietor;  as,  Kewton-Edmon* 
stone,  Newton-Don,  Nowton-Oordon,  &o.  Of 
G(>rd"n  of  >ew-town,  I  only  observe,  that  he 
was,  like  all  his  clan,  a  steady  loyalist,  and  a  fol- 
lower of  Montrose. — Scatt. 

f  Hir  Frauds  Hay,  of  UalgRtie,  a  steady  cava- 
liur,  and  a  gentleman  of  grat  gallantry  and 
nccomplishinent.  He  was  a  faithful  follower  of 
Montrose,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  blm  at 
his  lost  fntal  battle.  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  with  his  illustrious  general.  Being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  he  refused  the  assistance  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  and  was  not  permitted,  even 
on  the  scaffold,  to  receive  ghostly  comftvt,  in  the 
only  form  in  whieh  his  religion  taught  him  to 
consider  it  as  (fli-utual.  He  kiMud  tlie  axe, 
avowed  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  and  died  hke 
a  soldier. — Montnue't  Memoin,  p.  83*2. — Scntt. 

i  I  presume  this  gentleman  to  have  been  David 
Yeitch,  brother  to  Veitch  of  Dawick,  who,  with 
many  other  of  the  Peeblos-shiro  gentry,  was  taken 
at  Philipluiugh.  The  following  curious  accident 
took  place,  some  years  afterwards,  io  oonwquenoe  tt  > 


Now,  fkro  ye  woel,  sweet  Rnnerdale  I 

Countrio  and  kin  I  quit  ye  firee ; 
C'hear  up  your  hearta,  brave  cavaliers. 

For  the  Graluuus  aro  gone  to  high  GcrmAoy. ' 

Now  brave  Montrose  he  went  to  France, 
And  to  Ueriiiany,  to  gather  fkmo  ; 

And  bold  Aboyne  is  to  the  Sfa,  { 
Young  Huntly  is  his  noble  name. 


0 


cv 


of  his  loyal  seal :— "  In  the  year  1653,  when  the 
loyal  party  did  arise  in  arms  against  the  English, 
in  the  Ndrth  and  West  Highlands,  some  noble* 
men,  and  loyal  gentlemen,  with  others,  were 
forward  to  repair  to  them,  with  such  foroee  as 
they  could  make ;  which  the  English  with  nuur» 
vclouse  diligence,  night  and  day,  did  bestir  them- 
selves to  impede ;  making  their  troope  of  horse 
and  dragoons  to  pursue  the  loyal  party  in  all  i 
places,  th'it  they  might  not  come  to  such  a  con-  V 
siderablo  number  as  was  designed.    It  happened,  /^< 
one  night,  that  one  Captain  Masoan,  commander  V^ 
of  a  troop  uf  dragoons,  tliat  came  fVom  Oarliale,  Z, 
in  England,  marclilng  through  the  town  of  San- 
quhar, in  the  night,  was  encountered  by  one 
Cai'tain  Palmer,  commanding  a  troop  of  hone, 
that  came  from  Ayr,  marching  eastward  ;  and, 
meeting  at  the  tollhouse,  or  tolbooth,  one  Davkl 
Veitch,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Dawick,  in  Tweed- 
dale,  and  one  (>f  the  loyal  party,  t)clng  priaoner 
in  irons  liy  the  English,  did  arise,  and  oame  to 
the  window  at  their  li.eeting,  and  cryed  out, 
that  they  should  ^^A/  valiantly  far  King  Chmrlea. 
Whcro-tlirough,  they,  taking  each  other  for  the 
loyal  i>arty,  did  begin  a  brisk  fight,  which  oon> 
tinned  for  a  while,  till  the  dragoons,  havingspent 
their  shot,  and  finding  the  horsemen  to  be  too 
strong  for  them,  did  give  ground :  but  yet  retired, 
in  some  order,  towards  the  castle  of  Sanquhar,    ^.^  , 
being  hotly  pursued  by  the  troop,  through  the  *p^X 
whole  town,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mUe,  till  they  (  .  ^ 
came  to  the  cantlu ;  whore  both  parties  did,  to  ^ 
their  mutual  gritf,  become  tensiblo  of  their  mis-  ' 
take.    In  this  skirmish  there  were  several  killed 
on  Irath  sides,  atid  captain  Palmer  himself  dan- 
gerously wounded,  with  many  more  wounded  in 
each  troop,  wiio  did  peaceably  dwell  together 
afterward  for  a  time,  until  their  W(»und>  wei« 
cnre<l,  in  hanciiiiuur  castle."— Account  i(fPrt«fr^< 
ttrjf  cfPtnpofU,  in  Mai^rlane't  MSS.—Seoti. 

i  James,  carl  of  Aboyne,  who  fled  to  France, 
and  there  died  heart-broken.  It  is  said,  hie  death 
was  accelerated  by  the  news  of  King  Oharlce*!  /  '     ., 
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Montrow  again,  that  chieftain  bold. 
Back  onto  Scotland  fair  he  came. 

For  to  rade«m  ikir  Sootland'a  land. 

The  pleaiant,  gallant,  worthy  Graham  I 

At  the  water  of  Oarron  he  did  begin. 
And  fonght  the  battle  to  the  end ; 

And  there  were  killed,  for  our  noble  king. 
Two  thoomnd  of  our  Danish  men.  * 

Gilbert  Menziee,  of  high  degree. 

By  whom  the  king'i  banner  was  borne ;  f 
For  a  brave  cavalier  wu  he. 

But  now  to  glory  he  is  gone. 

Then  woe  to  Strachan,  and  Hacket  baith  {  ^ 
And  Lesly,  ill  death  may  thou  die ! 

For  ye  have  betrayed  the  gallant  Grafaama, 
W  ho  aye  were  true  to  mi^jestie. 

And  the  laird  of  Aasint  has  seiied  Montrose, 
And  had  him  into  Edinburgh  town, 

And  fWie  his  body  taken  the  head. 
And  quartered  him  upon  a  trone. 

And  Huntly's  gone  the  self-aame  way,  § 
And  our  noble  king  is  also  gone ; 

He  suffered  death  for  our  nation. 

Our  mourning  tears  can  ne'er  be  done. 


execution.  He  became  representative  of  the 
Gordon  (bmily,  or  "  Young  Huntly,"  as  the  bal- 
lad expresses  it,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  George,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Alford.— £rMtor:y  <(f  Qordon  family. — SeoH. 

*  Montrose's  foreign  auxiliaries,  who,  by  the 
way,  did  not  exoeed  600  in  all.— Scott. 

-(  Gilbert  Menzies,  younger  of  Pitfoddells,  car- 
ried the  royal  banner  in  Montrose's  last  battle. 
It  bore  the  headless  corpse  of  Charles  I.,  with 
this  motto,  "  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O 
Lord  !  "  Menzies  proved  himself  worthy  of  this 
noble  trust,  and,  obstinately  reftulng  quarter, 
died  in  defence  of  bis  charge.— Jfon<ro«e'«  Me- 
moirt. — Scott. 

^  Sir  Charles  Hacket,  an  oflSoer  in  the  service 
of  the  estates  —Scott. 

§  Gkorge  Gordon,  second  marquis  of  Huntly, 
one  of  the  very  fow  nobles  in  Scotland,  who  hod 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  king  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles,  was  beheaded  by  the 
sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  (so  calling 
themselves,)  upon  the  SSd  March,  1610,  one 


V 


But  our  brave  young  king  is  now  come  home. 
King  Charles  the  Second  in  degree ; 

The  Lord  send  peace  into  his  time. 
And  God  preserve  his  mi^estie ! 


["  Wk  have  observed  the  early  antipathy,"  says 
Sir  Walter,  "  mutually  entertained  by  the  Scot* 
tish  Presbyterians  and  the  house  of  Stuart.  It 
seems  to  have  glowed  in  the  breast  even  of  the 
good-natured  Charles  II.  He  might  have  remem- 
bered, that,  in  1561,  the  Presbyterians  had  fought, 
bled,  and  ruined  Uiemselves  in  his  cause.  But 
he  rather  recollected  their  early  fhults  than  their 
late  repentance;  and  even  their  services  were 
combined  with  the  recollection  of  the  absurd  and 
humiliating  drcumstanoes  of  personal  degrada- 
tion, I  to  which  their  pride  and  folly  had  sub- 
jected him,  while  they  professed  to  espouse  his 


month  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  martyrdom 
of  his  master.  He  has  been  much  blamed  for  not 
cordially  co-operating  with  Montrose;  and 
Bishop  Wishart,  in  the  zeal  of  partiality  for  his 
hero,  accuses  Huntly  of  direct  treachery.  But 
he  Is  a  true  believer,  who  seals,  with  his  blood, 
his  creed,  religious  or  political ;  and  there  are 
many  reasons,  short  of  this  foul  charge,  which 
may  have  dictated  the  backward  conduct  of 
Huntly  towards  Montrose.  He  could  not  Air- 
get,  that,  when  he  first  stood  out  for  the  king, 
Montrose,  then  the  soldier  of  the  covenant,  had 
actually  made  him  prisoner;  and  We  cannot 
suppose  Huntly  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  Mon- 
trose's superior  military  talents,  as  not  to  think 
himself,  as  equal  in  rank,  superior  in  power,  and 
more  uniform  in  loyalty,  entitled  to  equally  high 
marks  of  royal  trust  and  favour.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  gallant  clan  of  Gordon  contri- 
buted greatly  to  Montrose's  success ;  for  tho  gen- 
tlemen of  that  name,  with  the  brave  and  loyal 
Ogilvies,  composed  the  principal  part  of  his 
cavalry. — Scott. 

I  "  Among  other  ridiculous  occurrences,  it  is 
said,  that  some  of  Charles's  gallantries  were  dis- 
covered by  a  prying  neighbour.  A  wily  old  min* 
ister  was  deputed  by  his  brethren  to  rebuke  the 
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Ai  a  man  of  plaature,  ha  hated  their  ^ ad  and  prayed agalnit the  iDduIgenoe,aa4  against 
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■tern  and  inflexible  rigour,  which  •tigmatieed 
follies  eren  more  deeply  than  orlmee ;  and  he 
whiepered  to  hie  confidante,  that  'presbytery 
was  no  rellKlon  for  a  gontleman.'  It  ia  no^ 
therefore,  wonderful,  that.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
restoration,  ho  furmally  re>established  prelacy  in 
Bootlnnd;  but  it  is  surpiialng,  that,  with  his 
fhther's  example  before  his  eyes,  he  should  not 
have  been  satisfied  to  leave  at  freedom  the  oon- 
sciences  of  those  who  could  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  new^stem.  The  religious  opinions 
of  sectaries  have  a  tendency,  like  the  water  of 
some  springs,  to  become  soft  and  mild,  when 
fifeely  expoeed  to  the  open  day.  Who  can  recog- 
nise, in  the  decent  nnd  industrious  quakeri,  and 
anabaptists,  the  wild  and  forocious  tenets  which 
distinguished  their  sects,  while  they  were  yet 
honoured  with  the  distinction  of  the  scourge  and 
the  pillory  ?  Had  the  system  of  coercion  against 
the  PrrsbyU'rians  been  continued  uutll  our  day, 
Illalr  and  Robertson  would  have  preached  in  the 
wilderness,  and  only  disoovoreil  their  powers  of 
elo<iuonce  and  composition,  by  rolling  along  a 
deeper  torrent  of  gloomy  fhnatlcism. 

"  The  western  counties  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  opposition  to  the  prelatlc  system. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  i^ieoted  from 
their  churches  and  livings,  wandered  through 
the  mountains,  sowing  the  seeds  of  covenanted 
doctrine,  while  multitudes  of  fitnatical  followers 
pursued  them,  to  reap  the  forbidden  crop.  These 
conventicles,  as  they  were  called,  were  denounced 
by  the  law,  and  their  flrcquenters  dispersed  by 
military  force.  The  genius  of  the  persecuted  be- 
came stubborn,  obstinate,  and  ferocious;  and, 
although  indulgencies  were  tardily  granted  to 
some  Presbyterian  ministers,  few  of  the  true 
covenanters  or  whlgs,  as  they  were  called,  would 
condescend  to  cumt-ound  with  a  prelatlc  govern- 
ment, or  to  listen  even  to  their  own  fevourlts 
ductriue  under  the  auspices  of  the  king.  From 
Bichard  Cameron,  their  apostle,  this  rigid  sect 
acquired  the  name  of  Cameronians.  They  preach- 


king  for  this  heinous  scandal.  Dcing  introduced 
into  the  royal  presence,  he  limited  his  commission 
to  a  serious  admonition,  that,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, his  mi\Ji>8ty  should  always  shut  the  win- 
dows. The  king  is  said  to  have  reoompensed  this 
unexpected  lenity  after  the  Restoration,  lie 
probably  remembered  the  Joke,  though  he  might 
have  forgotten  the  lervlot."— &oM.  m  i 


the  Preebyterians  who  availed  themaalTW  of 
because  their  accepting  this  royal  boon  wa«  a 
tadt  acknowledgment  of  tha  king'a  aaptainaqr 
in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

"  The  Insurrection,  oommaiuoratad  and  mag- 
nified in  the  following  ballad,  as  lnd«Md  it  haa 
been  in  some  histortea,  waa,  in  Itaalf,  no  very  im- 
portant affahr.  It  began  in  Damfkiaa-ahire, 
where  Sir  James  Turner,  a  soldier  of  fbrtone, 
was  employed  to  levy  the  arbitraiy  flnea  impoaad 
for  not  attending  the  episcopal  churches.  Tba 
people  roee,  seised  his  person,  disarmed  hia  aol- 
dlera,  and,  having  oontlnued  together,  leaolved 
to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  to  be 
Joined  by  their  flrlends  In  that  quarter.  In  t^*n 
they  were  disappointed ;  and,  being  now  dlmin- 
iahed  to  half  their  numbers,  they  drew  np  on  the 
Pentland  hills,  at  a  phwe  called  BulUen  Green. 
They  were  commanded  by  one  Wallace;  and 
here  they  awaited  the  approach  of  General  Dal- 
ilel,  of  Dinns ;  who,  having  marched  to  GaldeTf 
to  meet  them  on  the  Lanark  road,  and  finding, 
that,  by  passing  through  Colllngton,  they  had 
gi.t  to  the  other  side  of  the  hills,  cut  through  the 
mountains,  and  approached  them.  Wallaee 
showed  both  spirit  and  Judgment :  he  drew  up 
his  men  in  a  Twy  strong  situation,  and  withstood 
two  charges  of  Dalxlel's  cavalry  ;  but,  upon  the 
third  shuck,  the  insurgents  were  broken,  and 
utterly  dispersed.  There  was  very  little  slaugh- 
ter, as  the  cavalry  of  Daltiel  were  chiefly  gentle- 
men, who  pitied  tlieir  oppreased  and  ml^nlded 
oountrymen.  There  were  about  fifty  killed,  and 
aa  many  made  prisoners.  The  battle  was  fbughi 
on  the  98th  November,  1866 ;  a  day  still  obaerved 
by  the  scattered  remnant  of  tlie  Cameronian 
sect,  who  regularly  hear  a  field-preaohlng  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

"  I  am  obliged  for  a  copy  of  the  ballad  to  Mr. 
Livingston  of  Airds,  who  took  it  down  teom  the 
recitation  of  an  old  woman  residing  on  hia  aetata. 

"  The  gallant  Grahams,  mentioned  in  the  test, 
are  Graham  of  Claverhooae'a  horaa."] 

Tns  gallant  Grahami  cum  firom  the  west, 
Wi'  their  horaes  black  as  ony  craw ; 
The  Lotliian  lads  they  marched  fkst. 
To  be  at  the  Rhyns  o'  Gallowa*. 

Betwixt  Dumfries  town  and  Argyle, 
The  lads  they  marched  mony  a  mile; 
Souters  and  taylors  unto  them  drew. 
Their  covenants  tat  to  renew. 
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A   Thtir  indeoent  luodit  of  prayer,  their  extmni*  «r  ralaed,  and«r  tb«  naTie  of  Indepesdrat  Troopf,   (  , 
'/   fant  ezpcctatioiii  of  niiniouloiu  aMlttanm,  and      and  great  |i«rtof  them  placed  under  th«  ooni-  ,- 


\ 


tlieir  •uppo«c«l  iiiaplratldnt,  niiRht  eaaUy  ftimUh 
out  a  tale,  at  whicli  the  good  wuuld  sigh,  and  the 
ga>-  WDuM  laugh.  *  | 

"  In  truth,  extreinn  alwayi  approach  eaoh 
other;  ntid  the  aupuntitiuu  of  tlie  Uonian  Ca-  I 
tholiue  WOK,  in  ■umo  du^reo,  revived, even  by  thi-ir 
rnott  duoiUy  viicinlu*.    Tbuy  are  ridlouled,  by  the 
cavalivre,  at  wearing  the  rollci  of  their  talntc  by  , 
way  of  amulet  :— 

■■  She  (howtd  to  ma  a  boi,  wherein  lay  liid 
The  pictures  of  ('.•rgil  aud  Mr.  Kid  ; 
A  kplinttr  of  the  tr«t>  on  whieh  thfy  wore  ilain  i 
A  double  inch  of  Majur  Wetr'a  lieit  can*  ( 
Ralhillat's  •woid,  bent  <li(wn  to  table  IkBifei 
Which  took  at  Mazua'  Muir  a  liithnp'i  Ufei 
The  worthy  Welch's  spccUnlas,  who  saw. 
That  windie-straws  would  flg ht  against  the  law  \ 
They,  wmdli'-straws,  were  stoutest  of  the  two, 
They  kept  then  ground,  away  the  prophet  ll«W( 
Ancf  lutaofa'l  the  prophets*  names  were  seen 
At  Peutland  Hills,  Aird  Must,  «Bd  KuUen  Oraea. 
•  Don't  think,'  ihe  aays,  •  thes*  holy  thing*  are 

foppery  j 
They're   preoiuua   antidotes   against  the  power  of 

popeiy.' 

The  (^ainerouian  Tooth.  -Peiin>cuick'(  Poems,  p.  110." 

"  The  militia  and  itanding  army  eoon  beoame 
unequal  to  the  taak  of  eufurcing  ounformlty,  and 
•uppreMlug  oonvt  ntlulei.  In  tht-ir  aid,  and  to 
foroN  compliance  with  a  t<^t,  propoeed  by  govern- 
inont,  tho  Highland  clans  wuni  ralied,  and  poured 
down  Into  Aynhlrv.  f  An  armed  boat  of  undla- 
clpllned  mountainoera,  speaking  a  different  lan^ 
guoge,  and  proresalng,  many  of  them,  another 
religion,  were  let  looai*,  to  ravage  and  plunder 
till*  unftirtunnto  country ;  and  it  U  truly  anton- 
ithlng  to  find  how  fow  acta  of  cruelty  they  per* 
petrated,  and  hi>w  seldom  they  added  murder  to 
pillage.  I     Additional  levioa  of  horM  were  alio 


•  [Many  years  after  thia  was  written,  Sir  Walter  ax- 
empUfled  in  his  own  masterly  Ula  of  "  Old  Mortality  " 
how  much  might  be  made  of^thn  subject  -  a  tale  which 
has  been  considered  by  soma  as  bearing  hard  upon  the 
Covenanters,  but  which,  notwithstanding  acme  draw« 
backs  on  this  head,  haa  been  instrumental  in  making 
their  cause  aud  heroic  tuilerings  known  to  tens  <f 
thousands,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  who  would 
never  otherwise  liave  heaid  of  their  name.] 
t  ••  Peden  omupUlned  heavily,  that,  after  a  heavy 
,  --.    .    struggle  with  the  devil,  lie  had  gut  abore  him,  spur- 
f  ■■     <^]   galled  bim  hard,  and  obtained  a  wind  to  carry  him 
f"  J   from  Ireland  to  Hcotland,  wheu,  behold  I  another  per- 
son bad  sat  sail,  aud  reaped  the  a<lvanUga  of  hU 
' prajru-nrlad'  betbra  ba  could  embark."— Boott. 


•  1    I'"-/-*--"--   ~ 

/■  .  '..-'y     ;  "  Clehud  tliui  (Ickcribei  thiaelU^UTdlVua\l|  wco 


mand  of  Jamea  Graham  of  Claverhoiue,  a  nuin 
well  kniwn  to  fame,  hy  hie  aubeeqaent  title  of 
viacount  Dundee,  but  bvttvr  remembered.  In  the 
waat-.'ru  ahirea,  uudur  the  deelgnatlon  of  the 
Uloo<ly  Clavera.  In  truth,  he  appear*  to  have 
combineil  the  virtuea  and  vioos  of  a  aavage  ohicf. 
Fierce,  unbending,  and  rlgoroua,  no  emotion  of 
comjioaelon  prtivunteil  hla  commanding  and  wit- 
netaing  every  detail  of  military  execution  afainst 
the  non-confomiiatai  Undauntedly  brave,  and 
Btea<lily  fiiithfbl  to  hla  prlnoe,  lie  aaorifloed  hlm- 
aelf  hi  the  cauae  of  Jainea,  when  he  was  deeerted 
by  all  the  world.  If  we  add.  to  theee  attributes, 
a  goodly  peraon,  complete  akiU  in  nutrtlal  ezer- 
oiaea,  and  that  ready  and  decisive  character,  w 
eaaentlal  to  a  commander,  we  may  fbrm  tome 
Idea  of  thia  extraunlinary  character.  Tiie  whigs, 
whom  ho  pcraecuted,  daunted  by  his  ferocity  and 
couraK<>,  conceived  him  to  be  Imiiaaaive  to  their 
btilleta,  I  and  that  be  luul  aold  himself,  fbr  tem- 


'  —Those,  who  ware  their  chief  eoaaaaadm. 

As  such  who  bore  the  pimie  standatta. 

Who  ieil  the  v«n,  and  droTa  tlie  rear. 

Were  right  weei  mounted  of  their  geart 

With  brogues,  and  trews,  and  pirnie  plaida. 

With  good  blue  bonnets  on  their  heaida. 

Which,  on  the  one  sule,  had  a  flipe, 

Adorn'd  with  a  tobacco-pipe, 

M'ith  durk,  and  snap-work,  and  anuff-mill, 

A  bag  which  tbay  with  onion*  flU) 

And,  a*  their  strict  ob*ervar*  tay, 

A  tup-horu  filled  with  usquebay  { 

A  si.isht  out  coat  beneath  bar  piaidsa, 

A  targe  of  timber,  nails,  and  hidea  \ 

With  a  lone  two  •handed  sword, 

\s  good's  the  country  can  afford. 

Had  they  not  need  of  bulk  and  boaee. 

Who  fought  with  all  thaee  arms  at  oaea  f 


Of  moral  honrstie  they're  clean. 

Nought  like  religion  tney  retain  i 

In  nothing  they  re  accounted  sharp, 

K&cept  in  bag-pipe,  and  ia  barpi 

For  a  lulsobliKinK  word, 

bhe'll  durk  her  neighbour  o'er  the  boord. 

And  then  she'll  flee  like  Are  fl-om  flint, 

Hhe'll  scarcely  ward  the  ■acoad  dint  \ 

If  any  ask  her  of  her  thrift, 

PoiKooth  her  nainsell  lives  by  thifl.' 

CleUnd's  Poems,  Edin.  16»7.  p.  U."— Seolt. 

f  •<  It  «f  M,  end  1*  believed,  that  the  devil  fontishrd 
bi*  favourites,  among  the  persecutors,  with  what  ia 
callrd  proof  against  Teadau  bullets,  but  against  those 
only.  During  the  battle  of  Pentlaud-hiUa.  Paton  ot 
Meadowhead  conceived  he  saw  the  ball*  hop  harm- 
lessly down  from  General  UalBiel's  boot*,  and,  to 
counteract  the  apell,  loaded  bl*  pi*tol  with  a  piece  of 
silver  coin.    Uut  Diiaiel,  hitviug  hi*  aye  on  liiui,  dtcw 
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V  sO  Mtlc  Haekaton.  Claverhoaae  himMlf  waa  forced 
^~'  -  to  fly,  and  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
talsen ;  hii  hone's  belly  being  cut  open  by  the 
stroke  of  a  scythe,  so  that  the  pow  animal  trailed 
his  bowels  for  more  than  a  mile.  In  his  flight, 
he  passed  King,  the  minister,  lately  his  prisoner, 
but  now  deserted  by  his  guard,  in  the  general 
ooDfUsion.  The  preacher  hollowed  to  the  flying 
commander,  to '  halt,  and  take  his  prisoner  with 
him ;'  or,  as  others  say,  'to  stay,  and  take  the 
afternoon's  preadiing.'  Clarerhoose,  at  length 
remounted,  continued  his  retreat  to  Glasgow. 
He  lost,  in  the  skirmish,  about  twenty  of  his 
troopers,  and  his  own  comet  and  kinsman,  Ro- 
bert Graham,  whose  fiite  is  alluded  to  in  the  bal- 
lad. Only  four  of  the  other  side  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  Dingwall,  or  Daniel,  an  asso- 
ciate of  Burly  in  Sharpe's  murder.  '  The  rebels,' 
says  Crichton,  '  finding  the  comet's  body,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  that  of  Clavers,  because  the 
name  of  Graham  was  wrought  in  the  shirt-neck, 
treated  it  with  the  utmost  inhumanity;  cutting 
off  the  nose,  pkiking  out  the  eyes,  and  stabbing 
it  through  in  a  hundred  places.'  The  same  charge 
is  brought  by  Guild,  in  his '  Bellum  Bothnelli- 
anum.' 

"  Although  Burly  was  among  the  most  active 
leaden  in  the  action,  he  was  not  the  commander- 
in-chief,  as  one  would  conceive  from  the  ballad. 
That  honour  belonged  to  Bobert  Ebunilton, 
brother  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Preston,  a 
gentleman,  who,  like  most  of  those  at  Drumdog, 
had  imbibed  the  very  wildest  principles  of  fluutti- 
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headed  by  the  gallant  Oleland,  *  and  the  enthusi-  A  cism.    The  Gameronlan  aeoonnt  of  the  inmrree- 

tion  states,  that  '  Mr.  Hamilton  discovered 
great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both  in  the 
conflict  with,  and  punuit  of  the  enemy;  but 
when  he  and  some  otiien  were  pursuing  the 
enemy,  othen  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil, 
small  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victory  : 
and  some,  without  Mr.  Hamilton's  knowledge, 
and  against  his  strict  command,  gave  five  of  these 
bloody  enemies  quarters,  and  then  let  them  go : 
this  greatly  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  he  saw 
some  of  Babel's  brats  spared,  after  the  Lord  had 
delivered  them  to  their  hands,  that  they  might 
dash  them  against  the  stones.'— Pka/m  cxxxvii.  9. 
In  his  own  account  of  this, '  he  reckons  the  spar- 
ing of  these  enemies,  and  letting  them  go,  to  be 
among  their  flnt  stepping  aside ;  for  which  he 
feared  that  the  Lord  would  not  honour  them  to 
do  much  more  for  him  ;  and  says,  that  he  was 
neither  for  taking  favours  flrom,  nor  giving  &- 
voun  to,  the  Lord's  enemies.'  Burly  was  not  a 
likely  man  to  foil  into  this  sort  of  backsliding. 
He  disarmed  one  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  ser- 
vants, who  had  been  in  the  action,  and  desired 
him  to  tell  his  master,  he  would  keep,  till  meet- 
ing, the  pistols  he  had  taken  fh>m  him.  The 
man  described  Burly  to  the  duke  as  a  little  stout 
man,  squint-eyed,  and  of  a  most  ferocious  aspect ; 
firom  which  it  appean  that  Bnrly's  figure  corre- 
sponded to  his  mannen,  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to 
his  nickname.  Burly,  signifying  Hrong.  He  waa 
with  the  insurgents  till  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  afterwards  fled  to  Holland.  He 
Joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  died  at  se*, 
during  the  expedition.  The  Caroeronians  still 
believe  he  had  obtained  liberty  from  the  prince  to 
be  avenged  of  those  who  had  prosecuted  the  Lord's 
people;  but,  through  his  death,  the  laudable 
design  of  purging  the  land  with  their  blood,  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground. — Life  qf 
Ba(fitur  qfKinloch. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Loudon- 
hill  will  be  detailed  in  the  introduction  to  the 
next  ballad."] 


^.  -■ 


*  "  William  CleUnd,  a  mux  of  eonaidenble  Maiut, 
waa  author  of  aeTeral  pocmt,  pnbltshed  in  1097.  Hia 
Hudibraatic  rencs  are  poor  aearriloua  traah,  as  the 
reader  may  judge  from  the  dekcription  of  the  High- 
hmdera,  already  quoted.  But,  in  a  wild  rhapaody,  ej- 
titled,  '  Hollo,  my  Fancy,'  he  diaplaya  aome  imagina- 
tion. Hia  anti-monarchical  priaeiplea  s«em  to  break 
out  in  the  foUowin|p.linea ; 

Tain  would  I  know  (if  bensta  have  any  reaaon) 
If  falcona  lulling  eaglea  do  commit  a  treaaon? 

He  waa  a  atriet  non-«onformiat,and,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  eaii  of  Angua'a 
regiment,  called  the  Cameronian  regiment.  He  waa 
killed  Slat  Augnat,  1689,  in  the  churchyard  of  Dun- 
keld,  which  hu  corpa  manfully  and  ancecasAilly  de- 
fended againat  a  auperior  body  of  Higlilaadera.  Hia 
aon  waa  tne  author  of  the  letter  preflied  to  the  Dna- 
ciad,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  notorioua  ClcUnd, 
who,  in  circnnaatancea  of  pecuniary  embarraaamcnt, 
proatitnted  hia  talenta  to  the  compoaitioa  of  indecent 
and  infamoua  worka;  but  Uua  aeema  iaeonaiatent 
with  datea,  and  the  latter  peraonage  was  probiAly  the 
grandson  of  colonel  CMaad."— Scott. 


Yov'h  marvel  when  I  tell  ye  o* 
Our  noble  Burly,  and  his  train ; 

When  last  he  march'd  up  thro'  the  land, 
Wi*  sax-and-twenty  westland  men. 

Than  they  I  ne'er  o'  braver  beard. 
For  they  had  a'  baith  wit  and  skill ; 

They  proved  right  well,  as  I  heard  tell. 
As  they  cam'  up  o'er  Loodun-hilL 
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Wrel  proaper  n'  the  gotpcl  lads. 
That  are  into  the  west  oountriet 
>         Ay  wickod  Ulaver'M  to  demean, 
("•  K>.)  A nd  ay  au  ill  dttad  may  be  dU> ! 


For  hfl't  drawn  up  i'  battle  rank. 
An'  that  baith  soon  an'  hastilie ; 

Out  they  wha  lire  till  simmer  come, 
tjooie  bludiu  days  fur  this  will  seo. 

Dut  up  spak'  cruel  Claver'se  then, 
Wi'  haatie  wit,  an'  wioked  skill ; 

"  Oi'e  fire  on  yon  westlan'  men ; 
I  think  it  is  my  •ov'reign's  will." 

Hut  up  betpako  his  oomet,  then, 
"  It's  l>e  wi'  noe  consent  o'  me  1 

I  ken  I'll  ne'er  come  t>aok  again. 
An'  mony  mae  as  weel  as  me. 

"  There  is  not  ane  of  a'  yon  men, 
Uut  wha  is  worthy  other  three ; 

Thero  Is  na  ane  amang  them  a'. 
That  lu  his  cause  will  stap  to  die. 

"  An'  ns  for  Burly,  him  I  knaw  ; 

iiu's  a  man  of  honour,  birth,  an'  fkme 
Ui'e  him  n  sword  into  his  hand, 

He'll  light  thysul'  an'  other  ten." 

But  up  spake  wicked  Claver'se  then, 
I  wat  his  heurt  it  ralsj  fti'  hie ! 

And  he  has  t<rj'«l  that  a'  might  hear, 
"  Man,  ye  iia'e  solr  deoolvod  me. 

"  I  never  kcn'd  the  like  afure, 
Na,  never  since  I  came  frae  hame, 

That  you  sue  cowardly  here  suld  prove, 
Au'  yet  come  of  a  noble  Oraeme." 

But  up  bespake  his  cornet,  then, 
"  Since  that  it  Is  your  honour's  will, 

Mysi'l'  shall  be  the  foremost  man. 
That  shall  gi'u  Are  on  Loudon-hill. 

"  At  your  command  I'll  load  them  on, 
Uut  yet  WI'  nae  consent  o'  me ; 

For  w«ei  I  ken  I'll  ne'er  return. 
And  mony  maa  as  wevl  as  me." 

Then  up  he  drew  in  battle  rank ; 

1  wul  he  had  a  bonnlu  train  I 
But  the  flrst  time  that  bullets  flew. 

Ay  ho  lost  twenty  o'  bis  men. 
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Then  back  he  canne  the  way  ha  g4ed, 
I  wat  right  soon  and  suddenly  t 

He  gave  command  amang  his  men, 
And  sent  them  back,  and  bad*  th«m  flee. 

Then  up  came  Burly,  hauld  an'  stout, 
Wi's  little  train  o*  'Weetland  men  ; 

Wha  roair  than  either  ainoe  or  twie* 
In  Kdlnburgh  confined  had  been. 

They  hn'e  been  up  to  London  Mot, 
An'  yot  they're  a'  come  eafely  down ; 

Sax  troop  o'  horsemen  they  ha'a  beat, 
And  chased  them  Into  Olasgow  town. 


-/« 


battle  of  ^^ot^todl'ibti^ge. 


["  It  has  boen  often  remarked,  that  the  Boot* 
tisb,  notwithstanding  their  untional  cooraga, 
werealwnys  unsucoessflil  when  fighting  fur  their 
religion.  The  cause  luy,  not  In  the  prlnoipla,  but 
in  the  mode  ut  it<  application.  A  leader,  like 
Mahoinct,  who  is  at  the  same  tlma  the  prophet 
of  his  tritic,  may  avail  himself  of  religious  enthn- 
siasni,  because  it  comes  to  the  aid  of  dlseipllna, 
and  is  a  powerful  means  of  attaining  tbedeipoilo 
command  essential  to  the  success  of  a  ganeral 


But,  among  tlie  Insurgents,  in  Uie  reigns  of  the 
last  tituarts,  wore  mingled  preachers,  wlio  taught 
different  shades  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine; 
and,  minute  as  these  shades  sometimee  were, 
neltiier  the  several  shepherds,  nor  their  flocks, 
oould  cheerfully  unite  in  a  common  oaose.  This 
will  appear  fVoin  the  trausactlona  leading  to  the 
battle  of  Uothvvell-bridge. 

"  We  have  sMn,  that  the  party  which  defeated 
Claverhousc  at  Loudon-hill,  were  Cameronians, 
whose  principles  oonsiste^l  in  disowning  all  tern* 
poral  authority,  which  did  not  flow  flrom  and 
through  the  Holumn  licague  and  Covenant.  This 
doctrine,  wliioh  is  still  retained  by  a  scattered 
remnant  of  the  saot  in  Scotland,  is  in  theory,  and 
would  be  In  practice,  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  any  woll'ieguiated  government,  beoaoM  tha 
Covenanters  deny  to  their  governors  that  tolera- 
tion, which  was  iniquitously  rtfUsed  to  th*m> 
solves.  In  many  respects,  therefore,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  anxiety  and  rigour  with  which  .^ 
VI  the  Cameronians  were  persecuted,  although  we    ^v' 
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nutybeofoplnioD,  that  milder  means  would  have  A  aembled;  and  James,  duke  of  Buoeleuch  and 
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induced  a  melioration  of  their  principles.  These 
men,  as  already  noticed,  excepted  agidnst  such 
Presbyteriana  as  were  contented  to  exercise  their 
worship  under  the  indulgence  granted  by  gov- 
ern men  t,  or,  in  other  words,  who  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  toleration  fur  themselves, 
without  insisting  upon  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
or  even  in  the  ohurch  government. 

"  When,  however,  the  success  at  Loudon  Hill 
was  spread  abroad,  a  number  of  preachers,  gen- 
tlemen, and  common  people,  who  had  embraced 
the  more  moderate  doctrine,  joined  the  army  of 
Hamilton,  thinking  that  the  differenoe  in  their 
opinions  ought  not  to  prevent  their  acting  in  the 
common  cause.  The  insurgents  were  repulsed  in 
an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Glasgow,  which,  how- 
ever, Claveihouse,  shortly  afterwards,  thought 
it  necessary  to  evacuate.  They  were  now  nearly 
in  fliU  possession  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
pitched  their  camp  at  Hamilton,  where,  instead 
of  modelling  and  disciplining  their  army,  the 
Cameronians  and  Erastians  (for  so  the  violent 
insurgents  chose  to  call  the  more  moderate  Pres- 
byterians) only  debated,  in  council  of  war,  the 
real  cause  of  their  being  in  arms.  Hamilton, 
their  general,  was  tlie  leader  of  tlw  first  party ; 
Mr.  John  Walsh,  a  miuister,  headed  tlie  Eras- 
tians. The  latter  so  ter  prevailed,  as  to  get  a 
declaration  drawn  up,  in  which  they  owned  the 
king's  government;  bat  the  publication  of  it 
gave  rise  to  new  quarrels.  Each  faction  had  its 
own  set  of  leaders,  all  of  whom  aspired  to  be 
officers ;  and  there  were  actually  two  councils  of 
war  issuing  contraiy  orders  and  declarations  at 
the  same  time ;  the  one  owning  the  king,  and 
the  other  designing  him  a  malignant,  bloody, 
and  pe-jured  tyrant. 

"Meanwhile,  their  numbers  and  seal  were 
magnified  at  Edinburgh,  and  great  alarm  ex- 
cited lest  they  should  march  eastward.  Not  only 
was  the  foot  militia  instantly  called  out,  but  pro- 
clamations were  issued,  directing  all  the  heritors, 
in  the  eastern,  southern,  and  northern  shires,  to 
repair  to  the  king's  host,  with  their  best  horses, 
arms,  and  retainers.  In  Fife,  and  other  ooun- 
ties,  where  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  prevailed, 
many  gentlemen  disot>eyed  this  order,  and  were 
aftervnurds  severely  fined.  Moct  of  them  alleged, 
in  excuse,  the  apprehension  of  disquiet  from 
their  wives.  *    A  respectable  force  was  soon  as- 

•  "'Balcuqahall  of  that  ilk  alled{(ed,  thnt  hi* 
horses  were  robbed,  but  ahuaaed  to  t«ke  the  deeliir*  \ 


Monmouth,  was  sent  down,  by  Charles,  to  take 
the  command,  ftirnished  with  instructions,  not 
unfltvourable  to  Presbyterians.  The  royal  army 
now  moved  slowly  forwards  towards  Hamilton, 
and  reached  Bothvrell-moor  on  the  Sdd  of  June, 
ld79.  The  insurgents  were  encamped  chiefly  in 
the  duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  along  the  Clyde, 
which  separated  the  two  armies.  Bothwell- 
bridge,  vidiich  is  long  and  narrow,  had  then  a 
portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates,  which  the 
Covenantors  shut,  and  barricadoed  with  stonee 
and  logs  of  timber.  This  important  post  was 
defended  by  three  hundred  of  their  best  men, 
under  Haokston  of  Bathillet,  and  Hall  of  Haogh- 
head.  Early  in  the  morning,  this  party  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  skirmished  with  the  royal  van- 
guard, now  advanced  as  fkr  as  the  village  of 
Bothwell.  But  Haokston  speedily  retired  to  hla 
poet,  at  the  western  end  of  Both  well-bridge. 

"  While  the  dispositions,  made  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  announced  his  purpose  of  assailing 
the  pass,  the  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents 
resolved  to  oflSsr  terms.  Ferguson  of  KaiUoeh,  a 
gentleman  of  landed  Ibrtune,  and  David  Hume, 
a  clergyman,  carried  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  a 
suppllcatk>n,  demanding  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, a  free  parliament,  and  a  free  general 
assembly  of  the  church.  The  duke  heard  their 
demands  with  his  natural  mildness,  and  assured 
them,  he  would  interpoee  with  his  majesty  in 
their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  immediately 
dispersing  themselves,  and  yielding  up  their  arms. 
Had  the  insurgents  been  all  of  the  moderate 
opinion,  this  proposal  would  have  been  accepted, 
much  bloodshed  saved,  and,  pt;rhaps,  some  per- 
manent  advantage  derived  to  their  party ;  or, 
had  they  been  all  Cameronians,  their  defence 
would  have  been  fierce  and  desperate.  But, 
while  their  motley  aod  misasaorted  officers  were 
debating  upon  the  duke's  proposal,  his  field -pieces 
were  already  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  to  cover  the  attack  of  the  foot  guards,  who 
were  led  on  by  lord  Livingstone  to  force  the 
bridge.  Here  Hackston  maintained  his  post  with 
zeal  and  courage ;  nor  was  it  until  all  his  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  and  every  support  denied 

tion,  for  fear  of  Uitquiet  from  hU  wife.  Youag  of 
Kirliton— Ida  ladyea  daageroua  aiokncaa,  aad  bittar 
cunea  if  he  ahould  leave  her,  and  the  appearance  of 
abortioa  on  hi«  offering  to  go  from  her.  And  many 
other*  pled,  In  general  urma,  that  their  wivea  oppoaed 
or  contradicted  their  goinfr.  But  the  juatieianr  oourt 
found  thia  defence  totally  irrelevant.'— FountaikhaU'a 
Deciaiona,  vol  i.  p.  88."— Soott. 
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houM  and  Monmouth,  It  aaeribet,  with  great  A  wohemd  of  Inrasion,  whieh  the 
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naivete,  the  bloody  fkte  of  the  latter.  Local  tra- 
dition ie  always  apt  to  trace  foreign  erenti  to  the 
domestic  causes,  which  are  more  immediately  in 
the  narrator's  view.  There  is  said  to  be  another 
song  upon  this  battle,  once  Tery  popular,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recover  it.  Tliis  copy  is 
g/irea  from  recitation. 

"  There  were  two  Gordons  of  Earlstoun,  flither 
and  son.  They  were  descended  of  an  ancient 
Ihmily  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  their  pro- 
genitors were  believed  to  have  been  ikvourers  of 
the  reformed  doctrine,  and  possessed  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  as  early  as  the  days  of  Wlok- 
lifb.  William  Gordon,  the  fother,  was,  in  1663, 
summoned  before  the  privy  council,  for  keeping 
conventicles  in  his  house  and  woods.  By  another 
act  of  council,  he  was  banished  out  of  Scotland, 
but  the  sentence  was  never  put  into  execution. 
In  1667,  Earlstoun  was  turned  out  of  his  house, 
which  was  converted  into  a  garrison  for  the 
king's  soldiers.  He  was  not  in  the  battle  of 
Bothwell-bridge,  but  was  met,  hastening  towards 
it,  by  some  English  dragoons,  engaged  in  the 
pursuit,  already  commenced.  As  he  reflised  to 
surrender,  he  was  instantly  sbdn. — WUton'e  HU' 
tory  nf  Bothtvell  RUing—Lifi  qf  Gordon  qf  Earlt- 
ton,  in  Scotlieh  Worthies— Wodrotv'e  Hietory,  vol. 
ii.  The  son,  Alexander  Gtordon  of  Earlstoun,  I 
suppose  to  be  the  hero  of  the  ballad.  He  was 
not  a  Cameronian,  but  of  the  more  moderate 
class  of  Presbyterians,  whose  sole  object  was  firee- 
dom  of  consdenoe,  and  relief  from  the  oppressive 
laws  against  non-conformists.  He  Joined  the 
insurgents  shortly  after  the  skirmish  at  Loudon- 
hill.  He  appears  to  have  been  active  in  forward- 
ing the  supplication  sent  to  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. After  the  battle,  he  escaped  discovery, 
by  flying  into  a  house  at  Hamilton,  belonging  to 
one  of  his  tenants,  and  disguising  himself  in 
bmale  attire.  His  person  was  proscribed,  and 
his  estate  of  Earlstoun  was  bestowed  upon  col- 
onel Theophiius  Ogilthorpe,  by  the  crown,  first 
in  security  for  £5000,  and  afterwards  in  perpetu- 
ity.—Fountainhall,  p.  890.  The  same  author 
mentions  a  person  tried  at  the  circuit  court,  July 
10,  1683,  solely  for  holiiing  intercourse  with 
Earlstoun,  an  inter-communed  (proscribed)  re- 
bel. As  he  had  been  in  Holland  after  the  battle 
of  Bothwell,  he  was  probably  accessory  to  the 


rendered  probable  by  the  character  of  Hamilton,  the 
inaurgent  reneral.— Guild'a  MSS— Creichtoa'a  Me- 
moin,  p.  61."—  Scott. 


unfiMtnnata  earl 
of  Argyle  was  then  meditating.  He  was  appre- 
hended upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  tried,  con- 
vioted  of  treason,  and  condemned  to  die;  but  his 
Ikte  was  postponed  by  a  letter  from  the  king, 
appointing  him  to  be  reprieved  for  a  month,  that 
he  might,  in  the  interim,  be  tortured  for  the 
discovery  of  hb  acoompllces.  The  coundl  had 
the  unusual  spirit  to  remonstrate  against  this 
illegal  course  of  severity.  On  November  8, 16S3, 
he  received  a  fiirther  respite,  in  hopes  he  would 
make  sonoe  discovery.  When  brought  to  the  bar, 
to  be  tortured  (for  the  king  had  reiterated  his 
commands),  he,  through  fear,  or  distraction, 
roaied  like  a  bull,  and  laid  so  stoutly  about  him« 
that  the  liangman  and  his  assistant  ooold  hardly 
master  him.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and, 
on  his  recovery,  charged  general  Dalziel  and 
Drummond  (violent  tories),  together  with  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  with  being  the  leaders  of  the 
fenatics.  It  was  generally  thought  that  he 
affected  this  extravagant  behaviour  to  invalidate 
all  that  agony  might  extort  flrom  him  conoeming 
his  real  accomplices.  He  was  sent,  first,  to  Edin- 
burgh castle,  and,  afterwards,  to  a  prison  upon 
the  Bass  island  ;  although  the  privy  council  more 
than  once  deliberated  upon  appointing  his  im- 
mediate death.  On  SSd  August^  1684,  Earlstoun 
was  sent  for  from  the  Bass,  and  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, 4th  November,  1684.  He  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  doom  by  escape;  but  was  dis- 
covered and  taken,  after  he  had  gained  the  roof 
of  the  prison.  The  o  ^uncil  deliberated,  whether, 
in  consideration  of  this  attempt,  ho  was  not 
liable  to  instant  execution.  Finally,  however, 
they  were  satisfied  to  imprison  him  in  BlxMskness 
oasUe,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  his  doom  of 
forfeiture  reversed  by  act  of  parliament.— See 
Fountainkidl,  vol.  i.  pp.  338,  3i0,  315,  950,  301, 
302."— Scott'*  Minttreletf.] 

"0  Bn-LiR,  billie.  bonnie  billie. 

Will  ye  gro  to  the  wood  wi'  me? 
We'll  ca'  our  horse  hame  masterless, 

An'  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  we." 

"  O  no,  O  no !"  says  Earlstoun, 

"  For  that's  the  thing  that  mauna  b? ; 

For  I  am  sworn  to  Bothwell  Hill, 
Where  I  maun  either  gae  or  die." 


Bo  Earlstoun  rose  in  the  mornin/r, 
»         An'  mounted  by  the  break  o'  day 
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KtrrruB  balladb. 


An'  Im  kflii  jtAnaA  oar  Amtttah  l«rl», 
/  Aa  th«j  w«re  marebiBf  mit  Um  ir»y, 

A  n'  fkn  fn  wwl  my  ticten  tlu«»  i 
J     An' rjf«7«  wMri  my  K«rtatonn, 
For  tb««  afikin  111  o«T«r  ne !" 

• 

rto  thfly'nt  »wft'  to  RotbweU  Hill, 
^  An'  miy  th«y  ma*  bonoiljr : 

^     When  Um  dak«  r/  M Anm«><ith  w«r  thtm  •omin', 
!/  >f«  wMt  t«>  vi«w  tbeir  oamytuij. 

'*  Yen  wttlonm«,  ladii,"  tb^a  Moamosth  Mkid, 
"  Y«'r«  wclenm*,  brava  Heou  lad*,  to  n*  { 

Anil  MM  Arc  jn,  brar*  Karl^toun, 
Tb«  for«mo»t  of  jnax  mmpaoy ! 

"  Hot  jrt«M  your  trftspont  an*  an'  a' ; 

O  yloUl  yoar  wfapon*.  lad*,  to  m* ; 
For,  ir'>n  yMlI  yi*l(I  your  wtapon*  ap, 

y*'*«  a'  sa*  hafiM  to  your  eoaotty." 

Out  up  th«n  <p«k'  a  T^mnox  lad. 

And  waly  tmt  h*  apak'  bonntly  I 
"  f  winna  ybiWI  my  wrapon*  up. 

To  you  nor  na«  man  that  I  ***." 

Thmi  b*  Mft  np  tho  flag  o'  rod, 

A'  tat  a>Kmt  wl'  honnl*  blu*  (  * 
"  rtlno*  yc'll  no  omtm,  and  b«  at  pMce, 

U—  that  y*  ttand  by  lth«f  tra«." 


•  n]u4  was  tb«  fliToarft*  oolour  of  the  Cova* 
nantan }  hwnon  th*  rulgar  phrate  of  a  tru*  blu* 
wblf .  Hpaldknfc  Inform*  ua,  that  when  the  first 
army  of  ('«nr*nant4*n  *nt«rod  Ab*nl*«a,  t»w  or 
mm*  "  wanted  a  bio*  rlblmnd ;  tb«  lord  fiordon, 
and  Rornn  othnt*  of  the  mar(|ui*  (of  Ilontly**) 
niiiilly  hnd  n  rililwnil,  when  thry  wen  dwolltng 
In  till!  t«'wn,  of  a  rivl  fWwh  colour,  which  they 
woro  In  their  hat*,  and  rall<Nl  it  th*  royal  ribband, 
a*  a  kIkii  of  thflir  lorn  and  loyalty  to  th*  king.  In 
d  (pltii  and  d*rtil<m  thereof,  this  blue  ribband 
wai  worn,  and  nailed  tho  Covenantrr't  ribband, 
l)y  the  hfilll  •"lillerii  of  tho  army,  who  would  not 
hrar  of  tli«  royal  ribband,  lurli  wa<  their  pride 
and  malloc."— Vol.  I.  p.  183.  After  tho  departure 
of  thli  flriit  nriny,  the  tdwn  waa  oocupl*d  by  the 
Imrona  or  the  roynl  fiarty,  till  they  wore  once 
moi-e  rx|irlli>il  l>y  thn  (%>venantrri,  who  plumlered 
thv  burgh  and  country  a«tJaoent  i  "  no  fowl, 
uuok,  or  hen,  left  unkllled,  the  bail  hou**«do|i, 


'/;fe'Kv'^-^^^'^^ 


They  ateU'df  tfMir 

And  abowrd  tbeir  abot  tlown  te 
Aa'  beat  our  8eoto  lad*  even  dowB, 

Tbiefc  tbey  lagr  aUia  oQ  every 


I.) 


As  e'er  yoa  aaw  th*  rala  down  tt'. 
Or  yet  th>;  arrow  fine  tbe  bow, — 

8ae  oar  Scoteiab  laila  fell  evea  dowm. 
An'  tbey  bv  sbuo  o 


i- 
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"O  bold  yoor  haail,"*  tben  M 


tbord, 
"  6i'e  qoartRn  to  yon  mea  tar  hm  1" 
Bat  wicked  CUveVae  awoie  aa  oatb, 
Hla  eoraet'a  death  rereo^d  aud  be. 

*'0  bold  your  band,"  tben  MoanMalh  efy'd, 
"  If  ony  thing  yoa'll  do  tor  roe  ; 

Hold  up  yoor  hand,  yoa  earaed  Graeme, 
Kke  a  rebel  to  oar  king  ye'U  be."  ^ 


c. 


maaaens  (i. «.  lap-dogs),  and  wbeipe,  witbin  Abcr> 
deen,  killed  upon  tbe  stre«ta;  ao  that  aeitbcr 
b  land,  mcaaen,  nor  otbfr  dog,  waa  left  alire  tbat 
they  coald  aee :  the  raaaon  waa  tbki,— wbea  tbe 
ftnt  army  came  here,  Uk  captain  and  soldier  had 
a  Mae  ribband  about  bia  eraig  (/.  «.  ncA;)  la 
daapite  and  deriakm  whereof,  when  they  rensoved 
from  Aberdeen,  some  wooMm  of  Aberdeen,  as  was 
alledged,  knit  blue  ribbanila  about  tbeir  maassos' 
oraiga,  whereat  tbeir  aokliera  took  offenee,  and 
killed  all  their  doga  for  this  very  oauee."— P.  100. 

I  bare  aeen  one  of  the  anoient  bannera  of  tbe 
Oorenanters:  it  waa  dirlded  into  foar  oopart- 
ment*.  inecribed  with  tbe  worda,  ChrUi—Cwe- 
nant— King— Kingdom.  BimihMr  atandarda  are 
mentioned  in  Hpalding'a  curioua  and  minute  nar- 
ratlre,  vol.  11.  pp.  183,  349.— Sctrft. 

t  SM/'</— PUnted. 

i  It  is  very  extraordinary,  tbat,  in  AprO,  1686, 
Claverhouse  was  left  out  of  the  new  commission 
of  privy  council,  as  being  too  (kvourable  (o  tbe 
fbnatic*.  The  pretence  was  hit  having  married 
into  tbe  Presbyterian  fkmlly  of  lord  Dundonald. 
An  act  of  council  was  alto  past,  regulating  tbe 
payment  of  quarters,  which  is  stated  by  Fona- 
talnhall  to  havo  been  done  In  ndium  of  Claver- 
house, and  in  order  to  excite  complaint*  against 
him.  This  charge,  so  Inconsistent  with  tbe  na- 
ture and  conduct  of  Claverhouse,  soems  to  have 
been  the  fhilt  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  the 
lord  high  treasurer. — Fountainhall,  vol.  I.  p.  860. 

That  Claverhouse  was  most  unworthily  aeeascU 
<r  mitigating  the  persecution  of  the  Ooveiuuitert, 
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800TTI8H  BALLADS. 


t:i  .1 


Alang  the  brae,  bejrond  the  brig, 
Mouy  brare  man  liee  oauld  and  etiU ; 
^)^:     :^     Bat  lang  we'll  mind,  and  lalr  we'll  rue, 
/'•(^S         The  bloody  battle  of  Bothwell  HUl. 

\  .      V    

hie  hone,  and  marched,  and  left  her  with  the 
oorpee  of  her  dead  huaband  lying  there ;  ahe  set 
the  balm  on  the  ground,  and  gathered  hi*  braine, 
and  tied  up  hie  head,  and  straighted  hie  body, 
and  covered  him  in  her  plaid,  and  eat  down,  and 
wept  orer  him.    It  being  a  rery  deeert  place, 
where  never  Tictual  grew,  and  Otr  from  neigh- 
bour!, It  waa  iome  time  before  any  frlenda  came 
to  her ;  the  tint  that  came  wae  a  very  fit  hand, 
,  that  old  alngular  Ohriitlan  woman.  In  the  Oum- 
ft]  merheod,  named  Elizabeth  Meniles,  three  milei 
distant,  who  had  been  tried  with  the  violent 
death  of  her  husband  at  Pentland,  afterwards  of 
two  worthy  eons,  Thomas  Weir,  who  was  killed 
at  Drumolog,  and  David  St^l,  who  was  suddenly 
shot  afterwards  when  taken.    The  said  Marlon 
Weir,  sitting  upon  her  liusband's  grave,  told  me, 
that  before  that,  she  couid  see  no  blood  but  she 
was  in  danger  to  &int ;  and  yet  she  was  helped 
to  be  a  witness  to  all  this,  without  either  fktnting 
^. — '^  or  confusion,  except  when  the  shots  were  let  off 
jSV^j  her  eyes  dazsied.    His  corpse  was  buried  at  the 
\y9\J  fQj  of  Yi\M  house,  where  he  was  slain,  with  thU 
inscription  on  his  grave-stone  : — 

In  enrth'a  cold  bed,  the  dusty  part  here  Usi, 
Of  one  who  did  the  earth  «•  du«t  deiplael 
Here,  in  this  place,  from  eartti  he  took  departure  i 
Now,  he  luu  got  the  gailand  of  the  martyr*. 

"  This  murder  was  committed  betwixt  six  and 
seven  in  the  morning :  Mr.  Peden  was  about  ten 
or  eleven  miles  distant,  having  been  In  the  fields 
all  night :  he  came  to  the  house  betwixt  seven 
and  eight,  and  dedrod  to  call  In  the  fhmlly,  that 
he  might  pray  amongst  them ;  when  praying,  he 
MUd,  '  Lord,  when  wlit  thou  avenge  Brown's 
blood?  Oh,  let  Urown's  blood  be  precious  in 
thy  sight !  and  hasten  the  day  when  thou  wilt 
avenge  it,  with  Gameron's,  GargUi's,  and  many 
others  of  our  martyrs'  names ;  and  oh  I  for  that 
day,  when  the  Lord  would  avenge  all  their 
bloods  I '  When  ended,  J  ohn  M  uirhead  enquired 
what  be  meant  by  Brown's  blood  ?  He  said  twice 
over, '  What  do  I  mean  ?  Olaverhouse  has  been 
at  Uie  Preshil  this  morning,  and  has  cruelly 
murdered  John  Drown;  his  corpse  is  lying  at 
the  end  of  his  house,  and  his  poor  wlfo  sitting 
weeping  by  his  corpse,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  a 
word  oomlbrtab^  to  her.' " 


BOTHWELL  BBIOG. 

[MoDimw  Ballad.— Jamks  Hooo.] 

"On  what  is  become  0'  your  leal  goodman, 
Tliat  now  you  are  a'  your  lane  ? 

If  he  has  Join'd  wl'  the  rebel  gang 
Tou  will  never  see  him  again." 

"  O  say  nae  '  the  rebel  gang,'  Ladye ; 

It's  a  term  nae  heart  can  thole. 
For  them  wha  rebel  against  their  Ood, 

It  is  JusUoe  to  control. 

"  When  rank  oppression  rends  the  heart. 

And  rules  wi'  stroke  o'  death, 
Wha  wadna  spend  their  dear  heart's  blood 

For  the  tenets  of  their  fklth  ? 


While  we  read  this  dUmal  story,  we  must  re- 
member Brown's  situation  was  that  of  an  avowed 
and  determined  rebel,  (?)  liable  as  such  to  mili- 
tary execution ;  so  that  the  atrocity  was  more 
that  of  the  times  than  of  Claverhouse.  That 
general's  gallant  adherence  to  his  master,  the 
misguided  James  VII.,  and  his  glorious  death  on 
the  field  of  victory,  at  Klllicrankle,  have  tended 
to  preserve  and  gild  his  memory.  He  Is  still  re- 
membered In  the  Highlands  os  the  moet  success- 
flil  leader  of  their  clans.  An  ancient  gentleman, 
who  had  borne  arms  for  the  cause  of  Stuart,  In 
1716,  told  the  editor,  that,  when  the  armies  met 
on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Rheriff-muir,  a  veteran 
chief  (I  think  he  named  Gordon  of  Qlenbucket,) 
oovercd  with  soars,  came  up  to  the  earl  of  Mar, 
and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  order  the  High- 
landers to  charge,  before  the  regular  army  o* 
Argyle  hod  completely  formed  their  line,  and  at 
a  moment  when  the  rapid  and  ftirlous  onset  of 
the  clans  might  have  thrown  them  Into  total 
disorder.  Mar  repeatedly  answered,  it  was  not 
yet  time ;  till  the  chieftain  turned  from  him  in 
disdain  and  despair,  and,  stamping  with  rage, 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  O  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  !" 
Olaverhouse's  sword  (a  strait  cut-and-thrust 
bhwie)  Is  In  the  poesestlon  of  lord  Woodhouselee. 
In  Pennycuik-house  Is  preserved  the  buff-coat 
which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Killiecronkle. 
The  Altai  shot-hole  Is  under  the  arm -pit,  so  that 
the  ball  must  have  been  received  while  his  aim 
W  was  raised  to  direct  the  pursuit.— S'coM. 
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"  Then  wy  na '  tte  rebel  gang,'  Ladye, 

For  it  gi'es  me  muckle  pain ; 
My  John  went  away  with  Earlston, 

And  I'll  nerer  aee  either  again." 

"O  wae  is  my  heart  for  thee,  Janet, 

O  sair  is  my  heart  for  ttiee  1 
These  Ctorenant  men  were  ill  advised ; 

They  are  fools,  you  may  credit  me. 

"  Where 's  a'  their  bonstfa'  preaching  now. 

Against  their  king  and  law. 
When  mony  a  head  in  death  lies  low. 

And  mony  mae  maun  fa'  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  death  lasts  no  for  aye,  Ladyc, 
For  the  grave  maun  yield  its  prey ; 

And  when  we  meet  on  the  verge  of  heaven. 
We'll  see  wlia  are  fools  that  day : 

"  We'll  see  wha  looks  in  their  Saviour's  face. 

With  holiest  joy  and  pride. 
Whether  they  who  shed  his  servants'  blood. 

Or  those  that  for  him  died. 

"  I  wadna  be  the  highest  dame 

That  ever  this  country  knew. 
And  take  my  chance  to  share  the  doom 

or  that  i>ersecuting  crew. 

"  Then  ca'  us  na '  rebel  gang,'  Ladye, 

Nor  take  us  fools  to  be. 
For  there  isna  ane  of  a'  that  gang. 

Wad  change  his  state  wi'  thee." 

"  Oh  weel  may  you  be,  my  poor  Janet, 
May  blessings  on  you  combine ! 

The  better  you  are  in  either  state. 
The  less  shall  I  repine ; 

"  But  wi*  your  fightings  and  your  faith. 

Tour  ravings  and  your  rage. 
There  you  have  lost  a  leal  helpmate. 

In  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

"  And  what's  to  come  o*  ye,  my  poor  Janet* 

Wi'  these  twa  babies  sweet  ? 
Ye  ha'e  naebody  now  to  work  for  them. 

Or  bring  you  a  meal  o'  meat ; 

**  It  Is  that  which  makes  my  heart  sae  wae. 
And  gars  me,  while  scarce  aware. 

Whiles  say  the  things  I  wadna  say. 
Of  them  that  can  err  nae  mair." 


c 


\     Poor  Janet  kiss'd  her  youngest  babe. 
And  the  tears  fell  on  his  cheek. 
And  they  fell  upon  his  swaddling  bands. 
For  her  heart  was  like  to  brealc 

"  Oh  little  do  I  ken,  my  dear,  dear  babes. 

What  misery's  to  be  mine ! 
But  for  the  cause  we  ha'e  espoused, 

I  will  yield  my  life  and  thine. 

"  Oh  had  I  a  friend,  as  I  ha'e  nane, — 
For  nane  dare  own  me  now, — 

That  I  might  send  to  Bothwell  Brigg, 
If  the  kiiiers  wad  but  allow, 

"  To  lift  the  corpse  of  my  brave  John  : 
I  ken  where  they  will  him  find, — 

lie  wad  meet  his  God's  foes  face  to  Cice, 
And  he'll  ha'e  nae  wound  behind." 

"  But  I  went  to  Bothwell  Brigg,  Janet,— 
There  was  nane  durst  hinder  me,— 

For  I  wantit  to  hear  a'  I  could  hear. 
And  to  see  what  I  could  see ; 

"  And  there  I  found  your  brave  husband. 
As  viewing  the  dead  my  lane ; 

He  was  lying  in  the  very  foremost  rank. 
In  the  midst  of  a  heap  o'  slain." 

Then  Janet  held  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 
And  she  grat,  and  she  tore  her  hair, 

**  0  sweet  Ladye,  O  dear  Ladye, 
Dinna  tell  me  ony  mair  1 

"  There  is  a  hope  will  linger  within. 

When  earthly  hope  is  vain. 
But,  when  ane  kens  the  very  worst. 

It  turns  the  heart  to  stane  I" 

"  *  Oh  wae  is  my  heart,  John  Carr,'  said  I, 
'  That  1  this  sight  should  see ." 

But  when  I  said  tiiese  waefli'  words. 
He  lifted  his  eyne  to  me. 

" '  O  art  thou  there  my  kind  Ladye, 
The  best  o'  this  warld's  breed. 

And  are  you  ganging  your  leifou  lane, 
Amang  the  hapless  dead  ? ' 


" '  I  ha'e  servants  within  my  ca',  John  Garr, 

And  a  chariot  in  tlie  dell. 
And  if  there  is  ony  hope  o'  life, 

I  will  carry  yon  hame  mysell.* 

9^.::■. 
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"  '  O  LtAj,  than  !•  nno  hopo  o'  Uft ; 

And  what  wen  Ilf«  to  me  ? 
HVwl  jru  eave  me  flrae  tlio  death  of  a  mjtn. 

To  hang  on  a  gallowa  tree  ? 

" '  I  ha'e  nae  hame  to  fljr  to  now, 

Kao  country,  and  na<>  kin ; 
There  U  not  a  door  in  Fair  Hootland 

Durat  open  to  let  mo  in. 

" '  Uut  I  ha'e  a  loving  wife  nt  hame. 

And  twa  babiot,  dear  to  nie  ; 
Thej  ha'e  naobody  now  that  dares  flavour  them. 

And  of  hunger  they  a'  maun  dee. 

"  '  Oh  Tor  the  sake  o(  thy  Saviour  dear, 
Whoae  nioroy  thou  hupctt  to  ahare. 

Dear  Lady,  taku  tliu  sookluis  things 
A  wue  beneath  thy  care  i 

" '  A  lang  farewell,  my  kind  Ladye  I 

O'er  weol  I  ken  thy  worth. 
Gao  send  me  a  drink  o'  the  water  o'  Olyde, 

For  my  List  drink  on  earth.' 

"  O  dinna  toll  ony  mair,  Ladye, 

For  my  huart  is  oauld  ns  clay ; 
Tliero  it  a  spoor  that  pierces  here, 

Froo  every  word  ye  say." 

"  lie  wasna  fcar'd  to  dee,  Janet, — 

For  he  gloried  in  his  death. 
And  wish'd  to  be  laid  with  those  who  had  bled 

For  the  aame  endearing  Caith. 

"  There  were  three  wounda  in  hla  boardljr  breast. 
And  hla  limb  was  broke  in  twain. 

And  the  sweat  ran  down  wl'  hia  red  heart's 
Wrung  out  by  the  deadly  pain.  [blood, 

"I  row'd  my  apron  round  hia  head« 

For  fuar  my  men  should  tell. 
And  1  hid  him  in  my  Lord's  oaatle. 

And  I  nuraed  him  there  myauU. 

"  And  the  best  leeches  in  a'  the  land 

llavo  tended  him  as  he  lay. 
And  he  never  luu  Inck'd  my  helping  hand. 

By  night  nor  yet  by  day. 

"  I  durstna  tell  you  before,  Janet, 

For  I  fBor'd  his  li(b  was  gane. 
But  now  he's  sou  weel,  ye  may  visit  him, 

And  ye'se  meet  by  youneUs  alane." 


T- 


Then  Janet  she  Ml  at  h«r  Lady's  tot. 
And  she  claspit  them  fervently*. 

And  she  steepit  them  a'  wl'  the  taan  o' Jcqr. 
Till  the  good  Lady  wept  to  •«•. 

"  Oh  ye  are  an  angel  sent  fleae  haumo. 

To  lighten  calamityo  I 
For,  in  distress,  a  Mend  or  fM 

is  a'  the  aoine  to  thee. 

"  If  good  deeda  oMint  in  heaYCBy  Lady*, 

Ktomal  bliss  to  ahare. 
Ye  ha'e  done  a  deed  wlU  save  yoor  eoul. 

Though  ye  should  never  do  mair." 

"  Get  up,  get  up,  my  kind  Janet, 

Uut  never  trow  tongue  or  pea. 
That  a'  the  warld  are  Inst  to  good. 

Except  the  Govenant  men." 

Wha  wadna  ha'e  shared  that  Lady's  Joy 
When  watching  the  wounded  hind. 

Bather  than  those  of  the  feast  and  the  danoe. 
Which  her  kind  heart  reeign'd  ? 

Wha  wadna  rather  share  that  Lady'a  flU*, 
When  the  stars  shall  melt  away. 

Than  that  of  the  sternest  anchorite. 
That  can  nacthlng  but  graan  and  pny  ? 


["  This  Is  the  worst  specimen  of  tba  truth  of 
Scottish  song  that  is  to  be  met  with ;  two  evenla 
being  Jumbled  together  in  it,  that  happened  at 
the  distance  of  many  years  flrom  each  other. 
These  srcm  to  be,  tiM  battle  of  Auldearn,  won 
by  Montrose  and  the  dans;  and  that  on  the 
plains  of  Crumdale,  in  Strathspey,  where  the  two 
colonels,  Buchau  and  Cannon,  suflered  thorn- 
selves  to  be  surprised  in  their  beds  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Livingston,  and,  though  at  the  head  of  1600 
brave  Highlaudi>rs,  utterly  defeated  and  eoatter- 
ed.  This  latter  is  the  only  battle  on  rooord  that 
ever  was  roally  fought  at  Cromdale.  It  appean, 
therefore,  more  than  probable,  that  on  that 
action  the  original  song  has  been  founded }  for 
the  first  twenty  lines  contain  an  exact  and  true 
description  of  that  shameAil  defeat,  and  tbcM 
M  twenty  lines  may  be  oonsldered  «i  oltbev  tbo 
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whole  or  part  of  the  ori^nal  tong ;  and  m  they  4k 
are  middling  good,  and  the  air  most  beautiful, 
thfey  had,  of  courie,  become  popular.  Some 
bard  who  had  been  partial  to  the  dans,  fired 
with  indigoatioB  at  hearing  the  dlegnwe  of  hi« 
countrymen  sung  all  over  the  land,  had  added 
'  to  the  original  vertea  an  overeharged  account  of 

■  the  battle  of  Auldearn,  won  by  Montroee,  their 
IkTOurite  leader,  against  the  Whig* :  but,  by  a 

'  Tile  anachronism,  he  has  made  it  to  happen  on 
the  day  following  the  action  at  Cromdale, 
whereas  it  happened  just  forty-flre  years  before 

'  it.  Although,  therefore,  I  have  placed  the 
ballad  among  the  songs  of  this  early  period,  I  am 

.  persuaded  it  bad  its  origin  at  a  much  later  date ; 
but  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  placed 
a  song  that  treated  wholly  of  Montrose,  subse- 

■  qaent  to  events  that  happened  long  aStor  his 
:  death.  Yet  the  part  of  the  ballad  that  describes 
-  the  victory  won  by  that  hero  cannot  be  the 

original  part  of  it,  else  the  writer  would  never 
'have  placed  the  action  at  Cromdale,  whidi  is 
.  almost  a  day'e  journey  distant  from  Auldearn, 
.  and  no  vray  connected  with  the  scene  of  that 
:.  engagement.    It  would  never  do  now  to  sepa- 

rate  this  old  and  popular  song  into  two  parts ; 
.  but  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  one 
'part  of  the  song  describes  the  battle  won  by 

■  Hontix>se  and  the  clans,  on  the  4th  of  May  1649 ; 
and  the  other  part,  that  won  by  Livingston 

:  over  the  clans,  on  tbe  Ist  of  May  1690.    The 

.  name*  of  the  clans  mentioned  in  the  song 

are  those  that  were  present  with  Montrose  at 

Auldearn;    the  rout  that   the   defeated  army 

took,  together  with  the  number  of  them  that 

.  reached  Aberdeen,  all  accord  with  the  truth  of 

.  history :  so  that  at  whatever  period  the  song  was 

made,  it  evidently  alludes  to  that  action." 

Hogg's  Jacobite  RelicM.} 

As  I  came  in  by  Achindoun, 
A  little  wee  bit  ftne  the  town, 
When  to  the  Highlands  I  was  bound. 
To  view  the  haughs  of  Cromdale, 

I  met  a  man  in  tartan  trews, 

I  speer'd  at  him  what  was  the  news; 

Quo'  he,  "  The  Highland  army  rues. 

That  e'er  we  came  to  Cromdale. 

"  We  were  in  bed,  Sir,  every  roan. 
When  the  English  host  upon  us  came; 
A  bloody  battle  then  began. 

Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale.  ^ 


•'  •>!- 


\^ 


*'  The  English  horse  they  were  >o  rude. 
They  bath'd  their  hoofs  in  Highland  blood. 
But  our  brave  clans,  they  boldly  stood 
Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 

"  But,  alas  *  we  could  no  longer  stay. 
For  o^  the  hills  we  came  away. 
And  sore  we  do  lament  the  day 

That  e'er  we  came  to  Cromdale." 

Thus  the  great  Montrose  did  say, 
"  Can  you  direct  the  nearest  way. 
For  I  will  o'er  the  hills  this  day. 

And  view  the  haughs  of  Cromdale." 

**  Alas,  my  lord,  you're  not  so  strong. 
You  scarcely  have  two  thousand  men. 
And  there's  twenty  thousand  on  the  plain. 
Stand  rank  and  file  on  Cromdale." 

Thus  the  great  Montrose  did  say, 
"  I  say,  direct  the  nearest  way, 
For  I  will  o'er  the  hills  this  day. 

And  see  the  haughs  of  Cromdale." 

They  were  at  dinner,  every  man. 
When  great  Montrose  upon  them  came; 
A  second  battle  then  began. 

Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 

The  Grant,  Mackenzie,  and  M'Ky, 
Soon  as  Montrose  they  did  espy, 
O  then,  they  fought  most  valiantly ! 
Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 

The  M'Donalds  they  retum'd  again. 
The  Camerons  did  their  standard  join, 
M'lntosh  play'd  a  bloody  game 

Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 

The  M'Gregors  fought  like  lions  bold, 
M'PbersoDS,  none  could  them  controul, 
M'LauclUins  fought,  like  loyal  souls. 
Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 

M'Leans,  M'Dougals,  and  M'Neils, 
So  boldly  as  they  took  the  field. 
And  mode  their  enemies  to  yield. 

Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 

The  Gordons  boldly  did  advance. 
The  Erasers  fought  with  sword  and  lance. 
The  Grahams  they  made  the  heads  to  dance. 
Upon  the  haughs  of  Cromdale. 
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TIm  lojral  BtAwarts,  with  Mootraw* 
Bo  boldljr  wt  upon  their  to**. 
And  brought  th«m  down  with  Highland 
blowt. 
Upon  tht  banglii  of  Ororodalt* 

or  twenty  thouiand,  Cromwell'i  men. 
Five  hundred  fled  to  Atierdeen, 
Tlie  reet  of  tliem  lie  on  the  plain. 

Upon  the  haoglie  of  Cromdale. 


^u£iiinl)o^n. 


[Taie  !■  rang  to  the  well'known  tone  of 
"Ceuld  KaU  in  Atwrdeen."  Jt  appear*  to 
allude  to  a  fretlval  held  at  Aochindown  on  the 
Cheralier  de  Bt.  George's  birth-day.] 

At  Aochindown,  the  tenth  of  June, 
Hae  merry,  blythe,  and  gey,  HIr, 

Each  lad  and  law  did  fill  a  gtaie. 
And  driok  a  health  that  day.  GUr.  . 


We  drank  a  health,  and  nae  by  etealtiif 
'Mang  kimmeTB  bright  and  lurdlyt 

*'  King  James  the  Xi^th  I  for  him  wtH 
flght. 
And  down  wl'  eoekold  Geordler* 

We  took  a  spring,  and  dano'd  a  fling. 

And  wow  but  we  were  Togle ! 
We  didna  ten,  thoo^  we  lay  near 

The  Oampbells,  in  Stralwcle  i 

Kor  yet  the  loons,  the  bUck  dragoona. 

At  Fochabers  a-raising: 
If  they  duret  come,  we'd  pack  them  bono*. 

And  send  them  to  thdr  grasing. 

We  har'd  no  harm,  and  no  alarm, 
Vo  word  was  spoke  of  dangers; 

We  Join'd  the  danoe,  and  kies'd  th«  lance. 
And  swore  as  fbes  to  strangers. 

To  ilka  name  that  dar'd  disdaim 

Our  Jamie  and  his  Charlie. 
"King  James  the  Eighth]  fur  him  wVU 
flght. 

And  down  the  eoekold  oarlle  I" 
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'S'it  Mat^  of  ^Un  JFruin. 


[MoDuuf  Ballad.— PsTEK  M'AmTBum.— For 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Glen  Fruin,  fought, 
in  the  reign  of  Jamet  YI.,  betneen  the  M'Gre- 
gora  and  Golquhouns,  idded  by  the  men  of  Len- 
nox and  Lomond,  lee  Browne's  History  of  the 
Highland  Clans,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott's  introduce 
tion  to  the  annotated  ediUon  of  his  celebrated 
norel  of  Bob  Boy.J 

Thb  last  lone  echo  dies  away. 

Among  yon  mountains  fidnt  and  ikr. 

And  the  dim  shades  of  sinking  day 
Light  up  the  silent  erenlng  star. 

"So  beacon  light  streams  down  the  pass. 
We  hear  no  answering  pibroch  ring. 

In  silence  o'er  the  mountain  mass. 
See  the  pale  moon  in  beauty  hung, 

Beflecting  In  the  lake  beneath 

Her  trembling  rays  of  silvery  sheen ; 

And  the  night  wind  with  balmy  breath 
Scarce  stirs  the  brackens  bending  green. 

Ah  i  who  could  think  that  scenes  so  fiilr 
E'er  trembled  to  the  warrior's  tread. 

Or  that  red  heather  blooming  there 
Waves  o'er  the  warrior^  narrow  bed. 

Here  Alpine's  bands  firom  wild  glens  stray. 
Triumphant  wav'd  their  bann«r'd  pine. 

As  on  they  swept  on  forray  firay, 
Aduwu  Qliu  Fruin's  deep  ravine  * 


The  haughty  chieftain  of  Bossdha 
Aroufl'd  his  clansmen  near  and  fltr. 

With  Lennox  men,  and  Lomonds  too. 
To  turn  aside  clan  Alpine's  war. 

They  meet !  and  hark,  the  slogan  cry  { 
Ah,  who  that  onset  could  withstand  ? 

The  Lennox  men  disordered  fly. 

And  Lomonds  too,  a  bleeding  band. 

The  stainless  banner  of  Boeshda 
Still  floated  o'er  brave  warrior  men. 

And  still  with  dauntless  hearts,  and  true. 
They  barr'd  the  pass  by  FruhilB  Glen. 

The  claymore  g!eamed  with  reddening  flash. 

The  battle-axes  rose  and  fell. 
Full  on  each  foe  with  deadly  erash. 

And  hark  1  the  pibroch's  mingling  yell  I 

But  now  the  sweeping  wild  arhiy 
Of  Alpine's  bold  unbroken  band. 

Scattered  theb:  foes,  as  ocean's  spray 
Is  broken  on  the  rooky  strand. 

And  upward  firom  the  darksome  glen, 
M'Gregors*  shouts  of  triumph  rose. 

And  the  wild  shrieks  of  dying  men 

Beneath  the  brands  of  conquering  fbes. 

Now,  where  the  Fruin  glides  away 
Around  yon  rocks  and  withered  firm, 

Bossdhu  again,  in  bold  amy. 

Is  mustering  all  his  clansmen  stem. 

And  well  they  fbught,  as  men  should  fight. 
Who  strike  fbr  home  and  all  that 's  dear  t 

But  who  could  e'er  withstand  the  ir.ight 
Of  Alpine  In  his  wild  oarser  ? 
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LIka  tomnt  twollcn  by  wlntcry  ndn. 
When  taoKled  boaffbs  Impada  Ita  eoane, 

Buratlon  Ita  barrier  bold  io  twain. 
It  iwwpt  Um  taI*  with  trtUt  fbrni 

Ho  bunt  clan  Alpine'i  handB  awuy ; 

Uut  &tr  more  dire  than  winter;  flood, 
Tht^  left  the  wallingi  ofdlsinajr. 

And  HDOuUarlnc  hamleta  etreai'd  with 
bloiid. 

Kven  thrjr  with  wonderlns  look  who  itald* 
Apart,  to  tIpw  the  tXitullj  itrlfc. 

Beneath  brown  IKmcalil't  ruthlcM  Made 
They  cried,  I  at  cried  in  vain  fur  U(b  I 

Where  Fniln  murmun  to  the  dell. 
Clear  winding  from  y  vn  uunintahii  lone, 

Ibe  traveller  reade  their  nMMimfhl  tale, 
Uut  time  hath  icathed  the  lettered  etone. 

Even  yet,  tradition  telle  the  tale, 

A  nd  iKihite  the  place  near  yoader  height. 

Where  afiimniAil  eminde  and  ehadowe  pale 
Glide  through  the  eolemn  gloom  uf  night. 

That  mom  the  sun  roee  rcdijr  rolled 
In  crimeon  cloude  ftireboding  wor. 

That  mom  Inch  Murrln'e  eeer  fbretold 
Ills  kluittiau  dear  of  coming  woe ; 

A  nd  when  the  lan  looked  o'er  Olcngyle, 
On  Lomond's  hilli  In  evening  'n^'cd. 

Clan  Alpine  bure  Glen  Luai'i  epoil. 
O'er  the  deep  lake  by  Inveaaald. 

And  many  a  banner  by  hli  blaae 
Wae  minor'd  in  the  lake  beiowj 

And  hark !  thu  ihoute  of  Joy  they  ralM 
O'er  the  rich  qwil  and  MoqaerM  ftie. 


A    The  mlat  wraathei  vail'd   Den   Lomond'e 


*  Near  the  eoene  of  the  conteit,  n  large  etone 
U  ihown,  which  recelvM  the  appellation  of  the 
MInifter'e  Stone.  It  it  lald  to  have  derived  thie 
name  from  the  murder  of  a  party  of  ■tndenti  at 
the  epot  by  one  of  the  M'UrBgore,a  man  of  great 
•lie  and  itrength,  named  Ihigald  01ar*Mhor,  or 
the  Moaee-GokmrMl.  1 1  le  but  right  to  ny,  that 
Another  account  of  the  matter  fkvea  Dugald 
ftom  the  Impatatinn  of  thie  crime.  lie  was  the 
Immediate  and  Indubitable  ancMtor  of  Bob 
Boy. 


The  ran  withdrew  hU  lorkl  light. 
The  lake*!  btond  wavee  with  sullen  fknr 
Heaved  to  the  moaning  winds  of  night  j 

And  many  a  coronach  arose. 

And  many  a  thnek  uf  wild  dcspalz 

Awoke  the  weary  night's  repoee, 
Betchoing  through  the  starlees  air. 

But  when  the  dawn  from  saUe  night 
Ckiiie  heraldmg  the  chief  of  day. 

They  said  It  was  a  mournful  sight— 
Gleu  LuM  In  smouldering  ruins  lay. 

The  plnee  were  skftlth'd  by  DannodinU*, 
Ita  vaoltwl  halls  and  akler  bowers. 

You'd  thought  that  time  and  stem  dec.iy 
Had  poas'd  Aw  ages  o'er  Ita  towers. 

The  eagle  sailed  the  air  on  high. 
To  stoop  upon  the  warrior  slain. 

Till  startled  bj  the  wUow's  ciy, 
Ue  sought  his  eyrkd  home  again* 

For  itill  the  widow's  cry  arose. 

And  the  lone  <jrphan's  piteoos  wall. 

As  ftvni  the  «lead  In  dull  repoee 
The  night  withdrew  her  sfibto  vnll. 

Each  matron  true  unbound  the  plald,  f 
That  wrapt  her  silent  warrler's  braact, 

A  blowly  token—"  Thus,"  they  sold, 
"  Hball  speak  the  woee  of  the  opprMS'd. 


t  Eleven  score  women,  widows  of  those  slain  In 
the  engaffument  on  the  side  of  the  Oolqahoane, 
attired  themeelves  In  deep  moomlnf ,  and  ap- 
peared befbrs  the  king,  James  TI.,  at  Stirling, 
and  demanded  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  the 
M'Oregors.  To  make  the  deeper  Impreaslon  on 
those  to  whom  this  supplication  was  made,  each 
of  the  petitioners  bore  on  a  spear  her  hosband's 
bloody  shirt.  The  Ung  was  moeh  aflketed. 
Measures  of  extreme  severity  were  reeorted  to  t 
the  execution  of  these  measures  was  assigned  to 
the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athol  i  the  very  nam* 
of  M'Gregor  was  abi)IUhed  by  an  aot  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Act  1603.  and  the  ddef  of  tha 
Mclan  was  executed  at  Edinburgh. 
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"  Era  night  la  Stirling's  rojal  towen, 
King  James  shall  bear  the  widow's  tale. 

Ere  mom.  In  fkir  Loch  Katrine's  bowers. 
Bed  Alpine's  chief  shall  tremble  pale." 

Thej  said  it  was  an  earle  sight. 

Like  dnsky  shadows  soil'd  with  gore  I 

They  glided  in  the  dawning  light, 
Adown  the  glen  to  Lomond's  shore. 

Away,  away,  o'er  wares  and  spray, 

They  sail'd  by  green  Inch  Munrnn's  Isle, 

Ers  yet  the  son  with  reddening  ray 
Had  shone  upon  its  ruin'd  pile. 

Away,  away,  o'er  wav«s  and  spray. 
They  lighted  on  the  Endrick  strand. 

By  ancient  cairn,  and  moantain  gray. 
They  crossed  the  dreary  bleak  mooriand. 

To  where  yon  eastie  braves  the  north. 
With  doaded  brows  and  warlike  frown, 

Bndreled  by  the  winding  Forth, 
In  Stirling's  old  romantic  town. 

They  sought  king   James;   he  beard  their 
cause. 

And  when  he  heard  their  tale  of  grief, 
"  Avenge,"  srid  he.  "  oar  broken  btws. 

And  give  the  widow's  woes  relief^" 

With  reddening  brow  and  flashing  eye. 
He  graqwd  the  hilt  of  his  good  blade. 

Yet  with  demeanour  calm  and  high. 
Thus  to  his  western  cliie&  ho  said, 

"  Athol,  Argyle,  I  hold  yon  hound, 

A  price  is  on  M'Gregor's  head ; 
With  unsheathed  sword  and  bloody  hound. 

Avenge  the  widow  and  the  dead !" 

And  dearly  has  M'Oregor  paid. 

By  name  proeoribed  and  haunted  band. 

For  dark  Olen  Fruln's  lawless  raid.— 
No  mora  he  rules  Loch  Katrine's  strand. 


A 


^a^2  35^sn. 


[Moonw  Ballad  by  Jambs  Lbmow,  author  of 
a  volume  of  Poems  and  Songs,  published  at  OUs-  \ 
gow,  in  1840.]  /' 
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Taaaa  sits  a  lady  in  yon  ha'. 
And  the  tear  drap  dinu  her  e'e. 

She  has  gowd  an'  sil'er  at  her  oa'. 
But  nae  Joy  or  peace  has  she. 

The  Mse  shone  red  upon  her  (dieek. 
An'  the  sun  flrae  her  e'e  bcoo. 

But  the  rose  has  left  the  lily  meek. 
An'  it  is  witherin'  too. 

Then  up  and  spoke  her  sister  May, 

"  0 !  mother,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  is  Jean's  bridal  day. 

An'  I  dream'd  1  saw  her  bier." 

"  O !  baud  your  tongue,  ye  oroaUn'  thing. 

My  malison  on  thee ! 
To-mmrrow  ev^  the  belis  shall  ring. 

For  the  bride  o'  Louden  lea." 

"  0 1  mottaer  dear.  I  slept  again, 

I'm  wae  to  tdl  it  thee, 
I  saw  Sir  Bandal,  who  was  slain. 

By  Louden's  tzeacheiy. 

"  An'  Louden  gave  onr  lady  Jean 

Unto  his  rival  thera. 
Who  stood  beside  his  new  grave  green, 

Wi'  hU  last  look  o'  despair. 

"  An'  then  I  heard  Death,  mother  dear, 
Pronoonce  the  marriage  creed. 

Hie  altar  was  Sir  Randal's  bier. 
When  Jean  and  be  wera  wed." 

Then  up  an'  spoke  her  Mber  fleroe. 

An'  angry  man  was  he, 
"  O !  out  npon  thee,  fluise^  fluiae  one, 

Yelee,  itcannabe! 

"  Thy  soul  it  is  the  gmv«  C  tmtb. 
Thy  heart  its  dull  tomb  staaCf 

Thy  mouth  the  oracle  o'  death* 
Thy  sel'  its  veiy  (kne  1 
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"  ChM  dfMi,  gM  dnM  thy  dttor  Jtan 
In  the  ima'  whit*  Mtln  line  1 

An'  doff  tta*t  itv,  thou  biue,  IkuM  one, 
For  It  nwjr  ne'er  be  thine. 

"  Qfri^tfi  fM  doff,  that  coronet, 
wjtpj^grown  thy  eUter  Jean ; 
Fmr*weel  I  re«tl  what  thou'd  be  at 
Wl'  thy  inveuted  druam. 

"  But  I  ha'e  'ewom  the  maid«n'f  raood 

Thy  ooronet  »hall  be ; 
For  aa  I  live,  an'  by  the  rood, 

▲  maklen  thou  ehalt  dee." 

Te'Tt  Men  the  ran  In  early  •pring 

dmlle  o'er  the  flowery  lea. 
But  ere  auld  time  could  lift  hla  wing. 

The  tear  etood  in  Ito  e'e. 

An'  0 !  'twas  mm  wl*  lady  May, 
She  bluah'd  and  wvpt  again  ; 

"  It'e  no  for  my  ain  doom  I'm  wae. 
But  O I  my  tieter  Jean." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  ctII  ane. 

To-morrow  at  the  fiine. 
The  lliiklu'  o'  their  hands  In  an* 

Hhall  widen  my  domain." 

To-morrow  came,  in  sad  sad  wae. 

May  stole  to  hviy  Jean  1 
They  dauma  speak,  but  Au«ivecl  aye 

deems  weilin'  fraie  their  e'en. 

To-raorrow  came,  wi'  elaspln's  fine 
They  dcck'd  young  lady  Jean  ; 

Like  an  angel  newly  left  Its  shrine, 
tihe  strangely  gased  on  men. 

O  i  secret  love,  what  canst  thou  be, 
Thou'rt  not  a  thing  o'  earth, 

Thou'rt  pure  as  the  liffht  o'  heaven  hie. 
Whose  rays  have  gl'en  thee  birth. 

Bync  fhM  the  castle  barricade. 

Young  May  in  tears  alane, 
Lock'd  on  the  wedding  cavalcade. 

As  on  some  fUneral  train. 

The  flsther  and  the  mother  there, 

In  silk  geir  flaunted  gay, 
Wi'  mony  an  idle  laugh  and  Jeer 

Thejjoln'd  in  the  deny. 


While  mid  the  glare  o'  trappin's  rarp. 
The  once  blythe  sprightly  Jean, 

Wl'  listless  air,  and  vacant  stare, 
Me'er  wist  what  they  could  mean. 

Until  they  pass'd  the  lanely  grove. 
Where  young  Lord  Randal  ffeU, 

Iler  e'e  met  Louden's — nut  In  lova^ 
But  who  that  look  noay  tell  ? 

Until  they  came  to  the  kirk-yard. 

An'  at  Sir  Randal's  grave, 
Iler  steed  itood  still,  nor  whip  nor 

Gould  mak'  him  onward  move. 

Te*v«  seen  the  red  o'  the  purs  rose  leaf 

Lost  in  its  purer  white. 
Bo  her  fkir  ohe«k  a  moment  brief 

Blush'd  Lke  the  morning  light. 

An'  doon  she  drapp'd  flrae  her  saddle  bow. 

And  knelt  by  Randal's  tomb. 
Baying,  "  Noo,  my  love,  I've  kept  my  vow, 

U 1  tak'  me  to  tby  home." 

"  Away,"  cried  Louden  lea,  "  Away 

An'  bring  the  {iriest  I  crave  1 
What  Iwtter  altar  could  we  ha'e 

Than  a  vile  rival's  grave  ?" 

The  prlost  be  came— the  ritual  flame, 

Alas  I  vras  her  ileath-li^ht; 
Tho  priest  he  came — her  «ye's  last  glaam 

Had  set  in  death's  dark  night. 

Noo,  Louden  lea,  the  cup  0'  wae 

Ye  measured  out  in  scurn. 
To  thee  is  meted— frae  this  day 

lloart^tricken  ye  shall  mourn. 

An*  aye  I  hear  a  loun  voice  say, 

"  An'  ye  her  parents  too. 
Shall  sadly  rue  this  wuefu'  day. 

The  dregs  shall  C*'  to  yuu." 

An*  lady  May,  In  weeds  o*  wae. 

Mourns  at  tun  by  their  grave, 
That  her  proud  parents  scomeil  sae 

The  warnln'  Ueaven  gave. 
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It's  vp  and  auif  Om  UaddbM, 
And  b*  Mog  load  and  eltf : 

And  ay*  the  o'crw  nl  chiefly  beard, 
Waa  "  Jsd«e  na  tUI  ye  apMr. 


A  ''3rotK>th*HM«IneeiT*d, 
I  When  ha|ipy  tn  my  fktber's  hall ; 

j  Xo  Dilthleee  hiuband  then  me  frierM, 
;         Vo  ehiUisg  ten  did  ma  ai>pal. 
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**  O !  waa  on  fluue  arUtrlment— 

On  iuue  accoeeri  wae : 
They're  hauished  the  inDOoent, 

And  let  the  giulty  gae." 

The  monarch  tamM  him  round  about, 

Wi'  eorrow  in  hk  louk ; 
And  riiw'd  In  midat  o"  a'  hit  raitiy 

JJy  croea  and  haly  book  1 

He  gafd  gae  hang  the  brithen  baold, 
Wi'  r  their  perjttr-d  band : 

And  aoon  Hind  UaJbrrt  waa  recall'd 
f  lae  (kr  aff  Ibreign  land. 


[Trm  la  a  proditetion  of  W.  J.  Mbiku,  the 
tranalator  of  the  Luaiad.  It  flrat  appeared  In 
Kvana'a  Collection  — Cumnor  la  near  Ablogton, 
in  Berkahire.  —  Tbw  hiatory  of  the  anhappy 
Counteaa  of  Leiucater,  who  waa  murdered  there 
io  Queen  Kllsabeth'a  time,  may  be  aeen  at  large 
in  Aahmole'a  Antlquitiea  of  Borkahire,  In  whoae 
time  the  ruina  of  the  hall  were  atill  atandlag. — 
Soott,  In  hia  romance  of  "  Kenllworth,"  boa 
ImmortallMd  the  etory.j 

Tui  dewa  of  aummer  night  did  fldi, 
The  moon  (aweet  regent  of  the  iky) 

Bilrer'd  the  walla  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  ao  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  waa  heard  beneath  the  aUea, 
(The  aounda  of  buay  life  were  still,) 

Save  an  unhappy  lady'a  sighs. 
That  iaaued  from  that  k>nely  pOe. 

"  Leicester,"  ahe  cried,  "  U  thU  thy  lore 
"  That  thou  ao  oft  haa  sworn  to  me. 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immur'd  In  sbameAil  privity  ? 

"  No  more  thou  eomest  with  lover's  qpeed. 

Thy  onoe  beloved  bride  to  see ; 
Hut  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  ftinr,  stem  eorl,  'a  the  wme  to  thee. 


"  I  roee  op  with  the  cheerital  laom^ 

No  lark  nnore  blithe,  no  floWr  more  gay ; 

And  like  the  bird  that  haunta  the  thorn, 
tio  merrily  tung  the  live-long  day. 

"  ir  that  my  beau^  is  but  small. 
Among  court  Ltdi«a  all  de^tia'd  ; 

Why  didat  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall. 
Where  (koomful  carl)  it  well  waa  piii'd  f 

"  And  when  yon  first  to  me  made  auit. 
How  (kir  I  waa  you  oft  would  aay ! 

And,  proud  of  conqutat — pluck'd  the  fruit. 
Then  kft  the  Uoaaom  to  decay. 

"  Yea,  aow  neglected  and  despia'd 
The  roee  ia  pale— the  lUy'a  dead— 

But  he  that  once  their  charma  ao  pris'd, 
la  anre  the  cauaa  thota  charms  ant  fled. 

"  For  know,  when  alok'ning  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love  'a  repaid  with  aoom. 

The  aweeteat  beaaty  will  decay — 

What  flow'ret  can  endure  the  storm  ? 

"  At  ooart  I'm  told  la  beauty'a  throne, 
Whef  e  every  lady  'a  paaaing  rare ; 

That  eastern  flow'ra,  that  ahame  the  son. 
Are  not  ao  glowing,  not  au  fUr. 

*'  Then,  earl,  wby  didat  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roees  and  where  lUiee  via. 

To  seek  a  primroae,  whoae  pale  shades 
Must  sleken— whan  thoae  gaodas  are  by  ? 

"  'Mong  rural  beauties  I  waa  one. 

Among  the  flelda  wild  floWrs  are  Iblr ; 

Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won. 
And  thought  my  beauty  passing  care. 

"  But,  Leloseter,  (or  I  mudi  am  wrong,) 
Or  'tis  not  beauty  lurse  thy  vows ; 

Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  apoiue. 

"  Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  ptaad, 
(The  ii\)ur'd  surely  may  repine,) 

Why  didat  thou  wed  a  country  inakl. 
When  some  Iftir  prinorM  mlg^  ba  tiiiiia  ? 
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"  Why  dUM  fhoa  pndte  my  homble  oluunns,    1^ 
And,  oh  1  then  leave  them  to  decay  ? 

Why  didit  thou  win  me  to  tiiy  arms. 

Then  leave  me  to  mourn  the  livelong  day  ? 

"  The  Tillage  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  aa  th^  go } 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  woe. 

"  The  dmple  nymphs !  they  little  know. 
How  flur  more  happy 's  their  estate— 

— To  smile  for  joy — than  sigh  for  woe— 
— To  be  content— than  to  be  great. 

"  How  fhr  less  blest  am  I  than  them  ? 

Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  i 
Like  the  poor  plant,  that  firom  its  stem 

Divided— feels  the  chilling  air. 

"  Nor  (cruel  earl !)  can  I  enjoy 

The  humble  charms  of  solitude ; 
Tour  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy. 

By  sullen  flrowns  or  pratings  rude. 

"  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chano'd  to  stray. 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear; 

They  wink'd  aside,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
'  Countess,  prepare — ^thy  end  is  near.' 

"  And  now,  while  happy  peasants  deep. 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

"  My  spirits  flag— my  hopes  decay- 
Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear ; 

And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 

'  Countess,  prepare— thy  end  is  near.' " 

Thus  sore  and  sad  the  lady  griev'd. 
In  Oumnor  Hall  so  kme  and  (hrear ; 

And  many  a  heartfrit  sigh  she  heav'd. 
And  let  fiUl  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appear'd. 
In  Cumnor  Hall  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-beH  thrice  was  heard  to  ring. 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call. 
And  thrice  the  raven  flapp'd  its  wing 

Around  the  tow'rs  of  Cumnor  Hall. 


The  mastiff  howl'd  at  village  door. 
The  oaks  were  shatter'd  on  the  green ; 

Woe  was  the  houi^— for  never  more 
That  hapless  oountea  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 
Is  cheerAil  feast  and  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 

The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance. 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  danee. 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sigh'd. 
And  pensive  wept  the  countess*  lUl, 

As  wand'ring  onwards  they've  espied 
The  haunted  tow'rs  of  Cumnor  HalL 


^i)e  battle  o!  €oxitUe. 


[Bt  John    Forbes,    Schoolmaster  at  Mary  < 
Culter,  upon  Deeside.]  > 

Murk  ye  Heighlands,  and  mam  ye  Leighlauds, . ' 
I  trow  ye  ha'e  meikle  need ;  .  •■ 

For  the  bonnie  bum  of  CoricUe 
Has  inn  this  day  wi' bleid  ?• 

The  hopeful  laird  o'  Finliter, 

Erie  Huntly's  gallant  son. 
For  the  love  he  bare  our  beauteous  quine. 

His  gart  teix  Scotland  mone. 

He  has  braken  his  ward  in  Aberdene 

Throu  dreid  o'  this  flmse  Marry ; 
And  he 's  gather't  the  gentle  GKwdon  elan. 

An'  his  ikther  auld  Huntly. 


V"    -J 

t,  ■    ■> 
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Fain  wad  he  tak*  our  bonnie  guide  qulne. 

An'  bears  hir  awa'  wi'  him ; 
But  Murry's  slee  «ryles  spoU't  a'  the  sport. 

An'  reft  him  o'  lyli»  and  Urn. 


\ 


Murry  gart  rayse  the  tardy  Mems  men. 

An  Angis,  an'  mony  ane  mair ; 
Erie  Morton,  and  the  Byres  lord  Lindsay ; 

An'  campit  at  the  hill  o'  Fare. 

*  This  battle  was  finight  on  the  Hill  of  Fata*, 


M  28th  Octobc-r,  1162. 
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Erie  nantlU  omm  wi'  ITaddo  OordoM, 

An'  couDtit  luie  thunn  men ; 
But  Marrjr  had  abien  twal  bund«r, 

Wl'  tax  tcore  boraemen  and  ten. 

They  loundlt  the  bougllla  an'  the  trumplti. 
An'  miirchlt  on  in  brare  array ; 

Till  the  eplen  an'  the  axle  forgatberlt. 
An'  than  did  begin  the  flrajr. 

The  Oordones  mm  feroelie  did  Ibeht  It, 

Withouten  terrer  or  dreid. 
That  mony  o'  Murry'e  men  lay  gaipln'. 

An'  dylt  the  grund  wi'  theire  bleid. 

Then  fkaie  Murry  fSsingit  to  flee  them. 

An'  they  pursuit  at  hie  backe. 
Whan  the  haf  o'  the  Gordonee  deeertit. 

An'  tumlt  wi'  'Murray  in  a  oraok. 

Wi'  hethfr  i'  thir  bonnlta  th^y  tumlt. 
The  traiter  Iladdo  o'  their  held. 

An'  slaid  theire  brithcn  an'  their  Iktherla, 
An'  ipoilit  an'  left  them  for  deid. 

Than  Murry  cried  to  tak'  the  auld  Gordon*, 

An'  mony  ane  ran  wi'  •p<'id  t 
But  Btuart  u'  Inehbrmik  had  him  itkskit. 

An'  out  guahlt  the  flit  lurdane'i  bleid. 

Than  they  tuke  hie  twa  eonet  quick  an'  hale. 
An'  bare  them  awa'  to  Abcrdenei 

But  lair  did  our  guide  quine  lament 
The  waefU'  chance  that  they  were  tane. 

Erie  Murry  loet  mony  a  gallant  itout  man. 
The  hopefii'  laird  o'  Thomitune, 

Pittera'e  ■one,  an  Egli'i  Ikr  fearit  lalrd. 
An'  mair  to  mi  ankend,  ftll  doune. 

Erie  Huntly  mist  teneoore  o'  hie  bra'  men. 
Sum  o'  heigh,  and  sum  o'  ieigli  degree j 

BkaenU  youngcet  eon,  the  pride  o'  a'  the  clan, 
Waa  ther  flin'  dead,  he  widna  flee. 

Thia  bloody  fltcht  wit  feroely  fliucht 

Octobrla  aught  an'  twinty  dny, 
Oryetie  Qrfteen  hundred  thrieoore  yeir 

An'  twa  will  mark  the  deidile  tnj. 

But  now  the  day  malet  waefti'  came, 
That  day  the  quine  did  grite  her  fill, 

Vor  Hnntlye  gallant  stalwart  eoa 
Wii  lieidJt  on  the  beidin  hUl. 


■y» 


A    Fyr*  noble  Gordonea  wi'  hbn  haoffit 
Upon  the  earoen  fktal  playne  j 
Crule  Murry  gai't  the  waefti'  quine  luka  oal* 
And  aee  hir  lorer  an'  iigee  slayna. 

I  wie  our  quine  had  better  frlnda, 
I  wi4  our  countrie  better  peioe ; 

I  wii  our  lorde  wid  na  discord, 
I  wis  our  weirs  at  tuuna  majr  eelM* 


V 


"  I  AM  going  awa',  Jeanle, 

I  am  gaing  awa', 
I  am  galng  ayont  tlM  saut  seas, 

I'm  going  aae  fhr  awa." 

"  Whan  will  ye  marry  me,  Jamie, 

Wlian  will  ye  marry  me  ? 
Will  ye  tak'  me  to  your  countrie,— 

Or  will  ye  marry  me?" 

"  How  can  I  marry  thee,  Jeanie, 

How  can  I  marry  thee  ? 
Whan  I've  a  wife  and  bairns  three,-— 

Twa  wad  na  weill  agree." 

"  Wae  be  to  your  fltuse  tongna,  Jamla, 
Wae  be  to  your  fhuse  tongue  j 

Te  promised  fur  to  marry  me. 
And  has  a  wife  at  haiue  i" 

"  If  my  wife  wad  dee,  Jeanie, 

And  sae  my  bairns  three, 
I  wad  tak'  ye  to  my  aln  oountito. 

And  married  we  wad  be." 

"  0  an  your  liead  war  salr,  Jamie, 

0  an  your  liead  war  sair, 

I'd  tak'  the  napkin  flrae  my  neck. 
And  tie  duun  your  yellow  liair." 

"  I  ha'e  na  wife  at  a',  Jeaoie, 

1  ha'e  na  wife  at  a', 

I  ha'e  neither  wife  nor  baima  three, 
I  said  It  to  try  thee. 

"  Blair  In  Athol  is  mine,  JeenJe, 

Ulahr  In  Athol  is  mine  i 
Bonnie  Dunkel  is  where  I  dwell. 

And  the  boats  o*  Qanya  mine.** 


/ 
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®i5e  Hufee  of  ^ItJjoL 

[FaoM  Mr.  Kinloch's  Ck>Il6ction,  wliere  it  le 
said  to  be  taken  flrom  the  recitation  of  an  Idiot 

boy  in  Wisliaw.]  i/ 
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A  snand  wm  hMnl  at  th*  WMteni  door, 

A  toft  and  gentle  call ; 
Like  mueio  iweet  on  the  midnight  hour. 
It  echoed  through  the  hall. 

tXwj  open'd  the  d«ior :  a  lad;  jMut'd 

With  nuiwlfM  stip  and  light, 
'NVath  many  a  currcd  arch,  at  laat 

To  the  chamber  door  of  the  knight. 

Sir  Oeorgo  awoke  fkrom  ao  hour's  repoee— 

Twa*  an  hour  of  bliMful  reit ; 
lie  felt  rellered  from  the  burning  thrort 

That  bad  wrung  hie  heaving  breast. 

lie  gax'd  all  around  with  wond'ring  eye, 

A  nd  said  with  Toico  so  bland  — 
"  Is  the  troubled  diiy  of  liAi  gone  by  ? 

Do  I  wake  in  the  happy  Und  ? 

"  Or  do  I  dream  ?— 0  1  it  was  bat  a  dream. 

For  I  thought  a  stranger  came, 
Wi'  l(x>ks  mora  mild  than  the  moon's  fkir  beam. 

And  sho  sooth'd  nty  weaiy  frame. 

"  She  seeni'd  a  thing  to<i  fair  and  bright 

For  life's  brief  troubled  span, 
From  another  world  a  soothing  light 

For  the  woes  of  sinful  man." 

Sadiy  ho  paus'd,  and  around  he  gax'd, 

Y.n  a  moment  came  and  fled  ; 
On  the  stranger's  form  they  iook'd  amai'd. 

In  silence  they  stood  by  his  bed. 

Ilcr  robe  was  white  as  the  stainleu  light 
That  beams  on  tlio  wintry  snow ; 

The  streamers  that  play  o'er  the  vault  of  night 
Was  its  thin  and  graceful  flow. 

A  dasiling  ray,  lllic  the  mists  that  play 
Bound  the  mountain's  fklling  stream. 

When  it  wreathes  atca  its  sllrery  spray 
Un  the  norning's  gUt'ring  beam. 

Around  her  dwelt;  and  no  dark  shade 

Ik'tray'd  that  mortal  was  there ; 
Through  the  chamber  fair  slie  noiseless  sped. 

As  if  iMme  on  the  yielding  air. 

With  soothing  smile  she  Iook'd  the  while, 

As  she  said  with  heavenly  air— 
'*  We  have  pitied  Sir  George's  woeAil  toil, 

U«*Te&  bflArd  tha good  mans pnjwe. 


"  On  errands  of  love,  for  mortal  weal, 

I  Journey  from  hall  to  bower; 
To  wreek  the  wisard's  enchanting  spell. 

And  qioii  their  revengeful  powor. 

"  Deep  in  old  Crookston's  dreariest  oell. 
There  a  wild  and  haggar'd  band. 

With  th»ir  incantations  dark  and  Ml 
Bits  around  the  smouldering  brand. 

"And  then  through  many  a  dreoiy  night 
They  have  wrought  thee  woe  and  soatlM; 

Bnt  heaven  has  pitied  thy  woeAil  plight. 
And  spoil'd  their  spiteful  wrath." 

And  still  she  sUyM  with  kindly  aid 

Till  the  dawning  morn  arose. 
Till  all  the  pains  frae  his  bosom  wen  flad. 

She  soothed  his  soft  repoee  j 

Till  the  twilight  grey  was  waning  away. 
And  the  thin  clouds  flitted  by ; 

And  the  silvery  stars,  with  leu'ning  ray, 
Orew  pole  In  the  asure  sky. 


And  thrloe  she  Iook'd,  with  lingering 
To  the  bed  where  the  baronet  Uiy  i 

Then  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  the  momlDg 
She  glided  in  sUenoe  away. 


All  mate  and  amaa'd  tha  menials  atay'd. 
They  knew  not  whence  nor  where 

8be  come  or  went,  bat  wond'ring,  they  mUi, 
She  rols'd  them  from  sod  despair. 

Sir  Oeorge  aroee,  he  trod  the  hall, 
And  stn*tch'd  his  friendly  hand 

To  his  trusty  servants  one  and  all, 
Uut  hu  gave  this  stem  oommond  t 

To  range  the  cnuntry  far  and  near, 

Kach  dingle  and  secret  Iwwer, 
Eaoti  mouldering  vault,  and  dtingoon  drear 

Of  Urookston's  lonely  tower  t 


To  wreck  their  haants  by  cnUg  and 
To  drag  tite  hand  to  light, 

To  hind  them  fii<t  with  lock  and  bar 
l£re  the  full  u'  the  coming  night. 


They  boun<I  them  oil  with  hemp  and  chain. 
They've  bound  iliem  firm  and  fWsti 

O  ne'er  shall  th<>y  trouble  Sir  Oeorga  again. 
Nor  rid*  on  the  midnight  UaaU 
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For  still  it  Is  told  by  legends  old. 
And  by  wither'd  dame  and  sire. 

When  they  sit  secure  from  the  winter's  oold 
All  around  the  evening  fire. 

How  the  fagots  blaz'd  on  the  gallow  green. 
Where  they  hung  the  witches  high ; 

And  their  sraooldering  forms  were  grimly 
seen. 
Till  darken'd  the  lowering  sky. 


[William  TnoM  of  Inrerury.— An  ancestor  of 

'    James  Adam  Gordon,  Esq.,  tiie  present  laird  of 

■  Knockespock,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 

in  a  second  marriage,  had  taken  to  wife  the 

'  lovely  Jean  Leith  of  Harthill.    His  affectionate 

;  lady,  notwithstanding  their  great  disparity  of 

'  age,  watched  the  chamber  of  her  sick  husband 

'  by  day  and  by  night,  and  would  not  divide  her 

care  with  any  one.    Worn  out  and  wasted  from 

continued  attendance  on  her  husband,  she  fell 

'    into  a  sleep,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the 

-  smoke  and  flames  of  their  burning  mansion ; 

'  the  menials  had  fled — the  doom  of  the  dying 

'  ^  laird  and  his  lady  seemed  fixed.    In  her  heroic 

afl«£tions  she  bore  her  husband  from  the  bum- 

.    ing  boase — laid  him  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and 

fiTobd  through  the  very  flames  for  "plaids  to 

.  wmphimin."] 

Ar  wastefU'  howl  o'er  earth  an'  sea, 

ISTae  gleam  o'  heaven's  licht 
Might  mark  the  bounds  o'  Benachie 

That  black  an'  starless  nicht. 

Siclike  the  nicht,  siclike  the  hour, 

Biclike  the  wae  they  ken, 
Wha  watch  till  those  lov'd  eyes  shall  close 

That  ne'er  may  ope  again. 

As  gin  to  tak'  the  last  lang  look. 

He  raised  a  lichtless  e'e; 
Now  list,  O,  thou,  his  lady  wife, 

Knockespock  speaks  to  thee  I 

"  Sit  doun,  my  Jeanie  Grordon,  love. 

Sit  doun  an'  baud  my  head ; 
There's  sic  a  lowe  beneath  my  brow 

Maan  soon,  soon  be  my  dead. 


.Wif- 
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"  Aye  whaur  ye  find  the  stoan,  oh,  Jmo, 

Press  tae  your  kindly  ban' ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  ae  breath  o'  thee 

For  a'  else  on  my  lao'. 

"  Your  couthle  words  dreep  medieine. 

Your  very  touch  can  heal ; 
An'  oh,  your  e'e  does  malr  for  me 

Than  a'  our  doctor's  skill !" 

She  leant  athwart  his  bumin'  brow. 

Her  tears  lap  lichtly  doun ; 
Beneath  her  saft,  saft,  dautin'  ban' 

Knockespock  sleepit  soon'. 

For  woman's  watch  is  holines»— 

In  woman's  heart,  sae  ran. 
When  a'  the  warld  is  cauld  an'  dark. 

There's  licht  an'  litheness  there ! 

What's  yon  that  tints  the  deep  dark  brae. 

An'  flichers  on  the  green  ? 
It's  no  the  rays  o'  morning  gxey. 

Nor  yet  the  bonnie  meen ! 

That  licht  that  flares  on  Benachie 

Knockespock  weel  may  rue; 
Nor  Gadie'B  stream  would  dit  yon  gleam 

That  wraps  his  dwallin'  sow. 

But  what  recks  she  bow  Cut  they  flee— 
The  heartless  hinds  are  gane ; 

Are  nane  to  help  their  listless  laird  ? 
Their  firiendless  lady  ?    Nane  * 

Yet  woman's  love,  O,  woman's  love. 

The  wide  unmeasured  sea 
Is  nae  so  deep  ns  woman's  love. 

As  her  sweet  sympathy  I 

Upon  the  wet  an'  windy  sward 

She  wadna  let  him  down. 
But  wiled  an'  wiled  the  lithest  beild 

Wi'  breckans  happet  roun'. 

Knockespock's  cauld,  he's  deadly  caold— 

Whaur  has  his  lady  gane  ? 
How  has  she  left  him  in  the  loon 

A'  tremblln'  there  alane  ? 

An'  has  she  gane  for  feckless  gowd. 

To  trmpt  yon  fearfu'  lowe  ? 
Or  is  her  fair  mind,  wreck'd  and  wraog, 

Forgane  its  guidance  now  ? 
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She  fearlen  ipeeli  the  reekin'  tow'r, 

Though  red,  red  ii  the  vtft'. 
An'  bravea  the  denTnln'  din  an'  stoar, 

Whiure  eracklin'  raftcra  &'. 

It  ii  na  gowd,  nor  gallant  robce, 

Gan  Jeanio  Qurdon  rln  ; 
But  the  hna  wiled  the  larteet  plaida 

To  wrap  her  leal  lord  in. 

For  woman'!  heart  ii  tcnderncu. 

Yet  woman  wcel  may  dare 
The  deftest  deed,  an'  tremble  nane, 

Qin  true  lore  be  her  care. 

"  The  lowe  hai  icalth'd  your  locke,  my  Jean, 
An'  Korch'd  your  bonnic  brow; 

The  gracelpei  flame  cunaumei  our  hame~ 
What  thinki  my  huly  now  ?" 

"  My  locka  will  grow  agnln,  my  love. 

My  liroken  brow  will  men'. 
Tour  kindly  breast'*  the  kaleat  hamo 

That  I  can  ever  ken ; 

"  But,  O,  that  waeiomo  look  o'  thine, 

Knockeipock,  I  wad  gi'e 
The  livin'  heart  tn»  out  my  breast 

For  aught  to  pleasure  thee !" 

Weel,  woman's  heart  I  ay,  woman's  heart ! 

There  grows  a  something  there. 
The  sweetest  flower  on  hank  or  bower 

Maun  Dane  wi'  that  compare. 


®je  Stccetin*  5^alcn. 


[Modern  Ballad.— Eriikinb  Oonolt.y.] 

Why  hie*  yonder  wicht  wl'  slo  tremblln' speed 
Wbar  the  saughs  and  the  fir-trees  grow  ? 

And  why  stands  he  wi'  sio  looks  o*  dreid 
Whar  the  waters  wimplin'  flow  i> 

0  eorle  the  tale  is  tluit  I  could  impart, 
Huw  at  Yule's  black  and  dreary  return, 

Oauld  curdles  the  bluid  at  the  bauldett  heart. 
As  it  crosses  the  Vennan  Bum  I* 


A  'Twas  Yule's  dread  time,  when  the  ipirito  h»'« 
power 
Through  the  dark  yetts  o*  death  to  retom  ;— 
'Twas  Yule's  dread  time,  and  the  mid-aioht 

hour 
When  the  witches  astride  on  the  whirlwinda 
ride 
On  their  way  to  the  Dennan  Bam  I 

The  ill-bodln'  howlet  screight  eerily  by. 
And  loudly  the  tempest  was  ravin'. 


C,  , ., 
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When  shrill  on  the  blast  cam'  the  weary  wo*   ^    ^'^i 
man's  cry. 
And  the  screams  o'  the  greetin'  bairn  I 
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*  A  small  stream  that  runs  between  Oratl  ' 
Md  KUreaoy,  in  FliMiiro. 


"  O,  open  the  door,  for  I've  tint  my  gate. 

And  the  flrost  winds  snelly  blaw  I 
0  save  my  wee  bairn  tn»  a  timeless  fltts^ 

Or  its  grave  la  the  drlftin'  anaw  I" 

"  Now  get  on  your  gate,  ye  fell  weird  wife— 

Owor  my  hallan  ye  aoll  na  ateer ; 
Though  ye  sicker  can  aweep  through  the  tcm* 

post's  strife. 
On  my  lintei-stane  is  the  rowan-tree  rife. 

And  yo  daurna  enter  here  1" 

"  0  nippin'  and  cauld  is  the  wintry  blast. 

And  sadly  I'm  weary  and  worn ; 
0  save  my  wee  bairn— its  blood's  fireeiln'  fkat. 

And  we'll  baitb  lire  to  bleaa  ye  the  mom  1" 

"  Now  get  on  your  gate,  ye  unoo  wife ; 

Nae  scuug  to  slo  gentry  I'll  gi'e; 
On  my  lintel  the  red  thread  and  rowan-trM  is 
rife,  t 

And  ye  daurna  lodge  wi'  roe  I" 


Bair,  salr  she  prigget,  but  prigget  In  vain,  ^  .^  ^ 

For  the  auld  carle  drove  her  awa' ;  ,  'i.'  -  .^ 

And  loud  on  the  nicht  breese  she  Ttnted  her  '>   --    't 
mane. 

As  she  sank,  wl'  her  bairn,  ne'er  to  waken  again, .        ^ 
Whar  the  burn  ran  dark  through  the  anaw.  '  - . .' 

And  aften  sin'  syne  has  her  ghaist  been  aeen  ^ 

Whar  the  burn  winda  down  by  the  fern ;  '«    -   °- 

And  aft  haa  the  traveller  been  Arightod  at  e'«n,  (' *  -.  -' 
By  the  acreama  o'  the  greetin'  balm. 
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WLiXi^  0*  pUUniQeem* 


[A  LioBNDABT  Ballad,  b;  Davis  Tssdkx.] 

Thsks  woned  a  wife  in  Pittenweem, 
And  a  greuioine  cammer  was  she; 

Vae  glimpse  o'  grace  was  in  her  heart, 
Kor  spark  o*  humanitie. 

Her  tawny  fiuse  was  Airrowed  ower 
Like  a  beggar's  hoggart  hose ; 

Kae  tinkler's  pike-staff  had  a  deek 
That  oottid  match  this  carline's  nose. 

Her  een  they  goggled  like  a  fiend's. 

Her  chin  was  clad  wi'  hair. 
And  her  crooked  stamps  pushed  out  her 
lips 

Like  the  tusks  o'  a  Lapland  bear. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  howlet's  scream, 

Oir  like  the  carrion  craw's; 
An'  the  nails  upon  her  finger-ends 

Were  like  a  griffin's  claws. 

And  ower  her  crooked  shoulders  hung 
A  cloak  that  had  ance  been  red ; 

But  the  curch  was  as  black  as  Acheron 
That  covered  the  beldame's  head. 

She  dearly  loved  the  comet's  glare. 
But  she  hated  the  light  C  day ; 

And  she  banned  the  beams  o'  the  blessed 
sun 
As  he  rose  ower  the  Isle  o*  Hay. 

She's  hied  her  whar  twa  highways  cro« 

Low  in  a  dreary  dell. 
Far,  tu  beyond  the  haly  sound 

O'  the  abbey's  kirsened  belL. 

And  she's  knelt  upon  a  sutoide's  grave, 

And  invokit  Satban's  name ; 
And  muttered  mony  a  horrid  spell. 

Till  the  grisly  monster  came. 

And  there  she  renoandt  her  mither's 
creed. 

And  eke  her  father's  faith ; 
And  there  she  made  a  solemn  league 

And  covenant  wi'  Death. 


She's  pierced  a  vein  on  her  withered  hide. 

As  she  pawned  her  sinful  soul ; 
And  with  the  blood  whilk  was  nearest  her  heart 

She  has  signed  the  fearfU'  scroll. 

And  when  she  delivered  the  fiital  brief, 
Weel  written,  signed,  an*  sealed, 

A  thousand  phantoms,  mirk  as  night, 
A  horrid  anthem  pealed. 

And  the  screechin'  o'  the  demons  dark 

Seemed  music  till  her  ear ; 
And  aye  she  called  the  Evil  One 

Her  lord  and  master  d«ar. 

An<I  she  has  allured  the  blessed  sign. 

Which  fiends  an'  demons  fear ; 
And  aye  she  called  the  Evil  One 

Her  lord  and  master  dear. 

And  the  more  to  prove  her  allegiance  true. 

Like  a  vassal  gnde  an'  leal. 
She  has  branded  her  banes  wi'  Sathan's  mark. 

And  her  flesh  wi'  his  privy  seal. 

He's  gi'en  her  seven  deadly  imps 

As  block  as  the  midnight  clud ; 
And  he's  bidden  her  suckle  them  at  her  teati^ 

And  nourish  them  wi'  her  blood. 

He's  gi'en  her  a  spindle  frae  his  belt, 

WiUlk  unto  hers  she  hung; 
The  whorle  o't  was  a  scaly  snake 

LoUln'  out  its  forked  tongue. 

He's  gi'en  her  a  staff  intil  her  hand. 

Cut  tna  the  gallows  wood, 
Weel  virled  about  wi'  murderer's  banes. 

And  varnished  wi'  felon's  blood. 

But  the  foul  fiend  snorted  like  a  wolf, 

Wi'  dreddour  an'  wi'  fear ; 
Syne  flew  to  hell  wi'  an  eldritch  yell. 

For  he  soentit  the  morning  air. 

Keist  night  she  proudly  mounted  her  nag. 

Like  the  qheen  o'  hellish  hags. 
While  a'  her  imps,  fu'  ooiille. 

Lay  nestled  in  her  rags. 

Ower  brake  an'  mould,  ower  heath  an'  wold, 

Fu'swiftliedidshefly; 
An'  the  little  wee  stams  crap  in  wi'  fear. 

As  she  glowered  up  to  the  iky. 


Sha't  kUl«d  the  heifer  on  the  gren. 

The  lamb  apon  the  Icaj 
An'  the  nether  niUUtiuie  nve  in  twm 

Wi'  the  glamour  o'  her  o'e. 

And  mony  a  blumln'  balmie  pined 

Upon  ite  mither'e  knee; 
An'  glowered  like  an  unearthty  Imp, 

An'  wad  neither  live  nor  dee. 

Ad'  mony  a  maiden  flir  an'  near. 
As  sweet  ae  the  roee  in  June, 

Spcwt  iron  ekeure,  and  crooked  preena. 
Ilk  changin'  o'  the  moon. 


BCOTTI0H  BALLADS. 


Tlu)  busbAndi  tighed,  the  matroni  cried, 

Wl'  grief  tlie  country  rang  j 
And  they  inumiured  at  the  haly  monks 

Fur  thuUn'  the  limmer  lae  lang. 

The  alibot  aieembled  a'  hie  monki 

Upon  Ht.  Cletucnt'i  day ; 
"  Mok'  haele  an'  waah  in  Marle'a  well, 

And  likewiee  fiut  an'  pray ; 

*'  Anoint  your  heada  wi'  haly  oil. 

In  haly  robet  be  dight. 
An'  trust  in  gude  St.  Bwithinf  aCreofth, 

And  sweet  Hi.  Marie's  might; 
For  a  deed  sail  be  dune,  and  that  fti'  anna. 

That  shall  aara  your  aoula  wi'  Mght." 


The  sheriff  haa  aent  hia  acoata  abroad. 
And  they  sought  baith  east  an'  wast. 

Till  tliey  cam'  to  a  cave  aa  mirk  aa  the 
gravp, 
'Where  they  flmd  her  sleeping  fiut. 

They  trailed  her  to  the  abbey  yetta. 

And  hemmed  the  hag  about; 
An'  thoy  pricket  her  body  flrae  head  to 
heel. 

To  find  the  witoh-mark  out. 

They  bound  the  oaltiff  to  a  bdt. 

Low  in  the  daagaon>ke«p. 
An'  tlirice  three  sighta,  an'  thrioa  three 
days, 
Thry  kept  her  aen  frae  aleep; 
An'  they  soorohed  her  aolea  wi'  bumln' 
gauda. 
But  aha  wouUna  or  oouldui  waap. 


They  tied  her  arms  behind  htr  back. 

An'  twiated  them  with  a  pin  j 
And  they  dragged  her  to  Klnnoqahar  looh^ 

An'  ooopit  the  limmer  ia— > 
An'  the  awana  flew  aoreamin'  to  the  hiUa, 

Seared  with  the  nnhaly  din. 

When  flrat  aha  dellled  the  cryatal  flood. 

She  ga'e  a  gnieeoma  aeraaro. 
But  like  a  bladder  fii'  o'  air. 

She  floated  on  the  jfcam. 

And  when  the  abbot  aaw  her  awim 

Like  oork  abane  the  flood. 
He  breathed  an  Ave,  oroaaed  himael'. 

And  kiaaad  the  haly  rood; 
*'  Avoid  tliee,  Sathan  I"  the  abbot  aaid, 

**  An'  a'  thy  helliah  brood." 

An'  monk  an'  laylo,  prieat  an'  fHar, 
Shrunk  frae  the  polluted  flood — 

"  Avoid  thee,  Sathan !"  was  their  ay, 
"  And  all  thy  ainfki'  brood  1" 

The  abbot  pronoonoad  the  fearfU'  word 
Amidat  hia  monka'  aooUima— 

And  the  oItU  power  haa  ta'en  the  wltoh. 
And  doomed  her  to  the  flamea. 

They  harled  the  oaitlff  to  tha  aboie, 
Axid  ameared  her  ower  wi'  tar. 

An'  chained  her  to  an  iron  bolt. 
An'  eke  an  iron  bar. 

They  bigglt  a  pile  around  the  hag, 

Twa  Soota  ella  up  an'  higher; 
An'  the  hangman  cam'  wi'  a  lowln'  torch. 

An'  lighted  the  horrid  pyre. 

But  the  gatherin'  oluda  bunt  oat  at  laat. 

And  loud  the  thun'er  roared ; 
The  aun  withdrew  hia  beama  o*  Ught— 

The  rain  in  torrenta  poured. 

It  slockit  at  anoe  the  witch's  Are— 

A  dreadfta'  dght  to  aaa— 
And  the  wind  waa  lown,  an'  wadaa  atir 

The  laavea  o'  the  aapen  treat 
An'  monk  an'  layman  oroseed  tbamaal'a. 

And  prayed  to  Sanct  Marie! 

Bat  there  waa  a  monk  amang  tha  net. 
And  ana  cunning  monk  waa  ha. 

Renowned  throu^  a'  tha  ahira  o*  fUb 
For  lear  an'  aanotiUe. 
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H«  Hi^tMl  his  tapar  at  the  kuBp 

Befne  St.  Marle't  aiuiiie ; 
▲n'  TOckJBM  o'  th*  foal  flead'i  power*— 

Without  a  eron  or  i 


B«  ftappit  np  to  the  witdiH  pHo, 

An'  applied  the  laored  light— 
An'  the  omokling  Amimb  bbund  up  to  hea^n 

Like  whins  oa  a  •ommw  night* 

An'  when  the  flanea  had  waehad  her  heart 

She  ga'e  an  awAi'  yell. 
An'  her  rinftt*  epMt  winged  ifei  flJ|^rt— 

Bat  where— I  darena  tell. 

And  aye  tiie  ipot  remained  a  blot 

On  oature'i  beaateoua  Awje; 
For  gnui  never  grew,  nor  ftll  the  dew. 

Upon  the  aeooned  plaae. 


[FiaiT  printed  in  Erane'i  OoUeeUoo.— "Soon 
after  Stephen's  departare  for  Normandjr,  (a.  d. 
1137,)  the  king  of  Scots  entered  England  in  a 
hostile  manner.!— Stephen's  goTomment  was  at 
this  time  in  no  oondition  to  hare  resisted  the 
inrasion,  and  nothing  coald  hare  broke  the 
storm,  bat  the  renerable  Tharstan  (ArehUshop 
of  York)  working  apon  the  piety  of  king  Darid. 
Though  this  prelate  was  now  very  old,  yet  he 
prevailed  with  Darid  and  his  son  to  meet  him  at 
Bozbargh,  a  eestle  lying  near  the  fTontlen  of 
both  the  kingdoms;  where  his  remonstranoes 
had  sach  an  eflSect,  that  the  Soottish  princes 
generoaaly  pat  a  st(^  to  hoetUitiee  till  Steidien 
should  return  to  England,  and  be  ones  more 
applied  to  for  a  deflnitive  answer  ooneeming  the 
investiture  of  Northumberland.— See  Guthrie's 
History  of  England."— £van«.] 

Trbouor  the  fidr  eomrtiy  of  Ttvlotdale, 

Kin^  David  roardied  fortti ; 
King  David  and  his  princely  son. 

The  heroes  of  the  nortii. 

And  holy  Tharstan  fro*  merry  CSsi&ile, 

In  baste  his  way  doth  wind  ( 
With  many  a  orBes-bearer  going  belbn. 

And  many  a  Mnlght  behind.  j 


And  many  did  bless  that  holy  Uihop, 

As  evermore  tiiey  may ; 
For  well  they  knew  twas  for  hi^  peaoo 

That  he  did  wend  tiiat  wa  j. 

And  at  the  castle  of  fldr  Bozbargh 
The  king  and  bishop  drew  near. 

Their  hems  resoanding  o'er  the  hUb, 
Their  banners  shining  Ihr. 

"  Now  welcome,  welcome  holy  Tharstan, 

Bight  welcome  unto  me. 
And  ever  it  cheers  me  sooth  to  my. 

So  holy  a  man  to  see." 

"  No  Ung  is  welcome  unto  me. 

Nor  for  him  will  I  pray, 
Who  comes  to  ravage  a  helpless  land, 

When  it's  king  is  fkr  away." 

Oh  then  bespake  king  David, 

And  fkill  of  wrath  spake  he : 
**  Now  I  swear  by  the  rood,  th'  EngHsh  king 

Hath  evermore  injar'd  me. 

*'  Fro*  my  son  he  keeps  th'  investitore 
Of  Northumberland,  his  right : 

And  ever  I'll  harrow  tiiat  unjust  king. 
By  Christ  in  heaven  Us  might." 

Oh  then  bespake  tiie  holy  Tharstan, 

And  foil  of  woe  spake  he : 
"  O  Christ,  thy  kingdom  of  heav^aly  bliss, 
1 1  when  shall  we  see  ? 


"  For  here  on  earth  Is  nought  but  sin. 

E'en  kings  for  pride  do  ill ; 
And  when  they  with  eaeh  other  war. 

The  poor  folk's  Mood  must  spiO. 

"  What  hath  the  husbandman  done  wrong-. 

That  ye  must  spoil  his  grain ; 
And  what  the  poor  widow,  and  what  the  child. 

That  they  must  all  be  slain  ? 

"  And  what  is  the  simple  maid  to  Uame, 

To  be  made  of  lust  the  prey ; 
And  what  the  lowly  village  priest. 

That  ye  so  ofl  do  slay  ? 

"  Ah !  tyrant  kings,  shaU  net  the  Lord 

Bevenge  the  poor  distraet; 
The  simple  swain,  the  helpless  maid. 

The  widow,  and  the  prisst  ? 
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*'  And  whan  the  doleftil  day  of  doom 

Shall  call  jre  flro'  the  grave ; 
Fro'  the  orylDg  blood  of  thoae  lDnooenta» 

What,  tgrrante,  shall  y  eave  ? 

"  Think  jre  that  Ohriet,  (whoee  gentle  laws 
'  jL  -  «^         Ay  breathe  so  mild  a  strain,) 

Think  joa  that  Ohrlst  (of  meroy  king) 
Wm  fine  yoa  fro'  the  pain  ? 

*'  Did  he  not  die  all  on  the  rood, 

And  all  for  the  love  of  man  ? 
And  will  he  then  save  their  golltgr  tools. 

Who  so  many  men  have  slain  f 

"  Far  sooner,  oh  king  I  would  I  lay  In  mirs. 

Than  sit  upon  a  throne; 
Far  sooner,  oh  king  I  would  I  beg  my  bread, 

Than  wear  a  golden  orown. 

"  For  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  do  right. 

At  the  doleftil  doom's  day  ? 
Then  what  will  avail  your  oruwns  and  thrones. 

And  your  states  and  oourtiers  gay  ? 

*'  Xow  think  thee  well,  oh  mortal  king  I 
And  thy  proud  misdeeds  bemoan  { 

Oh  think  what  will  save  thy  hapless  soul. 
When  thy  pomp  shall  all  be  gone. 

"  Nor  flunoy  that  alms  will  sav«  thy  soul 
Though  bounteous  they  be  giv'n  t 

Kor  the  rearing  of  abbles,  all  rich  endow 'd. 
Will  carry  thy  soul  to  heavfn. 

"  Full  well  I  know  the  craving  monks 

Have  many  a  one  beguil'd ; 
And  oft,  when  a  man's  laid  on  his  death  bed. 

They  rob  the  widow  and  child.  . 

"  But  rouse  thy  reason,  oh  noble  king  I 
Nor  heed  the  doister'd  drone ; 

For  nothing  there  is  a  man  can  do. 
For  blooilshsd  shall  atone  i 

"  Save  the  merits  of  him,  who  fbr  our  tint 

Died  on  the  preoious  rood } 
And  ever  the  crime  that  most  he  hates. 

Is  shedding  of  noan's  blood." 

All  woe-begone  then  spoke  the  king. 
And  the  tears  ran  flro'  his  eyne  i 

"  And  over  I  thank  thee,  holy  Thuntan, 
IPor  thy  oouniel  so  divine. 


T^-=*K^ 


A    "ButheaV 

I  I  hate  to 

And  ever  I 

I  As  ever  i 


Vn  doth  know  that  flrom  my  Imv^ 
to  klU  and  slay; 

hinder  my  men  at  arms, 

mora  I  may. 


"  And  Ikln  would  I  save  the  peasant  swain. 

And  the  widow  poor  distrest; 
And  the  helpless  maid  and  simple  child. 

And  eke  the  lowly  priest." 

Oh  then  bsapake  prince  Heniy  brave. 

As  he  stood  by  the  king; 
"  Father,  I  know  thy  oonsoienoe  dear 

As  water  flro'  the  spring, 

"  And  If,  in  avenging  of  our  wrongs 

Full  many  a  one  is  slain. 
And  the  bloody  warrior  doth  great  spol^ 

Art  thou,  good  king,  to  blame?" 

"  Too  hasty  prince,"  the  bishop  cried, 

"  To  ravage  Is  a  shame ; 
And  when  the  warriors  do  great  t^oXL^ 

Their  prince  is  all  to  blame. 

"  Why  not  go  meet  your  royal  fba. 

Like  men  in  open  field ; 
And  If  he  will  not  right  your  wrongs^ 

Then  take  to  sword  and  shield  ? 

"  And  not  when  our  king  is  ikr  away. 

To  ravage  the  country  o'er  i 
To  murder  the  weak  and  the  inncoanl^ 

And  cruelly  spoil  the  poor." 

Oh  then  bespake  the  Scottish  Ung, 

Like  a  noble  king  spake  he  i 
*<  Oh,  X  wiU  wait  tiU  your  king  Btsphan 

Doth  come  flro'  o'er  the  i 


'*  Than,  reverend  Thurstaa,  if  thy  king 

No  more  our  right  delays. 
But  will  Inveet  my  son  in  Northombeiiaad, 

Then  will  we  go  our  ways. 

"  But  If,  when  het  coma  to  marry  Kntfand, 

He  will  not  do  us  right. 
Oh  then  will  I  harrow  that  uujost  king. 

By  Christ  in  heaven  his  might." 

"  Kow  dost  thou  speak  Ilka  a  nobla  klnt," 

The  holy  Thurstan  crlad  t 
**  And  now  do  I  welooma  thsa^  loyal  klat* 

OfSootUadayathapridak    . 
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"  And  when  my  liege  ihall  oome  again. 

Then  may  he  do  thee  right  I" 
"  Or  he  shall  rue,"  cried  that  valiant  king, 

'*  By  Ohrirt  in  heav'n  hia  might." 

And  tliere,  •mhUe  the  merry  belli  did  ring. 
And  the  minstrels  blith  did  play. 

The  Scottish  princes  and  the  good  bishc^ 
Did  feast  for  many  a  day. 

Full  many  did  bless  that  holy  man. 

As  he  sat  in  the  hall. 
And  merrily  sang ;  for  well  they  knew> 

He  had  rescued  them  fro'  thrall. 

.  And  many  a  husbandman  was  blith 

A«  he  did  reap  his  grain ; 
'*  And  but  for  Thurstan,  that  holy  bishop. 
This  all  away  had  been  ta'en  j 

"  And  I  had  been  kill'd,  and  many  beside. 
With  our  wives  and  children  all : 

And  may  heav'n  aye  prosper  that  holy  bishop, 
That  hath  rescued  us  fro'  thrall !" 


A  1006 ;  this  lady  Jean  being  his  flnt  wife,  by  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  issue.  See  Gordon's  His- 
tory of  the  Gordons,  and  Vouglaa'i  Peerage,  and 
Baronage.] 

Tua  duke  of  Gh^rdon  has  three  danghten, 
Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Jean ; 

They  would  not  stay  in  bonnie  Castle-Gordon, 
But  they  would  go  to  bonnie  Aberdeen. 

They  had  not  been  in  Aberdeen 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
Till  lady  Jean  Ml  in  love  with  captain  Ogilvie, 

And  away  with  him  she  would  gae. 

Word  came  to  the  duke  of  Gordon, 

In  the  chamber  where  he  lay. 
Lady  Jean  has  fell  in  love  with  captain  Ogilvie,  ^ 

And  away  with  him  she  would  gae. 

"  Go  saddle  me  the  black  horse. 

And  you'll  ride  on  the  gray ; 
And  I  will  ride  to  bonnie  Aberdeen, 

Where  I  have  been  many  a  day." 

They  were  not  a  mile  fhnn  Aberdeen, 

A  mile  but  only  three. 
Till  he  met  with  his  two  daughters  walking. 

But  away  was  kidy  Jean. 


[A  roaTioH  of  this  ballad,  with  the  original 
tune,  is  given  in  Johnson's  Museum.  Bitson 
quotes  the  whole  frvm  a  stall  copy.  Bums,  in 
speaking  of  it,  gives  the  first  line  thus : 

••  The  'Lord'  of  Gordon  had  thra«  danghten," 

which  ia  probably  the  original  reading,  as  the 
dukedom  of  Ctordon  was  not  created  till  the 
year  1684.— George  (Gordon)  fourth  earl  of 
Hnntly,  who  sucoeeded  his  grandfkther,  earl 
Alexander,  in  1683,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Coricbie,  in  1563,  had  actually  three  daughters : 
lady  Elisabeth,  the  eldest,  married  to  John  earl 
of  Athole ;  lady  Margaret,  the  second,  to  John 
lord  Forbes;  and  lady  Jean,  the  youngest,  to 
the  fSunous  James  earl  of  BoUiwell,  from  whom 
being  divorced,  anno  1566,  she  married  Alexan- 
der earl  of  Sutherland,  who  died  in  1594,  and, 
surviving  him,  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Boyne.  As 
for  Alexander  OgUvie,  he  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded his  fhther.  Sir  Walter  OgUvie,  in  the 
h    baronyof  Bogme,  about  1060,  and  to  have  died  is  M 


"  Where  is  your  sister,  maidens  ? 

Where  is  your  sister,  now  ? 
Where  is  your  sister,  maidens. 

That  she  is  not  walking  with  you  ?** 

"  0  pardon  us,  honoured  fttther, 

O  pardon  us,  they  did  say; 
Lady  Jean  is  with  captain  OgUvie, 

And  away  with  him  she  wiU  gae." 

When  he  came  to  Aberdeen, 
And  down  upon  the  green. 

There  did  he  see  captain  OgUvie, 
Training  up  his  men. 

"  0  wo  to  you,  captain  O^vie, 
And  an  iU  death  thou  shalt  die ; 

For  taking  to  my  daughter, 
Ebmged  thou  shalt  be." 

Buke  Gordon  has  wrote  a  broad  lettM, 

And  sent  it  to  the  king. 
To  cause  hang  captain  OgUvie, 

If  ever  he  hanged  a  man. 
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*«IwflliMthMf  fl«|>tainOga?to,  i 

War  BO  krd  Uwt  I  «• : 
Dat  111  eaoM  him  to  put  off  the  kuM  and  MoiteCf 

And  pat  on  tb«  •infl*  liTcry." 

Word  CUM  to  captain  OgOric, 

In  the  chMDber  where  he  Uy, 
To  OMt  off  the  gold  Uoe  and  icarlct. 

And  pat  on  the  tingle  livefy. 

"  If  thle  be  for  bonnle  Jeany  Gordon, 

Thb  pennanoe  I'll  take  wl'; 
If  thle  be  bonnie  Jeany  Gordon, 

AU  this  I  wiU  dzee." 

Lady  Jean  had  not  been  married. 

Mot  a  year  bat  three. 
Till  the  had  a  babe  in  erery  arm. 

Another  upon  her  knee. 

"  0  bat  I'm  weary  of  wandering  1 

O  but  my  fbrtune  i«  bed  I 
It  aete  not  the  duke  of  Gordon's  daaghter 

To  foUow  a  Midler  lad. 

"  O  but  I'm  weary  of  wandering  i 

O  but  I  think  lang ! 
It  iete  not  the  duke  of  Gordon'e  daughter 

To  follow  a  ■Ingle  man." 

When  they  came  to  the  Highland  hlUi , 

Cold  wae  the  froet  and  enow ) 
Lady  Jean'e  ahoea  they  w«n  aU  torn. 

No  flurtber  could  ehe  go. 

"01  wo  to  the  hllle  and  the  mountalni  I 

Wo  to  the  wind  and  the  rain ! 
My  foet  ie  tore  with  going  barefoot, 

Ko  Airther  am  I  able  to  gang. 

"  Wo  to  the  hlUa  and  the  mountalna  I 

Wo  to  the  flroet  and  the  enow  1 
My  foet  ie  tore  with  going  barefoot, 

Mo  Ikrther  am  I  able  fbr  to  go." 

"  0 1  If  I  were  at  the  glena  of  Foudlen, 

Where  bunting  I  have  been, 
1  would  find  the  way  to  bonnle  Ooatle-Oordon, 

Without  either  itooklngi  or  ihoon." 

When  ibe  came  to  Oaitle-Oordon, 

And  down  upon  the  grfcn. 
The  porter  gave  out  a  loud  ahout, 

"  O  yonder  ooaiea  )»dy  Jean." 


"O  yoa  are  weleooe,  bonnle  Jcany  €k««lao. 

Ton  are  dear  weleome  tome; 
Ton  are  welcome,  dear  Jeany  Ooedon, 

Bnt  away  with  joor  captain  OgUTte." 

Mow  over  aeae  went  the  captain, 

Ae  a  aoldler  under  oommand  i 
A  meeaage  eoon  followed  after. 

To  come  and  heir  his  brother'c  land. 

"  Ooroe  home,  you  pretty  captain  Ogilvle, 

And  heir  your  brother'a  land : 
Come  home,  ye  pretty  c^ttain  OgUvtai, 

Be  carl  of  Morthnmberland." 

*'  0 !  what  doee  thle  mean  ?"  eayi  the  oapiain, 
"  Where'a  my  brother'a  children  three  ?" 

"  They  are  dead  and  burled. 

And  the  lands  they  are  raady  tot  thee." 

"  Then  bcriat  up  yonr  sails,  brave  captain. 

Let's  be  Jovial  and  fine ; 
111  to  Morthumberiand,  and  heir  my  eetale. 

Then  my  dear  Jeany  I'll  lec.'* 

He  soon  came  to  Caetle-Oor  Jon, 

And  down  upon  the  green  i 
The  porter  gave  out  with  a  loud  shont, 

*'  Here  comes  captain  Ogilvle." 

"  Tour  welcome,  pretty  captain  Ogilvle, 
Tour  fortune's  advanced  I  hear } 

No  stranger  can  come  into  my  gates. 
That  I  do  love  eo  dear." 

"  Sir,  the  last  time  I  was  at  your  gatss. 

Ton  would  not  let  me  In ; 
I'm  come  ft>r  my  wife  and  children, 

Ko  friendship  else  I  claim." 

"  dome  in  pretty  oi4>tain  OgUvia, 
And  drink  of  the  beer  and  the  winei 

And  thoa  sbalt  have  gold  and  silver. 
To  count  till  the  clock  strike  nine." 

"  I'll  have  none  of  yoor  gold  and  sllvw, 
Mor  none  of  your  white  money  t 

But  III  have  bonnle  Jeany  Gordon, 
And  she  shall  go  now  with  me." 


Then  she  came  tripping  down  the 
With  the  tear  into  her  cgre ; 

One  babe  was  at  her  foot, 
Aaotberupon  hw  knee. 
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**  Tou're  wdeome,  bonate  Jeaay  Ootdoa, 

-^^  ^  WithnayjrouDgfiunily; 

'^s-  -^     Mount  and  go  to  Northamberland, 
/"  Gk^         There  a  oountev  thou  shall  be." 
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[BuRiff  lent  this  old  fragment  of  a  ballad  to 
Johnson's  Museum.  He  had  heard  it  sung  to  the 
tune  of  "  A  Country  Lass,"  and  it  is  accordingly 
given  with  tliat  air.] 

Thsks  was  a  battle  in  the  North, 

And  nobles  there  were  many. 
And  they  ha'e  kiU'd  Sir  CharUe  Hay, 

And  they  laid  the  wyte  on  Geordie. 

O  he  has  written  a  lang  letter. 

He  sent  it  to  his  lady ; 
"  Ye  maun  cum  up  to  E'nbrugh  town. 

To  see  what  word's  o'  Geordie." 

When  first  she  look'd  the  letter  on. 

She  was  baith  red  and  rosy ; 
But  she  hadna  read  a  word  but  twa» 

Till  she  wailow't  like  a  lily. 

'*  Gar  get  to  me  my  gude  grey  steed. 

My  menxle  a'  gae  wi'  me ; 
For  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Till  E'nbrugh  town  shall  see  me." 

And  she  has  mountit  her  gude  grey  steed. 

Her  menzie  a'  gaed  wi'  her ; 
And  she  did  neither  eat  nor  drink 

TiU  E'nbrugh  town  did  see  her. 

And  first  appear'd  the  fittal  block. 
And  syne  the  aix  to  head  him ; 

And  Girdle  cumin  down  the  stair. 
And  bands  o'  aim  upon  him. 

But  tho'  he  was  chain'd  in  fetters  Strang, 

O'  airn  and  steel  sae  heavy. 
There  was  nae  ane  in  a'  the  court, 

ftee  bra'  a  man  as  Geordie. 

O  she's  down  on  her  bended  knee, 

I  wat  she's  pale  and  weaiy, 
"  O  pardon,  pardon,  noble  king. 

And  gi'e  me  back  my  dearie  I 


'*  1  ha'e  bom  seren  sons  to  my  OeonUe  dMur, 
The  seventh  ne'er  saw  his  daddie ; 

O  pardon,  pardon,  noble  king. 
Pity  a  waefli'  lady !" 

"  Gar  bid  the  headin'  man  mak'  haste," 

Our  king  reply'd  fu'  lordly : 
"  O  noble  king,  tak'  a'  that's  mine. 

But  gi'e  me  back  my  Gkordie." 

Tlie  Gordons  cam'  and  the  Gordons  ran. 
And  they  were  stark  and  steady ; 

And  aye  the  word  amang  them  a'. 
Was,  *',Gordons  keep  yon  ready." 

An  aged  lord  at  the  king's  right  hand 
Says,  "  Noble  king,  but  hear  me ; 

Gar  her  tell  down  five  thousand  pound. 
And  gi'e  her  bade  her  dearie." 

Some  ga'e  her  marks,  some  ga^  her  crowns. 

Some  ga'e  her  dollars  many ; 
And  she's  tell'd  down  five  thousand  pound. 

And  she's  gotten  again  her  dearie. 

She  blinUt  Uythe  in  her  Geordie's  fiwe. 
Says,  "  Dear  I've  bought  thee,  Geordie ; 

But  there  sud  been  bluidy  bouks  on  the  green. 
Or  I  had  tint  my  laddie." 

He  claspit  her  by  the  middle  sma'. 

And  he  kist  her  lips  sae  rosy: 
"  The  fairest  flower  o'  woman-kind 

Is  my  sweet,  bonnie  lady  1" 


GEOBBIE. 

[Anothxa  version,  from  Mr.  Kinloch's  GoN 
lection. — Mr.  Kinloch  is  inclined  to  assign  the 
sixteenth  century  as  the  date  of  this  production. 
"  It  appears,"  he  says,  "  to  have  originated 
the  fiictions  of  the  family  of  Huntiy,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary;  and  the  following  passage 
in  Buchanan,  relates  to  a  transaction  which  pro* 
bably  gave  rise  to  this  ballad.—'  After  this,  when 
the  state  of  the  public  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
settied,  the  Queen -regent  (as  now  she  was  called) 
sent  out  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntiy,  to  ap* 
prebend  John  Muderach,  chief  of  the  flunfly  of 
the  M'Bonalds,  a  notorious  robber  who  had 
played  many  Ibul  and  monstrous  pranks.  It  is 
thought  that  Gordon  did  not  play  flUr  in  this 
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npadltiofit  M  tlMit  whm  h*  MtariMd  wlthoat 
tfoing  tb«  tnutiMM  h*  wm  wot  aboat,  b*  wu 
kept  priioner  till  the  time  appointed  for  hie  an' 
■war.  Oordrm  being  in  prieon,  the  (^neea- 
regeot'i  oouncll  were  of  different  opinions  M  to 
ble  puniehment.  Home  were  for  hia  bantshment 
for  MvenU  year*  into  France ;  othen  for  pnttlot 
him  to  death ;  but  both  theee  opinion*  were  re* 
Jaoted  by  Gilbert,  earl  of  CawiU,  the  chief  of  hie 
enemies.  For  he  foreieeing  by  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  the  peace  between  the  Boots  and 
the  French  would  not  be  long-Ured,  was  not  for 
bis  banishment  into  France ;  for  he  knew  a  man 
of  so  oraftjr  a  spirit,  and  so  spiteful  at  those  who 
blamed  or  envied  him,  would.  In  the  war  which 
the  insolenoe  of  the  French  was  like  speedily  to 
occasion,  be  a  perfect  Incendiary,  and  perhaps  a 
general  for  the  enemy.  And  he  was  more  against 
putting  him  to  death,  because  he  thought  no 
private  offence  worthy  of  so  great  punishment, 
or  to  be  so  revenged,  as  to  Inure  the  French  to 
spill  the  blood  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  And 
therefore  he  went  a  middle  way,  that  he  should 
be  fined  and  kept  In  prison  till  he  yielded  up  the 
right  whksh  he  protended  to  have  over  Murray, 
&c.  Upon  these  conditions  he  was  dismissed.' — 
nut.  Hoot.  171)9,  Vol.  II.  p.  SEB."] 

Thsur  was  a  battle  in  the  North, 

And  rebels  there  were  monie ; 
And  monie  ane  got  broken  heads. 

And  taken  was  my  Ueordlc. 

My  Oeordie  O,  my  Oeordie  O, 
U  the  love  I  bear  to  Oeordie ) 
.    Fur  the  very  grund  I  walk  upon 
UeaiB  witness  1  lo'e  Oeordie. 

As  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stair. 
The  cripples  there  stood  monie } 

And  shs  dealt  the  red  gowd  them  among. 
To  pray  fur  her  love  Oeordie. 

And  whan  she  cam'  into  the  hall. 
The  nobles  there  stood  monie,— 

And  Ilka  ane  stood  hat  on  head, 
But  hat  In  hand  stood  Oeordie. 

IJp  bespak'  a  Norlan'  lortl, 

I  wat  he  spak'  na  bonnle,— 
"  Ifye'll  stay  here  a  little  while, 

Yell  see  Oeordie  hanglt  shortly." 


^        ThsB  ap  bwpak'a  UfoB  bold. 

And  O  bat  he  spak'  bonnle '," 
"If  yeMl  pay  donn  five  hundred  erowoi^    - 
Ye'se  get  you  true-love  Oeordie." 

Some  lent  her  guineas,  sonoe  lent  her  enmns. 
Some  lent  her  shillings  monie ; 

And  she's  paid  doun  five  hundred  crowns. 
And  she's  gotten  her  bonnle  love  Oeordie. 

When  she  was  mounted  on  her  hia  steed. 

And  on  ahint  her  Oeordie; 
Na  bird  on  the  brier  e'er  sang  sae  dear. 

As  the  young  knight  and  his  ladle:— 

"  My  Oeordie  O,  my  Oeordie  O, 
O  the  love  I  bear  to  Oeordie , 

The  very  stars  in  the  firmament. 
Dear  tokens  I  lo'e  Oeordie." 


Young  ManlDal. 

[MODBSM  Ballad.— Boanr  OHAMBsas.] 

YouNO  Randal  was  a  bonnle  lad,  when  ha  gaad 

awa'. 
Young  Bandal  was  a  bonnie  lad,  when  he  gaed 

awa'; 
'Twas  in  the  sixteen  hundred  year  o'  grace  and 

thretty«twa. 
That  Bandal,  the  Laird's  youngest  son,  gnad  awa'. 

It  was  to  seek  his  fortune  In  the  High  Oermanle, 
To  focht  the  foreign  loons  in  the  High  Oermanle, 
That  he  left  his  father's  tower  o'  sweet  ^Ulansloe, 
And  mony  wae  friends  1'  the  North  Countria. 

He  left  his  mother  In  har  bower,  hli  flithar  In  tha 

ha'. 
His  brother  at  the  outer  yett,  but  and  his  siatars 

twa. 
And  his  bonnie  cousin  Jean,  that  look'd  owra 

the  castle  wa'. 
And,  malr  than  a' the  lave,  loot  the  tean  down  Ca'. 

**  Oh,  whan  will  ye  be  back,"  saa  kindly  did  aha 

spier, 
"  Oh,  whan  will  ya  be  baok,  my  hinny  and  my 

dear?" 
"  Whenever  I  can  win  eneuch  o'  Spanish  gear 
m  To  dress  ye  out  In  pearllns  and  silks,  my  dear." 
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Oh,  Bandall  hair  wm  coal-black  when  he  gaed  A  hlmnlf  ( Angas)  remained  at  BnUe  in  the  Mene, 


( 


awa'. 
Oh,  Bandal's  cheeke  were  roses  red,  when  he 

gaed  awa'. 
And  in  his  bonnie  e'e,  a  spejrk  gUntit  high, 
Like  tlie  merrie,  merrie  look,  in  the  morning  sky. 

Oh,  Randal  was  an  altert  man  whan  he  came 

haihe, 
A  sair  altert  man  was  he,  whan  he  came  hame ; 
Wi'  a  ribbon  at  liis  breast,  and  a  Sir  at  bis  name. 
And  grey,  grey  cheeks,  did  Bandai  come  liame. 

He  lichtit  at  the  outer  yett,  and  rispit  wi'  the 

ring. 
And  down  came  a  ladye  to  see  lilm  come  in. 
And  after  the  ladye  came  bairns  feiteen — 
"  Oan  this  muckle  wife  be  my  true  lore,  Jean  ?" 

**  Whatna  stoure  carl  is  this,"  quo'  the  dame ; 
"  Sae  gruff  and  sae  grand,  and  sae  feckless  and 

sae  lame  ?" 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  fkir  madam,  are  ye  bonnie  Jeanie 

Oraluune  ?" 
**  In  troth,"  quo'  the  ladye, "  Sweet  sir,  the  very 

same." 

He  turned  him  about,  wi'  a  waeAil  e'e. 

And  a  heart  as  sair  as  sair  could  be ; 

He  lap  on  his  horse,  and  awa'  did  wildly  flee. 

And  never  mair  came  back  to  sweet  Willandee. 

Oh,  dttle  on  the  poortith  o'  this  countrie. 
And  dule  on  the  wars  o'  the  High  Oermanie, 
And  dule  on  the  love  that  forgetfu'  oan  be — 
For  they've  wreck'd  the  bravest  heart  in  this 
hale  countrie. 


[MoDsaw  Ballad. — Joair  Fiki.at. — "  About 
this  time,  the  king  (James  Y.)  resolves  to  be- 
siege  Tantallon  Castle,  in  Lowthlan,  some  six- 
teen miles  f^m  Edinburgh ;  and  for  that  pur* 
pose  causes  bring  ordinance,  powder,  and  bullet, 
from  Dnmbar,  which  was  then  kept  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  late  govemour  the  duke  of  Albanie, 
as  a  portion  of  his  patrimony.  There  was  in 
Tantallon  one  Simeon  Fanangoe,  with  a  oompe- 
.  tent  number  of  men,  well  fUmished,  and  pro- 
^_ .  .^  vided  both  with  victuals  and  munition.  The  earl 
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within  his  baronie  of  Bonkle,  not  willing  to  shat 
himself  up  within  the  wals  of  any  strength ;  hav- 
ing ever  in  his  mouth  this  maxime,  (which  he 
had  received  trom  his  predecessors,)  'That  it 
was  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
cheep.'  The  castle  was  well  defiended  for  certain 
dayes,  none  hurt  within;  many  without  were 
wounded  with  shot  troxa  the  castle,  and  some 
burnt  and  scalded  with  their  own  powder, 
which  took  Are  unawares,  and  divers  killed. 
The  besiegers  were  troubled  without  by  the 
horsemen,  who  assaulted  them  daily  at  their 
trenches ;  so  that  seeing  no  hope  of  carrying  it, 
they  raised  their  siege,  and  retired. .  In  their 
retreat,  they  were  set  upon  In  the  reare  by 
Angus  his  horsemen,  and  one  David  Falconer  (a 
prlnclpali  cannonier)  slain,  with  some  hired 
muskiteers,  and  two  of  the  cannons  cloyed.  This 
the  king  took  so  highly,  (esteeming  it  an  affront 
and  scorn  put  upon  him,)  that  ha  swore  openly, 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  Douglasses  should 
never  be  received  into  civour.  •  •  •  His 
ImplacablUtle  did  also  appear  in  his  carriage  to- 
ward Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  whom  he  (when 
he  was  a  childe)  loved  singularly  well.fbr  his 
abllitie  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his 
Gray  Steell.  Archibald,  being  banished  into 
England,  could  not  well  comport  with  the 
humour  of  that  nation,  which  he  thought  to  be 
too  proud,  and  that  they  had  too  high  a  conceit 
of  themselves,  Joyned  with  a  contempt  and.de- 
spislng  of  all  others.  Wherefore,  being  wearied 
of  that  life,  and  remembring  the  kings  (hvour  of 
old  toward  him,  he  determined  to  trie  the  king's 
mercifulnesse  and  clemency.  So  he  comes  into 
Scotland,  and  taking  occasion  of  the  kings  hunt- 
ing In  the  park  at  Stirlin,  he  casts,  himself  to  be 
In  his  way,  as  he  was  coming  home  to  the  castle. 
So  soon  as  the  king  saw  him  afkr  off,  ere  he  came 
near,  he  ghessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to  one  of  his 
courtiers.  Yonder  is  my  Gray  Steell,  Archibald 
of  Kilspindie,  if  he  be  alive.  .The  other  answer- 
ed tliat  it  could  not  be  he,  and  that  he  durst  not 
come  into  the  kings  presence.  The  king  ap- 
proaching, he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  craved 
pardon,  and  promised .  flrom  thenceforward  to 
abstain  fh>m  all  meddling  in  publick  aflkirs,  and 
to  lead  a  quiet  and  a  private  life.  The  king  went 
by  without  giving  him  any  answer,  and  trotted  a 
good  round  pace  up  the  hill.  Kilspindie  follow- 
ed,  and  (though  he  wore  on  him  a  secret,  or 
shirt  of  maile,  for  his  particular  enemies)  was  aa 
^  soon  at  the  castle  gate  as  the  king.  There  he  sat 
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hiiB  down  upon  a  itone  without,  and  •ntraated  4^  An'  th«  king  flraa  that  day  Rnw  dowia  an*  wae,     f 


./ 


of  the  kings  Miranta  fbr  a  oup  of  drink, 
being  wearie  aud  thlntlo ;  but  thejr,  faaring  the 
kings  diiplcasuro,  dunt  glre  him  none.  When 
tlM  king  wai  Hit  at  bit  dliinrr,  )m  nuked  wiiathu 
had  done,  wtiat  hu  had  eulil,  and  whither  he  was 
gone  ?  It  was  told  him  ho  luul  dcslrwl  a  oup  of 
drink,  and  liad  gotten  none.  The  klngropruTod 
them  very  sliarj'ly  for  their  dlscuurtMlu,  and  told 
tliem,  tliat  if  iiu  had  not  taken  an  oath  that  nu 
Douglas  should  ever  serre  him,  ho  would  hare 
recelTed  him  into  his  scrrico ;  fbr  he  had  sueu 
him  some  tlmo  a  man  of  grvnt  abllltlo.  Then  ho 
•ont  him  word  to  go  to  liolth,  and  expect  his 
fhrthor  pleasure.  Then  soino  kinsmen  of  IMvid 
Vulooner  (tlie  oannonler  that  was  slain  at  Tan- 
tiiUon)  brgan  to  quarrel  with  Arohiliald  abuut 
tiM  matter,  wherowith  tlie  king  shewed  himself 
not  well  pleased  wlien  he  hcanl  of  it.  Then  he 
oommandod  him  to  go  to  I'ranco  for  a  oertaln 
qwoe,  till  he  heard  fhrthor  flrom  him ;  and  so  ho 
did,  and  diud  shortly  aTtvr.  This  gare  occasion 
to  the  king  of  England  (Henry  the  VIII.)  to 
blame  his  nopliew,  alknlglng  tho  old  tayiug, 
'Tltat  a  king's  fooo  should  giro  grace.'  For 
this  Andilbald  (whatsoorer  were  Angoset  or  Bir 
Oeorge  his  lUull)  had  not  been  prinripal  aotor  of 
any  thing,  nor  no  counsollour,  or  stirrer  up,  but 
onoly  a  fbllowor  of  hlii  frksnds,  and  that  no  ways 
cruelly  disposed." — Uumo  of  Uodscnift. 

Gray  Btcoi  was  the  name  of  one  of  tho  heroes 
In  the  rumanoo  of  "  Hlr  Kgelr."  Douglas  of  Kll- 
4»indle  was  not  tho  only  pt'rB«m  who  was  hon- 
oured with  the  designation.  It  seoms  to  have 
been  anolently  a  popular  epithet  i  for  one  of 
the  earls  of  Xgllntoun,  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strengh,  was  so  nicknamed,  as  Oraufoid  calls  it. 
Heo  his  Peerage  of  dooUaod.— l''iitfa^.] 

Was  worth  the  heart  that  oan  be  glad, 
"Wae  worth  tho  tear  that  winna  b'. 

For  Justice  Is  fleemyt  flrae  the  land. 

An'  the  fldth  o'  auld  times  is  olean  awa'. 

Uur  nobles  they  ha'e  sworn  an  olth. 

An'  they  gart  our  young  king  swear  the  same. 

That  as  lang  as  the  orown  was  on  his  head. 
He  wad  speak  to  nana  o'  the  Douglas  name. 

An'  wasna  this  a  wearlfoa  aith ; 

For  the  orown  flrae  his  head  had  been  tint 
an'gane. 
Gin  the  Douglas'  hand  hadna  heM  It  on. 

Whan  anither  to  help  him  there  was  naae. 


For  hu  liked  in  his  heart  the  Douglas  wi>el ; 
For  his  foster-lirither  was  Jamie  o'  Parkhead, 
An'  Archy  o*  KUsplndie  was  his  U  ray  Hteul. 

But  Jamie  was  banisht  an'  Archy  baith. 
An'  they  lived  lang,  lang  ayont  the  sea. 

Till  a'  had  forgotten  them  but  the  king ; 
An'  hfl  whiles  said,  wl'  a  watery  e'e, — 

"  Gin  they  think  on  me  ai  I  tliink  on  them, 
I  wot  their  Uib  is  but  drcerio."— 

It  chanced  he  rode  wi'  hound  an'  horn 
To  hunt  tho  dun  and  the  red  dour  down. 

An'  wi'  him  was  mooy  a  gallant  oarl, 
And  laird,  and  knight,  and  bold  baron. 

But  nane  was  wl'  him  wad  ever  compare 
Wi'  the  Douglas  so  proud  in  towor  and  town. 

That  were  oourtliest  all  in  bowor  and  hall. 
And  the  highest  ever  in  renown.— 

It  was  dawn  when  the  hunters  sounded  the 
horn. 

By  Htirlin's  walls,  tae  fliir  to  see ; 
But  the  sun  was  fkr  gane  down  i'  the  west 

When  they  brittlod  the  deer  on  Torwood-lee. 

And  wl'  Jovial  din  thoy  rode  hame  to  the  town 
Where  Hnawdon*  tower  stands  dark  an'  hie ; 

Fiae  least  to  best  they  were  plyln'  the  Jest, 
An'  the  laugh  was  gaun  round  rioht  merrily : 

When  Murray  cried  loud,—"  Wha's  yon  I  see  ? 

Like  a  Douglas  he  looks,  baith  dark  and  griui ; 
And  for  a'  his  sad  and  weary  pace, 

Llko  thorn  he's  rk^t  stark  o'  arm  and  limb." 

Tho  king's  heart  lap,  and  he  shouted  wi'  glee,— 
"  Yon  stalworth  makedom^  I  ken  rioht  weel , 

And  I'so  wad  in  pawn  tho  hawk  on  my  ban'. 
Its  Archie  Kilspindi{>,  my  ain  Gray  Hteel  i 

We  maun  gi'u  him  graoe  o'  a'  his  nwe. 
For  Kilspindio  was  trusty  aye,  and  leaL" 

But  Lindsay  spak'  in  waribu  moody— 
"  Alas !  my  liege,  that  mauna  be." 

And  stout  Kilmaurs  criear-"  He  that  dans. 
Is  a  traiiur  to  hii  aln  oooatrie." 
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*  Snandon,  an  anolent  name  of  Stilling, 
t  KTa/nrvrf  mdlwilom,  itout  body. 
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I  -<r  _;>v     And  Olenoairn,  fhat  ay«  wm  dowre  and  sterna  4k 
K'-^y         Sayt, — "  YThere's  the  aith  ye  aware  to  me  ? 
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Gin  jre  speak  to  a  man  o'  the  Douglaa  olan, 
A  gray  groat  for  thy  crown  and  thee."^ 

When  Elilspindie  todc  haad  o'  the  king'*  bridle 
reini. 

He  touted  low  down  on  hla  knee ; 
The  king  a  word  he  duratna  ipeak. 

But  he  looked  on  him  wiatfkilUe. 

He  thocht  on  days  that  lang  were  gane. 

Till  hia  heart  was  yeamin'  and  like  to  brast : 

As  he  turned  him  rounds  his  barons  frowned ; 
Bat  Lindsay  was  dichtin'  his  e'en  fii'  tut. 

When  he  saw  their  looks,  his  proud  heart  rose. 
An'  he  tried  to  speak  richt  hauchtUUe; — 

*'  Gae  tak'  my  bridle  frae  that  auld  man's  grip ; 
What  sorrow  gazs  him  baud  it  sae  siokerlie." 

An'  he  spurred  his  horse  wi'  gallant  speed. 
But  Archy  followed  him  manfkillie. 

And,  though  cased  in  steel  frae  shoulder  to  heel. 
He  was  first  o'  a'  his  eompanie. 

As  they  passed,  he  sat  down  on  a  stane  In  the 
yett. 
For  a'  his  gray  hair  there  was  nae  ither  biel; 
The  king  staid  the  hindmost  o*  the  train. 
And  he  aft  looked  back  to  his  auld  Gray 
Steel. 

Archy  wi'  grief  was  quite  fordone. 

An'  his  arm  fell  weak  that  was  anes  like 
aim. 
An'  he  sought  for  some  cauld  water  to  drink. 

But  they  durstna  for  that  dowre  Glencaim. 

When  this  was  tald  to  our  gracious  king, 
A  redwood  furious  man  woxe  he ; 

He  has  ta'en  the  mazer  cup  in  his  ban'. 
And  in  flinders  a'  he  gart  it  flee : — 

"  Had  I  kend  my  Gray  Steel  wanted  a  drink, 
He  should  ha'e  had  o'  the  red  wine  flree." 

And  Ax'  sad  at  the  table  he  sat  him  down. 
An'  he  spak'  but  ae  word  at  the  dine : — 

"01  wish  my  warst  fite  were  but  a  king, 
Wi'  as  cruel  oounsellours  a*  mine." 


®j^e  11$itt(ol^{0t!e  2Kit][}t. 


[A  BoRDSB  Ballad  by  Jaxss  Hskbt  Dizov. 
^Few  fkmilies  hare  been  more  oelebrated  for 
raids  and  forays,  than  the  border  olan  of  Birt* 
whistle.  The  one  who  is  tlie  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing ballad,  appears  to  be  Andro  o'  the  Blrt« 
whistle,  as  he  was  called.  If  not  altogether  a 
traditionary  personage,  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Til.,  and  his  character  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  as  a  man  fluned  tx  deeds  of  gallan- 
tiy,  as  well  as  of  foraging.  In  Ihet  he  was  a  lort 
of  border  Du  Yal.  His  descendants  are  said.  In 
every  respect,  to  have  trod  in  his  footsteps,  even 
to  the  close  of  the  18th  century;  and  there  are 
now  old  border  fiurmers,  who  will  speak  of  losing 
cattle  in  their  young  days,  and  end  the  narration 
by  saying,  "  it  was  done  by  the  Birtwhistles." 
The  present  descendants  of  the  clan  are  potters 
and  tinklers,  well  known  In  all  the  northern 
dales.] 

I  axDs  ye  tak'  tent  o'  the  Birtwhistle  wicht. 
He  forays  by  day,  and  he  raids  by  the  nicht ; 
He  caresna  for  warden,  for  baillie,  or  reeve, 
Te  may  post  him  at  kirk,*  and  he'll  langh  in  his 

sleeve; 
He'd  harry,  though  Haiiibee  tree  were  in  sioht. 
So  daring  a  chiel  is  the  Birtwhistle  wicht ! 


*  The  door  of  a  northern  village  chureh,  is  not 
merely  used  for  the  purpose  of  posting  parochial 
or  parliamentary  noticea ;  it  ia  the  place  for  an- 
nonncementa  of  every  deacription  requiring  pub- 
licity, and  placarda  of  charity  aermons  vrill  be 
often  found  there,  along  vrith  thoae  of  auotiona, 
tradesmena'  advertiaementa,  rewarda  for  diaco- 
very  of  malefoctors,  &c.,  &c.  These  latter  used 
formerly,  and  Indeed  wiUiin  the  memory  of  man, 
to  be  read  aloud  in  the  church,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  after  the  benediction  at  the 
close  of  the  prayers,  to  hear  the  clerk  bawl  out, 
"Sheep  BteaUngl  Whereas,  &c.,  tee."  Such 
unseemly  exhibitions  have  been  very  properlj 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.  By  a  figure  of 
speech,  a  worthy  who  had  had  a  reward  offered 
for  his  apprehension,  was  said  to  have  been 
"posted  at  kirk." 
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TUl, 
Tbqr  ncvtr  ooold  stop  him,  and  troth  I 

wUlt 
At  the  mirk  hour  o*  midalcht,  boll  eroH  tb* 

dark  fiin, 
II«  knows  «T0r7  windin'  o'  valley  and  gUn ; 
Uuaeath'd  b«  can  roam,  though  na  itar  ahad  its 

Uoht, 
Vor  wh»  wad  dare  quattion  the  Birtwhlatla  wldit? 

The  prood  lord  o'  DiUton  haa  deer  in  hie  park. 
Ha  baa  kaepen  to  watch  then,  and  ban-doga  to 

bark; 
Tba  baron  o*  Thlrlwall  haa  owien  and  kye. 
And  auld  OafEnr  Feathentone'i  pig*  I'  the  atja— 
Tba  prlett  oanna  claim  them,  or  tythe  them  of 

rlcht. 
But  tbay  a'  will  pay  tytha  to  tha  Birtwhlatla 

wlehtl 

Tba  prior  o'  Brlnkbum  i<  telling  hia  beada. 
He  patten  his  avee,  and  mutters  his  creeds; 
At  aaoh  pause  o'  tlie  ohuir,  be  starts,  when  tha 

breeM 
Booms  iu  dirge  through  the  tower,  or  ilcha 

through  the  trees; 


nicht. 

From  tha  powers  o*  hell,  and  tba  Birtwhlatla 
wfa^ti 

^  Fair  bMssa  o*  Chariot,  he  bodee  ye  na  gnde,     ' 
I  Hell  ne'er  koeei  at  altar,  nor  bow  to  tba  rood* ; 

But  tell  ye,  your  eyne  ha'  the  gowan's  bright  | 
I  sheen, 

'  The  whiles  he's  preparin'  your  mantW  o*  green. 

He'll  grieve  ye,  and  leave  ye— alas,  for  the  pUcht ! 

For  reckless  in  love  is  the  Birtwhistla  wtobt. 

O !  gin  be  were  ta'en  to  the  Ilalribca  tree, 
Thers'd  be  starers  and  gasers,  of  every  degree ; 
Thers'd  be  shepherds  fhnn  shielings,  and  kniebta  I 

from  their  ha's. 
And  his  neck'vorse*  would  gain  him  unbounded 

applause ; 
But  it's  na  in  a  hurry  yell  wltnees  that  sicht. 
For  wary  and  cute  is  the  Uirtwhistle  wicbtl 


*  The  "  neck>verse"  was  the  beginning  of  tha 
61st  Psalm,  "  Miunrt  mei,"  dec.    HairiUt  waa  | 
tha  common  plaoa  of  execution  for  all  boidtr 
.marauders. 
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